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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Dobs  it  live  in  tlie  memory  of  tbe  reader  that  Snipeton,  only  a 
chapter  since,  spoke  of  a  handmaid  on  her  way  from  Kent  to 
make  acquaintance  with  his  fire-side  divinities  ?  That  hiunan 
flower,  with  a  freshness  of  soul  like  the  dews  of  Paradise  upon  her 
is,  reader,  at  this  very  moment  in  Fleet-street.  Her  face  is  beam- 
ing with  happiness — ^her  half-opened  mouth  is  swallowing  wonders 
— ^and  her  eyes  twinkle,  as  though  the  London  pavement  she  at 
length  treads  upon  was  really  and  truly  the  very  best  of  gold» 
and  dazzled  her  with  its  glorifying  brightness.  She  looks  upon 
the  beauty  and  wealth  about  her  gaily,  innocently,  as  a  little  child 
would  look  upon  a  state  coffin ;  the  velvet  is  so  rich,  and  the  plates 
and  nails  so  glittering.  She  has  not  the  wit  to  read  the  true  meaning 
of  the  splendour  ;  cannot,  for  a  moment,  dream  of  what  it  covers. 
Indeed,  she  is  so  delighted,  dazzled  by  what  she  sees,  that  she 
aearcely  hears  the  praises  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  her  features, 
the  wondrous  symmetry  of  her  form ;  praises  vehemently,  indus- 
triously uttered  by  a  youthful  swain  who  walks  at  her  side, 
glancing  at  her  fairness  with  the  libertine's  felonious  look.  He 
eyes  her  innocence,  as  any  minor  thief  would  eye  a  brooch  or 
chain  ;  or,  to  give  the  youth  his  due,  he  now  and  then  ventures  a 
bolder  stare  ;  for  he  has  the  fine  intelligence  to  know  that  he 
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maj  rob  that  country  wench  of  herself,  and  no  Bridewell  —  no 
Newgate — will  punish  the  larceny.  Now,  eyen  the  bow  of  six- 
penny riband  on  her  bonnet  is  protected  by  a  statute.  Besides, 
Master  Ralph  Gum  knows  the  privileges  of  certain  people  in  a 
certain  condition  of  life.  Young  gentlemen  bom  and  bred  in  Lon- 
don, and  serving  the  nobility,  are  bom  and  educated  the  allowed 
protectors  of  mstio  girls.  The  pretty  country  things — ^it  was  the 
bigoted  belief  of  the  young  footman — might  be  worn,  like  bouquets 
on  a  birth-day. — And  the  wench  at  his  side  is  a  nosegay  expressly 
sent  by  fortune  from  the  country  for  his  passing  felicity  and  adorn- 
ment. True  it  is,  that  Master  Ealph  Gum  is  scarcely  looming 
out  of  boyhood  ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  genius  that  soars  far  beyond 
the  parish  register.  Ralph's  age  is  not  to  be  counted  by  the 
common  counters,  years ;  but  by  the  rarer  marks  of  precocious 
intelligence.  He  is  a  liveried  prodigy  ;  one  of  those  terribly 
clever  animals  that,  knowii^  everything,  too  often  confound  simple 
people  with  their  fatal  knowledge.  Therefore  was  it  specially 
unfortunate  for  the  damsel  that  of  all  the  crowd  that  streamed 
through  Fleet  Street,  she  should  have  asked  Ralph  Gun^  to  indi- 
cate her  way  to  St.  Mary  Axe.  At  the  time,  she  was  setting  due 
eastward  ;  when  the  faithless  vassal  assured  her  that  she  was 
going  clean  wrong ;  and,  as  happily  he  himself  had  particular 
business  towards  her  destination,  it  would  give  him  a  pleasure  he 
could  never  have  hoped  for,  to  guide  her  virgin  steps  to  St.  Mary 
Axe.  And  she — ^poor  maid  ! — believed  and  turned  her  all-uncon- 
scious face  towards  Temple  Bar.  The  yoimg  man,  though  a  little 
dark,  had  such  bright  black  eyes — and  such  very  large,  and  very 
white  teeth, — and  wore  so  very  fine  a  livery,  that  it  would  have 
been  flying  in  the  &ce  of  truth  to  doubt  him.  Often  at  the  rustic 
fire-side  had  she  listened  to  the  narrated  wickedness  of  London  ; 
again  and  again  had  she  pre-armed  her  soul  with  sagacious  strength 
to  meet  and  confoimd  the  deception  that  in  so  many  guises  prowled 
the  city  streets,  for  the  robbery  and  destruction  of  the  Arcadian 
stranger.  She  felt  herself  invincible  until  the  very  moment  that 
Ralph  gave  smiling,  courteous  answer  to  her  ;  and  then,  as  at  the 
look  and  voice  of  a  charmer,  the  Amazonian  breast-plate  (forged 
over .  many  teas)  she  had  buckled  on,  melted  like  frost-work  at 
the  sun,  and  left  her  an  unprotected,  because  believing  woman. 

"Why,  and  what's  them?"  cried  the  girl,  suddenly  ^^^l 
before  St.  Dunstan's  church.  At  the  moment  the  sun  reached 
the  meridian,  and  the  two  wooden  giants,  mechanically  punctual. 


ST,    COLES  AND   ST.   JAMES,  3' 

sirikmg  tbeir  eldbs  iqpon  the  "bdl,  gave  warning  note  of  noon. 
Time  giants  have  passed  away  ;  those  two  great  ligneoiia  liOToes 
of  tEe'good  old  times  haye  been  displaced  and  banished  ;  and  we 
hhft  rabmitted  to  learn  the  hoar  from  mi  ordinary  dial.     Thert 
was  a  grim  dignity  in  their  bearing — a  might  in  their  action-— 
t&at  enhanced  the  value  of  the  time  they  noted  :  their  clubs  f^ 
i^n  the  senses  of  parishioners  and  way-farers,  with  a  power  and 
impressiveness  not  compassable  by    a    round,  pale-faced  clock. 
It  was,  We  say,  to  giro  a  worth  and  solemnity  to  time,  to  have  tine 
counted  by  such  grave  tellers.    If  the  parishioners  of  St.  Btmstan 
and  ^e' frequent  passengers  of  Fleet-street  have,  €i  late  years, 
contributed  more  tiban  their  fair  quota  to  the  stock  of  national- 
wickedness,  may  not  the  evil  be  philosophically  traced  to  the  depo- 
sition of  their  wooden  monitors  ?     This  very  valuable  sarmise  of 
onrs  ooght  to  be  quoted  in  parliament — that  is,  if  lawmakers  pro* 
perly  prepared  themselves  for  their  solemn  tasks,  by  duly  conning 
bffitories  like  the  present — quoted  in  opposition  to  the  revolution- 
ary movement  of  the  time.     For  we  have  little  doubt  diat  a 
nurtioQ  for  the  return  of  the  number  of  felonies  and  misdemeaBours 
—to  say  nothing  of  the  social  offences  that  may  be  the  more  grave 
because  not  named  in  the  statutes— committed  in  the  parish  of 
St  Dunstan's,  would  show  an  alarming  increase  since  the  d^pair-' 
tore  of  St.  Dunstan's  wooden  genii.     A  triumphant  argument- 
tlus — ^we  modestly  conceive — for  the  conservation  of  wooden  things 
in  high  places.     *'  La !  and  what 's  them  ?  "  again  cried  the  girl^ 
twelve  o'clock  being  told  by  the  strikers. 

"  Why,  my  tulup,  them  's  a  couple  of  cruel  churchwardens 
tamed  into  wood  hundreds  of  years  ago,  for  ^eir  sins  to  the  poor. 
But  you  are  a  beauty,  that  you  are ! "  added  Rsdph,  with  burning 
gallantry. 

"  It  can't  be  ;  and  you  never  mean  it,*'  said  the  maiden,  really 
forgetting  her  own  loveliness  in  her  wonder  of  the  giants. 
'* Turned  into  wood  ?   Unpossible  !  Who  did  it?" 

"Why,  Providence, — or,  something  of  the  kind,  you  know,^- 
replied  the  audacious  footman.  **  You  Ve  heard  of  Whittington, 
Kbould  think,  my  marigold,  eh  ?  He  made  a  fortin  in  the  Indies, 
where  he  let  out  his  cat  to  kill  all  the  vermin  in  all  the  courts — 
and  a  nice  job  I  should  think  puss  must  have  had  of  it.  Wcfl, 
them  giants  was  ^uirchwardens  in  hisi  time  :  men  with  flesh  and 
blood  in  their  hearts,  though  now  they'd  bleed  nothing  but' 
saw-dust." 
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f*  You  don't  say  so  !  Poor  souls !  And  wliat  did  they  do  ?*' 
asked  the  innocent  damsel. 

Mr.  Ralph  Gum  scratched  his  head  for  inspiration ;  and  then- 
n^ade  answer  :  **  You  see,  there  was  a  poor  woman — a  sailor's 
wife— with  three  twins  in  her  arms.  And  she  went  to  one  church- 
warden, and  said  as  how  she  was  a  starving ;  and  that  her  very 
Ibahhies  couldn't  cry  for  weakness.  And  he  told  her  to  come  to- 
morrow/for  it  wasn't  the  time  to  relieve  paupers:  and  then  she 
went  to  the  other  churchwarden,  and  he  sent  out  word  that  she 
must  come  again  in  two  days,  and  not  afore.'* 

**  Two  days  !"  cried  the  maiden.  **  The  cruel  creturs !  didn't 
they  know  what  time  was  to  the  starving  ?" 

**  Why,  no  ;  they  didn't ;  and  for  that  reason,  hoth  the  churcht 
wardens  fell  sick,  all  their  limhs  everyday  a  turning  into  wood. 
And  then  they  died  ;  and  they  was  going  to  hury  'em,  when  next 
morning  their  coffins  was  found  empty  ;  and  they  was  seen  where 
they  uow  stand.  And  there  was  a  Act  of  Parliament  made  that  their 
relations  shouldn't  touch  'em,  hut  let  *em  stand  to  strike  the  clock, 
as  a  warning  to  all  wicked  churchwardens  to  know  what  hours  are 
to  folks  with  hungry  hollies.*' 

'<  Wonderful !  "  exclaimed  the  girl,  innocent  as  a  hleating  lamb. 
**  And  now,  young  man,  you  're  sure  this  is  the  way  to  Mary* 
Axe?" 

**  Didn't  I  tell  you,  my  sunflower,  I  was  bom  there  ?  I  would 
Cftrry  your  bundle  for  you,  only  you  see,  his  lordship,  the  nobleman; 
I  serve,  is  very  particidar.  .  Livery's  livery  ; — ^he  'd  discharge  any 
of  us  that  demeaned  himself  to  carry  a  bundle.  Bless  you  ;  there 
are  young  fellows  in  our  square — only  I  'm  not  proud— that 
wouldn't  speak  to  you  with  such  a  thing  as  a  bundle ;  they 
wouldn't,  my  wild  rose.     But  then,  you  're  such  a  beauty ! " 

**  No  ;  I  am  not.  I  know  what  I  am,  young  man,  I  'm  not 
of  the  worst,  but  a  good  way  from  the  best.  Besides,  beauty,  as 
they  say,  is  only  skm-deep  ;  is  it  ?  '^'  asked  the.  maiden,  not  unwill- 
ing to  dwell  upon  the  theme. 

"  Well,  you  Ve  deep  enough  for  me  anyhow,"  replied  the  footboy, 
and  he  fixed  his  eyes  as  though  he  thought  them  burning-glasses, 
on  the  guileless  stronger.  **  Aiid  now,  here  you  are,  right  afbro 
Temple  Bar," 

"  Mercy !  what  a  big  gate  !  and  what 's  it  for,  yoimg  man?" 
cried  the  wondering  girl. 

**  Why,  I  once  heard  it  said  in  our  hall  that  Temple  Bar  was- 
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"buQt  on  purpose  to  keep  the  scum  of  the  city  from  nmning  over 
iato  the  West  End.     Now,  this  I  don*t  believe,"  averred  Ralph. 

''  Nor  I,  neither,"  cried  the  ingenuous  wench,  <'  else,  doesn't  it 
-Stiwd  to  reason  they  *d  keep  the  gate  shut  ?  " 

"  My  'pinion  is  what  I  once  heard, — ^that  Temple  Bar  was  reaHy 
Imilt  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague  of  London,  to  keep  the  dis- 
-ease  from  the  king  and  queen,  the  rest  of  the  royal  fiunily,  with 
all  the  nobility,  spirital  and  temporal."    And  Ralph  coughed. 

'^  Well,  if  you  don't  talk  like  a  prayer-book  !  exclaimed  the 
maiden,  full  of  admiration. 

'*  I  oughtby  this  time  ;  I  was  bom  to  it,  my  dear.     Bless  year 

'heart,  when  I  was  no  higher  nor  that,  I  was  in  our  house.  I  learnt 

my  letters  from  the  plate  ;  yes,  real  gold  and  silver  ;  none  of  your 

horn-books.      And  as  for  pictures,  I  didn't  go  to  books  for  tiiem 

'neither  ;  no,  I  used  to  study  the  coach-panels.     There  wasn't  a 

griffin,  nor  a  cockatrice,  nor  a  tiger,  nor  a  viper  of  any  sort  upon 

town  I  wasn't  acquainted  with.      That 's  knowing  life,  I  think. 

.It  isn't  'for  me  to  talk,   my  bed  of  violets ;   but  you  wouldn't 

.think  the  Latin  I  know  ;  and  all  from  coaches." 

••  Wonderful !  But  are  you  sure  this  is  the  way  to  Mary 
Axe  ?"  and  with  the  question  the  maiden  crossed  the  city's 
kiarrier,  and  with  her  lettered  deceiver  trod  the  Strand. 

''  If  you  ask  me  that  again,"  answered  the  slightly-wounded 
Ralph,  •*  I  don't  know  that  I  '11  answer  you. — Come  idong.  As 
the  carriage  says,  '  ffora  et  semper.* " 

"  Now,  if  you  go  on  in  that  way,  I  won't  believe  a  word  you 
say.  English  for  me  ;  acause  then  I  can  give  you  as  good  as 
'.you  send.  No ;  wholesome  English,  or  I  won't  step  another  step ;" 
and  it  was  plain  that  the  timid  rustic  felt  some  slight  alarm — ^was 
» little  oppressed  by  the  mysterious  knowledge  of  her  first  London 
acquaintance.  She  thought  there  was  some  hocus pocus  associated 
with  Latin :  it  was  to  her  the  natural  utterance  of  a  conjuror. 
With  some  emphasis  she  added,  **  All  I  want  to  know  is — ^how  far 
is  it  to  Mary  Axe?" 

"  Why,  my  carnation,  next  to  nothing  now.  Step  out ;  and 
you'll  be  there  afore  you  know  it.  As  I  say,  I  only  wish  I  could 
scarry  your  bundle — I  do,  my  daisy. "  Mr.  Gum  might  have  spared 
his  regrets.  Had  his  gracious  majesty  pulled  up  in  his  carriage, 
.  And  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of  that  bundle,  its  owner  would  have 
refused  him  the  enjoyment ;  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  king  of 
fingland  who  proposed  the  courtesy,  but  the  father  of  all  wicked- 
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mms,  diignbed  «8  royal  Bnmiiwick,  and  driving  aiNMii  in  a  carrhy 
of  ahftdowfl,  {(ff  the  6i^>ecial  purpose  of  rc^bing  nutic  maida.  j&iB 
.  nve  haTe  intimated,  die  damsel  had,  in  the  fastnesses  of  Kent, 
learned  prudence  against  the  iniqmtieB  of  London.  And  so,  b#- 
liering  that  St.  Marj  Axe  was  close  at  hand,  she  hc^^dFuUj 
jogged  on. 

^*  What  a  many  churches  V*  she  said,  looking  at  St.  Clem^ii'lu 
"  Well,  the  folks  in  London  ought  to  be  good. " 
.  '*  And  so  they  are,  my  wallflower,"  rejoined  the  footman. 
<<  The  best  in  the  world  ;  take  'em  in  the  lump.  And  there,  yen 
see,  is  another  diurch.  And  beside  what  we  have,  we  're  a  going 
to  have  I  do^H  know  how  many  hundred  more  built,  ihat  erery- 
body,  as  is  at  all  anybody,  ma^  have  a  comfortabk  pew  to  li^ 
whole  self,  and  not  be  mixed  up — like  pe<^e  in  the  gallery  of  a 
>  playhouse — along  of  the  lower  orders.  I  dai;«  say,  now,  yovr 
-^randmodier  in  the  country  ** — 

^  Ain't  got  no  grandmother,"  said  the  girl. 
**  WeU,  it 's  all  the  Bame :  the  old  women  where  yon  com«  fma 
— I  dare  say  they  talked  to  you  about  the  wickedness  of  Loodoa, 
didn't  tiiey  ?     And  how  all  ihe  handsome  young  men^cm^d  meet 
t  was  nothing  more  tiian  roaring  lions,  rolling  thear  eyes  about,  and 
licking  their  mouths,  to  eat  up  t^jhodj  as  come  fresh  from  the 
.Rabies ?     Didn't  they  tell  you  this,  eh,  beauty  ?  "  cried  Ral][^* 
.  **  A  little  on  it,"  said  the  girl,  now  pouting,  now  giggling. 
**  And  you  've  seen  nothing  of  the  sort  ?     Upon  your  woSrd  and 
'  honour  now,  have  you  ?  "  and  the  footman  tried  to  look  winningly 
in  the  giil'seyes,  and  held  forth,  appealingly,  his  right  hand.. 
^     <^  Nothing  yet;  that  is,  nothing  that  I  knows  on,"  wae  the 
gnaided  answer  of  ^e  dams^ 

**  To  be  sure  not.  Now  my  <^nion  is,  iJiere  *s  more  downrigkt 
wid^edness — more  roguery  and  sin  of  all  sorts  in  an  acre  of  ihe 
eoonyy  than  in  any  five  mile  of  London  streets  :  only,  we  don't 
kick  up  a  noise  about  our  virtue  and  all  that  sort  oi.  stuff.  Whilst 
quite  to  the  contrary,  the  folks  in  the^coimtry  do  nothix^  but  UBs. 
ftlxmt  their  innocenee,  and  all  such  gammon,  eh?  " 

**  I  can't  hear  innocence  called  gammon  afore  me,"  said  ihe 

fpA,     ^  Luu>cence  is  innoceiice,  and  nothii^  else  ;  and  th^n  as 

« wwdd  alter  it,  ought  to  blush  for  thea^^ves." 

-  *•  To  he  s<Mre  they  ought, "  answered  Gum.     "  But  tibe  truili  is, 

because  lambs  don't  run  about  London  streets  —  and  birds  doii't 

liop  on  the  pavement — and  hawthorns  and  honeysuckles  don^t 
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gptw  in  tibs  g»litM» — Loackm's^pheeof  wickediMii.  Noir,  jm 
ioMfir,  m J 1]]^  of  the  TaHej, — folks  sm*t  a  bit  SMrt  Mke  UmW  tor 
Mriiig  among  'em,  are  they  ?" 

^  Is  tills  iJie  waj  to  Mary  Axe  ?"  asked  tlie  girl,  witii  growing 
impatience. 

**  T^  joo,  tisn't  no  dktanee  whatever,  qbAj  ibvt" — and  the 
daoeiFer  tiu-ned  with  his  victim  out  of  tha  Strand — ^' first  yov 
nmst  pass  Drary4ane  playhouse. " 

**  The  playhouse— really  the  playhoose  ! "  exclaimed  the  wenoli» 
mUix  an  interest  in  the  institation  that  in  these  times  woald  ha^t 
(rafficiently  attested  her  Tnlgari^.  <'  I  shoidd  hkt  te  see  the  play- 
hoiose." 

^'Well  tiien,  my  douUe  heartsease^  here  it  is,"  and  Rslph 
witii  his  finger  pointed  to  the  trem^idous  temple.  With  eorieas, 
yet  rererei^al  looks,  did  the  girl  gaze  upon  the  mystMioiu  &hric. 
•It  was  delicions  to  behold  eyen  the  outside  of  that  brick  and 
mortar  rareeshow.  And  staring,  the  girFs  heart  was  stirred  witii 
tke  thought  of  the  wonders,  the  mysteries,  acted  therein.  She 
bad  Been  pk^.  l^ree  times  at  least  she  had  sat  in  a  watUe> 
built  fane,  and  seen  the  dramatic  priesthood  in  their  houTB 
of  sacrifice.  Pleasant,  though  confused,  was  her  remembranoa 
of  the  stnmge  harmonies  ti^at  filled  her  heart  to  oyerflowing 
— tiiat  took  her  away  into  another  world — that  brought  sweet 
tears  into  hear  eyes  — and  made  her  think  (she  had  neyer 
tifeougbt  so  before)  that  there  was  really  something  besides  the 
cbrvdgery  of  work  in  life  ;  that  men  and  women  were  made  to  hate 
some  holiday  thoughts — thoughts  ihat  breatiied  strange,  comf<»rt- 
ing  music,  eyen  to  creatures  poor  and  low  as  she.  Then  recoUec- 
tions  flowed  afresh  as  she  looked  upon  that  mighty  iKmdoii 
mystery — that  charmed  place  that  in  day-dreams  she  had  thought 
^i — that  had  reyealed  its  glorious,  fantastic  wonders  in  her  sleep. 
.'nie  Lond<m  playhouse !  She  saw  it — A&  could  touch  its  waUs. 
-O&e  great  hope  of  her  rustic  life  was  consummated  ;  and  the  greater 
wwdd  be  aeoompH^ed.  Yes  :  sure  as  her  life,  she  would  sit  aLoft 
in  the  gallery,  would  hear  the  music,  and  see  the  London  players-' 
apsngles. 

**  And  this  is  Drury-lane !  *'  cried  the  w^ioh,  softened  by  tiie 
thought—"  well !  I  never  I" 

"  You  like  plays,  do  you  ?  So  do  I.  Well,  when  we  know  one 
aaatber  a  Utde  better — ^for  I  wouldn't  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  it  now 
course  not — won't  we  go  together  ?  "  said  Ralph  ;  and  tbe 
was  i^ent.     She  did  not  inquire  about  St.  Mary  Axe ;  but 
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trusttDgly  followed  her  companion,  her  heart  dancing  to  the  fiddtef 
of  Drury-lane  ;  the  fiddles  that  she  would  hear^  **  -Aid  this  is  Bow- 
street,  my  jessan^/'  said  Ealph. 

>*^  What 's  Bow-street  ?  *'  inquired  the  maiden.  How  happy  ^ 
the  ignorance  of  the  question ! 

'  «  Where  they  take  up  the  thieves,  and  examine  'em,  afore  they 
©end  'em  to  Newgate  to  he  hanged.**  The  wench  shirer^, 
«  Never  saw  nohody  hanged,  I  suppose  ?  Oh,  it 's  nothing,  after 
(two  or  three  times.  We  'E  have  a  day  of  it,  my  sweet  marjol*am, 
eome  Monday.  We  'U  go  to  the  Old  Bailey  in  the  morning,  And 
4o  the  play  at  night :  that 's  what  I  call  seeing  life, — eh,  you 
precious  pink !     But,  I  say,  am*t  you  tired  ?'* 

"Well,  I  just  am.  Where  is  Mary  Axe!"  And  the  girl 
^tared  ahout  her* 

**  Why,  if  I  havn't  taken  the  wrong  turning,  I  'm  hlest,  and 
that 's  lost  us  half  a  mile  and  more.  I  tell  you  what  we  *11  do.  This 
is  a  nice  comfortahle  house.'*  Ralph  ftpoke  of  the  Brown  Bear ; 
at  that  day,  the  house  of  ease  to  feloi^s,  on  their  transit  insxi  the 
opposite  police  office  to  Newgate.  *'  A  quiet,  respectahle  jdace. 
We  11  just  go  in  and  rest  ourselves,  and  have  atween  us  half-a-pint 
of  ale.** 

**  Not  a  drop  \  not  for  the  hlessed  world,"  cried  the  girl. 

*^  And  then,  I  '11  tell  you  all  ahout  the  playhouse  and  the 
players.  Bless  you !  some  of  *em  come  to  oiir  house,  when  the 
servants  give  a  party.  And  we  make  *em  sing  songs  and  tell 
stories,  and  when  they  go  away,  why,  perhaps  we  put  a  Ixittle 
of  wine  in  their  pockets— for,  poor  things !  they  can't  affiwd 
such  stuff  at  home, — ^and  then  they  send  us  orders,  and  we  go 
into  the  pit  for  nothing.  And  so,  we'll  just  sit  down  and  have 
half-a-pint  of  ale,  won't  we  ?  "  ' 

Silently  the  girl  suffered  herself  to  he  led  into  the  Brown  Bear. 
The  voice  of  the  charmer  had  entered  her  heart,  and  melted  it. 
To,  hear  ahout  plays  and  players  was  to  hear  sweet  nmsic  :  to  lis- 
ten to  one  who  knew — who  had  spoken  to  the  j^orious  London 
actors — who,  periiaps,  with  his  own  hand  had  put  wine-hottles  in 
their  pockets — ^was  to  gain  a  stride  in  the  world.  The  gossip 
would  not  delay  l^er  ahove  half-an-hour  from  St.  Mary  Axe  ;  and 
what  wonders  would  repay  her  for  the  lingering !  Besides,  she  was 
tired — ^and  the  young  man  was  very  kind — ^very  respectful — 
nothing  at  all  like  what  she  had  heard  of  London  young  vassn — 
and,  after  all,  what  was  half-an-hour,  sooner  or  later  ? 

Mr.  Ralph  Gum  intonated  his  orders  like  a  lord.     The  a]e  was 
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brought,  and  Ralph  drank  to  the  maiden  with  hoth  eyes  and  lips* 
Liquor  made  him  musical :  and  with  a  delicate  comphment  to  the 
rustic  taste  of  his  fair  companion,  he  warbled  of  birds  and  flowers. 
One  couplet  he  trolled  oyer  again  and  again.  **  Like  what  thej 
call  sentiment,  don't  you  I  *'  said  Ralph. 

>  How  can  I  tell  ?"  answered  the  girl ;  **  it 's  some  of  your  fine 
London  stuff,  I  suppose." 

''Not  a  bit  on  it ;  sentiment 's  sentiment  all  over  the  world. 
Don't  you  know  what  sentiment  is  ?  Well,  sentiment 's  words  that  *& 
put  together  to  sound  nicely  as  it  were — to  make  you  feel  inclined 
to  clap  your  hands,  you  know.  And  that 's  a  sentiment  that  I  'ye 
been  singing  " — and  he  repeated  the  biurden,  bawling  : 

*  Oh  the  cuckoo 's  a  fine  bird  as  ever  voa  did  hear. 
And  he  sucks  little  birds'  eggs^  to  nu^e  his  voice  clear.' 

"  There!  don't  you  see  the  sentiment  now  ?"  The  maiden  shook 
her  head.  •*  Why,  sucking  the  little  birds'  eggs — that 's  the 
sentiment.  Precious  cleyer  birds,  them  cuckoos,  eh  ?  They  're 
what  I  ciUl  birds  of  quality.  They  'ye  no  trouble  of  hatchings 
they  hayn't ;  no  trouble  of  going  about  in  the  fields,  picking  up 
wiMrms  and  grubs  for  their  nestlings  :  they  places  'em  out  to  wet- 
nurse  ;  makes  other  birds  bring  'em  up  ;  while  they  do  nothing 
themselyes  but  sit  in  a  tree,  and  cry  cuckoo  all  day  long.  Now, 
that 's  what  I  cidl  being  a  bird  of  quality.  How  should  you  like 
to  be  a  cuckoo,  my  buttercup  ?  " 

**  There,  now,  I  don't  want  to  hear  your  nonsense.     What 's  a 
eueloo  to  do  with  a  Christian  ?  '* — ^asked  the  damsel. 

**  Nothing,  my  passion-flower — to  be  sure  not ;  just  wait  a 
minute,"  said  Ralph — ''  I  only  want  to  speak  to  my  aunt  that  Uyes 
a  little  way  off ;  and  I  '11  be  back  with  you  in  a  minute.  I  'ye 
got  a  message  for  the  old  woman :  and  she  *s  such  a  dear  creetur — 
so  fond  of  me.  *  And  atween  ourselyes,  wheneyer  she  should  be 
made  a  angel  of — ^and  when  a  angel 's  wanted,  I  hope  she  11  not 
be  forgotten — shan't  I  haye  a  lot  of  money  !  Not  that  I  care  for 
money ;  no,  giye  me  the  girl  of  my  heart,  and  all  the  gold  in  the 
worid,  as  I  ooce  heard  a  parson  say,  is  nothing  but  yellow  dirt. 
And  now  I  won't  be  a  minute,  my  precious  periwinkle.  * 

%4iid  with  this,  Mr.  Ralph  Gum  quitted  the  room,  leaying  the  fair 
stranger,  as  he  thought,  in  profoundest  admiration  of  the  disin- 
terestedness oi  footmen. 
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NEVER  FEAR. 


Though  the  clouds  are  black  as  m^i, 

Never  fear ! 
Though  the  lightning 's  deadly  bright, 

Never  fear  1 
llioiigh  the  thnnderbolt  is  red, 
Thoi]^  the  shaft  of  death  is  sped, 
God  is  present  overhead — 

Never  fear ! 

Though  the  tyrant ^s  axe  is  bright, 

Never  fear! 
Though  the  black  block  is  in  sights 

Never  fear  i 
Though  a  foeman  is  each  knave. 
Though  a  coward  is  each  slave, 
God  is  with  the  .freeman  brave — 

Never  fear ! 

Though  the  bigots'  curses  raise. 

Never  fear  I 
Though  the  martyr's  fagot  blaze, 

Never  fear ! 
Though  they  strive  to  cripple  youth. 
Though  they  treat  good  deeds  with  ruth, 
God  is  ever  with  the  Truth — 

Never  fear ! 

Though  the  Storm-God  flaps  his  wings, 

Never  feat ! 
Thou^  the  tempest  death-soqg  sings, 

Never  fear ! 
In  the  clouds  are  blue  specks  fair. 
Through  the  dark  bougns  blows  an  air, 
God  is  present  everywhere —  * 

Never  fear ! 

Gooowm  Babsibt. 
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«  MODERN  PAINTERS."  ♦ 


Fbom  this  second  yolume  by  the  celebrated  Graduate,  which  we 
hare  perused  most  carefollj,  we  rise  with  a  feeling  of  considerable 
iaabi, — ^we  will  add,  of  painful  doubt, — for  we  have  such  a  hiA 
.  opinion  of  the  talents  and  of  the  honest  intentions  of  this  remaw- 
Me  writer,  that  we  are  anxious  to  know  whether  we  shall  find  him 
k  the  ranks  of  our  friends,  or  of  our  enemies, — ^whether  he  is  one 
of  the  adyocates  of  Progress,  or,  in  the  form  of  a  loyer  of  Art,  is 
endeayouring  to  lead  mankind  back  to  medi«yal  superstition  and 
piiestcrafiL  Certain  expressions  which  occur  here  and  there  haye 
l^ea  us  cons^erable  uneanmess. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  when  any  great  questiim 
ooDCeming  the  social  condition  of  man  arises,  we  are  not  impartiaL 
"Progress"  is  the  word  written  on  our  banner, — Progress  is  the 
article  of  our  faith,  which  we  cannot  resign — the  advocacy  of  Pro- 
gress is  the  object  of  this  periodical,  from  which  it  may  not  depart 
— ^we  assume  Progress  not  as  an  historical  accident,  but  as  an 
essential  attribute  of  man,  without  which  he  does  not  fulfil  the 
4xmditions  of  his  being.  To  all  exaltation  of  the  middle  ages,  with 
their  courage  and  their  piety, — ^with  their  atrocity  und  their  super- 
stition,— ^with  their  virtues  and  their  vices, — we  are  determmed 
^^ponents,  not  only  when  it  is  openly  brought  forward,  but  when  it 
is  covertly  insinuated.  Therefore,  when  Mr  Wordsworth  wrote  a 
Sonnet  against  the  destruction  of  some  piece  of  ground  by  a  Rail- 
load,  we  felt  suspicious,  not  because  we  do  not  think  the  spoiling 
of  a  picturesque  £^t  a  very  natural  cause  of  lamentation,  but 
because  we  thought  it  conveyed  a  regret  at  the  advance  of  man- 
kind, frcttu  that  rude  condition  which  approximates  him  most  to 
unmodified  nature.  Therefore  do  we  idso  feel  suspicious,  when 
•or  Graduate  laments  (p.  5)  that  *<iron  roads  are  tearing  up  the 
SBrface  of  Europe,  as  grape  shot  do  the  sea,"  that  **  their  great 
sagene  is  drawing  and  twitching  the  ancient  frame  and  strength  of 
England  tpge^er^  contracting  all  its  various  life,  its  rocky  arms 
and  rural  heart,  into  a  narrow,  finite,  calculating  metropolis  of 

•  Modem  Painters,  by  &  Gradiiate  of  Oxford.    Vol.  II,    Smith  and 
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mannfacturerB."    What  a  world  of  feudalism,  and  anti-cidtivatioD^ 
may  lie  in  that  one  short  expression,  **  roral  heart  !*' 

There  are  two  points  from  which  human  progress  may  he 
attacked.  We  may  hold  up  the  heauties  of  medise^  institutionsy 
we  may  awe  the  puhlic  with  mailed  knights,  and  painted  gothic 
windows,  or  we  may  advocate  a  sort  of  worship  of  Nature,  and  tell 
mankind  that  she  is  destined  to  he  his  instructress,  not  his  instru- 
ment. Either  way  may  he  effectire.  The  crowd  helow  may  ^e 
hit  from  the  summit  of  a  cathedral,  or  from  that  of  a  rude 
mountain.  But  the  Nature-doctrine  is  most  insinuating.  The 
laudation  of  the  middle  ages  implies  on  the  face  of  it  a  love  of  a 
tyrannical  form  of  rule,  and  would  not  he  uttered  hy  any  one, 
(without  much  qualification)  who  did  not  set  his  face  againiit 
liherality  in  politics.  The  other  course  has  heen  adopted,  ndt 
only  hy  writers  who  are  the  professed  advocates  of  an  obsolete 
toryism,  hut  by  some  who  have  desired  to  found  the  most  extrenoie 
republicanism.  Rousseau,  weary  of  the  chains  which  the  conven- 
tionalities of  the  18th  century  had  imposed  on  mankind — heart- 
sick of  petit-maitres  and  encydopsddists — ^flew  to  an  adoration  of 
an  unemtivated  condition,  not  perceiving  that  he  was  plunging  man 
into  a  deeper  state  of  servitude,  than  that  from  which  he  would 
have  ireed  him.  His  *' Dissertation  against  the  Arts  sxkd 
Sciences"  might  have  been  written  to  please  the  men  who  impn- 
soned  Galileo.  Our  cause  is  that  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  ;  and  an  independence  which  would  place  man  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  North  American  Indian,  is  as  alien  from  our  sympathies, 
as  the  dependence  which  would  bring  him  under  an  oriental  despot. 

Now,  ike  Graduate,  both  in  this  volume  and  the  preceding  one, 
lets  fall  several  phrases,  which  seem  contrary  to  the  grand  prin- 
ciple— on  which  all  Progress  must  be  founded — ^that  man  is  flie 
highest  of  created  beings.  Let  us  take  an  instance,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  heathen  writers,  (p.  16.)  **  Her  (external  Nature's) 
beneficence  they  sought,  and  her  power  they  shunned ;  her  teaching 
through  both,  they  xmderstood  never. "  What  is  her  "  teaching  ?  * 
It  does  not  here  mean  natural  science.  Indeed  that  is  not  taugt)t 
by  Nature,  but  is  deduced  from  her  various  phenomena.  Sfa^ 
presents  the  riddle,  and  the  scientific  man  solves  it.  But  this  ir 
not  what  is  intended  by  the  expression.  All  who  have  talk< 
about  the  ''  teaching  of  Nature,"  have  contemplated  a  sort  <^j 
moral  instruction,  which  is  given  to  man  by  the  external  world- 
''nd  with  respect  to  this,  our  unfaith  is  most  decided*' 
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Bk^  D^ay  not  ike  contemplation  of  Nature  lead  to  the  ree<^ition 
of  the  divine  idea,  of  wlucli  she  is  the  manifestation?  Most 
ailbiiredly,  but  it  is  not  the  teaching  of  external  Nature  that  gives 

•  QS'^s  divine  idea.  We  do  not  sit  in  docility  before  the  mountain, 
the  tree^  the  water-fall,  to  have  the  divine  idea  stamped  on  the 
Ukda  rasa  of  our  minds.  With  much  labour  do  we — we  mental 
beings— penetrate  the  phenomena,  and  read  or  inspect  the  region  of 
laws,  by  which  the  whole  is  governed,  and  which  Nature,  while- 
fl^  gives  indicaticms  of  their  wcnrking,  actually  strides  to  conceal. 
Nature  does  not  fling  her  solar  system  into  our  eyes,  but  it  is  by 
zteloUB  labour  that  men  have  discovered  it ;  and  though  they  see 
tke  indications  €i  the  system  written  in  the  heaven  above  them, 
the  system  itself  exists  more  plainly  in  their  own  minds,  and  in 
their  own  books.  An  immensity  of  reflection  must  have  pasted 
ti^ugh  the  human  mind,  (unless  inspired — and  inspiration  is  from 
within)  before  it  could  have  regarded  the  world  as  the  manifesta* 
tkn  of  the  divine  idea ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  fallacy  to  ascribe  the 
perception  of  the  tmion  between  that  idea  and  its  externality,  to 
^e  externality  alone.  The  mind  discerns  the  law,  and  afterwards 
surveys  nature  under  the  operation  of  that  law,  every  morid  that  it 
deduces  being*  its  own  moraL 

•  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  by  any  means  assert  with  confidence- 
that  the  peeuHar  reverence  for  external  Nature  to  which  we  so 
sferongly  object,  is  held  by  the  Oxford  Graduate.  K  some  expres- 
skms  say  "yes,"  there  are  others  that  apparently  indicate  **  no.*' 
We  find  different  degrees  of  value  ascribed  to  different  phenomena 
— ^at  Nature  may  have  happier  moods  at  one  time  than  another 
-*»tliatinone  case,  she  '^  has  not  had  time  to  modd.' '  Now,  be  it 
remarked;  that  mere  external  Nature  never  tells  us  when  ^e  is 
happy  and  when  not ;  that  she  more  frequ^tly  obtrudes  upon  us 
t^e  large  round  clouds,  which  the  Graduate  thinks  of  minor  import* 
ance,  than  the  small  fleecy  **  cirrus"  clouds,  which  he  so  highly 
estimates ;  that  she  has,  according  to  his  own  view,  rare  secrets, 
which  can  only  be  observed  by  the  man  of  genius.  Why  not  at 
mce  come  to  the  truth,  that  Nature  offers  a  vast  store  of  materials, 
some  possessing  sesthetical  value — others  not ;  and  that  it  is  the 
itund  that  makes  the  work  of  selection,  and  produces  that  unity 

1  nrhich  is  essential  to  the  work  of  art  ?     The  Graduate  is  no  friend 

f  te  mere  copying,  though  he  has  occasional  leanings  in  that  direc- 
ii<Hi^  Dr  he  would  not  consider  the  production  of  a  Christian  ideal 

y  as  the  simmiit  oi  painting,  but  even-^suppose  fpr  a  moment  we 
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adHK^ed  mere  copying — wheA  %  work  is  still  left  for  the  naiwi! 
Out  of  the  whole  mass,  of  surrounding  ohjects,  one  <uilj  is  tahe 
selected,  and  it  is  the  mind  alone  that  directs  the  choice.  The  mer» 
ohserver  of  nature,  who  has  no  pencil  in  his  hand,  chooses  his  point 
of  view,  and  thus  participates  in  the  creation  of  the  landseape, 
thoi^h  (of  course)  not  in  that  of  the  materials  fh&t  compose  the 
landscape.  But  when  we  leave  mere  cq>jing— when  we  make  a 
work,  either  of ''  composition**  or  **  imagination"  (to  use  two  worda 
of  the  Graduate's) — what  an  influence  of  mind  th^  commences, — 
what  a  grasp  wul  he  shown  hj  the  man  of  real  power  ! 

The  hints  which  the  Graduate  has  given*  in  his  first  volume,  for 
the  imitation  of  natural  ohjects — ^his  ohservations  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  skies,  foliage,  water,  &c.,  are  exceedingly  yaluahle, — they 
call  the  attention  to  ohjects  which  are  too  often  unnoticed,  and  pot 
to  flight  mere  conventionality.  Let  us  distinctly  indicate  the  valuer 
we  attach  to  such  directions,  or  we  may  seem  inconsistent.  They 
give  the  artist  new  material, — ^the  close  ohservation  of  nature  aflbrds. 
him  a  larger  field  for  selection — ^he  learns  more  fa^ts,  which  he 
may  sestheticaUy  apply — ^hut  the  comhining  (or  penetrating)  power 
is  still  his  own.  When  we  accuse  an  artist  of  C(mventionalism,  we 
mean  that  he  has  reproduced  the  workings  of  other  minds,  rather 
than  exercised' his  own^  He  has  not  gone  into  the  world,  and  him- 
self discovered  what  is  fitting  to  his  purpose,  hut  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  discoveries  of  other  men.  If  these  have  committed 
hlunders,  they  are  thus  perpetuated,  and  the  treatment  of  the^ 
ohjects  is  likely  to  hecome  feebler  and  feebler. 

The  chapters  on  '<  Imagination,"  in  the  Graduate's  hook,  lure 
highly  instructive,  and,  if  properly  studied,  will  tend  to  dissipate  a 
foolidk  popular  fallacy  about  fact  and  fiction.  His  differenee 
between  Imagination  and  Fancy  seems  in  a  few  words  to  be  this  : 
The  latter  is  the  power  of  association  by  which  images,  opposite  or: 
resemblant  of  whatever  kind  wanted,  are  called  up  quickly  and  in 
multitudes.  The  former  (which  has  its  subdivisions)  seizes  upon  a 
necessary  connection,  and  penetrates  to  the  essence  of  things.  We 
will  make  a  short  extract:-— 

"  I  have  just  said  that  Nature  is  always  imaginative,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  her  imagination  is  always  of  high  subject,  or  that  the 
imagination  of  all  the  parts  is  of  a  like  and  sjrmpathetic  kind.  *  *  * 
There  are  few  natural  scenes  whose  harmonies  are  not  conceivably 
improvable  either  by  banishment  of  some  discordant  point,  or  by 

^4ition  of  some  83n]^>athetie  one  ;  it  constantly  happens  that  there  is 


ApeiiBteiiesg  too  gresMt  to  be  c<nnpreheBded,  or  an  inecpiality  in  tlw 
pitdi,  meaning,  and  intensity  of  different  parts.  The  imagination  mSl 
oaiufih  an  that  is  extraneous,  it  will  seize  ont  of  the  many  threads  of 
different  feeling,  which  nature  has  suffered  to  become  entai]|^ed,  one 
only,  and  when  that  seems  thin  and  likely  to  break,  it  wilf  wgm  it 
stoats,  aod  in  doing  this,  it  never  knots,  but  weares  in  the  new 
thread,  so  that  all  its  work  looks  as  pure  and  true  as  natam  itself,  and 
QHiBQt  be  guessed  from  it,  but  by  its  exceeding  simplicity,  (htmDn  from 
it,  it  cannot  be)  ;  so  that  herein  we  find  another  test  of  the  imaginatiye 
woik,  that  it  looks  always  as  if  it  had  be^i  ^;athered  straight  from 
nature,  wbereas  the  unimaginative  shows  its  joints  and  knots^  and  is- 
▼isibly  composition." — ^P.  154. 

Admirably  pat!  The  higher  w^k  of  Art  is  organised — Ae 
hwer  work  is  not.  In  ike  former^  part  spings  from  part,  and 
the  whole  is  c<Hitinuo(»9.  In  the  latter  we  see  the  eeanent.  But 
our  readers — we  suspect  —  wifi  ask,  why,  wbea  the  Graduate 
writes  like  this,— -gives  wovds  that  embody  oar  very  doctrine—* 
have  we,  in  somewhat  a  controveifial  spinl^  argued  against  the 
**  teaching  of  Nature  I  *'  Simply,  howevei?,  the  Graduate  does  noi 
eiioays  write  like  this.  If  he  had,  we  .ebeuld  have  entertained  no 
donbt  about  him.  But  the  impression  of  one  page,  mheo.  jars  in- 
barmoniously  with  .that  of  another,~rand  we  lack  the  imaginative 
&i»ilty,  that  would  penetrate  to  ther  spiritual  unity  of  the  wh<^. 

The  definiticm  of  what  the  Graduate  calls  <<  Vital  Beiuity  *  aa 
''the  appearance  of  felicitous  fulfilment  of  function  in  Uving^ 
tlangs,'  may,  we  think,  be  accepted,  and  conjoined  with  that  of 
imagination.  To  obtain  that  p^ect  organisation,  that  eveiy  pari 
sludl  be  subservi^it  to  a  whole,  is  one  of  ihe  gruid  objeeta  of  Art. 
I4  nature,  tibe  relati(»^  between  various  objects  cross  each  other, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  the  unity  amid  suck  great  variety. 
The  artist,  on  the  contrary,  penetrates  through  the  confusion,  and 
in  the  case  of  living  things,  passes  by  the  defects  occasioned  by 
disease  or  decrepitude,  and  arrives  at  the  feliciti^us  fulfilment  <^ 
function.  Many  a  single  animal  does  not  come  up  to  the  perfect 
conception  of  its  kind.  The  artist  steps  in  to  the  aid  of  the 
spectator,  and  for  this  conception  finds  a  visible  expression. 

A  certain  sense  of  the  word  **  true  "  has  been  acutely  pointed 
out  1^'H^el.  We  not  only  use  this  word  to  agnify  that  a  pro- 
position agrees  with  external  facts,  but  we  have  such  expressions 
9a  ''be  is  a  true  man."  This  does  not  refer  to  the  existence  of 
tbe  party  mentioned,  but  means  that  he  corresponds  with  the- 
ideid  «f  a  inaa.     That  whkk  doea  not  correspond  with  usch  ideal 
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Ib,  in  SQch  expressions,  rejected  as  untrue.  Of  course  a  diff€^^snce^ 
of  opinion  may  arise  as  to  which  is  the  true  in  this  s^nse,  and 
which  is  not.  The  Greek  would  name  the  healthful  fuMment  of 
certain  functions;  the  Graduate  less  healthiness  in  physical  re- 
spects, but  a  conformity  to  that  unworldly  character,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Christians  of  the  early  ages.  We  have  no  wish  to 
dispute  with  either.  Both  agree  with  us,  that  the  object  of  Art  is 
to  give  a  sensible  form  to  a  mental  conception. 

But  in  one  point,  we  again  differ  from  the  Graduate.  In  fixing 
his  ideal  he  seems  to  be  guided  by  moral  considerations, — whereas 
it  is  our  conviction,  that  the  moral  standard  is  a  most  unfair  crite- 
rion of  the  merit  of  an  artist.  With  that  nobleness  of  mind  which 
he  exhibits  throughout  his  Book,  he  rejects  with  indignation  all 
subservience  to  Worldly  utility ;  but  he  has  not  reached  the  acknoir* 
tedgment  of  the  highest  artistical  freedom,  and  a  moral  or  religious 
titility  is  the  goal  to  which  he  ijould  still  compel  the  artist.  Why 
riot  let  every  artist  write  down  his  own  conceptions  ?- — Why  bind 
him  down  to  certain  moral  theories,  that  may  end  in  making  hiiu 
the  tool  of  an  enslaving  faction  ?  Besides,  in  the  present  state  of 
thought,  painting  and  sculpture  will,  at  best,  prove  but  inefEicient' 
teachers. 

On  this  subject,  however;  We  do  not  dwell,  as  the  Graduate 
piromises  to  discuss  it  more  at  length  in  a  third  volmne,  which  is  yet 
to  come.  For  the  same  reason,  we  do  not  so  much  as  touch  upon 
hi&  chapters  concerning  <*  Typical  Beauty,"  which  seem  to  us  a 
ihistaken  reading  of  a  profound  truth ;  but  we  her6  take  leave  of  an 
author,  from  whose  suggestions  we  have  derived  much  instruction, 
for  whose  talents  we  have  the  highest  admiration;  but  of  whose 
tendencies^  as  we  have  said, — we  have  uneasy  suspicions. 


JOE    HUISTLY'S    KIT; 

OB^ 

i    THE  MYTHOS  OF  PAN. 


For  shadows,  Rembrandt  might  have  stood  there :  for  htiman 
passions,  Hogarth  holds  forth  the  pencil. 

A  huge  blast  furnace,  sweltering  heat,  one  roar  like  a  northern 
wind  ;  giant  power  of  toil,  wondrous  influence  of  flexibility  over 
stubbornness^;  the  primeval,  welded  bowels  of  the  earth  pouritxg 
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molten  forih,  and  liquid,  as  from  the  freshest  foimtlua  of  the 
eternal  mother ;  grim  shadows  from  rereward  wall  and  iron-girded 
roof ;  broad  glare  now  running  with  its  greedy  tongue  across  the 
granite  floor,  now  coiling  swiftly  hack  again,  in  the  pauses  of  each 
blast,  as  a  serpent  to  its  lair  I 

And  here  sit  Flukes,  and  Jinkle^  and  Trucklipg  Jim,  and  Bob 
the  Brassy,  and  Dro<^ing  Mite,  and  Ben  the  Ptfson ;  swarthy, 
bare-arm  Titans  for  the  work  they  have  to  do.  But  it's  Whitsun^s 
Eye  ;  they  are  about  to  be  jolly,  and  have  a  night  of  it !.  Flukes 
and  Jinkle  are  laying  down  the  coppers  on  a  dog-match  to  come 
off  on  Monday — Grizzle,  the  under-shot-jawed  mastiff,  looking  on 
from  his  bed  in  the  warm  ash-heap,  with  outstretched  nose  and 
stedfast  eye,  as  if  odds  were  none  against  him  I  Jim  and  Bob 
are  scoring  a  round  of  cribbage  on.  a  down-turned  keg,  whilst 
Mite,  who  is  somewhat  senile  and  tear-dropping,  cares  not  for 
amusements  so  strong,  but  has  an  ear  whilst  Ben  halloos  the  last 
broadside  murder  from  the  **  Sheers,*'  not  forgetting  that  on  tl^ 
reddest  glow,  which  seryes  instead  of  a  tablecloth,  lie  pipes  and 
shag.     It  is  as  I  say,  Whitsun's  Eve ! 

Well !  Titans  hare  been  immemorially  a  thirsty  crew,  and  here 
comes  llie  Titan  drop  at  last,  in  an  especial  Brown  Tom,  who, 
beside  being  astride  on  his  barrel,  has  a  wig  on  his  head  as 
cnsp  as  an  alderman's,  though  young  Joe  has  come  running 
mih  him  the  whde  way  from  the  **  Hart,*'  where  the  company 
keep  score  !  But,  bless  you.  Brown  Tom  wears  his  wig  crisply 
when  he  has  three  XXX's  in  him!  ** Hallo!*'  cries  Flukey, 
looking  up  as  Joe  sets  down  the  gallon  jug  I  very  properly  call 
Tom,  from  the  brown,  and  c(»nfortable,  and  pipe-smoking  little 
gentleman  depicted  thereon  ;  "be  the  mates  a-coming — and  what 
be  the'st  afe— ter  ?  " 

"  They  be ;"  and  then  Joe  hesitates.  At  last  he  says, 
"  'Measter  wur  at  the  Hart,  a-payiug  sum  on  'em,  and  so  I  ak's 
for  a  holiday  ;  and  a'  got  it." 

"  "Whew !"  whistles  Flukes  ;  "  where  be'st  a-going  ?'* 

**  To  Lichfield,"  answers  Joe,  and  as  he  speaks  his  eyes  dilate, 
and  the  ragged  smock  heaves  as  from  the  throe  of  some  deep  inar- 
ticulate gladness. 

"  The'st  could  get  smock  and  ha'lows  nearer  wum,  I  reckon,'* 
says  Jinkle,  as  he  scores  a  new  hieroglyphic  on  the  keg* 

**  It  in'na  a  smock,"  replies  Joe,  moving  away  ;  **  but  good 
night  'n." 

KO.  XII. — TOL.  IT.  C 
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**  Tk6*«t  ^hmBa  go  dry-lipped,"  eries  l^nkes,  as  lie  fiUs  «  bem 
aikd  Mds  il  forth  ;  for  there  is  a  someifaing  in  the  boj  that  has 
«f er  had  a  masterj  orer  his  coarse,  bard  nature.  ^'Well,  and 
what  in*na,  eh  ^ — ^e*st  bin  on  this  holiday  a  while  ?  " 

They  all  press  now  with  eager  questions,  eyen  senile  drooping 
«ye9  look  np,  till  Joe,  putting  back  Brown  Tom's  glory  almost 
untaeied  cm  the  keg,  says,  "  Well,  measters,  it  be  to  hadoen  to 
the  Minster^-^gan." 

'^Ha!  ha!  bal  ha!"  roars  round  aboye  ^  Uast.  But  Joe  is 
gone,  ai^  they  faavie  it  to  themsdres  till  the  other  miUes  come, 
the  pipes  lu^  lighted,  and  the  business  of  the  night  fairly  set  in.  > 

Joe  is  OB  with  fleet  e^;^s  beneath  the  dear  June  night, — ^for 
Nature  Ims  spread  her  bcMtutiful  mantle  oyer  the  tired  and  shut- 
lidded  Bay — ^  away  from  those  belching  flames  and  lurid  smoke, 
to  where  tiie  serenity  of  heayen  lies  calm  and  still  upon  a  cluster 
of  forgemen «  cottages  beyond  the  swarth  oommxm.  He  li^tly 
taps  upon  a  door,  lifts  the  latch,  goes  in  :  an  old  woman  sits  read- 
ing a  Tery  blackened  book  by  the  strong  flre-blaze,  for  pits  lie 
beneath  the  soil,  and  no  inflated  beadle  steps  out  here  to  dole  parish- 
giyen  coak.  This  woman  keeps  a  dame-school,  and  has  soothed 
Joe'»  rugged  orphanage  with  the  music  of  a  softened  word,  aj»l 
Bumy  an  ill-sp<u*ed  slice  from  the  hard-won  loaf !  Blessings  on' 
such'  bread  ! — the  manna  of  the  world.  She  knows — ready  ear 
fl>r  the  impulse  of  the  natiffal  heart — that  Joe  has  got  the  holiday ; 
so  without  more  ado,  she  lays  aude  the  book,  imd  diyes  her  pal- 
Bted  hand  into  a  ponderous  leather  pocket  that  is  beneath  her  quilted 
gown^  aad  as  she  sits,  touches  the  floor ;  wherefrom  at  last,  after  a 
jingle  that  would  be  music  to  a  baby's  wondering  ear,  comes  forth 
a  litde  lump  of  papers,  which  a  girl,  hitherto  in  the  diimn^- 
comer,  steps  quickly  near  to  see  unwrapped.  One  by  one  the 
papers  fall  into  the  dame's  lap — the  huckster's  score,  the  blurred 
scrap  of  copy,  the  packman's  list  of  wares,  the  leaf  ctf  the  thumbed 
spelling-book,  and,  last,  from  a  fragment  of  some  ancient  gown, 
perhaps  ihetme  of  the  long-past  marriage-May,  comes  forth,  bright 
like  a  jewel  as  it  is,  a  minted  sovereign,  brighter  for  the  little 
beaded  drops  of  toil  that  stand  upon  it !  The  palsied  creature 
knows*  it  is  the  hoarded  thrift  of  years  gathered  up  like  sand- 
grains  from  the  sh^e  ;  and,  if  hoarding  it  in  her  heart  would  add 
one  iewd-drop,  there  she  would  hoard  it,  for  Joe  has  soothed  her 
weariness,  and  brightened  up  her  fire,  and  said  God's  words  of 
grace  in  such  poor  human  speech  as  his  coarse  nurture  has.      Yet 
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i^Mtiite  cbeift't  knew  Jo«'i  big  secret,  and  tiie  gmee  rf  natare 
win  not  let  her  ask  it.     But  there  is  a  word  of  caution. 

^  It 's  hard-earned,  Joe ;  and  the  folks  in  the  towns  be  •  pinch- 
h^  h>t.'* 

^'^Thej  wnn'na  take  we  much  in,  gran'an,"  sajs  Joe,  **  bvt 
I H  a*  mj  sights  (m.     Good  night  on  thee !  " 

The  aged  creature  blesses,  and  Joe  is  glad  to  get  away  for 
hb  secret  riots  to  have  vent ;  but  Ndl  knows  it,  tmst  me  ;  she 
comes  to  the  do(»r  mth  something  whidi  Joe  tucks  under  his 
mock  pretty  qniddy,  and  then,  with  a  nod,  he  is  off,  looking 
baek,  l^ough  Ins  steps  are  eager. 

Far  away  out  in  the  woodlands  the  night  is  still'  more  gloriovs ; 
the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  the  gnarled  tranks,  and  flickers  like  m 
longed  sprit  ool  the  gently- waving  leaves  ;  and  Joe,  freshened  by 
Ihe  night,  gets  on  bravely,  though  now  and  th^i  stopping  to 
satiate  the  large  wonder  that  b  upon  him. 

He  rests  as  dawn  oomes  ;  then  gets  on  more  slowly  as  day 
gathers  up  and  life  oomes  out  with  newer  freshness.  Men  and 
women,  villages  and  trees,  lanes  and  brooks,  each  one  is  a  book ; 
for  ^is  is  the  first  l^e  Joe  has  been  a  travdlef ;  so  it  is  far 
noon  before  he  comes  within  sight  of  lichfidd  Minster.  He  waits 
ht  evening  before  he  ventures  nearer,  for  he  is  ashamed  to  meet 
ihe  smart  hdiday-fdks  in  his  poor  n^ged  smoke-discoloured 
mock.  Tet  is  th^e  not  soul-eagerness  to  know  if  ''the  big 
si^n**  Scrape,  the  itinerant  fiddler,  has  told  him  about,  makes 
sweeter  sounds  than  such  as  he  has  so  long  heard  in  the  depth  and 
articulateness  of  the  mighty  forge  ? 

Svening  has  fallen.  He  steals  into  the  Cathedral,  gray,  cold, 
silent.  The  verger  is  sleeping  on  a  tomb-stone  ;  the  organ  is  there^ 
yet  has  no  tongue  ;  nothing  but  the  l^irU  of  God  is  above  and 
around ! 

Black  hands,  timid  feet,  wonder-expressing  gase  into  the 
gathering  shadows,  and  Joe  reaches  the  choir  ;  when  lo  I  at  his 
ear,  ^e  entrancing  wondw  bursts  forth  in  its  mighty  articulate- 
ness !  His  ears  seem  filled  ;  his  heart  to  swell  and  throb  ;  a 
haze,  a  sort  of  reeling  fiUn  to  gather  on  his  eyes  ;  that  which  in 
tl»  forge-blast  was  a  struggling  power,  blind,  groping,  flushes 
wi^n  the  soul  angel-winged  ;  the  swathement  of  genius  is  burst ; 
Ifce  power  to  articulate  and  create  is  bom  ;  the  forge-boy  knows 
^  tb  mundan  f  and  ihsA  in  the  forge-blast,  the  winter's  wind, 
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the  Toice  of  man,  one  great  universal  spirit  of  Natitre's  habmont 
waits,  hut,  for  the  recognising  ear. 

.  Joe  is  as  rigid  as  the  dead  heneath  his  feet,  when  the  verger's 
stick,  cold  as  a  coffin-nail,  touches  him  on  the  face.  With  a  sort 
of  stupid  stare,  as  one  awakened  from  a  sleep,  very  visible  hj  the 
clear  orthodox  light  of  the  verger,  now  imcover^,  lantern  Joe 
looks  round,  and  beholds  not  only  the  little  frigid  icicle  of  the 
church's  much-to-be-lamented  leanness,  but  an  odd,  strange- 
looking  man,  that  has  just  stepped  down  from  the  <Mrgan-loft.  He 
is  strangely  dressed,  and  has  a  haggard,  unnatural  countenance, 
though  marked  and  sensitive  ;  a  chorister's  surplice  twisted  round 
his  head  for  the  nonce,  he  might  pass  for  chief  eunuch  in  tbe 
seventh  heaven  of  Mahomet,  He,  whoever  he  be,  recognises  the 
power  new-bom,  for  the  brotherhood  alone  know  that  the  baptism 
of  genius  is  by  flowing  tears  ;  and  Joe's  flow ;  but  just  as  this 
stranger  speaks  in  a  musical  foreign  tongue,  the  verger  raises  his 
stick  again  against  infringing-implied-smook-frocked-pauper  wick- 
edness, and  Joe  is  gone  ;  his  footfall  lingering  slowly  though,  on 
the  faint  echoes  of  the  aisle. 

'  Joe  has  a  penny  besides  the  minted-honesty  ;  but  this  won't  get 
a  bed^  so  far  in  the  green  lane,  where  the  evening  sun  had  glinted 
on  him,  he  finds  one  rent  free,  though  without  four-posts  or  cur- 
tains ;  and  as  certain  larks  and  thrushes  and  fieldfares  (it  may  be 
the  womankind  amongst  them)  are  up  by  times  on  the  duties  of 
their  httle  democratic  commonwealths,  and  sing,  and  chirp,  and 
twitter,  like  veritable  human  orators,  Joe  's  up,  too,  and  away  into 
the  town. 

He  lingers  about  the  Minster  till  the  shops  are  open,  and  then 
he  has  a  greedy  eye  for  every  window,  passing  by  some  quicker 
than  others,  till  at  last,  in  a  little  odd  sort  of  bookseller's  window^ 
and  in  the  very  furthest  comer  hangs^ — a — a — a  (I  must  have  it 
out  at  last,  Joe)  a  kit,  a  little  dried-up  skeleton  of  a  fiddle,  as  if  it 
had  been  played  upon  till  it  had  bec(»ne  an  anatomy;  and  it 
hangs  there  with  a  world  of  dust  upon  it,  thicker  than  tbat  on  the 
few  discoloured  books  that  have  stood  so  long  open  at  certain 
pages,  that  every  parish  boy  and  chorister  know  their  contents  by 
heart,  for  even  a  friendly,  draught  has  never  turned  them  over. 
Well,  having  viewed  it,  and  peeped  at  it  as  acutely  as  a  logician 
might  with  the  mind's  eye  the  three  necessary  propositions  to  bis 
syllogism,  Joe^  like  a  mouse  about  to  go  into  a  trap-suspebted- 
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closet,  da^s  bis  head  in  at  the  door,  then  out  again,  then  in  again, 
till  at  last,  with  a  hesitating  step  and  finger  at  his  forelock,  he  gets 
fairly  into  the  shop,  and  sees  a  little  shrimp  of  an  old  fellow 
smoking  his  pipe  behind  the  coimter,  who,  being  in  the  very  middle 
<^  a  lengthened  puff,  does  not  deign  any  answer  to  Joe*s  question 
as  to  price,  till  he  brings  forth  the  poimd. 

''^That's  it,"  says  the  laconic  smoker,  jerking  his  pipe  in  the 
direction  of  the  coin.  Joe  sighs  and  turns  away,  but  adLs,  as  he 
reaches  the  door,  if  it  cannot  be  less  ?  A  shake  of  the  head  is, 
however,  the  only  answer ;  and  Joe,  sighing  again,  goes  to  the 
panes  outside,  nor  seeing,  that  at  an  inn  window  opposite,  the 
stranger  from  the  organ  lofb  is  watching  him.  More  than  thrice 
he  goes  and  comes  to  and  from  the  Mmster  to  these  six  window 
panes,  like  a  himgry  bee  to  a  leaf-closed  flower,  sighing,  asking, 
looking  at  his  pound,  debating,  till  at  last  at  noon,  putting  his 
head  in  at  the  door,  the  little  old  fellow,  who  by  this  time  seems 
soothed  into  complacency  by  his  pipe,  just  laid  down,  says, — 

"  Ay,  well,  I  suppose  it 's  the  doctrine  of  necessity  ?  and  so  '* — 

**  Please,  sir,"  says  Joe,  whom  nature  teaches  that  poverty  sits 
before  him,  "I  only  want  a  shilling  off  it,  for  gran 'an  would 
think  so  much  of  a  little  bit  of  backy,  and  Nell  a  thimble,  that " — 

Oh !  divine  chords  of  the  human  heart,  how  rich  of  impulse 
when  the  hand  of  genuine  nature  touches  thee !  Cynicism  and 
cold  poverty  now  is  forgotten,  for  the  little  lean  man  moves  to  the 
window,  takes  down  the  dusty  kit,  proves  himself  a  musician  by 
drawing  a  bow  over  it  with  a  rich  effect,  that  shows  it  to  have, 
like  many  a  human  anatomy,  a  wondrous  soul  in  a  pitiful,  poor 
encasement,  and  then  pushing  it  over  the  counter  to  Joe,  r^narks 
something  again  about  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  says  it 's  his 
for  sixteen  shillings.  Just  as  Joe  's  about  to  answer,  a  broad  sha- 
dow darkens  the  door,  a  voice  calls,  and  the  bookseller  goes  out ; 
first,  however,  taking  the  pound  and  laying  four  shillings  on  the 
counter.  But  Joe  takes  up  only  one,  squeezes  the  melodious  kit, 
first  giving  it  a  polish  on  his  smock,  into  the  green  bag,  Nell's 
secret  and  handiwork,  and  makes  his  way  out,  to  see  before  him, 
a  burly  red-faced  man  on  horseback. 

**  Ya-es,  Mr.  Melody,  ya-es,  the  law 's  too  lenient.  We  must 
have  a  little  more  hanging  before  we  put  down  human  vice.  As 
my  name 's  Justice  Statute,  (I  may  very  properly  remark  it  was  a 
Statute  at  Large)  five  commitments,  before  breakfast  this  morning, 
for  a  drunken  forge  riot  on  Whitsun's  Eve.    A  drunken  riot,  bro- 
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kai  heaidstuid  b^MS  ;  bul  IVe  settled  *em,  off  to  jail  wHk 
and  Jinkle,  aad  two  or  tbree  oihert,  for  H '»  onlj  »  magiatwilai 
tbat  can  put  himian  nature  properly  down,  with  die  stroi^  am  ef 
ihe  kwy  and  this  aim  moai  he  used  stronglj,  Mr.  Melody,  I  e«tt 
ieSl  joo  ;  but — but — wbat  is  this  boy  staring  it  ?  "  Joe 's  btett 
looking  up,  for  he  has  heard  the  name  of  Flukes,  and  this  mi|^hty 
defender  of  the  BHtish  Constitution  likes  paspo'  fledi  and  blood 
to  feel  the  sword  of  justice,  but  by  no  means  to  gaze  upora  Ha 
Uoated  wielder.  As  Joe  isn't  abashed,  howerer,  (right,  my  hdl) 
the  StaUtte  in  broaddoth  goes  on :  **  Look  at  your  betters  humbly^ 
boy,  he-m !  and  so  go  hmne  and  learn  your  oateehism,  and  huw* 
Hty.  Be  off'-^it  *s  Ukely  we  shall  meet  again,  you  yagsboiid,  asd 
iken — «/'m  stringent  against  disrespect  to  ^e  Constitution^  Mr* 
M^ody, — he-m !  ke-m !  he-m  !  Now  a  word.  By  Friday  ne:^ 
tke  latest  edition  of  ''Jinks  and  Tickle  on  Commitments  ;  and  *' — 

But  Joe  is  gone  ;  so  blessings  with  thee,  humanising  heai^  of 
genius  !  Hug  thy  kit,  Joe ;  press  it  to  thee  ;  within  it  is  the  SovZ 
of  Harmony,  that  universal  Pan,  or  wt)ndrous  binding-link  through- 
out humanity,  by  which  rough  latent  nature  may  be  humanised, 
and  the  brutefied  satyr  of  ignorance  gently  led  onward  from  tke 
mere  sensual,  to  a  recognisement  of  the  spiritual.  Hug  it,  Joe ! 
Better  than  Jinks  and  Tickle  on  Conmiitments ;  that  / — ^wkom 
nature  has  taught  a  little — can  tell  you,  Joe  I 

Ten  years  gone  by  !  an  unrecorded  unit  in  the  book  ai  tine,- 
except  for  all  injustice  done,  or  human  wisdom  unaecomplisbed  I 

It  is  a  glorious  June  morning  ;  the  air  cool  and  blowing  fresk 
in  from  the  country,  seems  like  one  breath  of  new-mown  hay  and 
oowslipped  fields,  when  a  stranger,  on  whose  ungloved  hands  lik» 
ihe  wealth  of  an  Exchequer  week,  and  who  arrired  the  nigfai 
befbre  in  Lichfidd,  in  a  Long  Acre  traTelling  carriage  and  four, 
steps,  from  the  town's  most  reputed  inn,  where  he  has  set  up,  into 
a  littie  street  hard  by,  before  he  has  eren  breakfasted,  or  tiie 
iraiter  laid  ike  cloth.  He  glances  eagerly  forward :  but,  bless  w  I 
BO  longer  dust  upon  liie  window-panes,  or  Httle  threadbare-nead 
books,  but  from  the  little  quaint  bookseller's  shop,  a  cheeifol 
spirit,  like  the  very  sun  itself,  gleams  out  upon  the  shadowed  pare- 
ment.  It 's  dear  the  doctrine  of  necessity  has  merged  into  that 
of  free-will,  and  that  humble  shag  has  mounted  up  into  astonishini^ 
bird Veye.  So  it  has  ;  and  the  little  old  cynic  behind  his  wdl^ 
filled  counter  is  not  only  working  a  cheerful  crotchet,  and  haraig 
an  early  p^,  but  m  svqsenntending  the  packing  of  an  amaaing 
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hmmftsK,  l^  a  TcriUUe  little  Mrs.  lModj»  imj  aad  tdm  in  MUin 
fcawifti  and  fl«weied  aiMKw],  and  Tory  white  stoekiagj^  and  rmy 
meeAfi^^watiloohing  altogether  as  rosy  and  freth,  aa  if  iIm 
ware  the  yotj  qoeen  of  apples  fron  a  t^miast  erdiard  baogh*  If 
I  misiake  Dot,  she  and  the  haoaper  are  both  theresaltof  free-wfll; 
the  latter  m  an  eapeeial  d^^ree,  for  there 's  going  into  it  a  great 
finni  eake,  and  apennd  ef  tea,  and  a  roll  of  hird^s  eje,  and  ageod 
haitie  oi  Jamaica — and  fading  np»  so  aa  to  lie  lig^tlj  en  the  tap, 
a  trim  liUle  frock,  aU  pink,  that 's  to  suit  some  little  i^te  er 
another,  that  you  maj  he  yerj  sure*  Well,  just  too  at  this  rerj 
mmxde,  drives  up  to  the  door,  a  comfortable  aort  of  shandrydan  of 
Ik  gig>  CM)  what  with  the  diligent  apprentice  on  duty,,  the  little  oU 
BM&'s  best  coat  and  hat,  the  little  woman  so  trim,  the  hamper, 
and  so  €aa,  it 's  clear  they  're  going  to  make  a  holiday  of  it, — and 
so  they  are,  for  it 's  Whitson-Mondi^.  Ten  years  that  reiy  day 
since  Joe  bonght  the  kit ;  and  the  stranger's  first  word  is  of  it. 

''Why,  bless  you,  sir,"  says  Melody,  qpeaking  so  oat  of  himself 
thai  the  lit^  old  lady  lifts  her  hands,  and  tlM  apprentice  stops 
fall  ahori  in  carrying  the  hamper  to  the  door, — "  why,  it  was  no 
other  than  Joe  Huistly  as  we're  a-going  to  see.  Why,  he 's  as  well 
known  now  oyer  the  counties  as  the  Minster  organ^ay,  ur — and 
it*#  astonishing  what  he's  brought  out  of  the  foige  as  I  may  say, 
rough  and  hissing  and  gusty  as  it  is,  and  put  it  like  an  angd- 
spirit  into  the  coarse  natures  about  him.  Bkas  you,  sir,  old 
Statute  the  justice  has  shut  up  his  books,  and  haoi't  signed  a 
commitment  these  last  eighteen  months,  and  it's  dear  he*s  only  in 
her  blessed  Majesty's  commission  just  to  pound  a  stray  pig  or 
dcoikey  now  and  then.  And  so  the  flaming  sword  of  justice,  he 
(Mice  kept  pretty  bright  by  puUiog  out,  is  growing  rusty  in  its 
scabbard,  and  'U  stick  there,  I  hope.  Well,  sir,  that  kit  was  a 
blessed  step  from  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  for  Joe  's  made  some 
scores  of  hearty  songs  for  the  people,  and  has  put  such  a  deal  of 
the  common  heart  of  human  nature  in  'em,  that  Uiey  sell  by  scores, 
and  so  profit  him  and  me  too — ^but  we're  going  to  aee  him, 
and"— 

"  And  I  too,"  said  the  gaunt,  pale,  haggard  man,  in  his  hrokai 
BngJ&th,  "bni— " 

"  Ay,  sir ;  I  see  you  want,  like  many  more,  to  hear  Joe's 
story.  Well,  it's  a  cheerful  one;  but  step  in,  sir,  though  I  can't 
^More  you  long,  for  I  wouldn't  disappoint  Joe,  not  even  for  the 
Uahaphiraelfl" 
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In  the  gorgeous  eyemng  sunligbt  of  the  same  day,  that  eostlj 
carriage  reaches  the  green-tree-fringed  boundary  of  the  swiartk 
common  I  hare  spoken  of.  The  pale,  haggard  mmi  within  is  the 
great  Italian  mcteitro,  whom  convention  stoops  to  honour,  whcna 
convention  has  bought,  whom  convention  glories  for  the  day  of 
fashion,  to  forget  and  pass  into  oblirion  as  soon  as  a  newer  ''star  *^ 
shall  arise  ;  yet  he  has  come  humbly,  not  scornfully,  to  see  theU 
genius,  that  earns  its  free  but  honest  bread  by  labour  of  sinew  and 
muscle,  to  leave  it  without  one  bond  to  be  pure  high  priest  over 
spiritually-growing  natures  of  the  many  around. 

Up  to  the  very  door  of  the  once  dame-school  cottage  the  green 
sward  comes,  and  the  cottage  now  has  a  quaint  wooden  porch  and 
a  deal  of  ivy  about  it,  and  garden  palings  near,  with  clustering 
roses  and  young  trees  over  it ;  and  now  on  chairs,  on  forms,  on 
the  smooth  sward  itself,  scores  of  happy  holiday  people,  in  whitest 
smocks  and  brightest  gowns  (not  by  i  oung  England  decorated), 
ay !  and  even  gentry  too,  and  old  gray-haired  clergymen  and 
forge-masters,  and,  best  of  all,  Mr.  Statute  the  justice  (Jinks  and 
Tickle  are  shut  up  at  home),  are  come  on  this  blessed  evening,  in 
cool  and  shadow — ^work  done,  care  forgotten,  to  hear  Joe  and  his 
matchless  Kit.     Oh,  God  !  what  kingship  has  true  genius  ! 

And  there,  just  as  the  maestro  comes  near,  Joe  takes  his  place 
at  a  long  table  before  the  door,  and  there  is  the  kit,  and  there  is 
that  gamerer  of  the  beaded  gold,  near  Joe,  as  in  her  heart ;  ay, 
and  old  Melody,  with  an  ear  as  wide  as  Orpheus', — and  what 's 
best,  one  precious  little  womanhood  of  a  flower,  for  a  Titan  like  Joe 
to  show  forth  to  the  world  as  his  own ;  and  on  her  arm,  in  the  pink 
frock,  a  little  Joe,  all  life,  that  puts  its  tiny  gladdened  hands  forth, 
and  has  a  word  that  tells  a  pretty  tale  of  the  thimble  and  the  green 
bag.  It's  clearly,  "Dad,  dad,  da !  '*  Well,  Nell,  thou  art  a 
happy  one ! 

The  kit 's  ready  ;  it  begins  ;  a  score  of  forge4ads  stand  up  and 
chime  in  with  it  and  Joe's  voice  ;  and  the  songs  that  come  are  so 
ready  to  every  tongue,  flow  so  freshly  from  the  fountain  of  the 
heart,  and  are  such  a  link  of  touching  nature,  graced  with  art, 
that  he  of  convention  bends  drooping  as  a  disciple,  whilst  rough 
swart  faces  wonder  earnestly,  as  if  they  never  heard  that  match- 
less kit  before  ;  and  the  baby,  too,  has  crept  to  Joe's  knee,  willi 
little  blue  eyes  uplifted  at  the  dancing  strings ;  and  Nell  has  but 
one  gaze  ;  it  is  for  the  face  of  the  kit's  dear  master. 

The  last  string  hasn't  done  vibrating  before  that  memorable  <dd 


Bcoim  Tom  and  Us  wig  come  on  the  table,  lookup  as  cnsp  and 
aa^urling  as  evec ;  for  as  Joe  knows  there  is  no  necni  to  staxui  and 
wait.iipon  the  soul  of  hannonj  with  ^thirsty  lips  ;  the  true  spirit 
once  awakened,  enjoyment  stands  erect,  where  sensoalitj  crawled 
to  Innd  and  to  debase  ! 

Well,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  the  maestro  comes  forward  straight 
at  once,  and  grasps  Joe's  horny  hand  ;  ay,  and  isn't  too  proud,  pre- 
sently,, to  touch  TcHn's  wig  ;  and  that  done,  he  teUs  all  about  his 
thoughts  when  that  kit  was  bought,  and  then  tries  to  tempt  Joe 
from  tiie  forge  to  earn  conrention's  gold. 

**  Why,  thimk  ye,  no,  sir,"  says  Joe,  straight  out  at  once, 
without  a  minute's  hesitation.  ''They're  fine  things  you  tell 
about,  but  they  don't  tempt  me.  No  ;  the  bit  of  talent  I  have 
I  'U  keep  for  struggling  human  creatures  ;  for  the  souls  of  poor 
men  only  want  aws^ening,  so  as  to  soften  the  despised,  rough, 
latent  spirit,  and  pave  the  way  for  truth  and  knowledge.  This  is 
what  I  try  to  do,  sir,  and  hope  to  do,  sir,  from  the  hour  I  heard 
the  Minster  organ.  Ay,  sir,  and  I  don't  think  I  'm  far  wrong, 
when  I  tell  you,  poor  scholar  as  I  am,  that  men  of  genius  are 
Gods  natural  pries^iood,  who  only  serve  truly  on  humanity^s 
GREAT  ALTAB,  wMn  they  make  that  genius  free  to  all,  as  the  light 
and  air  of  heaven  !  I  think  ye,  sir,  Nell  and  the  kit,  and  these 
dear  friends  around,  are  quite  enou^  for  one  man's  happiness. 
Yes  ;  the  kit,  as  Melody  knows,  has  done  wonders  !  " 

T^ilMkt  with  songs  and  Brown  Tom,  and  a  dance  as  merry  as  the 
fairies  beneath  the  stars,  a  precious  ending  to  the  holiday  is  made 
of  it ;  a  very  Whitsun's  night  to  wdcome  in  the  blushing  summer ; 
and  so,  better  than  bull-dog  Griz^zle  matches  (by  the  way,  the  old 
|i^ow  frisks  his  tail,  and  courts  the  baby's  steps) ;  better  than 
cribbage  scorings  on  a  down-tmmed  keg  ;  better  than  roared 
murder  from  the  "  Sheers  ;"  better  than  **  Jinks  and  Tickle  on 
Commitments,"  is  this — ^the  spirit  of  adyance  that  has  thus  crushed 
the  coarse  and  sensual ! 

But  long  before  the  dance  is  over,  the  miOestro  is  gone,  al<me  ; 
worse  than  alone  ;  with  no  one  that  hangs  upon  Aif  footstep  ;  with 
no  heart  but  false  ones,  that  feast  upon  and  speculate  for  his  gold ! 
Thus  does  Intellect's  false  worship  of  Mammon  end  !  The  once- 
fttized  flower  of  convention's  praise  is  at  last  cast  rereward,  as  a 
weed  down-trodden  without  a  name ! 

Every  grasping  hand,  every  smile  on  this  night,  is  the  record, 
Joe^  of  thy  worf^p  of  the  true  I 
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BIcMi^ft  OB  tiieOy  Joe;  bleasings  en  ifay  Idt;  blMSHugs  jMI 
OTCVj  0B6  like  tiiee,  that  awakens  the  inner  Bonl;  Ueinii^  ust 
flD  tnie  geniua,  that  helps  <m  its  way  the  m^htj  Tital  life  of  heart 
Ifluit  is  abroad.  Fer  the  e<y«alled  mytibee  of  Fan  was  hot  1^ 
intuition  of  the  eternal  truth  ;  that  one  great  tond  and  fdHomtkip 
of  harmony  had  yet  to  ^Mtualise^  and  link  teyether  the  loasTT 

BROTmnHOOD  OP  MAS, 


MY  HEART  IS  LIKE  THE  BEE. 


Oh  !  my  Heart  is  like  the  Bee*— 

For  it  danceth  up  and  down 
O'er  each  happy  thing  it  sees. 

In  the  cooatry,  in  the  town. 

Oh  !  my  Heart  is  like  the  Bee— 

For  His  ever  nurmuring 
A  Iww  tmie  of  quiet  joy 

O'er  each  fair  and  lovely  thing. 

Oh !  my  Heart  is  like  the  Bee — 

For  frcHn  every  thing  it  meets, 
Be  it  fair,  or  be  it  foul, 

It  sucks  nothing  but  the  sweets. 

Oh !  my  Heart  is  like  the  Bee — 

For  from  every  lowly  flower 
It  doth  bring  a  solace  home 

For  the  cold  and  wintry  hour. 

Oh  !  my  Heart  is  like  the  Bee — 

For  all  gently  it  shall  creep, 
Ai  the  even-song  of  life, 

To  its  nest,  and  go  to  sleep. 

But  my  Heart 's  not  like  the  Bee- 
It  raall  wake  again,  and  fly 

Where  the  sweet  things  never  wither, 
And  the  bright  things  never  die. 

And  my  Heart  *s  not  like  the  Bee — 

*Twill  be  then  a  bliss  to  know. 
That  'twas  a  wise  and  faithful  heart, 

To  SE]$  NOtJOHT  BUT  OOOD  BUjOW  ! 

R.  E.  B.  MioLBLiiaM. 
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IRELAND  AND  THE  IRISH. 

BY  A  VATIYB. 


,  'HteMall  is  darimeBS,  he  does  a  pubHc  good  who  holds  op  s 
rash  taper,  and,  eTen  in  times  of  greater  enlightenment,  there  are 
xeeesses  in  Ihe  temple  of  Truth  where  even  a  feeble  light  is  of  hn- 
portanee.  One  of  the  wont  ^hted  of  the  courts  in  that  temple 
has  been  the  political  one  ;  and  the  darkest  reeess  in  that  court, 
Irish  pditics.  Tl^re  it  has  been  all  groping — darkness  that  conld 
be  felt.  A  few  farthing  eandles  have  been  raised,  but  thej  baTt 
dme  little  to  dispel  the  glomn.  Still  do  the  most  erroneous  yiews 
of  Irehmd's  poliej  and  prospects  obtain  credence,  and  eren  its  aetoal 
condition  is  unknown  or  misunderstood. 

It  maj  seem  a  bold  thing  for  an  Irishman  to  raise  his  torch  of 
bogwood  amongst  the  patent  wailights  <tf  great  metropolitan  news- 
paper and  goyemment  commiasioners.  But  as  he  thinks  his, 
aldiough  a  ruder  and  less  beautiful  instrmnent,  will  throw  rajs  to 
a  greater  distance,  and  enlighten  a  wider  range,  he  feels  it  his 
ditty  to  do  so. 

.  But  dropping  metaphor,  there  is  really  so  much  misconception 
of  Irish  questions,  not  only  amongst  the  people  of  England  gene- 
lally,  but  amongst  the  most  pc^ular  and  approved  writers,  thf^ 
tiiough  but  feebly  fitted  for  the  task,  I  would  fain  be  heard. 

Thus  Ireland  is  too  generally  spoken  of  as  a  continuous  scene 
of  anarchy  and  confusion,  as  a  place  where  life  and  property  are 
insecure,  and  her  people  as  improvident,  and  almost  inci^Ue, 
and  perfectly  careless,  of  improvement.  Even  those  writers  most 
^oted  and  relied  upon,  both  by  politicians  and  law-makers,  are 
oft^i  vague  and  conjectural  in  their  statements  of  facts,  and 
generally  false  in  their  ccmelusions.  '*  Ireland,*'  says  Mr.  Nichol, 
''  is  now  sufferii^  under  a  drcle  of  evils,  producing  and  repco- 
duoing  one  another.  Want  of  capital  produces  want  of  emj^oj* 
ment — want  of  ^nployment  turbulence  and  misery — inseeorilj 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  so  on.  Until  this  circle 
is  broken  the  evils  must  continue,  and  probably  augment.  The 
&Bt  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  security — that  will  produce  or 
invite  capital,  and  capital  will  give  employment."    Mr.  Foster 
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indulges  in  the  same  system  of  circles.  He  tells  us  it  is  intense 
competition  produces  want  of  employment,  that  starvation,  that 
discontent,  disturbance,  insecurity,  and  so  on.  "It  is  an  unhappy 
circle  of  mischief,  out  of  which  all  political  disturbances  have 
arisen."  To  such  plausible<looking  theories,  I  altogether  object : 
though  they  look  well  in  print  and  sound  like  sense  and  philoso- 
phy, like  all  circles  and  ciphers,  they  are  hollow  and  valueless. 
To  the  statements  on  which  they  depend,  I  would  give  a  poative 
denial,  and  equally  false  are  the  theories  deduced  from  them. 
'  There  is  a  fearful  amount  of  insecurity  of  life  and  property 
here,  as  I  shall  show,  but  it  is  not  such  as  these  writers  would 
suggest.  The  kind  of  insecurity  they  would  have  to  be  believed 
exists  only  in  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  Ireland,  and  there 
it  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  would  at  once  disappear  under  wise 
and  humane  legislation.  Did  such  exist,  we  want  neither  capital 
nor  employment ;  nor  our  people  industry,  intelligence,  knowledge 
or  virtue.  I  put  these  statements  in  opposition  to  the  cant  phrases 
and  stereotyped  slang  which  are  made  an  excuse  for  the  enactment 
of  coercive,  and  the  maintenance  of  mischievous  and  oppressive, 
laws, — ^and  I  engage  to  maintain  this  truth. 

First.  I  have  said  that  the  accusation  of  insecurity  of  property 
and  disobedience  to  the  laws  applies  only  to  a  comparatively  smidl 
portion  of  Ireland :  that  portion  comprises  parts  of  the  midland 
counties  of  Tipperary,  Roscommon,  King's  County,  and  the  inland 
portions  of  Waterford,  Clare,  Galway,  and  Limerick :  though  ex- 
tending through  so  many  counties,  it  does  not  contain,  probably,  more 
than  1,000,000  inhabitants.  It  has  always  been  the  battle-ground 
of  Ireland,  and  exhibits  the  same  mixture  of  races,  and  something 
of  ihe  reckless  and  unsettled  habits,  and  love  of  change  and  ad- 
venture, which  characterise  other  districts.  There,  first  feudalism 
was  brought  into  contact  with  clanship,  and  after  fearful  struggles 
partially  displaced  it ;  and  there,  in  after  years,  the  natural»ed 
Saxon  combated  for  the  liberties  of  Ireland  with  later  invaders, 
and  was  himself  displaced  for  the  more  ready  tools  of  government. 
To  these  circumstances  we  may  perhaps  trace  its  present  condi- 
tion. But  even  this  part  of  Ireland  is  greatly  falsified.  The  people 
are  physically  the  finest  in  Ireland  ;  and,  mentally,  not  inferior  to 
any  ;  they  have  all  the  generosity,  ardour,  and  attachment  of  the 
Irish  character,  and  more  of  independence  and  manliness.  Under 
a  just  and  kindly  government  they  would  be  sure  to  become  indus- 
trious, careful,  and  happy. 
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Of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  zofar  as  the  people  are  concerned^  there 
is  no  place,  on  earth  where  there  is  more  security:  there  is  a 
degree  of  moral  eleyation  and  depth  of  religious  feeling,  especially 
in  the  South,  rarely  to  he  met  with,  which  is  the  host  of  all  secu- 
rities ;  with  this  there  is  a  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  and  a  power 
of  endurance  under  priyation  and  suffering,  quite  unknown  in 
England.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  petty  larceny  cases,  which 
have  their  ohvious  origin  in  want  and  distress,  our  courts  are  aU 
hut  idle ;  at  neither  of  the  four  last  assizes  in  the  city  of  Cork 
were  there  more  than  six  or  eight  criminal  cases  for  trial,  and 
amongst  the  whole  hut  one  of  an  aggrayated  character.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  coimty :  in  neither  has  there  heen  husiness  for  a 
second  jury.  In  the  adjoining  county  of  Kerry  there  is  the  same 
ahsence  of  crime  of  an  aggrayated  character.  There  has  not  heen 
a  capital  conyiction  in  either  for  eleyen  years ;  yet  these  two 
counties  alone  possess  a  larger  population  than  the  whole  of  the 
disturhed  districts,  as  they  are  called.  Such,  also,  is  the  condition 
of  the  Western  counties  of  Connaught — although  the  people  are 
the  poorest  on  earth — of  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Wicklow, 
Kildare,  Meath,  Duhlin,  Louth,  <kc.  :  in  one  of  these  ^i  a  late 
•assizes  there  was  not  a  single  case  for  trial.  Such,  also,  is  the  con- 
dition of  large  portions  of  those  counties  where  the  sacrifice  of 
life  has  heen,  alas !  too  frequent — eyen  of  Tipperary  itself.  Of  the 
Proyince  of  Ulster  I  need  not  speak  ;  eyen  the  most  prejudiced 
writers  speak  of  it  as  the  ahode  of  industry,  prosperity,  and  of  all 
the  advantages  of  advanced  civilisation ;  yet  die  counties  of  Ulster 
contain  2,500,000  of  the  population  of  the  country — ^fiilly  one- 
third. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
portion,  Ireland  enjoys  a  high  moral  position,  and  ^t  the  general 
charge  is  false,  that  life  and  property  are  insecure.  Of  this  unsettled 
portion  I  have  said  nothiug,  either  in  contradiction  of  the  reports 
generally  circulated  concerning  it,  or  in  extenuation  of  its  faults. 
I  know  the  facts  to  he  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  shape  in  which 
they  are  given  to  the  public,  hut  it  would  require  an  amount  of 
detail  altogether  inconsistent  with  my  present  purpose  to  place 
them  in  their  true  light ;  yet,  taking  them  at  their  worst  and  froin 
the  most  prejudiced  sources,  they  give  no  foundation  to  the  preva- 
lent opinions  with  regard  to  Ireland  generally.  And  yet,  were  it 
otherwise,  could  it .  be  wondered  at  ?  We  should  remember 
we  are  speaking  of  a  country,  one-h^f  of  whose  population  are 
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itways  cm  (^  retgo  of  destitotioB,— ^nt-tlurd,  for  ihm&  wmWa  <tf 
ibe  yetr,  abicdate  paupers ;  withont  any  meftna  of  wippaonkiw 
eii^efiee  bat  the  ebourity  of  ndghlKmn  just  o&e  d^ree  better -m 
tiiaa  themsdres.  I  know  it  is  thought  by  some  that  these  thh^ 
are  exaggerated — that  such  a  condition  (^  the  people  is  too  nvm^ 
•trous  to  be  believed ;  but,  no  ;  it  is  fearfully  true.  I  wiU  gii^ 
just  one  case ;  but  it  is  a  futhful  sam^  of  two-thirds  of  Ireland: 
it  is  from  the  Report  of  ^b»  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  iJUe 
amount  of  distress  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mailow,  a  place  lodled 
vpan  as  rather  better-conditioned  than  the  average  of  our  mnd 
districts ;  Mallow  being  one  of  our  most  thrivihg  inland  ixnma, 
lying  within  twenty  milea  of  the  city  of  Cork,  and  possessing  Con- 
siderably over  the  average  number  of  resident  gentry ;  in  faot^  ifae 
|dace  where  any  one  acquainted  with  die  BouSi  of  Ireland  ireM. 
expect  to  find  least  distress.  Here  five  townlands  had  beai  <»r«- 
ftdly  gone  over,  the  inhabitants  personally  vinted,  and  an  a^surate 
report  made  out,  the  sum  of  which  is — that  of  a  population  of 
1,322,  721  are  in  a  state  of  great  destitutieD ;  many  of  tibtoDi 
living  on  nettles  Mid  corn  kale  ; — and  even  of  ^e  farmers,  who 
are  not  mentioned  in  this  number  as  destitute,  few  have  more 
than  wiU  give  themselves  and  their  dependents  one  meal  of  pota- 
toes a-day  imtil  the  new  crops  are  in.  Even  in  the  cities,  and  of 
those  who  are  at  work,  thousands  are  unaUe  to  earn  more  tban 
will  purchase  a  sufficiency  of  the  worst  possible  descripti<m  of 
homan  food,  without  one  penny  to  pay  for  clothes  or  lodging. 

Would  it  be  wonderful  if,  under  such  circumstances,  outrage  and 
anarchy,  'vice  and  crime  should  exist  to  a  considerable  extent  ? 
But  they  do  not.  You  enter  one  of  the  abodes  of  wretchedness 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  you  hear  neither  repinings  nor  dis- 
oontent ;  the  wife  or  mother,  if  there  be  such,  gives  utteranee  to 
none  but  sounds  of  trust  and  gratitude ;  and  they  are  neither 
cant  phrases  nor  r^igious  slang,  learned  by  rote  to  be  parroted 
forth  at  a  fitting  opportunity,  but  the  sincere  and  earnest  breathingB 
of  the  heart.  The  children  evince  a  degree  of  mirthfulness  almost 
incredible  under  such  circumstances ;  while  the  father,  the  poor  drudge 
who  has  worked  his  day  for  the  miserable  pittance  that  half  supports 
them,  has  enough  of  the  mother's  piety,  and  of  the  children's  cheer- 
ftdness  to  enable  him  to  bear  his  lot  without  repining,  and  to 
preserve  him  alike  from  despondency  and  vice.  Surely  ^'God 
tismpers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  :  "  but  He  does  more ;  He 
ghres  to  his  sUicken    childrexi  hopes  and   consolations  wla<di 
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lingitte&  ifae  dari^esi  lot.  It  is  not  from  audi  m  peofile  relMUkn 
and  outrage  are  to  be  feared  :  let  the  hand  of  lo^e  and  gentlenois 
fat  «iiended  towards  them,  and  there  will  be  a  sure  return  of  tnut 
and  gratiti^ :  it  is  onlj  a  continnatioii  of  wrong  and  ppprnnion 
ijddi  can  goad  them  to  resistanee. 

la  it  thna  untme  that  insecurity  of  life  and  ftopeiiy  exiata  m 
Iroland?     Alasl  no.     I  have  ab^adj  asserted  uiat  it  does    » 
inieenitj  is  tlie  ntle»  security  the  exception :    not  eonfijaed  to 
^s  or  that  district,  Irat  oven^n'eadbg  the  whole  oenntij.     B«t 
it  is  net  the  insecurity  of  the  capitalist  or  the  landholder,  but  ef 
ibid  peasant,  of  the  broken-down  tiller  of  the  smL     It  is  not  the 
iaseenrity  of  a  few  proprietors,  bnt  of  millions  of  the  people,  the 
gnat  mass  of  those  whose  toil  feeds  a  rapacious  oligarchy.     The 
fenner  knows  n<M^  from  one  season  to  another  whether  he  will  be 
allowed  to  tUl  thai  ground  which  yields  to  him  a  miserable  and 
precarious  su|^MHt ;  nay,  he  knows  not  when  he  has  ploughed 
ibe  huid,  and  put  in  the  seed,  Mid  watched  orer  it  with  patient 
hofps^  whether  he  shall  dare  to  reap  where  he  has  sown : 
igr,  he  may  reap  too  ;  he  may  plough,  and  sow,  and  reap, 
and  winnow,  but  he  dare  not  eat  the  £tit.     The  old  law  said : 
*'  Te  shdl  iH>t  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth .  out  the^-  com. " 
But  ihe  new  law  saith  to  the  human  labourer:     *'  Thou  shalt 
not  ^it  of  the  results  of  thy  industry."     The  curse  on  man 
at  first  was  :  '<  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread  ;** 
but  the  Irish  peasaiit  is  doubly  cursed,  for,  though  the  sweat 
drop  from  his  brow  like  rain,  bread  he  dare  not  eat ;  his  com 
and  lus  cattle  feed  the  blacksmith  of  Birmingham,  and  the  wearer 
of  Manchest^, — (blessings  on  them  both,  they  are  fast  grow- 
ing ii^  men!) — but  the  down-trodden  peasant  of  Erin  may 
roam  oyer  her  green  fields,  and  mark  the  young  com  shoot  up, 
and  gath^  into  ear  and  ripen,  but  it  blooms  not  for  him  :  by  him 
stands  the  agent  of  his  foreign  landlord,  to  snatch  from  him  the 
fruits  which  his  toil  has  wrested  from  the  worn  out  and  oyerdone 
soil ;  and  if  the  result  is  not  satisfactory,  he  turns  him  out  to 
starve  by  the  wayside,  to  make  room  for  the  more  pn^table-r- 
more  profitable,  because  more  justly  treated.  Nay,  he  sends  him  not 
out  alone ;  his  neighbour,  who  would  have  shared  with  him  his  last 
peiato,  is  cast  out  too  ;  and  as  extermination  is  the  object — as  the 
bei^ars  would  be  troublesome  about  the  estate — ^whoever  gives 
shelter  to  the  desolate  wanderers,  even  in  a  shealisg  on  a  barren 
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moor,  is  visited  with  the  terrors  of  the  law,  that  most  fearful 
engine  of  oppression  to  the  friendless  peasant  !  ^  r 

Security  of  life  and  property! — it  is  a  mockery  in  Ireland  ; 
amongst  the  millions  of  her  children,  there  is  no  such  thing.  I>o 
we  require  proof? — ^Every  day's  report  hrings  with  it  the  harrowing 
details  ;  now  it  is  the  occupants  of  a  single  cahin,  now  those  of  a 
•village,  who'  are  rohhed  of  their  all,  and  turned  out  to  starve. 
Proof, — ^you  see  it  in  the  squalid  rags  of  thousands  who  flock  to 
reap  your  own  fields  in  the  harvest  time — ^you  see  it  in  the  thou- 
sands who  throng  the  quays  of  your  maritime  ports,  to  seek  that 
security  in  foreign  lands,  which  is  not  granted  to  them  on  the  soil 
which  their  fathers  reclaimed  from  the  mountain  side  and  the  har- 
ren  moor,  and  of  which,  in  many  cases,  they  were  also  the  lords. 

Let  us  dwell  a  little  longer  on  this  proof  of  insecurity — I  mean 
emigration.  There  is  no  man  on  earth  so  wedded  to  his  home  as 
the  Irishman.  The  Englishman  or  the  Scotchman  leaves  his  native 
place  with  comparative  indifference  :  with  us  it  is  a  life-struggle  ; 
the  instinct  of  love  and  country  is  stronger  than  in  most  men,  the 
domestic  affections  are  more  intense  and  sacred,  and  the  social 
feelings  of  friendship  and  relationship  are  more  powerful  and 
hinding' ;  hence,  the  departure  of  a  hody  of  emigrants  is  one  of 
the  most  harrowing  scenes  the  eye  can  light  upon,  even  in  this 
land^of  suffering ;  the  wailing  and  lamentations  of  some^  the  calm, 
suhdued  grief  of  others,  the  wild  over-acted  merriment  of  others, 
put  on  to  conceal  their  anguish,  and  cheer  the  spirit  of  some  one 
left  hehind, — ^but  through  which  you  see  the  starting  tears.  How 
often  have  I  seen  strong  men  weeping  scalding  tears  upon  the 
shoulders  of  their  friends,  aged  men  and  women  struck  down  under 
the  bereavement  of  losing  the  last  remnants  of  their  families  1  I 
shall  never  forget  one  aged  woman:  she  sat  upon  a  beam,  her 
straining  eyes  riveted  upon  the  receding  emigrant  ship,  and  as  it 
left  her  sight  she  raised  one  long  dismal  scream  of  anguish,  the 
dreadful  music  of  a  breaking  heart.  Her  tale  was  sad  but  short. 
Her  "two  fine  boys"  had  gone  to  America  three  years  before, 
and  her  niece  and  daughter,  the  last  remnants  of  her  family,  were 
departing,  and  she  was  left  alone,  with  no  refuge  but  the  work- 
house, or  the  charity  of  her  neighbours.  These  emigrants  no 
country  need  be  ashamed  of ;  they  are  healthy,  robust,  intelligent, 
and  industrious,  careful  even  to  parsimony,  and  what  is  of  more 
value,  they  are  chaste,  temperate,  and  virtuous.     Would  such  men 
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go  away  if  there  was  securitj  for  life  and  property  at  borne  t 
They  are  chiefly  from  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Claire,  Galway, 
and  Limerick  ;  they  leave  the  finest  land  in  Ireland,  some  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  to  till  the  deserts  ;  a  climate  where  the^  can 
"work  the  whole  year,  for  one  where  they  can  work  hut  six  monvhs. 

There  is  abundance  of  reclaimahle  land  in  Ireland  in  the  sam6 
condition — so  far  as  human  industry  is  concerned — as  it  was  left 
by  the  deluge.  They  carry  with  them,  and  spend  in  the  expenses 
of  transit,  abundant  capital  for  its  redemption  from  waste,  and 
they  have  willing  hands  and  stalwart  arms,  hut  it  neither  can  nor 
will  he  sold,  and  they  dare  not  ^x  a  spade  in  it :  3850  such 
emigrants  left  the  port  of  Limerick  this  spring,  as  many  more 
must  have  taken  their  departure  from  other  ports ;  the  whole  num- 
ber cannot  fall  short  of  10,000  in  the  year,  from  Tipperary  and 
the  surrounding  counties  alone.  What  a  drain  is  this  upon  the 
industrious  and  virtuous  inhabitants  of  a  district  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  little  more  than  1,000,000  !  Suicidal  landlords  of  Tip- 
perary— of  Ireland,  ye  are  driving  into  banishment  the  men  who 
would  relieve  you  from  debt  and  pauperLnn,  and  make  the  titles 
ye  possess,  not  empty  sounds  as  at  present,  the  mockery  of  those 
amongst  whom  ye  flaunt  them ;  men  who  would  save  you  from  the 
clutches  of  the  bailiff  and  the  money-lender.  Ye  are  draining  yoiu* 
lands,  not  of  its  superabundant  moisture,  but  of  its  industrious 
and  thrifty  population,  and  retaining  the  idle,  the  imbecile,  and 
the  extravagant.,  I  will  not  say,  **  Go  to,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and 
howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you,*' — for  they  have 
already  overtaken  ye.  *'  Your  gold  and  your  silver  are  cankered, 
and  your  garments,  (the  flimsy  trappings  of  your  former  greatness) 
are  worn  and  moth-eaten.*'  Ye  are  a  scoff  and  a  byword,  the 
beggarly  hangers  on  of  aristocracy,  watching  for  the  shreds  and 
droppings  of  pensions  and  sinecures,  or  grabbling  amongst  black- 
legs and  horse  jockeys,  for  the  spoils  of  the  silly  sons  of  the 
English  nobility. 

Another  striking  proof  of  the  insecurity  of  property  amongst  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  may  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  deposits  in 
the  savings  banks.  At  present  those  banks  hold  about  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  unemployed  capital — judging  from  the  Cork 
banks,  of  which  alone  I  know  anything — and  where  400,000?.  are 
deposited.  Much  the  largest  portion  of  this  belongs  to  small 
farmers.  The  average  deposits  are  under  301. ;  the  interest  less 
than  3  per  cent.     Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  a  fanner 
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whose  land  wants  eveirthio^  that  is  necessary  to  make.it  friutfy, 
would  not  put  his  little  saWngs  into  a  bank  where  he  j^ts  less 
than  3  per  cent  for  it,  when  he  might  put  it  into  his  land,  and 
make  10  or  20  per  cent.,  if  he  w^e  sure  of  its  remaining  his  own. 
There  is  no  bank  to  the  farmer  like  the  soil ;  every  extra  shilling 
and  every  extra  effort  it  repays  with  redoubled  interest.  Some  of 
the  scenes  at  one  bank,  thougb  indications  of  the  nnwHmd.eftaffiden 
of  society,  are  highly  ludicrous  ;  &e<|uently  the  manager,  or  one  of 
the  clerks,  is  called  out  to  some  one  on  particular  business ;  a 

Skunt  peasant  is  in  waitix^,  who,  after  carefully  peering  threogh 
e  doors  to  ^e  that  no  one  is  listening,  pulls  off  his  hat,  and 
whispers  softly,  that  he  has  a  pound  or  two  to  have  kept  &r  ham, 
but  adds  with  energy,  *'  God  bless  your  hcmour^  and  don't  tett 
anybody."  He  then  produces  ibe  money  from  some  feeess  in  hm 
drapery  ;  but  should  any  one  tt{^>ear  it  is  instantly  conveyed  baek 
to  its  place  of  concealment.  But  the  money  in  the  savingahaAks 
forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  savings  of  the  Iriidi  peasantry ; 
the  greater  number  will  not  trust  them  even  there,  Mid  frti&r 
hiding  their  accumulations  in  some  cranny  in  their  hovels,  the 
squalid  condition  of  which  is,  in  many  cases,  preserved  to  avert 
suspicion.  Yet  how  have  these  miserable  savings  been  gained  ? 
One  would  think,  from  the  caution  and  fears  of  the  "pouaetmarB, 
they  were  the  produce  of  fraud  or  violence  ;  far  from  it ;  Aey  Ave 
the  gleanings  of  the  most  rigid  parsimony,  from  the  resu£ls  of 
hard,  earnest,  and  most  ill-paid  toil. 

The  previous  reasoning  replies  also  to  two  other  it^ns  in  Mr. 
Nichols  magic  circle — want  of  capital,  and  want  of  employment. 
Were  there  security  to  the  farmer,  there  is  over  1,000,()00?.  in 
our  savings  banks,  and  to  this  we  might  add  at  least  tus  much 
more,  which  would  assuredly  be  at  once  expended  on  our  waste 
and  half-tilled  lands,  giving  employm^it  to  all  our  snrplua  popular 
tion  ;  an  employment  they  are  ready  to  undertake  at  once,  requir- 
ing neither  training  nor  acts  of  parhament.  To  the  ojher  charge, 
of  ''want  of  industry,"  the  dockyards  and  harvest-fieMs,  the 
workshops  and  railways  of  England,  and  the  prairies  and  back* 
woods  of  America  give  the  most  emphatic  denial ;  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  benumbing  influence  of  hopeless 
poverty,  and  the  contentment  produced  by  despair  of  advimcement, 
have  had  their  influejBce  on  the  national  character  ;-^and  ik  would 
take,  perhaps,  a  generation  or  two  even  of  more  wise  and  just 
government  than  we  have  ever  yet  been  blessed  with  in  Ireland, 
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to  produce  that  self-dependence  and  untiring  persereraaee  for 
which  the  English  people  are  remarkable. 

There  is  bat  one  tme  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland,  and  it  is 
composed  in  one  word — justice  ;  justice  to  her  toiling,  ill>olad, 
S14ioiised,  ill-fed  dbdldren.  She  might,  with  a  fair  claim  to  b^^ 
heard,  Ask  of  England  merej,  and  a  helping  hand  at  welL  From 
her  she  has  received  the  deep  wounds  that  yet  rankle  in  her  sidM ; 
but  let  her  receiye  justice,  free  unstinted  justice,  and  rapidly  will 
the  evila  of  her  cimditioa  disappear,  and  plenty  and  prosperity  yiait 
her.  This  is  vague :  I  will  explain  what  I  mean.  It  is  security  for 
li£e  aod  ^operty — the  cant  phrase  of  some  of  her  doctors,  but  not 
as  they  meMi  it : — security,  not  for  the  lordling  in  his  castle,  he 
does  not  require  it,  but  for  the  peasant  in  his  cottage ;  miftr  the 
landow3ter,  butyrom  him  i — security  to  the  poor  man  for  Uie  just 
results  of  his  industry.  There  are  robbers  and  marderers  in 
Irduid  who  diBtai'b  its  whole  moral  and  physical  constitution,  and 
-Dter&xt  its  progress;  but  they  are  not  clad  in  rags  or  liiexe,  Imt  in 
tNTOcades  and  broad  cloth,  reclining  in  saloons,  living  in  dubs  and 
palaces,  and  received  and  acknowledged  in  the  houses  of  the  great 
, — ^not  Uie  pcu^  midnight  assassin  doing  his  solitary  murder,  bat 
wholesale  aiai^hterers,  who  sweep  away  whole  families  by  tens 
and  hundreds  at  a  time — ^not  the  caitiff  wretch,  driven  by  penury 
to  snatch  from  the  traveller  his  gold,  and  trembiicg  for  the  conse- 
quences, but  men  of  title,  neUeimn,  as  they  are  called,  wresting 
from  the  trembling  hand  of  penury  the  bread*  of  life,  from  the 
toiling  hand  of  industry  its  hai^d^^earned  profits,  and  doing  the 
whole  with  legal  sanction,  according  to  act  of  parliament. 

To  do  that  justice,  to  effect  that  security,  the  whole  system  of 
landed  tenfiu*e  should  be  altered — ^it  is  at  present  most  artificial  and 
absurd.  Improvements  are  proposed,  and  they  show  a  disposition 
to  grapple  with  the  monst^  evil  of  Ireland,  but  they  are  but 
tinkerings.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  simple  form  of  lease  dbould 
be  iq»p(anted  ;  landlK>lders  should  be  obliged  to  give  them,  by 
decreeing  that  in  all  disputea  about  land,  where  th^e  is  not  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  in  all  doubtful  cases,  the 
occupier  should  be  deemed  to  be  the  owner.  This  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  all  other  prc^erty ;  why  is  land  an  exception  ? 
Thus  would  the  granting  of  leases  be  enforced.  These  should  be 
as  simple  as  posuble,  and  always  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord, 
u  they  would  be  for  his  protection,  and  not  that  of  the  tenant. 

The  second  improvement  proposed  is  i^>^ubt  of  value ;  yet  is 
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it  like  Portia's  maxim,  **  To  do  a  great  good,  do  a  little  wrong.^' 
There  seems  no  fairer  claim  than  that  of  the  tenant-farmer  to 
remuneration,  when  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  gives  up  his 
land  greatly  enhanced  in  value.  He  borrows  it  in  a  certain  con- 
dition ;  if  he  improves  it  while  in  his  possession,  surely  he  should 
be  allowed  for  that  improvement ;  he  should  not  be  made  to  give 
back  more  than  he  has  received.  The  usurer  who,  with  his  ten 
or  fifteen  per  cent.,  requires  also  whatever  his  debtor  may  have 
realised,  would  be  looked  upon  as  doubly  iniquitous,  yet  such  usurers 
are  our  landholders — they  exact  for  what  they  lend  the  highest 
possible  rate  of  interest,  and  when  they  get  back  their  own, 
require  also  the  vested  energies  of  their  debtors.  This  is  mani- 
festly unjust;  and  yet,  to  do  justice,  government  is  obliged  to  do 
an  act  of  injustice.  The  tenant  made  a  voluntary  agreement — at 
least  as  voluntary  as  a  drowning  man  could  be  said  to  make  with 
him  who  offers  to  save  him  from  destruction — and  they  are  obliged 
to. step  in  between  the  necessities  of  the  victim  and  the  crushing 
influence  of  a  tyrannous  system.  They  are  obliged  to  say  to  the 
landholder — **  From  the  necessities  of  his  condition,  you  have  forced 
from  your  tenant  unjust  and  arbitrary  engagements.  We  know 
you  have  his  promise  to  fulfil  them,  but  we  will  not  allow  them  to 
be  enforced."  Surely  there  can  be  something  better  than  this  ! 
"What  endless  sources  of  litigation  will  it  give  rise  to — ^how  ineffec- 
tual is  its  protection  ?  The  tenant  will  still  be  dependent  on  his 
landlord,  the  victim  of  oppression  and  petty  tyranny,  and  of  the 
fearful  evils  of  legal  persecution,  one  of  the  worst  of  the  curses  of 
Ireland. 

The  whole  borrowing  system  should  be  discountenanced,  and 
every  encouragement  and  facility  given  to  purchasers  of  land.  The 
laws  of  entail  and  all  the  legal  difficulties  and  technicalities  sur- 
rounding its  sale  and  transference  should  be  done  away  with,  and 
it  should  be  rendered  as  easy  for  a  man  to  buy  an  acre,  or  half 
«n  acre  of  land,  as  a  cow  or  a  sheep.  The  immense  tract  of 
-country  kept  waste  by  the  nominal  titles  which  a  few  possess  to 
them,  should  bo  given  up  to  the  husbandman,  the  value  of  those 
nominal  titles  paid,  and  the  drones  driven  from  the  hive.  When 
such  things  are  done,  a  free  and  independent  resident  proprietary 
would  spring  up.  In  a  few  years  the  greater  portion  of  the  land 
in  Ireland  would  change  owners,  greatly  to  the  advantage  both  of 
the  present  possessors  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  country 
would  be  held  by  five  millions  of  its  own  people,  instead  of  by  five 
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hundred  foreigners.  The  advantages  are  obvious.  Its  wastes 
would  be  reclaimed,  its  finiitfulness  increased  an  hundred  fold,  its 
population  would  be  all  busy  and  industrious,  we  would  hear  nothing 
of  discontent  or  disturbance,  and  plenty  would  overspread  the  land. 
I  have  now  stated  my  case  and  given  mj  proofs.  To  my  mind,  it 
is  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  all  the  political  vicissitudes,  not  only 
of  this  country  but  of  England,  are  traceable  to  the  land  mono- 
poly, and  the  absurdities  of  land  tenure.  It  is  not  merely  an  Irish 
question ;  but  with  you  English  it  is  not,  as  with  us,  one  of  life 
and  death.  You  have  large  and  profitable  manufactories  to  provide 
bread  for  your  people  ;  and  your  land-holders,  though  too  often 
opposers  of  everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  humanity,  are 
yet  Englishmen,  and  live  in  England,  and  are  consequently  less 
hkely  to  abuse  their  power,  and  more  imder  the  influence  of  sym- 
pathy and  public  opinion.  Tet  you  are  deeply  interested  :  this 
worst  of  the  heir-looms  of  accursed  feudalism  yet  remains  ;  it  must 
be  struck  down  by  the  same  hands  that  felled  the  giant  monopoly. 
No  greater  boon  could  bo  conferred  on  our  involved  aristocracy, 
than  to  give  them  facilities,  and  urge  on  them  the  necessity  &r 
selling  off  large  portions  of  their  estates :  most  of  them  are  only 
nominal  owners,  and  are  in  reality  but  a  sort  of  land-agents  to  a 
host  of  money  lenders,  lawyers,  and  relatives*  It  is  for  such 
reason,  and  in  connection  with  measures  of  a  more  comprehensive 
character,  that  the  proposed  expedient  of  compensation  to  tenants 
would  be  of  value ;  it  would  force  sales,  for  few  of  our  proprietary 
would  be  able  to  pay  for  improvements  in  their  lands,  and  therefore 
should  sell. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  all  that  should  be  done  for  Ireland : 
there  are  many  other  questions  of  importance.  The  Church  abuse 
should  be  cut  down,  and  the  franchise  and  the  representation 
equalised  with  England.  But,  compared  with  the  land  ques- 
tion, all  are  minor  matters,  and,  if  that  were  settled,  other  reforma^ 
would  soon  follow. 

If  such  measures  pass,  the  repeal  of  the  Union  may  be 
deferred  for  years  to  come  ;  if  they  do  not,  it  should  be  granted 
at  once.  If  England  is  incapable  of  governing  Ireland  except  by 
force,  and  with  a  constant  recurrence  to  extraordinary  and  tempo- 
rary enactments,  let  her  give  it  up.  We  are  still  satisfied  to  pay 
our  share  in  the  expenses  of  Government,  tawdry  and  extravagant 
though  it  be  in  appearance^  and  clumsy  and  bungling  in  execution 
—our  share  in  the  expenses  of  war,  so  long  as  that  great  sin  of 
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the  natioBS  continties  to  be  indulged.  We  are  satisfied  to  acknow- 
ledge yoar  snperiwitj — to  bear  your  badge :  all  we  ask  is,  allow  us 
to  maaage  our  own  afbirs.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  done — ^the 
socmer  the  better — the  sooner  done,  the  sooner  will  a  real  union 
grow  up  between  the  nations,  the  sooner  willprosperitj  and  happi- 
ness visit  our  land,  and  be  reflected  back  on  England.  We  cannot 
lire  alone,  we  cannot  lire  in  enmity.  England  cannot  be  happy  or 
prosperous  while  she  has  Ireland  at  her  side  in  want  and  wretched- 
ness ;  her  labourers  and  artizans  cannot  be  fairly  remunerated 
^vdiile  th^re  are  millions  here  to  whom  their  most  meagre  fare 
would  be  feasting.  Ours  wei*e  formed  by  nature  to  be  Sister 
Islands  ;  not  one  as  the  Mistress,  and  the  other  as  the  Slare ;  but 
as  bosom  and  indissoluble  friends,  bound  by  the  closest  ties  oT 
interest  and  fraternity.  I  repeat  it,  our  cause  is  one^ — ^whether  it 
be  Ae  struggle  for  improved  laws  ftom  the  English  Parliament, 
or  for  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union.  An  overgrown  central- 
isation has  trammelled  the  exertions  of  Government,  and,  if  there 
were  no  other  reason  than  the  utter  impossibility  of  its  getting 
through  the  labours  it  has  undertaken  with  anything  like  the  pra- 
demt  exactness  which  they  deserve,  some  of  them  should  be  shifted 
t»  other  shoulders. 

Had  we  the  resolute,  indomitable  will  of  the  people  of  Englan<f, 
oor  ri^ht  would  soon  be  acknowledged  ;  but  we  are  cowards.  With 
all  our  share  in  the  victories  of  Europe  and  India,  eentturies  of^su^ 
jsgtttion,  and  a  religion  imaided  by  intellect  have  done  their  wort 
upon  tB :  but  another  generation  is  arising, — ^temperate,  thoughtftir, 
learned  ;  they  will  see  and  feel  their  power,  and  they  will  be  irre- 
sistible. Pray  God,  that  before  that  time  comes  the  people  may 
not  be  goaded  on  to  attempt  that  by  physical  which  must  be  gained 
by  moral  power !  There  is  yet  rife  among  them  a  fearfhl  War  spirit. 
So  long  at  it  exists,  they  know  not  their  true  poww  ;  so  long  as 
tkey  l^t»  rest  upon  their  ri^t,  so  long  are  they  cowards.  V 
would  say  to  them,  but  with  no  martial  meaning — 

*«  Bide  your  time^  the  vom  is  breakings 
Bright  with  Freedom's  blessed  ray — 
MiHioiia  from  their  trance  awakiug 

SoQB  sh^  stand  in  firm  Array. 

«  ♦  *  * 

Bide  your  time,  one  &]se  step  taken 

Perils  all  you  yet  have  done  ; 
Un^smay'd — erect— un^baken 

Wateb  and  wait,  aiMl  all  is- woBw 
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'Tis  not  by  a  vtOi  titiiflMUUf 

Men  or  states  to  gi«alMiB«lM» ; 
Would  you  win  yoar  lif^its  forercry 

Calm  and  tfao«ij^iU»  bid6  ■"'"-*'■*■■** 


Men  of  England,  help  us !     I  8*7  again  unto  jeu,  it  is  your 
cause  !     You  have  independaii  minds,  and  boneai  hearts  ;  jou 
are  before  us  in  the  mairh  of  freedon— 4he  smd  who  wrought  out 
your  fi-eedom  riveted  our  ttmoA,    Tooar  CrMMrelly  the  scourge  of 
kings,  who  ta^ht  both  momaehj  and  aristoeraey  that  the  people's 
voice  is  not  to  be  resisted,  wrote  his  name  in  our  country's  history 
in  one  deep,'dark,  blood-streak*  l%e people,  whom  he  led  to  victory 
in  England,  in  Ireland,  he  exterminated ;  and  WiQiam,  who  freed 
you  fi-om  the  hateful,  imbeoile,  tj^ramueal  Sioartl,  placed  his 
iron  hoof  upon  our  v^eliMy  and  cmsbed  ns  to  tfae>  earth.     Your 
statesmen  followed  in  their  train.     'ELower&t  liberal  and  just  in 
England,  in  Ireland  their  policy  was  ehanged,  and  grinding  op- 
pression and  rampant  injustice  were  the  only  lawa  we  knew,  until 
after  six  centuries  of  warfare,  Ireland  was  conquerec^  and  laid  her 
calmly  down  at  the  feet  of  her  i^Uer*    Amock  uidon  was  effected, 
and  our  independenee  passed  away*     Did  I  think'  that  an  imagin- 
ary evil,  far  would  I  be  from  lalsesting'  Ofer  it ;  bttt  nearly  fifty 
years  of  experience  has  ^nd  <mt  pec^^^  more  deeply  steeped  in 
poverty  than  eret :  the  manufactures  we  had,  hare  all  but  disap- 
peared ;  religious  dissensions  are  still  kept  alive  amengst  us  ;  and 
while  all  the  rest  of  Europe  haa  been  advaocmg,  we  have  been 
going  back  ;  and  the  conviction  ha«  been  foreed  upon  us  that  the 
worst  legislation  by  Irishmen  was  better  thasi  the  wisest  efforts  of 
the  English  parliament.  Do  away  with  Uris  contfetioti  by  a  course 
of  policy  different  from  any  you  haiie  yet  mamfested,  or  give  us 
our  own  again.  S.  S.  V, 


J  1  mum    ra 
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Radiai«t  was  the  light  that  spread 
From  Hymettus'  honied  head ; 
Stately  shone  its  scuTptur'd  beam 
In  Ilissus*  limpid  stream  : 
Dusky  grores  where  Fancy  wandet'd, 
Pictur'd  halls  where  Reason  ponder'd  ; 
Forms  aroimd  of  g^race  sopemal^ 
Fanes  above  of  awe  eternal ; 
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All  that  Nature's  genial  vill, 

All  that  Man's  id^  skill, 

Fashions  fair — at  Athens  wrought 

To  ameliorate  the  thought ; 

Spread  o'er  earth,  and  Bky,  and  ocean^ 

Imstroos  lessons  of  devotion ; 

Seconded  with  stroke  of  Art, 

Each  high  impolse  of  the  heart ; 

And  hade  th'  exalted  Passions  prove 

That  Grace  was  Trath,  and  Wisdom,  Love. 


II 


Ah  !  heneath  another  rale, 
Popils  of  the  '^  Ragged  School,' 

Waayour  tutelage  conducted ; 
Clouds  ^(mr  narrow  skies  were  shading. 
Beauty — ^Art,  to  wrong  persuading, 
Virtue  named  hui  in  upbraiding. 

And  Love  left  you  uninstracted. 

Whilst  a  lore— 'tis  hate  to  learn,^ 
Tutors  sedulously  stern 

Taught  the  sordid  haunts  ye  lurk  in« 
Hearthstone  cold  and  cupboard  bare 
Were  the  grim  preceptors  there, 
With  foul  earth  and  foetid  air, 

Confonning  minds  to  what  they  work  in« 

Tho'  within  this  noisome  room. 
Where  the  glimmer  streaks  the  gloom 

Aspirants  ungainly  pant ; 
Tho'  disgrace  to  scent  and  eye. 
Offals  of  Humanity 

Reek  in  this  enclosure  scant ; 

Tho'  each  student  fierce  and  foul    ^ 
Bend  a  brow  that  wears  a  scowl. 

Move  a  lip  of  Hardship's  bleaching. 
Though  dulrd  Sense  and  dogged  Wiu^ 
Tyroes  here,  but  augur  ill 

For  the  mild  Instractor's  teaching ; 

Yet  on  God's  amending  plan. 
Here  shall  reprobated  man 

Bless  his  brother  man's  tuition  ; 
This — Improvement's  softest  spell- 
That  his  teacher  means  him  well. 

Solacing  his  soul's  submission. 
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Here,  scholastic  creeds  above, 

Is  Religion  taught  by  Love  ; 

Here,  in  temples  not  of  stone. 

Ministers  for  love  alone, 

Shame  silence  with  adoring  sound, 

And  make  affliction  hallow'd  gronnd. 

From  her  dnngeon-gloom  severe. 
Conscience  is  uplifted  here. 
And  whilst  her  degenerate  eyes 
Dread  th'  accnsatory  skies. 
Charity  is  wing'd  to  ope 
Paths  sublime  to  Faith  and  Hope. 

Tho'  not  Learning's  garb  ye  wear 
In  Professor's  easy  chair, 
Though  ye  mend  the  human  breed, 
Without  mitres  for  your  meed, 
Heaven  thus  ratifies  your  rule. 
Teachers  of  each  "Ragged  School.** 
AprHi,  1846.  D. 
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Keen  blew  the  wind  over  the  waves,  washing  them  upon  the, 
breakwater  at  Harwich.  Seldom  had  Eolus  so  well  worked  at 
his  bellows.  On  the  jetty  there  was  no  anxious  crowd  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  steamers  from  Ipswich  or  from  London.  The 
Beacon-hill  was  deserted.  On  the  esplanade  no  gay  company 
paraded*  A  few  weather-beaten  seamen  and  myself  formed  tho 
whole  humanity  of  the  scene, 

"  It  is  very  cold,"  said  I,  addressing  a  Preventive  Service  xnan^ 
who,  in  company  with  an  ordinary  seaman  of  the  port,  was  leaning 
against  the  lesser  lighthouse— each  chewing  a  quid  of  tobacco, 
and  ever  and  anon  squirting  its  poisonous  juice  from  the  mouth,  in 
a  manner  at  once  peculiarly  dexterous  and  nonchalant. 

**  It  is  very  cold,"  said  I. 

"  Pretty  stiff  breeze,  sir,"  replied  the  Preventive  Service  man. 

"  What  quarter  does  it  blow  from  ?  " 

"  Full  east,"  said  the  mariner. 

"  Just  the  right  quarter  for  Harwich,"  interposed  the  Preventive- 
man. 
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**  The  right  quarter  for  Harwich ! "  I  exdaimed;  "  why,  situated 
as  Harwich  is,  just  out  of  the  water,  with  sea  and  river  at  both  ends 
of  each  street,  it  is  cold  enough  always,  without  the  east  wind  to 
make  it  colder.  And  this  esplanade,  and  the  Beae«n-hill  yonder. 
Lave  enough  wind  from  the  sea-'breeze,  without  theee  cutting  blasts, 
which  almost  take  one  off  his  legs,  but  which  you  say  blow  from  the 
right  quarter.'' 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir;  you  have  kept  a  clear  log  as  far  as  you  have 
sailed  ;  but  there  is  something  else  in  the  wind,  wiiich  you  have 
not  scored." 

**  What 's  that  ?  '*  inquired  I. 

**  Why,  sir,  where  the  wind  goes  the  ship  goes." 

**  What  then ?  **  said  my  ignorance. 

**  Why,  sir,  when  the  wind  's  east,  it's  aH  up  at  Harwich.  It 
=drives  the  craft  into  port.'* 

The  light  on  the  east  wind  being  in  the  right  quarter  for  Har- 
wich, here  dawned  upon  my  previously  beni^ited  imderstanding. 
I  nevertheless  continued  the  conversation. 

**  The  craft  coming  into  port,"  said  I,  "is  an  advantage  to 
Harwich,  and  the  east  wind  is  therefore  a  blessing  which  drives 
them  in." 

**Ay,  ay,  sir— ^that's  it,  sir — Great  benefit  to  trade !  All 
*ip  at  Harwich  when  there  's  a  good  stiff  east  wind  f " 

"  But  there  may  be  a  shipwreck,"  said  I,  with  the  solemn  look 
^  a  landsman. 

"  Maybe,  sir  ;  can*t  be  he^ed.     All  the  better  for  Harwich." 

"  But  yon  aire  not  wreck^^  ?  " 

"  No,  bless  you ;  bat  there  s  always  something'  pfcked*  out  of 
Btich  jobs/* 

Oh !  thought  I,  what  a  con£tioD  is  tMs  life  of  ours  t  even 
shipwrecks  are  at  a  premium  in  some  places!  Aa  society  is  now 
^ivisively  constructed,  the  (fistresseff  and  losses  of  some  are  ever, 
if  not  the  joys,  yet  certainly  the  gain  of  others.  I  ki»ftwbeftlre 
that  an  epidemic  was  oflen  a  carriage  to  a  doetor.  I  haxfw  befoie 
^hat  the  conflagration  of  a  street  was  a  good  fire  to  cnpenteiB, 
bricklayers,  and  so  forth.  I  knew  bef(»re  that  a  tempest  dT  litiga- 
tion was  a  south  breeze  to  a  barrister.  I  knew  befcNro  that  a  mur- 
derous war  was  a  £fM  of  laurels  to  a  general.  But  how,  oh  unfor- 
tunate, but  yet  needed  knowledge  f  I  know  that  am  east  wmd  is 
in  the  right  quarter  for  Harwich,  as  it  delays  voysges,  ereatos 
shipwrecks,  «nd  ihetefore  increases  trade  in  that  Christian  little 
-seaport. 
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As  I  thoii|i^t  ihtts,  tbe  east  wind  blew  more  cuttinglj  tban  eyer. 
l%e  god  of  the  winds  wound  his  troinpet  of  defiance,  bhist  after 
Hast.  I  buttoned-  up  mj  blovze,  strapped  mj  cap  more  tigbtlj 
down,  and  bidding  farewell  to  the  seaman,  left  the  esplanade  for 
tt»  tfiwn^  tbere  to 'note  another  item  in  mj  catalogue  of  diarges 
i^gai«fift  ^  piesent  state  of  sooietj^ 

GOODWTK  BaBXBT. 


EDMUND  BURKE. 


l|0ffie»  WmiTTXM  IN  TBV  lUROiM  OF  lMt»  BROOOSAMVcSlBACTEft  OV  BUmSS 
IK  BIS  ^QXATSSMSN  OB  XBE  UaOV  W  iXtOBBE  III." 


Lord  BaouoHAM  has  brought  out  again  before  m  mamj  evsn- 
escent  characters,  just  as  Bekker  and  Aogelo  Mai  recorered  the 
palimpsests^  with  a  strong  infusien  of  gall.  Let  us  hope  that  there 
may  be  this  differ^Me, — that  thej  never  maj  be  copied. 

No.  historj.  of.  England  will  exhibit  to  posterity  so  clear  and 
impartial  a  view  of  the  statesmen  who  conducted  her  affairs  for  a 
quarter  cvf  a  centioy, .  as  GolUngioood^s  and  Nelson's  Correspond- 
ence and  The  Duhe  of  Wellington* s  Orders  and  Despatches.  These 
T^iiaies  diiffoy  mc»re  eyidenees  of  incapacity,  in  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  Ministers,  than  are  afforded  by  the  aggregate  of 
those  who  contributed  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  and 
Byzantiae  ^i^nreB.  What  a  glory  is  it  to  tmr  natkm  to  have 
flood  a^aiBst  fssuk  preeipitancy,  and  to  have  united,  as  never  were 
viitid  belbre,  sach  firmness  and  such  enterp^e  f 

PevlMipfr  here  I  oughft  to  beg  parcbn  of  the  learned  Lord ;  for, 
^Mkun^  mj^eoBtempI  of  our  statenaeD,  en  bo^  sides,  is  qrifte 
equal  io^Mm^mm;  I  eumei  Im^  endt  at  all  the  triumphs  of  our 
eeuuUyman^  I  wiH  bow  turn  over  those  pages  of  his  hook  which 
^lOQilMorkisaetiee  of  Bdransd  Biirke  : — 

**  How  much  soever  men  may  differ  a&  to  the  sotmdness  of  Mr. 
Bniee's  doetfmes,  or  the  purity  of  his  public  conduct,  there  can  be  no 
hesitastios  in  4K0w3§Kff  to  him  a  station  amon^  the  most  extraordimny 
JMMB  Hflit  luwv  99^  appeared  :  nor  is  there  new  smy  diversity  oi 
•6fiiu<i»afttft'tbeplace--dfcaeh  ilis  fit  to  assign  lamJ* 

ft  IS  painfid  to  find  those  words  which  we  recollect  in  our 
^Tonrite^  antibors,  <mr  guides  in  youth  and  our  companions  in  man- 
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hood,  thus  shorn  of  their  character  and  twisted  into  new  significa- 
tions. To  accord,  for  grant  or  concede,  is  amongst  the  worst 
frippery  our  men-milliners  of  the  press  have  recently  smuggled 
over  from  France. 

^'  He  could  either  bring  his  masses  of  infonnation  to  bear  d^eetl^ 
upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  severally  belonged— or  he  could  avaii 
himself  of  them  generally  to  strengthen  his  faculties  and  enlaige  his 
views — or  he  could  turn  any  portion  of  them  to  account  for  thepurpoa^ 
of  illustrating  his  theme,  or  enriching  his  diction." 

By  the  insertion  of  the  words  **  to  accoimt  for,"  he  creates  an 
ambiguity.  We  might  doubt  whether  account  is  a  verb  or  a  sub- 
stantive. The  uncertainty  would  have  been  avoided  by  the 
omission  of  these  words  so  unnecessary,  and  by  writing  "  He- 
could  turn  any  portion  of  them  to  the  purpose,"  ha.  This  may 
seem  a  trivial  objection  ;  but  no  incorrectness  of  style  should  pass 
without  remark. 

"  All  his  works,  indeed,  even  his  controversial,  are  so  informed  with 
general  reflection,  so  variegated  with  speculative  discussion,  that  they 
wear  the  air  of  the  Lyceum  as  well  as  the  Academy." 

To  wear  an  air,  sounds  strangely  :  and  he  should  have  taken- 
care  to  insert  of  before  the  Academy  ;  else  we  might  imderstand 
that  he  wore  the  air  of  the  Lyceum  as  the  Academy  wore  it, 

^'  But  in  all  other  styles,  passages  without  end  occur  of  the  highest 
order  —  epigram  —  pathos  —  metaphor  in  profusion,  chequered  with 
more  didactic  and  sober  diction." 

Here  epigram  is  introduced  as  the  first  of  passages  without  end 
of  the  highest  order:  **  epigram,  pathos,"  <fcc.  Certainly  there  are: 
in  Burke  passages  without  end.  But  epigram  is  somewhat  low  in 
order,  and  Burke  happily  did  not  excel  in  it.  Of  "pathos"  he 
had  none.  His  florid  and  childish  description  of  Marie  Antoinette 
is  perhaps  the  most  generally  admired,  but  certainly  the  very 
worst,  in  all  his  multifarious  writings.  The  remarka  upon  it  by 
Paine  are  beyond  what  you  would  imagine  to  be  within  his  scope. 
Scarcely  will  you  find  in  the  English  language  more  beautiful  or 
more  just  expressions.  In  many  occasions  he  reasons  with  closer 
logic  than  his  oratorical  opponent,  but  here  he  far  excels  him  in 
his  own  regions  of  imagination.  It  seems  to  me  so  beautiful,  that 
I  will  quote  the  passage: — **  Not  one  glance  of  compassion,  not 
one  commiserating  reflection,  that  I  can  find  throughout  his  book, 
has  he  bestowed  on  those  who  lingered  out  the  most  wretched  oi 
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Kves,  a  life  widiout  Lope,  in  the  most  miserable  of  prisons.  It  is 
painful  to  behold  a  man  eitaploying  his  talents  to  corrupt  himself. 
Nature  has  been  kinder  to  Mr.  Burke  than  he  is  to  her.  He  is 
not  affected  by  the  reality  of  distress  touching  his  heart,  but  by 
the  showy  resemblance  of  it  striking  his  imagination.  He  pities 
the  plumage,  but  forgets  the  dying  bird.  Accustomed  to  kiss 
the  aristocratical  hand  that  hath  purloined  him  from  himself,  he 
degenerates  into  a  composition  of  art,  and  the  genuine  soul  of 
nature  forsakes  him.  His  hero  or  his  heroine  must  be  a  tragedy- 
rictim  expiring  in  show,  and  not  the  real  prisoner  of  misery, 
hiding  into  death  in  the  silence  of  a  dungeon." 

Since  the  writing  of  these  words,  I  come  imexpectedly  to  the 
quotation  from  Burke,  to  which  they  refer  : — "  And  surely 
never  lighted  on  this  orby  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a 
more  delightful  yision.  I  saw  her  just  abore  the  horizon,  deco- 
rating and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in, 
glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and 
joy."  The  sentence  is  truly  harmonious,  and  the  images  seem  to 
be  snatched  hastily  from  the  fragments  of  an  enchanted  palace. 
But  let  us  come  up  close.  This  orb  means  the  real  globe  we  live 
on.  The  horizon  is  not  the  horizon  of  this  orb  ;  and  the  elevated 
sphere  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  the  Queen  of  France  touched 
Ihe  orb  at  all,  she  could  not  be  just  above  the  horizon ;  and  in  neither 
case  would  she  begin  to  move  in  the  elevated  "sphere.**  **  To 
move  in  a  sphere  *  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  gold  and  silver  fish ; 
and  is,  translatively,  the  most  absurd  of  all  those  absurd  expres- 
sions to  which  illiterate  and  unreflecting  fashion  has  given  currency. 

The  language  of  Burke,  sometimes  simple  and  often  vigorous, 
is  generally  too  ready  to  run  into  sterile  luxuriance.  We  find 
him  out  of  breath  by  labouring  to  put  on  his  foot  the  tarnished 
shoe  of  a  prostitute,  the  upper  part  covered  with  spangles  and 
the  lower  with  filth.  He  was  not,  as  Lord  Brougham  repre- 
l^ents  him,  versed  in  every  department  of  literature  and  science, 
but  he  made  the  most  of  the  little  he  had  acquired,  and  was  wiser 
than  the  majority  of  the  authors  he  had  read. 

"  He  unfolds  his  facts  in  a  narrative  so  easy,  and  yet  so  correct,  that 
you  plainlv  perceive  he  wanted  only  the  dismissal  of  other  pursuits  to 
nave  rivalled  Livy  or  Hume.*' 

The  stateliest  and  most  majestic  of  historians,  worthy  to 
describe  the  rise  and  elevation  of  Rome,  just  as  Gibbon  its  decline 
and  fall,  is  here  dragged  from  the  Capitol  to  join  the  pedestrianism 
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of  Hume.  Many  as  are  our  historian's  defeets  in  uijhe,  Hnej  «re 
fewer  and  less  offensire  ihan  Binge's.  He  nerer  is  infli^ied  or 
unequal :  and  strong  as  is  the  political  bias^  he  gives  us  the  reandt 
of  his  inquiries  with  a  temperate  and  calm  decision.  His  fauUs- 
are  principallj  in  idiom,  and  nerer  arise,  as  Buike «  d<^  from  & 
petulanoe  of  (Hsplay,  and  a  debility  of  self-command. 

"  Que  clever  man's  opinion  is  just  as  good  as  anoth^'«,  if  .i)oihai& 
equally  uninfioenced  by  passions  and  feelings  of  eveiy  kind." 

The  author  here  supposes  what  never  existed  ;  that  aa  ^iaMti 
can  be  mfluenced  by  every  kind  of  feeling*  But,  x^seiring  itms 
unexceptionable,  one  clever  man  may  be  leas  dever  than  anot3i<er. 
JBt^i  if  two  saen  could  be  equal  in  devemeas  (and  ma  two  erer 
were),  yet  one  .of  tkem  may  have  exaimineid  a  thing  more  atten- 
tively' than  the  oth^^  and  must  ccmsequently  be  able  to  f«nn  a 
juster  opinioSL  on  it. 

^<  The  £ftte  of  society  lor  many  years  hung  upon  Hasting's  im- 
{Machnent" 

How  so  ?  what  society  ?  Human  society  at  large  is  usually 
onderstood'by  the  word  society.  But  the  fiite  not  even  of  Englidb 
society  hung  i^n  this  question ;  no,  nor  even  the  society  at 
Brookes' s.  Cards  would  have  been  shuffled,  jokes  would  have 
oaused  laughter,  dinners  would  hare  been  given,  wine  would  have 
retained  its  flavour,  -whether  the  Governor  of  India  had  been 
found  inneeent  or  gi^ty. 

"  Without  being  followers  of  Mr.  Burke's  political  principles,  or 
incUscriminate  ads^rers  of  his  t;ourse  as  a  statesman, — the  capacitt^  in 
which  he  the  leaet  skene,  especially  during  the  few  latter  and  broken 
years  of  his  illusirious,  checkered,  and  care-worn  life,*— ^we  may  yet 
affirm  that,  with  the  exertion  of  his  writings  up<mthe  French  Bervolv* 
tion — an  exception  itself  to  be  qualified  and  restiicted^it  wmdd  he 
difficult  to  find  4my  statesman  of  any  age  whose  opnions  were  mor» 
habitually  marked  by  moderation." 

Yet  all  lus  productions,  excepting  one,  which  is  little  better  than 
a  college  exercise,  on  the  SMime  and  BeaiUifvXt  appertain  t^ 
statesmanship.  Men  of  moderate  intellects^  and  unblest  by  genius^ 
have  often  governed  wisely.  The  greatest  things  are  the  most 
distinctly  seen,  and  require  less  ddieaey  in  the  hancOmg.  Several 
m^i  who  ruled  their  people,  in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty, 
were  unable  to  manage  their  families.  Augustus,  not  inferior  to 
Cromwell  himself  in  EJbarewdness  and  saga^ty,  was  overmatched  in 
domestic  life  by  the  crafty  livia ;  and  the  hand  which  r^gulaited 
and  controlled  the  world  was  ineffectual  in  the  guidanee  of  Julia. 
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"  Speaking  of  the  effects  prodaced  by  his  strong  opinions  respecting 
French  af^Eurs,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  as  justly  as  profoundly  observed 
to  Mr.  Homer — '  So  great  is  the  effect  of  a  single  inconsistency  with 
the  whole  course  of  a  lon^  and  wise  political  life,  that  the  ^eatest 
philosopher  in  practice  whom  the  world  ever  saw,  passes  with  the 
superficial  vulgar  for  a  bot-brained  enthnsiast.' '' 

This  opinion  of  Burke,  delivered  bj  Mackintosh,  is  called  "  just 
and  profound."  In  fact,  no  hasty  eaq)reasion  of  Burke  himself  is 
half  so  extravagant  as  this.  **  Whom  the  world  wer  saw,**  is  the 
heedless  flourish  of  youog  writers  at  tke  bottom  of  hot  sentences, 
ill  becoming  the  steadier  writing  of  diaaeeliors  or  judges. 

"  For  nearly  the  whole  period  diirii^g  which  he  survived  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  Revolution, — for  five  of  those  seven  years, — all  his 
predictions,  save  one  momentary  expresdon,  had  been  more  than  ful- 
filled :  anarchy  and  bloodshed  liad  borne  sway  in  France ;  conquest 
and  convulsion  had  desolated  Europe ;  and  even  when  he  closed  his 
eyes  upon  earthly  prospects,,  he  left  this,  porteotous  meteor,  ^  with  fear 
of  change  perplexing  mgnarcbs.*  The  pcovidence  of  mortals  is  not 
often  able  to  penetrate  so  far  as  this  into  futurity.^ 

Nevertheless,  how  many  hvsdreds  'of  pii)>lic«ti<ms,  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  do  we  remember,  all  of  them  fore- 
telling the  devastations  of  the  French  Revc^ution!  the  greater 
part  by  ignorant  priests,  or  still  more  ignorant  courtiers.  These 
made  just  as  good  prq»h^  &s  Mr.  Burke.  But  it  is  not  only 
swine  and  geese  that  feel  by  instinct  tibte  iitorm  approaching.  Not 
only  did  sermons  and  silly  men  proclaim  it  loudly  ;  it  was  announced 
to  Parliament  in  the  speech  of  Lord  Momington. 

"  We  have  been  contemplating  a  great  marvel  certainly,  not  gazing 
on  a  supernatural  si^ht ;  »id  we  ret^e  from  it  widi  the  belief,  that  if 
acuteness,  learning,  imacination^  so  unmeasured^  were  never  before  com- 
bined, yet  have  there  been  occasionally  witnessed  in  eminent  men 
greater  powers  of  close  reasoning  imd  fervid  declamation,  oftentimes  a 
more  correct  taste,  and  on  the  question  to  which  his  mind  was  last  and 
most  earnestly  applied,  a  Kkfer  judgment.'* 

Certainly  they  are  immeasured  by  Lord  Brougham.  Would  any 
man,  in  quiet  possession  oi  his  senses,  venture  to  say  that  Bacon 
and  Milton,  for  instanee,.dld  not  combine  a  mudi  greater  quantity 
of  all  these  qualities  ?  Burke  was  indeed  a  great  and  wonderful 
man,  if  you  compare  him  with  the  people  who  sat  about  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  you  render  him  diminutive,  and  lose  him 
almost  out  of  sight,  if  you  £oEce  hixa  bsiek  into  past  ages. 

L. 
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THE  SEMPSTRESS  TO  HER  MIGNONETTE. 


I  LOVE  that  box  of  Mignonette, 

Though  worthless  in  your  eyes : 
Above  your  choicest  hothouse  flowers 

My  Mignonette  I  prize. 
Thank  Heaven,  not  yet  I  Ve  learn'd  on  that 

A  money  worth  to  set — 
'Tis  priceless  as  the  thoughts  it  brings — 

My  box  of  Mignonette. 

I  know  my  own  sweet  Mignonette 

Is  neither  strange  nor  rare  ; 
Your  garden  flaunters  bum  with  hues 

That  it  may  never  wear ; 
Yet  on  your  garden's  rarest  blooms 

No  eyes  may  ever  set 
With  more  delight  than  mine  on  yours, 

My  box  of  Mignonette. 

Why  do  I  prize  my  Mignonette, 

That  lights  my  window  there  1 
It  adds  a  pleasure  to  delight. 

It  steals  a  weight  from  care  ; 
What  happy  daylight  dreams  it  brings  I 

Can  I  not  half  forget. 
My  long — long  hours  of  weary  work, 

With  you  my  Mignonette  1 

It  tells  of  May,  my  Mignonette^ 

And  as  I  see  it  bloom, 
I  think  the  green,  bright  pleasant  spring 

Comes  freshly  through  my  room  ; 
Our  narrow  court  is  dark  and  close, 

Yet  when  my  eyes  you  met. 
Wide  fields  lay  stretching  from  my  sight, 

My  box  of  Mignonette. 

What  talks  it  of,  my  Mignonette  ? 

To  me  it  babbles  still 
Of  woodland  banks  of  primroses^ 

Of  heath  and  breezy  hill ; 
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Through  country  lanes,  and  daided  fields — 

Throngh  paths  with  morning  wet, 
Again  I  trip  as  when  a  girl,  , 

Through  you  my  Mignonette. 

For  this  I  love  my  Mignonette, 

My  window  garden  small, 
That  country  thoughts  and  scents  and  sounds 

Around  me  loves  to  call ; 
For  this,  though  low  in  rich  men's  thoughts 

Your  worth  and  love  be  set, 
I  bless  you,  pleasure  of  the  poor, 

My  own  sweet  Mignonette. 
Greenwich.  W.  C.  Bennett. 


HOW  THE  GREENWOODS  GOT  OVER  THEIR 

TROUBLE. 


*' Patienge  !"  repeated  the  man,  in  the  loud  and  querulous 
tones  of  anger.  **  What  do  we  gain  by  it  ? — what  will  it  do  for 
ns?  — Patience,  indeed  !  The  word  is  a  very  good  one  for  folks 
who  know  nothing  of  hunger  and  cold — a  fine,  religious,  peaceaUe 
word ;  but  will  it  bring  back  what  the  parish  officers  have  just 
robbed  us  of,  and  will  it  give  me  work — or  find  food  for  ourselves 
and  children  ?  Patience  !  I  am  sick  of  hearing  of  it.  The 
shelter  of  this  poor  place  was  aU  that  saved  us  from  being  paupers ; 
and  after  paying  rates  and  taxes  these  fifteen  years,  without  once 
asking  any  of  it  back  in  parish  bread,  or  parish  allowance — ^be- 
cause this  severe  weather  has  set  in,  and  I  have  no  means  of 
getting  a  day's  work,  or  of  earning  a  day's  wages,  to  come  and 
take  away  the  two  or  three  comforts  we  had  about  us,  and  for  the 
sake  of  ^Ye  shillings,  sell  the  things  that  cost  us  as  many  pounds, 
and  that — ^what  with  hard  times,  and  low  wages,  and  our  increasing 
&mily,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  get  together  again — I  say  it  is  a 
cruel  shame,  a  downright  robbery ;  and  you  talk  to  me  of  patience  ! 
No,  no— the  poor-house  will  be  our  next  place.  Nell,  they  will 
make  paupers  of  us,  however  hard  we  strive  against  it ;  and  who 
could  have  patience  with  such  a  chance  before  them  ?"  And  the 
poor  man,  with  his  arms  knotted  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  bent 
on  the  floor,  paced  to  and  fro  the  wretched  room,  from  which,  in 
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the  course  of  the  moming,  iaear]^  ^efjthidig  it  contained  had 
heen  stripped  for  arrears  of.poor  a->ratM*-^thQii^,  as  Miles  Green- 
wood had  said,  poyerty  alone  prevenied  his  paying  them  ;  hut  the 
authorities  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  distinctions — 
and  preferred,  in  their  inflexilile  'WiAdomyito  fcm^e  a  whole  family 
into  the  house,  rather  than  suffer  a  man  too^poorrto  pay  rates,  the 
-luxury  of  a  roof  independent  of.it.  «*  W^,  neighhour  Howe, 
what's  the  news  this  morning'?"  he  inquked,  -pausing  as  the 
latch  of  the  door  was  raised,  and  a  man  in  the  garh  of  a  farm 
seryant  entered  ;  "anything  stirring  hesides  myloss  ?" 

"  Yes,'*  replied  the  other,  eyeing  the  desolate  room  as  he  spoke, 
with  a  ke^i  look  of  mingled  commiseration  and  sternness  ;  "  good 
news  for  a  few,  hut  not  o'  much  use  to  the  most  of  us.  The 
Barking  fishing  smacks  eaa-t  got  h%her-tiuin  Tilhury  or  Greys,  on 
account  of  the  ice  in  the  river  ;  and  two  or  three  of  the  farmers 
have  got  the  joh  of  sending  the  fi«h  xm  in  thair  «wa£^Qns — so 
some  of  us  may  perhaps  get  a  turn." 

"  Please  God  !'*  said  Miles  Grreenwood's  wife,  who  sat  rocking 
an  infant  in  her  arms,  heside  a  fuming  half-aliye  fire,  of  dead 
leaves  and  frozen  toanehes,  tl^ttoxhaledmcHremoistureidisaheat ; 
*'i«ome  of  us.h^gin-to  wanti^ock  cruelly. " 

"  A^,  and  'we  .mi^  wcmt,  missus,  all  ihe  time  itisis  weatkes* 
la0i§,"  .replied I th^e^ms^.  "  limet.jsiz  or  aexen.QS.aaT-memasiiasi 
thoToadto  blindly  tiiie.  moming, "Ihe  continual,  "lin^ifaB  wamr; 
poor  bodies !  going.to  «^peal  agmst.tfae  mtas.'* 

"  What, 4he  widows??" dnquired  Afiles. 

"Yes,"  eontinned  ,Joe  ;Howe  ;  ",^uad  :if  *ihey  dktrain  ^ftnoi 
theiQ,  I  shall  call  it  arhiafler  business  than  your's.  I^wrettrrt&ey 
have 3];^er«d:poQr^idiet,  asid  less  of  it,  :than  the  people  m^tftee 
^  house,'  for  the^^i^e  of  hnvingi their  children  left^tii  them,  and 
k^ping  a  jcoof  ^ff^er  i\mt  heads ;  iund  instead  of  xroBeiii^^j&e 
thanks  of  the  wholds  pamh  /ffu*  tdoing  lit,  ::&ey;aro  eimmelkd^ 
heeome  pai^rs  theoMelv^,  hj  being  .obliged,  duitiof  :their  poor 
mean^,  to;help:«upport  thoAeithat  are." 

"  A  CEyiog^^bame  !"  exdaimed  Miles  Greenwiood,  ^while^^iesKt 
of  £^{rmpathy  trickled  down  KeWs  .oheaks.  "A  crying  ahamer! 
but  mine  is  a.j;ard  qasi^,  too,  neighbour — a  veisy  hard  case.  {This 
is  the  first  ye^  I  hare  ever  £etiled  in  ipaying  the  poor'^-rate,  and 
have  tuever  had  a  fadr&mg  from  .the  .parish,  jdiongh  I  have  not 
always  thad  work,  anymore  than^my  nei^Ubomss,  And  have  ^fiffi 
children  to^waintain.    iFh^;liare  taken  ;ihe  poor  ^^tiiings*  b^,m^ 
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fia^g^,  J  dfti3Bd»7vtoJliea^  ^irbo:.tookilMfii,  kit  worth^ttnJimeB 
ns-nufih^toofts^As^k^y  seized  .them  for  ;  .sud  .ihej  knew  .tkerejB 
ViOwodnJot  cH  uxuoi  .4x>  .jgtt— rthat  .the  fields  .^le  as  hardas  thev 
inrn.hdarts.   J.-9Sff  it  is  a^cniel  eas^,  neighbeor ;  <& cruel  «afe/* 

"  Ah  !  what  do  thej  care,  Master  I' '.r^<Mned  Joe  Hdwe  ;  '*  the 
]iu»».Aej^griiidiisd(>w2^,,t^  hettcrfiirtheoMelT  Who  pajs  for 
commissioners,  and  overseers,  and  guaridiaas, .and' mastery,  aq4 
malmns,  laheuld  like.toiaiow,  ibntlhe.poer?  Whj^  If  we  were 
ibetto  off,  alii these.people  would  he  4Mit  of,plaee.** 

'*  I  sbouldl JBStJxke  to  see  .how  nmeh  tbeu*  aalaruB.oeme  to,*' 
«aid  Mile^,  *'a]id'what  ^pm^rtion  it  hears  to  the >. cost  of  the 
paaperSy  when  the  numbers  of  the  -twx)  elassas  .ace  taken  inU> 
account.*' 

''J>Qii*t  I  wish  I  wasMamember.yof  Parliament  forA little  time!'' 
oo&tinned.his  a^hhour  ;  'Swouldn'tJimoTO  &r  ^  return  of  theae 
jt^os  !  " 

'<Ah!  .jan!d.make.a^^Teter  jone  dian  seme  of  .themthat'a 
there/*  said  Gre^iwood  ;  "  you  could  tell  the  troth  jof  the  matter^ 
aad  pmnt  out  ^here  we^suffer,  .acid  what  we  want>  which  is  more 
iban  .ihej'  can-do. " 

"  But  who.  Master  Howe,  has  got\to  send  up  the  £^  ?**  int«s^ 
n^pted.Kdl,  ^ho  dreaded  the.^muri^g  effect :of  .this  crude.political 
d^te  on  hir  ihusband's  .tonp^.  ^'^Does  Mr.  Bennett'^  waggon 
goiup?*' 

"  JTo,  up,  iMistres$,".re;ponded  How^,  in  a  surly  tone,  ''.Master 
Beoaett^taJGes  tooimuch  eare  of  his  dumb  creatures  for  that-^no 
fear  g£  their  Jbeiug ,  turned  out  ito  earn  .their  ..oats  upon  a  road  as 
bard^as.iron  aud/as.^i^MTj  as  glass— -vhis  horses. are  well. fe4j 
and- well eorered,  which  is,more>thajLhis  labourers  are.'* 

'''Mr.  Bennett  haswalwajs  been  a  good  master  to  us/*  sai4 
Nell,. coyly. saisu^  the.fire,  which ,^e  bad  at  last  eoaxed  into 
dryingatseif,fandTmakiQg  a  show  x>f  burning.  "  But,  of  course,  he 
expectSc to, get. labour  as  cheap, as  his  neighbours,  and  we  can't 
expect  hinuany  more  Ihan  the.  rest  io  <keep  serrants  when,  he  has 
nothing  &r  them  to  do.''   . 

".Ah!  sthat  wasn't  the 'plan  wh^  I -first  remember  farm  ser- 
vice,** cejoined^owe^;  "  then  a;man  was:hired  by  the  year,  and 
kept  in.  3[iis>  master's  house,  if  he  was  single,  and  if  not,  hehadjk 
cottage  on  the. £Arm,iaiid. the  privil^^.of  keeping  fowls,. pigs,  and 
sometimes  eren^  cow    so  tbat  you  could'  hardly  go  into  a  labourer':3 

*  e2 
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house  where  you  didn't  see  a  side  of  hacon  hanging  in  the  chinot- 
nej — and  home-haked  bread,  and  home-brewed  beer  on  the  table 
— ^instead  of  starving,  as  we  do  now,  on  poor  Paddy's  meal  of 
potatoes,  that  in  them  times  we  thought  only  food  for  pigs,  and 
mocked  the  Irish  for  living  on  them,  little  thinking  how  soon  we 
should  be  brought  to  the  same  fare.**  . 

*'  And  not  even  enough  of  that,"  groaned  Miles,  resuming  liis 
beat  to  and  fro  the  room. 

**  But  I  have  heard  some  of  the  old  people  say,"  rejoined  Nell, 

'*  that  one  reason  of  the  alteration  was  the  dishonesty  of  the  farm 

.  servants,  who,  not  contented  with  the  comforts  of  their  situations, 

robbed  their  master's  bams  and  stables  to  feed  the  fowls  and  pigs 

they  were  allowed  to  keep." 

*'  Robbed !  *'  repeated  Mr.  Howe,  with  considerable  indignation, 
**  as  if  they  could  have  been  hurt  by  a  man's  taking  a  few  beans, 
or  a  handful  of  com  from  the  bin.  They  were  always  a  hard  lot; 
Mrs.  Greenwood,  and  I  *ve  known  one  of  them  before  now  trans- 
port the  best  servant  he  had,  for  hiding  a  4ittle  extra  com  to 
fatten  his  master's  horses  with.'* 

"  Nell  always  seems  to  take  part  against  her  own  side,**  inter- 
rupted Greenwood ;  '^  I  'm  sure  there  's  no  occasion  to  uphold  the 
rich  :  all  the  strength  is  in  their  hands.** 

"But  we  should  be  just  to  every  one,"  replied  Nell;  "and 
against  our  master  I  am  sure  we  have  no  right  to  complain  ; 
recollect  how  kind  he  vras  when  you  and  the  children  were  bad 
with  fever.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  am  sure  we  had  reason  to 
thank  God  then  that  he  was  rich,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
nourishing  things  he  sent,  and  the  money  he  gave  us,  it  would 
have  gone  verv  hard  with  us  all.  But  you  havn't  told  us  yet. 
Master  Howe,  she  continued,  wishing  to  turn  the  discourse,  "  you 
havn't  told  us  yet,  whose  waggons  are  going  up  with  the  fish.*' 

"  I  believe  Mr.  Belson's  and  old  Grimes's,"  returned  her  neigh- 
bour. "But  I  must  set  about  making  sure  of  a  job.  If  they 
shouldn't  want  me,  Miles,  they  'd  better  keep  a  sharp  look  out. 
They  won't  start  till  pretty  late,  as  it 's  no  good  their  getting  to 
town  before  Billingsgate  is  open  in  th^moming  ;  and  if  they  find 
their  cargo  all  right,  I  '11  never  snare  a  rabbit,  or  crow  down  a 
pheasant  again.  A  fish  supper  is  better  than  none ;  so  if  you  go^ 
up  with  *ein  don't  look  behind  you  when  passing  Deadman's  Lane  ; 
recollect  the  hint,  so  now  good  day.**  And  with  a  familiar  nod,  and 
a  wink  of  wicke4  signifiQance2  Master  Howe  took  his  departure^ 
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Scarcely  had  the  Bound  of  his  retreatbg  footsteps  crushing 
tlirongh  Uie  frozen  snow  ceased,  hefore  others  were  heard 
approaching,  and  the  cottage  door  again  opened,  and  admitted*  an 
object  of  absolute  terror  to  the  poor  inmates,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Grimes,  hutcher,  fanner,  and  parish  overseer.  Singularly  enough 
he  neither  scowled  nor  blustered  ;  but  turning  his  cold  keen  eye 
round  the  room  with  a  quickness  that  seemed  to  scan  its  disfor- 
Bished  state  at  a  glance,  he  exclaimed,  ''  How  is  this?  how  is  this, 
Miles  ? — I  'm  very  sorry  to  hear  my  colleague  proceeded  to  dis- 
train— tery  sorry — ^been  away  myself  the  last  three  or  four  days. 
Cattle  show — Christmas  stock — did'nt  know  anything  about  it  till 
Mr.  Bennett  told  me  just  now.  They  say  yon  cairt  keep  your 
family  upon  your  earnings.** 

*'  Earnings  !"  repeated  Miles  ;  "  I  should  like  to  know  when  I 
had  any ;  not  for  the  last  five  weeks,  as  Mr.  Bennett  could  tell 
you." 

"  WeD,  why  not  come  into  the  house  ?  "  inqmred  the  Overseer, 
quite  persuasively. 

"  What !  and  be  separated  from  my  wife  and  children  ?  Never,** 
half  shrieked  the  man,  *'  I  will  die  by  the  road-side  first.** 

"  Oh !  '*  resumed  Mr.  Grimes,  his  official  cast  of  cotmtenance 
gradually  overshading  the  grim  complacency  he  had  assumed,  '*  Oh, 
well,  if  paupers  have  too  much  pride  to  take  assistance  when  it  is 
offered  them,  you  must  abide  by  the  consequences,  that  *s  alL** 

"  I  have  never  been  a  pauper,"  cried  Greenwood  passionately,  **  till 
amongst  ye  I  've  been  made  one  to-day.  We  have  borne  a  good 
many  hard  things  rather  than  trouble  the  parish  officers,  or  owe 
anylhing  to  the  poor-house ;  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so, 
Mr.  Grimes ;  I  would  rather  go  to  the  grave  than  to  the  work- 
house." • 

"Very .well,  very  well,"  vociferated  the  Overseer,  "I  have 
done  my  duty— much  more  than  my  duty — in  making  the  offer, 
instead  of  waiting  for  your  application ;  but  as  you  have  never 
troubled  the  parish,  and  have  hitherto  been  very  exact  in  paying 
your  rate,  I  did'nt  mind  straining  a  point,  and  to  oblige  Mr. 
Bennett." 

"  I  did*nt  think  Mr.  Bennett  could  have  known  of  our  trouble," 
interposed  Nell  timidly.  "  No  more  he  did  nt,  my  good  woman, 
till  just  now,  when  we  met  your  goods  a  going  to  be  carted ;  he 
has  been  from  home,  too  ;  both  of  us  have  been  from  home  ;  and 
to  oblige  him,  I  promised  to  look  into  your  case,  and  do  all  I 
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could'  fot  ytm ;  but  we  've  made  a  rule  fl^gainst*  gmng..  oat-^doors 
xf^idi  so  yon  'd  belter  tbink  agaut:of  myc^er/* 

''  I»tboQ^t;"  said  QreebwoiMi  bitterly^  '^it^oeuld'not  be  to  yim 
we  owed  e^rea  ih»  c^kt  of  the  wi»rkbo»se.  I  bare  not- forgot  bow 
you  refused  ua  credit'  eiren  for  a  ppoad  of  mtat^  wb^i  my  cbil* 
dre&  and  I  lay  at  death's  doev>  and  the  doctor  gave  no  hopes  of 
our  liveft'witbout  proper  noiuiBbmeiit ;  though  nol>  a  farthmg  in 
nry  xume  stood  o&  your  books^  yoa  refused  it  to  us.  I'  remember 
it^  Mr«  Qrimee;  aittd'ev^^'shalL'* 

<'*Ht»ih!  deea^  Miles,'*  ioterriqi^ted  his  wife,  ''all  thaVirpagt 
and  gone ;  you- were  Dot^  left^without  friends  and' as^staneey  loid 
the' same  Proyidenee^ that  soiled  us^  then,  and'  raised  yon.- and^ 
our  children  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  will  proteet*  and  hel^  u» 
now." 

**  I  am  sttfel  doa't  feiow — oanH  remembw,"  mi^terect  Mr. 
Grimes  in  some  confusion ;  *'  some  mistake  in  the  shop,  I  suppose. ''' 

"  N^,  Nidi,  speak-  out,  why  dOi/tyou  ?  "  exelain^d  her  husband 
vehemently.  "  Why  will  you  let  him  lie  through  it'?'  Tdft  him 
token  it  waSy  SBaA'wh&  n^fmed^t,*^ 

''  I  am  s«ie  if  I  did^  so,"  said^  Mr.  Grimes^  in  softer  aeceBt» 
than  he  had-hitherto  empleyed^  <<it'mtnt  have  beea-in  the  hurry 
of  busin6s»i— ofI  did*nt  xmdersti^^wfao  it  was  f<»r ;"  and  then,  a«r 
if  the  tm^  WAS-  alter  all  the  weightiest  reason,  sjsd  aa  good  as^ 
apology  to  others^*as  to  Imoself,  he.re^fied^  '<  Bestdes^  my  good 
man,  I  hare  a  large  faamly  of-  my  own  ;  and  wbere  waa  I  to  look 
for  the  HKHH^j^  wben  people  did  nt  "thinks  from  (me  homrto  another)' 
that  you  could  lire. ' '     The  masei^r  frame  of  the  laboiurer  seemed 
trembling  and  throbMng  all  Of er^  with  compressed  excit^nenttli^-- 
hands  clenched  involuntarily,  his  throat  swelled;  and  the  veins  4nr> 
his  temples  stood  out  like  cords,  while  his  wife,  by  her  look«, 
vainly  besought^  his  forbearanee ;  then    suddenly   his    passioa 
e2cploded  in  a'burst'of^the  grimmest  laughter  Mti  Grimes  had  erer^ 
heard  ^-— so  profoundly  clMkrged  with  hate  and:so<Hii,   lliat  his 
ears  fairly<  tingled  again-;  axKl  he  felt  this  peasant'  man  from  hi& 
moral  elevation  scanning  Imn  with  eyes  of  contempt>  from  the 
bald  place  on  his  crown^ — ^which  seemed  to  contract,  and  ruffle  the 
hair  over  it,  with  'an  instinctive  sensation  of  the  other's  cold  keea 
glance — ^to  his  weU^shod,  and  warmly-gaitered  pedal  extrennties* 
And  never  had  the  parochial  authority  felt  himself  so  little. 

**  After  aU,  sir,"  said  Greenwood,  wondering  at  his  own  cow^ 
rage  in  exposing  the  Overseer  to  himself ^  *'  one  ought  not  to  be*' 
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smjirisai  atycmriiidilfbrenee  to  the  dying;  wHen  jou  are  daily 
Bering  to  stanre  your  distressed  neigbbonrs-irifh  IngH  prices  and 
short  w^giffl^  You  are  a  hard  man,  Mr.  Grimes,  and  cannot 
expect'bttttbat^  one  of  these  days,  your  had*  deeds  will  find  you 
octt.  Think  of  all' the  bedT  and  mutton  you  hare  kept  in  your  shop, 
till'oMiged  to  bury^  it,  or  fling  it  in  the  rrrer,  rather  than  let  the 
poor  hc^fit  by  it,  or  sell  it  to  them  a  single  haUjpemiy  und^r 
price.  No  one  gives  you  a  good  Vordi-howean  they?  And  at  this 
moment  there  is  scarcelj!'  a  man  in  the  village  who  would  think  it 
wrtmgto  revenge  themselves  on  you  in.  any  way  that*  offered.** 

**  What  do  you  say  ?i— what  do  you  say  ?"  repeated  Mr.  (himes^ 
who  at  iliat  moment  saw  his  bams  burning,  and  Ins  cattle  hocked: 
— «' What'  do  you  say,  my  good  fnend^  **  And  he  ndsed  his  eyes 
to  Greenwood  in  the  greatest  akom. 

'^Thweisno  friendship  between  us,  sir,**  said'MHes,  almost 
sternly.  **  I  am  the  pauper  labourer,  and  you  the  rich  Overseer ; 
but  I  am  also  an  honest  man,  and  would  scorn  to  wrong,  or  let 
wrong  be  done,  cTeh  to  such  as  you,  if  I-  knew  iti  Ask  me  no 
questions ;  :but  if  your  waggons  go  to  town  to-night,  let  them  start 
wi^  Mrs;  Belson's^  and  send  three  or  four  men  with  them.  I  can 
tell  you  no  more ;  but  wherethere  are  so  many  hungry  men  about, 
and  food  to  be  had,  perhaps,  without  using  force,  it  is  as  well  to  be 
o«  your  guard/*^  All  tins  while  Nell 'had  been  getting  closer  and 
c^er  to  herhtisbiaid  :  first  it  was  sheer  fright  that  impelled  her> 
wMsn  udie  heatd'him  t^k  up  solx^dly,  to  the  rich  butcher  ;  then, 
it  was  admiration  for  his  courage ;  but  this  touch  of  integrity 
blrot^ht'ber  t(>  Ms  very  side,  and  fbr^  the  moment  the  peasant s 
wife  forgot 'hunger  and  poverty,  in  the  thought'  that  tins  same 
honest;  out-spoken  man,  was  hers  and  nobody  else's — ^the  father 
of  her  chfld^n,  her~  friend,  companion,-  and  protector — and  her 
wan  cheek,  and  sunken  eyes,  ciraght  a  fleeting  brightness  and 
cc^ur  from  the  consciousness.' 

Before  Mx.  Grimes  had  time  to  put  intolanguage  the  suspici<ms, 
fears,  and  determinations  Greenwood's  hint  had  filled  him  with, 
Nell;  through 'a  little  spot  in  the  frozen  window-pane,  which  one  of 
the  children  had  scratched  away  to  look  out  at  the  movements  of 
some  starv^ing  sparrows,  who  were  supposed  to  be  so  tired  of  their 
lives  as  t6  pkice  themselves  voluntarily  beneath  a  brick,  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  being  let  fall  on  them  ;  the  proprietors  of  the  rude 
snare  (to  misapply  the  phrase)  being  too  poor  to  lay  even  a  crumb 
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beueath  it,  by  way  of  persuasion  to  the  rash  act. — Nell,  I  say, 
caught  a  sight  through  this  little  clearance  in  the  window- 
pane— of  what  do  you  suppose  ?  Of  the  identical  truck  on  which 
her  children's  bed  and  the  rest  of  her  household  gear  had  been 
taken  away,  and  upon  it  the  articles  themselves,  bed,  table,  chairs ; 
and  old  Grey,  Mr.  Bennett's  shepherd,  marching  beside  it,  and  all 
coming  as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  cottage. 

**  Here,  missus,  put  your  room  to  rights  as  soon  as  you  please,'* 
exclaimed  the  shepherd,  as  he  placed  his  crook  behind  the  door, 
that  he  might  better  assist  in  bringing  in  the  goods.  *'  Master 
will  be  here  presently ;  it 's  all  right ;  the  rate 's  paid  ;  and  if  he 
had  been  at  home,  bless  you,  it  would  never  have  happened." 

"Master  Greenwood,"  said  Grimes  hastily,  "I'll  give  you  a 
job  if  you  have  a  mind  to  go  up  with  the  fish  to-night." 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  interrupted  Grey,  "but  master *b  got  a  job 
for  him." 

"Oh!  all  right.  Master  Grey;  all  right,"  said  Grimes,  with 
what  was  intended  for  a  smile  of  complacency ;  and  the  Overseer, 
with  anything  but  his  usual  terror-breathing  aspect,  dep2U*ted."    > 

"  Well,'*  exclaimed  the  shepherd,  "  wonders  will  never  cease* 
My  master  in  a  downright  passion  (the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  so 
in  my  life),  and  Master  Grimes  civil." 

"  But  lor,  Mrs.  Greenwood,"  interrupted  another  of  the  men, 
".what  makes  you  cry  ?  Why,  I  thought  the  sight  of  these  here 
things  coming  back  again  would  have  made  you  as  merry  as  a 
cricket." 

"  Ah!  let  her  cry,"  suggested  the  old  shepherd  ;  "  suqh  tears 
do  no  harm,  do  they.  Missus  ?  Stay  a  while  till  Master  comes, 
you'll  have  something  to  laugh  at  then — ^but  there,  I  don't  think  1 
can  keep  it  so  long — I  should  burst  if  I  tried  ; — ^the  fact  is.  Miles,'* 
and  Grey  sunk  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  Master  has  not  yet  given 
away  the  looker  s  place  at  Mashford,  and  you  're  to  have  it,  my 
boy — there's  news  for  you !" 

One  can  readily  imagine  the  gratitude  of  the  Greenwoods 
when  Mr.  Bennett  made  his  appearance  amongst  them  ;  the  old 
shepherd's  report  proved  correct,  and  the  poor  man  who  had 
awakened  that  morning  without  the  means  of  obtaining  a  meal 
for  his  family,  found  himself  installed  in  a  permanent  situation — 
with  a  cottage  rent-free,  and  other  privileges  independent  of  his 
weekly  stipend.     It  was  a  gracious  lesson  to  him,  this  emanittion 
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of  good  out  of  eril ;  and  henceforth  lie  learned  to  feel  under  every 
trial,  that  let  the  day  he  ever  so  dark  and  cloudy,  the  sun  is  still 
in  heaven,  and  may  at  any  moment  hreak  through. 

I  have  little  to  add,  hut  that  Mr.  Grimes  lost  hy  his  contract 
with  the  Barking  fishermen  ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  precautions  (he 
had  sent  up  four  men  with'  the  waggon — Joe  Howe  hein^  one  of 
them — ^hy  way  of  guard),  the  thieves  were  too  strong  to  he  haidked 
in  their  piscatory  peculation,  and,  in  consequence,  the  damage 
sustained  hy  the  cargo  outhalanced  the  price  of  its  carriage,  and 
Mr.  Grimes  found  himself  hurdened  with  the  forfeiture. 

C.W. 
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WHY    DO    BABBISTEBS    WEAR    WlOflt 


Settqio  aside  soldiers,  flunkies,  and  policemen,  there  are  three 
grand  classes  of  society  who  are,  as  it  were,  lahelled  and  ticketed 
off  ffom  the  rest  of  humanity  hy  peculiar  and  whimsical  costumes. 
These  are  charity  hovs,  headles,  and  harristers.  Now,  why  Bill 
Stihhins  of  St.  Giles  s  should  wear  a  mufSn  cap  and  leathers, 
because  he  is  taught  his  A  B  0  hy  the  public  ;  or  why  Mr.  Bumble 
of  the  same  or  any  other  parish  should  sport  a  gold-laced  coat  on 
his  back,  and  a  cocked  hat  on  his  head,  as  essential  elements  of 
the  being  whose  official  dignity  presides  at  the  vestry  door,  or 
ovm*awes  the  workhouse  porter,  we  profess  to  be  quite  as  unable 
to  resolve  as  we  are  satisfactorily  to  state  why  Mr.  Briefless  puts 
his  head  into  a  bunch  of  horse-hair,  and  his  body  into  a  species  of 
black  sack  without  a  bottom,  either  because  he  is  or  pretends  to  be 
**  learned  in  the  law.** 

The  way  in  which  a  man  is  made  a  barrister,  and  the  way  in 
which,  when  the  manufactured  article  is  completed,  it  is  made  up 
for  use,  are  both  equally  singular.  Everybody  knows  that,  to  be  a 
"  learned  counsel,**  it  is  only  requisite  that  you  eat  so  many  pounds 
of  beef  in  a  room  with  a  Gothic  roof.  Thus  it  is  that  the  raw 
material  of  stupid  humanity  is  metamoriphoscd  into  a  creature 
learned  by  courtesy — gentlemanly  by  act  of  parliament.  In 
becoming  a  barrister,  therefore,  you  have  chiefly  to  mind  the  inside 
of  your  stomach  —  after  you  have  attained  the  dignity,  to  look 
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afber;  tha  OKtakb^  of'  yxmtK  hMd«.  Ti».'  flkki  of i  asi:  ox  makes  youi 
leaxned^;  the  hair  of*  a  horse:  prober  ih»:^BLOkx  to  a:  gaffing  workL 
If  by  nature  a.  barrister  la^saiaeliiiiBasiBip]^  bj  act  of  parliament 
he  is.  aiwajB  g^tle*-  Bui  in  case  tbero'shouUl  .be  any  mistake,  he 
takes  a  leaf  ^  out  of  i  the  book  of 'that?  moat  prudent  and  sagacious  ^of 
artists,  who  wrote  under,  hb  ppeture,  "  Thi&:is  a  Bear  ;**  and  by 
dafpii^  a  mop  of  whittled  hair  orerlSs  ownx»piIlaryattraetioos^ 
trimnphantly  attests  that  **  Thiais  a.(x6iitleeaaD.*' 

Is  this,  .then,  tlie  reaaomwhy  barristera  fv^Dttr^wigS'^':  or  *^tall  we 
go  farther  to  look;  for  W!or8e.oDMi     Here,  .iir tlui'^cmlised  land  of 
ours^  we  hare  a  complex  system  of  jurisprudence.  So  far  so  good. 
We  haye  a  profession  devoted  to  its  interpretation  and  administra— 
tion.    Good  again.     But  why  the  memb^*s  of  that  profession — 
separating  themselves  from  those  of  others — why,  when  clergy- 
men, medical  men;  artists,,  anthers,  merchants;  manufacturers — 
what  you  like— clothe  themselves  according  to  the  conventional 
usages  of  society  in  general,  barristers  should  set  up  a  fashion  of 
their  own — a  fashion  neither  more  useful  nor  ornamental  than  the 
tatoim]^  ofi  Hew.Zeahmd,  or  the  oehre-smeaiiDg  of  North  America 
— is  a;pouxt'x>Dly  to  be  satablished  by  ther  is^ennity  of  one  of  their- 
own  •  tribe,  hbred"  to  make  "wb^B  blacky  a&d  i  the :  worsoLtbe  better 
oanse,  at  so  much^p^rfaoiir^ 

G^itlemeo,  is  your  l^mxing:  on  the  out  i^  or  the  iiisiAs  oft  your- 
akolls?  Does  it  lie  in  the  r^ion  where  SamsonrW  strength  had 
its  adiode?  Are  yoa  wiser  became,  hasnerf.  Of  course  yo« 
regard,  the  qoestieas  aa  very  iinpertineDt:  Are'  your-  sure  yoK 
know^lhe  di&renee  between  pertinent  and  impertinent'?  If  sey. 
prove it^.by*  sendiiig.yoiin  gowns  to  the  sign: of  tber  Bkek  DoU,  saA 
making  over  y ouari  wigs  fbr  hens  to  lay  e^^-in. 

Agaiffl^  Now  d6  tell  ius.how.  it  is  ihaA* the  barber  and  the  tailor 
heipyoain  yonc  argnmeots;.  Boint  out  tons  one  rGas<»i  why  a 
jury  cannot  be  as  effectually  addressed  ;  a  mli  t6t  compute  a&- 
eloquently  moved  for  ;  a  respectable  witness^as  v<Hii|detely  btilBed, 
or  a  reprobate  of  a  pekpocket:aa  trimnphantly  advocated,  without 
a  tlai^  like  a  white-washecL  crow^  nest  vq^  your  head,  as  witli 
that  (mmsmtxi. 

We  hare  heard  it  saidr— <*  A  Barrister  wears  a  distinctive- 
badge ''  (the  word  recalls  the  cabmen  to  our  minds)  ''in  order 
to  procure  instant  admission  to  the  courts  in  which  he  practises.  "^ 
But  it  so  happens  that  the  courts  are  open  to  all  her  ^  Majesty  V 
subjects,  just  as  freely  as  to  those  among  them  who  date  their 
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lettera  frcm  iHtM  Ttmpkfj    Itnffflbe atjoiaed,  ^'Bat^itls 

ImBiiiess'^  to  ott^td  to* ' '  Now,  otlier-peo^e  have  bamcu  ib  comt 
as  well  aft  banistMis  ;*  and  it  s^&eB?  osr  tiwt'pIaialW ani  cbftn^^ 
dant  haye  some  slight  claims  to  priority^  oyer  Mr.  Briefless,  who* 
luis  lounged  as  dtunb  as  a  flat-fish  fOr  teir  jears  orer  the.  back 
benches.  Again.  Solicitors  haye  something  to  d6  with  the  busi- 
ness in  hand.  Do  thej  find. it  neoessaij  to.* present. a  "free 
order,''  in  the  shape  of  a  tie-wig  ?  Witnesses  too^  repMrtetBy 
derkiiy  and*  so  forth,  haye  a  recognised  right  to^reatarv.aiid  a. 
status  in  the  ooBrt ;  but  db  the^  exMbit  tlMir  statu-  and  their 
right  in  abounding  horse-hair  ?  The  plea,  then,  ttttt'thewigis  a 
useftd  mark  of 'distinction  nrastbogiyen  np. 

Let  ns  take  other  ground.  We  haye  heard  it  urged'  that, 
wigs  were  usaf ul  in.  a-sanitarj  points  of^  yiew  ;.  that  their  owners- 
were  obliged  to  be  continually  rushing  through  cold  draug^its,  j&om 
one  hot  courts 'another^  that:  it  wmdd  be:  rery  inieonyeiueirt'  to^ 
carry  hats  about,  seeing  that  in  the  squeeze  and  bustle  oFa  oovt, 
learned  gentlanen^migh't  yery  frequentlj%  by  unlucky  accidents,, 
confer  the  fayours  on  these'  useful  articl^  which  hens  do  on^eggs-— ^ 
namely^  sit  ^on  .them ;  andlthat  wigs,  being  warm,  portal^e,  and 
sqpeezeable^  jMroseryecl^  without  risk  to.  themselyes,  the.  learned 
caputs  under  them,  at  a  tolerably  equal  and  health-beatowing- 
temperature. 

Now,  if  wigs  bfe  closed  with  cooaforters,  bosom^endf;  and  bits- 
of  flannel^  it  strikes- us,  that  in  order  to  ayert'  such  catastrophes- 
as  colds  ih  the  Head,  and 'so  forth,,  they,  ought  only  to  be  worn  in 
transitu  from  one  court  to  another.  If  they  keep  the  wearw  warm 
enoi^h  in  the  chill  of  Westminster  Hall,  they  must  certainly  pro- 
duce the  €ign  ai^- symbol  of  labour — the  "  sweat  ^of^  the  brow/.*  in 
the'  court  *  off  QtseB:'^-  Beoeh  ;   while,  if  they '  n»rely>  l»ep  >  up  a; 
pUwant  temperature  within  the  folds  of  the  dark^green  curtain, 
they- nustr  certainly  Ikcye  the  weorerrin  a  teeth-chattering  condi- 
ilon  wiien  he^steps^whlamtii; 

Taking,  howe9«rr  sp  non-professional^  and  there£c»*e  common- 
sense:  yiew  of:  tljw  nutter; .  it  strikes  us,  that  if  anything  was  erer 
pregnant;  wiih  dsscomfbrts  to  the  poor  persecuted'  head,  it  is  the 
hi^  bundle  oli  coarse  hair  placed 'oyer  its  natural  coyering.  To 
oar  eye,  as  mai^  head«aches4odge  in  these  whitytbrown  curia  as^ 
in- a  bottle^o^rbsindy,  consumed  in  anreyemng,  by  «' formidable 
coBEtiiuBiy  oi  ''gone;  *' — and  farther,  to  proye  the  foot  from  the 
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Bnmth  of  one  of  the  viciimsy  we  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing precious  piece  of  worse  than  tomfoolery,  which  actually 
occurred  in  one  of  our  principal  tribunals  a  week  or  two  ago — 
just  as  if  intended  expressly  to  serve  our  present  purpose : — 

Court  of  Exchequer,  May  22nd. — Their  Lordships  entered  the 
Court  in  fall-bottomed  wigs ;  the  Queen^s  Counsel  also  wore  wigs  of  a 
4similar  description. 

After  their  Lordships  had  gone  through  the  bar  the  peremptoiy  paper 
'was  called  on. 

"  Mr.  Martin  begged  to  be  allowed  to  mention  the  case  of  Stockdale 
and  Benn,  and  Benn  and  Stockdale,  the  learned  Counsel  having  on  his 
ordinary  wig  at  the  time. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron — ^'  Mr.  Martin^  I  question  whether  you  are 
visible  to-day." 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  he  was  about  to  state  to  their  liordships  that 
he  found  it  a  considerable  inconvenience  to  wear  the  heavy  full-hot-' 
tomed  wig. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron—"  I  fear,  Mr.  Martin,  that  you  must  appear 
un  costume." 

Mr.  Martin — ^^  I  really  cannot  wear  these  wigs,  my  Lord.  I  am  sen- 
sible of  the  ill  effects  of  it  for  a  week  after." 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson — "  You  should  bear  the  inconvenience,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  dignity,  Mr.  Martin. — {A  laugh.)  It  may 
appear  to  you  a  custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
•observance. 

Mr.  Martin — ^"  It  really  does,  my  Lord." 

,Mr.  Baron  Alderson — "But  you  cannot  appear  without  having  on 
your  marriage  garment." — {A  taugh) 

Mr.  Chambers  said  that  they  had  been  misled  by  the  Judges  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  having  come  into  Court  in  the  ordinary  small  wig. 

Mr.  Martin  here  bowed,  and  retired. 

We  were  about  to  ask  whether  the  sittings  in  Banco  were  held 
in  Bedlam  or  not ;  but  we  beg  pardon — ^we  shall  not  insult 
Bedlam  by  supposing  for  one  moment  that  such  a  scene  could 
%ave  occurred  among  the  very  maddest  of  all  i<^  mad  inmates. 

We  feel  for  Martin,  unhappy  Martin,  doomed  to  headaches  of 
a  week's  duration — ^all  the  misery  of  dry  mornings  after  wet 
evenings,  and  without  the  fun.  Minus  the  full-bottomed  wig,  he 
was  "  invisible,"  unseen,  or  only  to  be  seen  when  like  an  owl  in 
an  ivy  bush.  The  wig  was  visible  but  not  the  coimsel ;  the  wig, 
then,  is  the  essence  and  the  substance  of  the  counsel.  A  counsel 
is  a  wig,  a  learned  gentleman  is  a  thing  made  of  horse-hair.  The 
liieavy  facetiousness  of  the  judge  is  heart-rending.     A  wig,  too. 
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it  seems,  is  a  legal  *'  marriage  garment."  Law,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
smned,  is  the  bride.  Now,  considering  the  number  of  learned  gen* 
tlemen  admitted  to  the  state  of  holy  matrimony  with  tiiat  parch- 
ment-skinned vixen,  it  strikes  us  thEit  the  parties  run  a  desperate 
chance  of  the  penalties  for  bigamy.  But  who  shall  fathom  the 
glorious  fictions — who  shall  reconcile  the  exquisite  anomalies 
even  of  metaphorical  phrases  connected  with  tibat  riddling,  hoaxing 
man-trap — Law  ? 

A  word  in  earnest  to  conclude  with.  The  progress  of  society  is 
manifestly  towards  conformity  of  costume  ;  the  advancing  democra- 
tic spirit  is  to  be  seen  even  in  the  identical  cut  of  a  lord's  coat  with 
that  of  his  tailor.  The  time  is  goiug  by  for  ranks  and  professions 
to  be  indicated^by  attire.  The  doctor  no  longer  sucks  his  gold-headed 
cane ;  the  apprentice  no  longer  wears  his  skull-cap.  Let  bar- 
risters move  on  with  the  current.  <<  Shooting,"  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  rubbish  of  ancient  prejudice  and  medisBval  quackery,  let 
us  see  them  dressing  themselves  as  common  sense  and  the  ordi- 
nary usages  of  •  society  dictate,  and.  wisely  resi^ving  that  the 
appropriate  costume  for  any  gentleman  who  may  insist  on  sticking 
to  the  gown  and  wig,  is  to  be  found  in  a  shaved  head  and  a 
strait  waistcoat. 

Angus  B.  Reach. 
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"  Light  !  Lord  !  more  Light !  "  cried  Goethe  as  he  lay 

Calmly  awaiting  the  approach  of  death, 

Himself  a  light,  yet  with  his  latest  breath 

Seeking  for  fi^ht,  light  of  a  purer  ray : 

So  we  for  "  Light !  more  Light !  "  should  ever  pray ; 

Not  merely  live  to  grope  about  like  moles, 

But  act  as  creatures  having  eyes  and  souls^ 

And  seek  a  brighter  intellectual  day. 

Oh !  let  us  then,  we  of  the  present  age, 

Strive  to  make  mind  triumpnant  over  mighty 

To  realise  the  wishes  of  the  Sage, 

And  out  of  mental  darkness  call  up  '^  Light." 

Truth  must  shine  forth,  fell  wrong,  dark  error,  fly. 

If  "  Light  1  more  Light !  "  be  still  owr  constant  cry. 

R.  V.  Hayday. 
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•BART  J. 

I  -mjm  nniudiM  to  the'tnitfa;;— Hand^fidiat  hm.hmampjmaiakr 
VMHtf?-— To-ippaader  timmgh  .many  lands  .And  ima&y  zsUwroiOYiQ^ 
ages,  and  aeetbe  effMts  df  ener,  and  ihe  ainiwg^  of  tthe  fe^r 
ifciUifid  oaas  an»Qiig  Bwmkind  to  ofgreame  jthe  litolfMgw  oaf  tboae 
wholly  ignonmty^and  the  imfetthftthwaa  oft^tfiaaEgatrtially  iHiimiiwd, 
I  haTO  seal  how  one  falsevword  has  acted  ihnmgh  .«eiituxie9»  aivl 
hrou^t  f(ntii  its  finitfr  itf  hattles,  ^opfiwinnn,  acd  jkatb.  J  haiTe 
aeen  how-  the  -chefien^goaidiaiis  of  the  ^haag  of  itmfii  h^te  aast  « 
shade  orer  its  m^  luid  left  the  nations  .foriagiea  to>waiidjer.in  the 
ghom,  I  haTe-seoQ,  indeed,  -my  oirnjarror  afliifiacih-jon  a  lar^ 
scale,  upon  iSke  theatee-of  the  ^odd,  ^aad  I  haisB  /irqiepted  of  it, 
not  altogether,  I  hope,  in  vain.  I  have  whispered:^iflBBa  wosds  of 
truth  in  the  «aiis  ^  the  people  among  whom  I  have  sojourned 
during  my  long  jHlgrimage,  aad  my  «oitne  has  not  heen  without 
aome  hright  days  ;  for  have  I  not  seen  even  the  fruits  of  my  own 
actions,  apparently  lost  upon  one  genevatton. of  mankind,  springing 
up  in  another  to  cheer  me  with  their  fragrance?  When  I  haye 
told  all  that  my  pilgrimage  has  taught  me — when  I  have  given  to 
my  fellow-men  all  the  lessons  whi^h  I 'haye  learned  ^hy  marking 
the  progress  of  their  history— ^wh^i  I  haye  estabUdhed-a  claim  upon 
their  love,  and  when  I  feel  and  know  that  they  will  love,  me  for  all ' 
I  have  endured  for  them— rthoi  I  may  k^' my  staff  asid^,  dose  my 
journal  of  many  centuries,  put  offmysaadalsy.ixreaihejnyiblessing 
upon  mankind — and  take  my  rest:!  But •  <»e  kbour  xaniains  for 
me  now  to  perform.  I  must  ieU  my  istorj,  'But  I  'most  hasten 
oyer  the  ground,  for  it  is  yast,  and  there  are  tracts  of  it.  as  barren 
as  Sahara,  I  must  hasten  through  the  time,  for  it  is  long,  and 
sometimes  it  has  flowed  by  me  dreaiy  and  wearisome  .as  ^m  arctic 
night.  My  reader  must  'prepare  iar  hkaself  wii^  to  ^pass  with 
me  from  land  to  land,  aod  from  age 'to  age.  But  .sometimes  I 
shall  find  rest  and  refreshment  for  him,  if  he  will  accompany  me 
on  the  long  journey  of  reyiewing  my  life,  in  pleasant  and  quiet 
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ylgwfl  mammg  limr  finmds,  wow  in  iMsreiiy  *jmth  iditBi  <I  jIietb 
:sometimes  forgotten  all  my  sorrows,  and  seen  nothing  of  rtbe  :kBg 
wim&g  palii  tint  s^  la j  befbro  me.  'My  «tarj''will-^M>tdbeiall  of 
^MTTQw  {jmmL  dbsokitiMi:;  for  liow  oonM  that  lietne'?  :I  have 
utt&ed  uMAw4ieltMdy  jkies,  and  I  have  ira&ed  in  ^waduae.  I 
iwie  wMidtredtthrw^^  deserts,  and  :I  iisve  ^tcoUed  throogh  gar- 
4en6.  ;I  (have,  praikntfy, « entitled  ^the  ^BsroatiTe  I  am  4boat  to 
wriie,^fa^7i'EagBMnt ;  ''ffor  how.^ean'I  h^fe  to  hareetther  coanige 
'Qtiism^  nifficient  to  tell  all  that^I  haie  > seen,  heard,  known,  .and 
aaffimd^  /the  <]^stion  'is,  fti»t  ipart  of  n^  story  I  :mnet  jfedL 
hetmaae  iawgine-tbat  I«n^<frdtuig"£»r*£une,  or -to  amiiBe  ^ 
niiniis  of 'the  .fveaent  age.  ^Eame'!  >1  haTe*«een  end  heard  too 
mwdi  of 'itAta^are^to  it.  I  hnofr  .« -mightier  Yoiee  than  that  of 
|Ni^^  opinkm.  ihkaxm'iBkerermoe  of  ihe  flhrttth  ^soun^Bg  thriag)i 
all^Ages,  heaid,>]iovr«Bdiiheii,'hy5somera9re*«tr«ck«enl,  ahove.all 
ihe^wi]Beand^faastle-.^«epheittesaliiiie.  lEazne'I  I  ^oaldncafccr  a 
ream^^paper,i«iflBdy  written, -^ifithHhe  names  I  of  ttJM^  wliom  J 
har^^BOinifiMnoasia  thnr  <kiy,'no9r£ofgotten,  geae  like/&e<down 
■flvreft  hythe  w]ndilDom^a^isileffour:^(Hisaadvyeai>S'8go.  Faoul 
I  <eare  iiuieed  i(Hr  tlsBi>iv#iQe  'of  ihe  m^M  ;  hat  -it  ris  the  -matUi  mi 
all  past^andnidl  eooiiag  ttges^^^^tin  fth<de -world  I«Ht£or  tite  ipaeiii^ 
hreaUi  <  df  tluct  'little  ipart  ithat  exists  Just  mow,  it  ^auyras  me  no 
BMre  ^um  >ilie  rfetiilaftt,  liyiag,  t««aiiing  ^bsMze  ^iss  i^  .deep^ 
laQoted^iBOimtatn .  'Mm.  who^nQll]d^mtHS]8en/rhat  J  ivnate,  jdo  ao  if 
tt^masesyou  ;  ;bitt,rmeBnffhile,I  «n  eahnlytkK)iciiig'3ato:;ti»  taat 
-fidnrei  hi'  which  ^mi  aadsall  ^oar  ororiss  twdll  be  bat  jas  lain^droffi 
in  the'^eeaan. 

1  wnte^aot  fin* jHie^amnasmeat  ial£  the  rpaople.  JitaBaByiidler ! 
torn  away  to  other  pages  :  I  have  no  tsdes  to  J»ll  saeh  ;as  -^on 
W4inMiJ]lDs4orheat'.  ;L«ould,  iadeedy^iU.^for^yoii^  iH)8tdefr7(dn]iies 
wi^  .aatafuaimn  eanasitias,  ^sach  ^as  all  year  ipanog  tovar  rehl 
faew^&ean^tterer  hnag  tix>  flight;;  il  vcoaM  /tell  goaa  otoitai  fof  Ihe 
Asabkmrpny^t,^^  «cmast'ihirk«)^Eed  mitiweiait,  ^wiiiom  *Iiamr 
lrem'hisihoyhood{toihi8dba&,  ^and^aiher  siBiihn*Tittntifl3:;  dbstt.'I 
htew^  greaterrwwkyto  do.  Mbe  ^wack  tthat  is  mrgeot  is  iix>  jgite 
ike^mordl  %of  ^n^  e»tenae,:^Bid;«iy^pen  vmast  aat  "forget  ;xts  q^BO" 
pose  amid  manifoMjdaseriptittts/af^my^iWKnderiiy-in  OhiiBa,  IsMiia^ 
Palesliae,  j^knUbia,  aadintener^&.fia«a.  I  amst  roaaik  lant  oMaxxm 
limits  for  myself,  and  write  sotthatakhase^iV^hoeethreathas  faitas^ 
mormng>^apaar/iithldua^pearsibat  ti  littletwhile  aadtihe^ 
vtmj,  may iJiave  tUme sto  llmru,  im'*ihe .leon^paas  lof  « :few  pages. 
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the  lessons  produced  for  tiieir  benefit  by  llie  experience  ci  masky 
centuries. 

Let  me  give  here,  in  a  few  words,  the  purport  of  all  I  have  to 
tell ;  and.  this  will  be  enough  to  turn  away  the  mere  idler,  the 
amusement  seeker,  from  mj  pages.  Know,  then,  that  the  Truth 
is  eternal,  and  must  always  fulfil  itself  in  the  world.  But  it  may 
be  fulfilled  by  men  in  two  ways  ;  either  willingly  and  happily,  or 
unwillingly  and  unhappily.  To  be  its  friends  or  its  yictims-r- this 
is  the  only  choice  left  to  men.  To  go  tpith  it,  is  to  be  carried 
along  victoriously,  far  above  all  time  and  fate  : — to  oppose  it  is  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  planet  in  its  irresistible  movement ;  nay,  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  whole  Hving,  moving  universe,  and  be 
crushed  to  dust !  Is  this  hard  to  be  understood  ? — I  will  make  it 
plain.  First,  then,  would  you  know  what  I  mean  by  the  Truth  ? 
you  shall  be  told  without  the  use  of  any  difficult  words.  It  is  that 
in  which  the  life  and  well-being  of  all  creatures  consists.  Shall  I 
toll  you  more  plainly  ?  That  happy  world  of  which  aU  prophets 
have  spoken ;  that  world  where  every  man  shall  know  lus  work, 
and  be  permitted  to  do  it,  and  where  every  part  of  the  work  of 
humanity  shall  have  its  share  of  honour ;  where  men  shall  know 
how  to  dwell  together,  and  help  each  other  in  the  development  of 
all  that  is  good  and  beautiful — ^that  is  the  truth  towards  which  the 
world  has  been  striving  on  through  a  thousand  errors  and  delu- 
sions ;  and  according  to  his  influence  in  promoting  or  hindering 
that  truth,  and  its  reign  upon  earth,  must  every  man  and  all  his 
wprks  be  judged.  Humanity  must  come  to  know  its  own  true 
interest  at  last,  and  will  pronounce  a  final  and  authoritative  ver- 
dict upon  all  its  members,  as  to  whether  they  have  been  faithful 
or  unfaithful  to  it. 

The  light  of  the  past — ^the  light  of  history — ^is  a  prophetic 
radiance  for  the  future.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  past  that  I 
know  what  will  come  in  the  future.  What  I  have  first  to  do  is  to 
select  such  a  portion  of  my  past  history  as  shall  serve  best  as  a 
warning  to  the  present.  I  may  be  led  aside  into  some  digressions 
of  memory  which  may  serve  to  amuse  the  reader  who  will  attend 
to  the  more  serious  part  of  my  narrative ;  but  I  shall  chiefly  con- 
fine myself  to  recollections  of  those  events  which  appear  to  be  most 
pregnant  with  instruction  for  the  present  times.  "  The  thing  that 
hath  been  is  the  thing  that  shall  be." 

I  once  lived' as  the  legislator  of  a  great  and  mighty  nation.  I 
yr&s  then  numbered  with  the  rulers^  and  counted  a  man  of  power 
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&nd  influence,  not  a  lonely  student  or*  a  poor  obscure  wanderer 
such  as  I  am  now.     I  make  mj  confession  at  the  outset  of  mj 
tale.    1  was  not  true  and  faithful  in  the  use  of  the  power  confided 
in  my  hands.   I  employed  it  for  the  few  rather  than  for  the  whole 
of  the  people.     I  acted  from  motives  of  present  expediency  rather 
than  faith  in  eternal  justice.     Even  now  I  seem  to  hear  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  upon  me  by  my  oj^nent,  the  man  for  the  people* 
the  man  for  all  times,  whose  name  indeed  is  lost  but  whose  spirit 
(and  thcU  was  all  he  cared  for)  still  lives  and  works  in  the  world. 
Said  he  :  "  You  have  resisted  the  progress  of  truth  and  justice  ; 
you  have  added  to  the  hardships  of  humanity,  and  now  all  the 
evil  to  which  I  would  sentence  you  is,  that  yoii  might  live  to  see 
and  feel  the  consequences  of  your  own  false  principles,  until  you 
repent  of  them  !**     This  denunciation  has  been  fulfilled  :  I,  who 
would  not  be  warned  and  guided  by  the  light  of  prophecy,  have 
been  converted  and  made  to  know  eternal  truth  by  the  progress 
of  history ;  and  now,  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  my  repentance,  I  wish 
to  give  to  my  fellow-men,  in  these  pages,  the  lessons  which  I  have 
gained  in  the  severest  of  schools — ^that  of  experience.   I  may  give 
the  purport,  the  aim  of  my  labour,  at  the  outset,  and  here  it  is : — 
to  teach  men  to  be  guided  by  the  kindly  light  of  true  prophecy 
into  those  truths  of  which  they  have  hitherto  been  convinced  only 
by  the  hard,  irresistible  facts  of  history — ^this  has  been  and  is  the 
true  aim  of  every  philosopher  and  philanthropist.     I  shall  explain 
this  sentence  fully  as  I  proceed  with  my  story.     My  politiciELl 
opponent  (to  whom  I  may  give  the  name  of  Constantino)  was  a 
man  well  worthy  of  remembrance.     I  always  honoured  him  in  my 
heart  though,  while  he  lived  on  earth,  I  sometimes  joined  with 
others  in  calling  him  a  dreamer,  a  visionary,  a  fool,  and  all  such 
names  as  the  vagabond  pseudo-prophets  among  the  Jews,  no  doubt, 
applied  to  Isaiah.     Constantino  was  the  man  for  all  mankind  and 
for  all  ages  : — I  was  the  man  of  the  day.     His  rule  was  right — 
mine  was  expediency.     He  consulted  the  one  eternal  interest  of 
universal  humanity — I  trimmed  between  the  petty  interests  of  a  fei^ 
classes  of  society.     Constantino  was  great  inwardly,  and  really — 
I  was  great  outwardly,  but  only  in  show.     He  had  all  the  world 
against  him,   but    eternal,   unwearying,  unconquerable  truth  on 
his  side  ;  I  had  all  the  seeming  world  of  the  so-called  great  and 
noble  on  my  side,  but  everlasting  truth  and  justice  were  arrayed 
against  me.     He  acted  so  as  to  be  found  right  at  the  last  day 
(which  comes  every  day,  every  hour,  every  moment ;  for  justice 
KO.  XIX. — ^voL,  rv.  F 
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Kves  and  acta  etamn&y) ;  I  acted  sa  as  to  seem  right,  in  the  ejB»  of 
men  for  the  present  day.  He  was  a  good  and  true  man — I  was  a 
partisan.  I  have  said  it  was  a  great  nation  of  which  I  was  &e 
legislator.  Our  commerce  extended  hr  over  the  sea? ;  Uie  trimnpha 
of  our  industry  were  displayed  in  many  lands.  We  levelled  rnoun*^ 
tains,  made  viaducts  over  vvUeys,  crossed  rivers  with  noble  bridgesv 
built  enormous  wBrehouses>  sent  forth  famous  vessels^  and  gath^^ 
into  our  treasury  the  taxes  pidd  by  milHons.  Tet  we  were  not 
happy :  the  richest,  the  noblest^  ihe  mightiest  among  us  were  not 
happy»  We  never  felt  the  strength  and  health  of  knowing  that 
we  were  ri^t.  We  did  not  walk  upon-  the  firm  basiff  of  pamanent 
truth  and  justice,  but  upon  the  sandy,  slippery  gromid  of  temporary 
expediency.  At  heart  we  knew  this,  tiioi^  we  did  not  dare  to 
Confess  it  to  each  other.  But,  to  explain  more  fully  my  own  con* 
duct  and  that  of  my  fellow  statesmen,  I  most  describe  more  parti- 
cularly  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  country  which  we 
governed. 

The  institutions  of  the  country  w«re  the  growtii  of  ancient  timey 
and  traditionally  derived  from  various  senreesi  They  formed  alto* 
gether  a  curious  balance  of  opposite  tendencies;  ^«^h  might  easify 
be  disturbed  by  any  powerful  reigning  party  in  tiie  state.  For 
instance,  there  was  sudi  a  mixture  of  monarchy  and  democracy  in 
our  constitution  that  it  could  vibrate  from  despotism  to  anarchy^ 
The  people  had  originally  acquired  for  themselves  the  right  of 
electing  a  certain  number  of  their  own  rulers  ;  but  in  practice  ^lis 
right  had  been  so  abused  and  neglected,  through  a  long  course  of 
time,  that  it  had  become  more  a  show  than  a  reality  of  popular 
representation.  In  the  same  manner  our  religious  institutionsy 
which  were  originally  of  the  most  simple  and  benevolent  cfaaracten 
had  become  so  complicated  with  old  prejudices  and  party  interests 
that  their  truly  noble  primitive  design  had  almost  vanished  from 
the  sight  of  the  people. 

The  history  of  corruption  and  injustice  is  essentially  the  same  in 
aH  countries  :  it  has  everywhere  its  period  of  rank,  unwholesome 
flourishing,  and  it  hastens  to  involve  itself  and  all  things  eonnecied 
with  it  in  destruction.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  stay  to  recount  all 
the  causes  which  had  conduced  to  the  corrupt  state  of  our  country 
during  the  time  of  my  administration,  but  shall  briefly  notice  a  few 
of  the  more  striking  features  of  our  condition. 

First,  then,  I  must  notice  the  portentous  appearance  of  the 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  in  the  country.      The  wealthy 


showed  like  precious  diamonds,  scattered  here  and  there  among 
heaps  of  rubbish.  Our  palaces  and  mansions  were  like  jewels  set 
]&  hi^^  franted^  of  misery  aod  penary^  Wehadbefe  a  man  mate- 
^i^  dm&eAr  and  thepe  ciowda  of  niea  matenally  littk  better  than 
ibft  brtilns^  I  cannot  p«mt  thia  fact  of  <wr  condition  in  colours 
stEtkiag  enou^  Our  adstocracyt,  civil  &v^  spiritual,  was  like  a 
SosImhi*,  ml  of  light  and  huyury,  whilo  tW  resjb  of  the  country  was 
likfti££|[ptvkk^it»plagu€».^  ForoM  man  we  had  a  vast  mui- 
fsm]^  9mi  a  park  like  a  sylvan  world  around  it,  varied  with  lakes, 
W90^  meandeviiig  walks»,  shaded  seats^  water&lls,  parterres,  and 
aU.tbd-pl«aaiBg  fancies  of  landscapA  gardeniog  ;  for  the  thousands 
Kadn^^aronnd  him*  with  ears,  eyes»  hearts,  and  minds  like  his  own, 
ip%  bad  hac^yroosita  allow  th<»i.tQseeihe.Ughtandfeel  the  fresh 
air;  they  dwdt  m  sMserable  hcMvels,  and  if  they  moved  abroad, 
cosld  havdtl^  stir  beyoiKL  tha  hard  paveo^ents  oi  our  towns  without 
otMomittii:^  a  trespass^  All  things  wece  cultivated  among  us,  be- 
fore fair  hiuinaa  charity  and  th^  general  well-beiag  of  the  people. 
We  w%«  fond  o£  pieee-sMtfd  reforms,  but  did  m^  like  to  view  evils 
in  ik»hi  whole  Qonne<rtiiQns  ^  so^  while  on  ona  hand  we  kept  in  sharp 
eiereiae  a..siSYere^peoaL  cj^de^^  en  the^  other  we  nourisbed  tke  corrupt 
tMidie»ud<^  of  society,  frosi»  whidik  eriosbee  axa  sure  to  be  produced* 
W%.  surrounded  the  poor^  that  id  th«  gveat  body  of  the  people,  with 
erery  pos^k  temptation,  to  eriwe,  and  tben  banished  them  from  a 
e^EBoi^cy:  wbleh  it  was  scarcely  a  hardship  tO'  leave,  or  derived  them 
of  aa  ejuetence  which  we  had  never  tai^t  and  helped  them  to 
cultivate  and  employ  in  a  rational  and  happy  way. 

The  nu^trq^cdis  of  our  couniiiry  was  a  monster  city,  which,  in  a 
gfoat  noeasure,  monopolised  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  all  the 
provinces.  To  this  centra  fllowed  all  the  lovers  of  {Measure,  refine* 
ment,  paw«sr»  riches,  and  luxury ;  and  so  fbrmed>  as  it  were,  a 
i^endid  hc^  begirt  witib  jewels,  while  the  body  was  pining  and 
dressed  in  rags — a  gay,  gUded,  glittering  cupola  upon  a  structure 
iaseeurely  founded,  and  badly  buUt.  The  splendours  of  our  aristo- 
cracy were  not  like  the  topmost  boughs  of  a  healthy  tree,  glorious  in 
the  sunshine,  but  rather  like  too  costly  exotic  flowers,  forced  from 
the  soil  al  the  expense  of  the  nutriment  which  should  have  supplied 
ttore  useful  productions. 
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PART  II.  I 

It  will  be  asked,  "  What  were  the  religious  principles  prevailing 
in  the  country  just  described  ?  "  Here,  indeed,  lay  the  source  of  all 
our  errors.  Our  religion  had  been  corrupted.  In  its  origin  it  was 
simple  and  self-proying.  Its  precepts  were  the  rules  of  eternal 
right.  It  arrayed  poverty,  humility,  and  benevolence  against  aU 
the  wealth,  power,  and  malevolence  of  the  world — and  conquered. 
Then  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  arrogant  men,  who  thought  they  could 
improve  it.  It  kept  its  name  for  many  centuries,  but  lost  its  spirit. 
It  was  a  notorious  fact,  that  just  in  proportion  as  this  change  took 
place,  all  the  true  effects  of  the  original  religion  were  lost ;  and  yet 
our  churchmen  (they  would  not  call  themselves  by  the  old-fashioned 
name)  were  in  love  with  their  imaginary  improvements.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  so  great  was  the  change  produced  in  the  course  of  time, 
that,  had  any  one  recommended  a  return  to  the  original  practice, 
he  would  have  been  derided  as  little  better  than  a  madman.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  most  undoubted  rules  of  the  old  piet^  was, 
"Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor."  Now,  the  head- 
magistrate  of  our  religion  would  ride  in  sumptuous  array  through 
thousands  of  his  destitute  feUow-men ;  and  not  only  did  this  excite 
no  surprise,  but  any  hint  of  its  inconsistency  would  have  been 
received  with  perfect  contempt.  In  short,  our  religion  contradicted 
its  ancient  self  at  every  point :  it  was  exactly  the  system  which 
it  was  not  intended  to  be,  and  produced  all  the  evils  which  it  was 
designed  to  destroy. 

"  To  this  master-evil  I  must  attribute  all  the  errors  and  vices  of 
our  secular  policy ;  for  I  cannot  believe  that  these  would  have  been 
possible  in  a  state  guided  by  a  true  religion.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I 
refer  to  our  treatment  of  the  poor.  One  standard  principle  of  our 
policy  was,  that  the  poorer  the  subject,  the  heavier  should  be  the 
burdens  laid  upon  him.  Poverty  had  led  many  into  vice :  to  cure 
this,  we  resolved  to  punish  poverty  itself  as  a  crime.  A  churchman 
and  two  or  three  political  quacks  made  a  great  discovery,  that  the 
existence  of  a  great  number  of  the  poor  was  a  most  serious  error  in 
nature,  which  must  be  corrected  by  severe  measures.  Here  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  another  alteration  in  our  old  religion, 
which  said,  **  Whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder. "  Our  quacks  thought  little  of  contradicting  their  Creator ; 
and  so  they  decreed  that,  when  a  married  pair  were  found  in  desti- 
tution, they  should  be  separated,  and  placed  in  confinement. 
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The  souls  of  the  poor  were  treated  even  as  their  bodies.  It  was 
declared  hj  our  old  religion,  **  That  the  soul  be  without  know- 
ledge is  not  good/*  and  facts  clearly  proved  that  a  groat  majority 
of  the  crimes  comnatted  in  pur  land  were  the  results  of  the  most 
brutish  ignorance.  Yet  when  plans  were  proposed  to  teach  our 
people  to  read,  think,  and  understand,  at  least,  the  most  sim[de 
duties  of  men,  it  was  objected  that  this  could  not  be  done  without 
a  violation  of  our  religious  faith!  This  is  a  fact,  however 
strange  it  may  seem  in  the  present  day.  Parties  otherwise 
strongly  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  political  and  so-called 
religious  notions,  all  agreed  in  this  decision,  that  the  people 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance. 

This  may  appear  so  utterly  incredible  in  the  present  enlight- 
ened age,  that  I  must  give  some  specimens  of  the  arguments  by 
which  this  decision  was  defended.  Here  are  two,  imich  I  have 
heard  often  repeated  by  the  greatest  authorities  of  our  church. 
One  said,  **  Knowledge  is  good,  as  water  is  good  ;  but  its  merit 
depends  entirely  upon  the  channel  by  which  it  is  conveyed.  If 
you  cannot  have  iron  water-pipes,  you  must  have  earthen  ones — 
anything  rather  than  let  people  die  of  thirst : — but  knowledge  is 
quite  another  thing — if  you  cannot  distribute  it  through  the  only 
proper  channel,  our  chiu*ch,  the  people  must  go  without  it — that  *s 
aU !  "  Another  said,  "  Knowledge,  especially  religious  knowledge, 
is  a  very  good  thing,  if  you  can  give  it  in  what  I  call  a  complete 
form  ;  but  if  you  cannot  do  this,  give  none  at  all.  That  is  my 
principle.  If  I  cannot  give  a  beggar  1000?.  I  will  not  give  him 
a  penny  :  if  I  cannot  show  a  poor  traveller  all  the  way  to  London,. 
I  will  not  point  him  to  the  nearest  town.  I  like  to  have  things 
complete.''  These  were  all  the  arguments  I  ever  heard  in  favour 
of  the  system  of  ignorance  ;  but  they  prevailed.  The  whole 
nation  gravely  sat  down  after  the  debate,  saying — "  It  may  be 
inconvenient ;  but  our  views  of  religion  must  prevent  every  plan 
for  teaching  the  poor  people/*  A  few  simple  men  had  the  bold- 
ness to  say — **  Then  your  views  of  religion  need  some  supervision,. 
0  Christian  public  !  **  But  these  voices  were  soon  silenced  by- 
general  contempt. 

As  crowds  of  our  poor,  ignorant,  and  half-starved  people  were 
fit  for  nothing  else,  we  made  soldiers  of  them  ;  and  our  politicians 
generally  contrived  to  keep  up  a  little  warfare  somewhere  (our 
eastern  colonies  were  convenient  for  this  purpose),  by  which  our 
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redundant  }K>pnlatk)n  Wfts  drvwn  ^ff.  Tho^a^s  of  our  ycmng 
men  wandered  about  at  'imr  fairs  and  wakes,  sayhig  **^e  w^iut 
work  to  do  and  bread  -to  -eat !  "  ^*Oomeirith  me  !  "  said  the 
recruiting  sergeant,  ^  and  yea  "slhall  bave  more,  you  filoJl  sbo^ 
men  and  win  glory  I  "  **  I  care  mouthing  4Blbout  glory  ^and  «bo(»t- 
ing,"  said  the  ignorant  peasant ;  ***  but  I  Dbould  like  regoku: 
meals/*  **  Come  "wtth  me  lihen,"  Baid  tbe  sergeant,  "who 
would  follow  the  plough  ?  "  "Riis  reoruiting  sergeant  only  «poke 
as  his  betters  had  taught  btm.  Clergymen,  instead  of  ^nig 
food  to  the  hungry,  were  seen  consecrating  (th^  positirefy 
used  the  Divine  Name  in  the  service!)  banners  to  be  bathed 
in  blood. 

At  the  risk  of  being  disbelieved,  I  shall  add  a  few  furtTier 
facts.  Our  country  chiefly  consisted  of  two  small  islands,  and  of 
course,  om*  large  population  was  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
trpon  foreign  lands  for  articles  of  food  and  raw  materials  for 
manufacture.  Now  it  was  gravely  argued  by  all  the  leaders  of 
our  aristocracy,  that  the  best  means  of  prosperity  for  such  a 
country  must  be  to  tax  imports  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  3^his  was 
done  !  It  was  said  that  the  sea  was  an  uncertain  road  for  mar 
supply  of  com  to  travel  over,  though  the  fact  was,  we  had  the 
command  of  the  sea.  It  was  also  stated,  that  we  'had  been  ^t 
war  with  foreign  lands.  **  The  greater  fools  we  !  "  replied  some 
free-traders.  **  But,"  it  was  added,  **  we  may,  some  day,  be 
at  war  with  all  the  world."  **Not  until  we  are  the  greatest 
fools  in  the  world,*'  said  the  free-traders.  "But,"  said  ihe 
Duke  of  B— ,  "  there  will  be  manufactories  of  all  our  fabrics 
throughout  the  whole  of  northern  Russia  and  Tartary  five  or  six 
thousand  years  hence."  '*  At  that  time  we  wiU  consider  your 
objection,"  said  the  free-traders. 

I  must  refer  to  a  monster-'file  of  newspapers  which  I  have 
preserved  for  ftiU  confirmation  of  the  statements  I  have  made,  and 
of  hundreds  of  similar  statements  that  might  be  made.  But  was 
there  no  corrective  agency  in  our  country  ?  What  were  the 
people  thinking  of? — The  ground  indeed  was  bad  beneath  us. 
It  seemed  impatient  of  our  weight.  There  were  rumblings  and 
murmurs,  and  tremblings  and  emissions  of  smoke — the  usual 
preliminaries  of  an  earthquake  ;  but  we  consoled  ourselves,  saying : 
"  This  is  nothing  to  be  feared  :  all  this  is  in  the  regular  course  jof 
nature !  "     So  it  was — 'in  the  course  of  human  nature  about  to 
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jrevenge  gross  insidts  and  mjaries.  Thoreinrfts  deep  and  wide  dis« 
'CmsAeut  ^anong  our  people ;  but,  for  want  of  good  leaders,  it 
Jcnew  net  hew  ^ffectnallj  to  express  itself.  Great  forces  were 
acrajed  against  onr  government ;  but  they  ^ere  divided  and 
unoertain  of  plans  of  action.  Nature,  at  last,  seemed  to  array 
herself  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  bj  threatening  them  with 
^Smxane  aromed  them  io  are<venge. 

We  had  two  insufficient  harvests,  and  the  roots  upon  which  a 
giarat  part  of  our  population  (especially  in  the  smaller  island) 
subsisted  were  destroyed  by  a  blight.  The  extreme  peril  of  keeping 
a  large  -portion  of  our  populstlon  continually  just  upon  the  brink 
tof  starvation  (and  this  lin  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  on  the 
^be !)  had  frequently  been  exposed ;  but  aU  reasonings  were 
hat  upon  men  who,  though  adorned  with  high  titles,  lay  and 
^iritiud,  were  only  distinguished  by  their  larger  plunder,  which 
Ike  protection  of  conventional  law  gave  to  them. 

At  last  ^le  people  arose,  and  the  indignation  which  had  been 
gathering  for  many  years  of  oppression,  broke  out  in  a  terrible 
€torm. 

As  ihe  winter  came  on  its  gloom  was  lit  up  by  incendiary  fires. 
We  poured  our  soldiers  into  the  country,  and  presented  what  we 
called  justice  to  the  country,  in  the  shape  of  a  host  of  bristling 
katjonetB,  while  the  maddened  people  armed  themselves  against 
us  with  the  agricultural  implements  which  we  had  prevented  them 
inmi  employing  in  a  more  peaceable  way. 

Meanwhile  there  were  large  and  formidable  bands  of  mal- 
isontents  in  the  'larger  island,  who  had  only  waited  for  a  favourable  ^ 
opportunity  of  insurrection.  Meetings  of  tens  of  thousands  were 
held  in  the  open  air  all  over  the  country,  to  denounce  the  ruling 
pi^y.  The  mii^rs  met  together  in  vast  congregations  on  the 
iSDors  in  the  north ;  the  imanufacturing  people  refused  to  labour 
untU  our  government  would  resign ;  and  even  the  peasantry  caught 
the  pr evfdling  discontent,  and  met  together  to  propose  carrying 
^out  reform  -with,  -scythes  and  pitch-forks. 

Oonstantine  was  the  only  man  in  high  places  who  had  long 
been  aware  of  the  extent  of  our  peril.  He  had  attached  to  his 
iviews  a  considerable  number  of  men  of  intellect  and  moral 
Btfluenee,  whom  he  now  despatched  into  the  disturbed  parts  of 
4he  country,  to  exhort  the  people  to  abandon  all  unlawful  and 
ivsQlent.tiKn8ure6,  and  to  convert  that  which  threatened  to  become 
sBk  -sanguinary  ^oimtest  into  amoral  argument.     These  superior  and 
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rational  reformers  fulfilled  their  duty  often  at  the  rkk  ot  their 
Own  lives  ;  but  their  success  was  considerable,  and  to  their  eff€rt» 
rather  than  to  any  measures  of  ^ur  gpyemment  the  deliveraaee 
of  our  country  must  be  ascribed.  .  The  doctrines  which  thfsj 
taught  were  those  which  Constantine  maintained  in  his  addresses- 
to  the  people.' 

**  The  surest  signs,"  said  he,  "of  a  people  contending,  not  for 
wild  license,  but  for  right,  are  determination  and  patience.  I^y 
down  these  rude  instruments  of  savage  warfare.  Be  men  !  Fi^^ 
morally,  intellectuaJ  ly,  religiously.  Arouse  the  consciences  of  your 
oppressors  by  the  utterance  of  truth.  Spread  your  eonvictions 
until  you  gain  a  moral  and  intellectual  majority  before  whichmea 
only  armed  with  steel  and  gunpowder  will  quail.  If  you  contend 
for  the  right  the  power  is  yours,  and  the  victory  will  surely  be  yours  ; 
but  be  patient —  if  the  truth  is  in  you,  you  will  be  patient— the  work 
of  an  age  cannot  be  done  in  a  day.  The  work  of  the  mind  cannot 
be  done  with  clubs  and  brick-bats.  Error  is  hasty  and  violent, 
because  it  knows  that  its  time  is  short :  truth  is  patient  and  for- 
bearing, for  it  knows  that  the  ages  to  come  will  be  devoted  to  its 
ti-iumphs.  Be  firm  ;  be  peaceable  ;  and  your  children  will  live  to 
bless  the  hands  that  sheathed  the  sword,  and  the  lips  that  pro- 
claimed the  truth." 

Constantino's  speeches  in  the  senate  were  as  plain  and  bold  a» 
those  which  he  addressed  to  the  populace. 

"Even  now  it  is  not  too  late,'*  said  he;  "though  we  have 
around  us  the  elements  of  anarchy,  I  still  believe  in  the  power  of 
honest  and  benevolent  hearts.  Let  us  speak  to  the  people  plainly 
and  faithfully,  as  men  should  speak  to  men.  Let  us  confess  the 
errors  of  our  government,  and  promise  that  they  shall  be  speedily 
corrected.  Let  our  aristocracy,  if  they  can,  renounce  the  convem- 
tional  corruptions  which  threaten  to  involve  us  all  in  ruin,  and 
return  to  the  normal  relations  which  God  has  established  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor.  '  None  will  deny  that  the  evils  of 
our  present  condition  are  great :  our  deliverance  from  them  will 
demand  great  sacrifices  from  our  selfishness  and  prejudices  ;  but 
the  way  is  simple.  We  need  no  new  invention :  we  have  had  too 
many  improvements  upon  the  old  laws  which  are  the  basis  of  that 
religion  which  we  still  profess.  To  these  old  laws,  and  to  institu- 
tions in  accordance  with  them,  let  us  return.  Reverend  fatherg, 
who  sit  here  among  us  to  remind  us  that  laws  from  heaven  should 
preside  over  all  earthly  politics,  I  pray  you  discharge  your  dui^ 
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more  boldly.  Export'  the  teachers  of  the  people  who  are  under 
j(%i  to  lay  aside  the  wordy  disputes  of  centuries  as  not  worth  the 
ink  in  which  they  have  been  written,  and  to  return,  both  in  teach- 
ing and  in  practice,  to  the  original  faith.  A  dozen  words  out  of 
year  inspired  book,  thoroughly  belieyed  and  put  into  operation,  will 
save  this  nation : — 

"  Whatsoeveb  tb  would  that  mbn  should  do  to  you,  do  te  even 

60  TO  THEM." 

TAmen!"  said  a  young  sprig  of  the  aristocracy,  with  a^ 
ssramed  nasal  twang  Uke  that  of  a  parish-clerk,  as  Constantine 
concluded  his  address.  But  the  prospects  of  our  aristocracy  were 
soon  too  serious  to  admit  of  joking.  Many  of  our  country  resi- 
dences were  burned  and  pillaged,  and  our  standing  army  was 
insufficient  to  quell  the  universal  disorder.  No  doubt,  the  exer- 
tions of  Constantino  in  a  great  measure'  softened  the  violence  of 
tke  popular  storm  that  was  rising  ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  disturbances  were  alarming,  and  especially  in  the 
district  where  my  country  residence  was  situated. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  my  only  son  was  in  love  with  the 
danghter  of  Oonstantine.  I  had  left  him  in  our  mansion,  near  the 
city,  where  the  disturbance  first  assumed  an  alarming  character* 
Unhappily,  the  popular  anger,  from  which  I  had  made  an  escape 
into  secrecy,  directed  itself  against  my  son,  though  he  had  never 
taken  any  serious  part  in  political  atiPairs.  An  infuriated  mob  ha4 
taken  possession  of  the  city,  and  filled  the  streets  with  curses  upon 
my  name  and  the  names  of  my  colleagues  in  government.  The 
cnorches  were  demolished,  houses  were  burned,  and  at  last,  the 
whole  fury  of  the  mob  gathered  around  the  mansion  in  which  my 
son  had  imprudently  remained.  Meanwhile,  in  the  hour  of  perD, 
the  daughter  of  Constantino  had  found  her  way  to  my  residence,  to 
exhort  her  lover  to  flee  from  the  danger ;  but  her  advice  was  too 
late.  On  all  sides  the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  gathering  crowd 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
place,  and  crying  fiercely  **  Give  up  the  traitor  !  "  For  a  short 
time  the  few  servants  within  the  house  made  a  show  of  defence  ; 
but  tills  only  more  exasperated  the  mob  :  several  parts  of  the  house 
▼ere  soon  in  flames  ;  doors  and  windows  were  crashed,  ahd,  a» 
the  fierce  crowd  poured  into  the  rooms,  with  triumphant  shouts' 
and  execrations,  the  daughter  of  Constantino,  overcome  with 
terror,  died  in  her  lover's  arms.     The  house  was  a  smoking  ruin 
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b^cme  tbe  militiny  armed  to  f«»tore  ^der  in  tke  «itj ;  rad  ^rvto^ 
I  f^nETDed  in  the  weniog,  I  found  my  «on  staadrog,  in  dtmiib 
^despair,  beside  the  blackened  pile.  He  led  mo  to  a  neigld)oiiriirg 
ihonse,  where  lay  the  corpse  of  his  pr<»nised  bride.  He  stoopeS 
4md  kissed  her  ps^d  face ;  then  said,  "*'  See,  thus  myBterioui^ 
the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty.  Sir,  I  do  not  cime  the  misBFa- 
ble  creatures  who  were  her  murderers  ;  but  I  curse  that  system  of 
policy  which  degraded  those  men  and  drove  them  to  desperation." 

The  death  of  that  one  good  and  gentle  creature  had  a  more 
sabdiiifig  influeaoe  upon  the  feelings  of  ^e  popolace  titan  all  our 
juilitary  movements.  As  Gonstantine  ^owed  his  daughter  to 
idle  gra^tre,  many  ef  the  repentant  people  walked  ^after  him  in  sor^ 
rmrfi.  In  a  few  days  the  agitation  ef  1^  «oimtiy  Hsubsided,  .ami 
«»nfidaiee  jmd  hope  were  restored  as  dt  beoanxe  known  that  Ishe 
gm&rameBt  was  ta  be  placed  in  ;^e  hands  ef  Co&staittine. 

Bince  then  I  hare  wandered  lo«nd  fro  in  the«arth,  Tc^^entis^ 
«(f  a  career  of  injustice.  I  have  one  singtdar  gift  byiwhieh  I  oan 
Tscognize,  at  a  glance,  any  of  the  •di^sccmdants  «f  my  once  |»foiid 
and  wealthy  coUeagnes  in  the  goremment.  I  haye  seen  tb^ae 
«im8  of  n(^e  families  veduoed  to  the  moBt'dq^adedBitiiationSj^and 
?unc(Axsciottsly  bearing  the  bnrden  of  miseiy  wiiioh  liieir  ^fothers 
imposed  upon  the  pei^le.  Bot  b^  experience  ^has  some  xmnsoki- 
'tion,  as  I  see  the  spimt  of  Constantine  still  ^ving  and  mewing 
among  the  people,  (kl^hted  with  the  gradual  fuf^fanent  -of  lus 
iibenevolent  designs. 


HUMILITY. 

Last  eve,.a  rill  of  waters  soft  and  clear 

Attuned  its. gladsome  voice ;  a  soothing  k^, 

Most  eloquent,  it  fell  upon  mine  ear, 

Making  the  night  pass  musical  away. 

The  spirits  of  all  hatppy  thoughts  seemed  near, 

Granting  the  heart  sweet  holiday  firom  fear 

Of  worldly  griefs,  and  heavy  cares  df  day. 

And  lo  !  anonlheTnoon  shone  o'er  the  earth. 

Revealing,  half  in  shade,  the  streamlet's  birth. 

A  mortal  symbol  did  the  view  display : 

That  little  fount  a  type  of  some  fair  life 

That  through  the  lights  and  shadows  in  its  course 

Passes,  unmindful  of  world-pomps  or  strife, — 

Its  death  as  peaceful  as  its  quiet  source. 

"W.  BiuntsroRD. 
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CEINKtrM  CRANKUM, 

THE  HAN  WHO  WBNT  8T&AI0HT  TOKWIED  DOWN  CmOOKED   LANE. 


BT  TBB  AirrHOR  OF  THE  ^  PURGATORT  OF  8UICI1>B8.'* 

OtofYJM  CA)iTi£i7M  always  had  a  will  «f  hw  •own:  I  mean,  his 
gnmdmolSieramdthe  ddoriy  kdies  of  Hke  family  used  to  say  fo. 
Eut  whether  ^€y  really  knew  anythiag  al^octt  H,  er  only  ep^e 
^m  guess,  I  win  not  nnda*take  to  say.  I  sm  the  mere  diffident 
i^nt  nmkiiyg  any  assertion  on  this  point,  from  the  hei  that  Master 
Soknmm  Soondcap,  the  vSlage  apotheoary,  who  knew  every  argu- 
ment in  Jonathan  Bdwavds  by  heart,  always  maintained  that  the 
^sestion  of  ^he  will  was  one  with  which  his  neigbbenr  Crinkmn 
ought  never  to  he  tmzed  np.  Master  Solomon's  notion  was,  that 
the  whole  family  of  the  Cranknms  had  invariahly  heen  governed 
by  whim  rather  than  will. 

''The  will,  sir,"  Master  S^mon  would  say,  suspending  any 
^compounding  operation  in  whieh  he  happened  to  he  busied,  and 
laying  his  forefingers  across,  while  he  looked  as  potently  logical  as 
any  pleader  at  Equity, — **  the  will,  sir,  is  too  high  a  faculty  to  be 
confounded  with  the  mere  fits  and  starts  of  a  man  who  never  looks 
before  he  leaps ;  it  is  determined  by  motive,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
Acuity  related  to  the  human  reason  or  understanding,  not  to  the 
passions.  A  man  who  is  governed  by  impulse,  or  rather,  who  is 
under  no  government  at  all,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  .mere  com- 
psges  of  gross  animal  matter,  through  which  runs  the  smallest  mo- 
dicum of  nervous  fiuid,  just  to  render  it  sensitive.  And  such,  sir, 
are  the  constituents  of  all  the  Grankums :  erffo,  you  may  safely  as- 
sert that  my  neighbour  has  whims,  but  not  a  will  of  his  own.'* 

Now,  I  tdo  not  say  ithat  Master  Solomon  Sonndcap  convinced  me 
^t  he  understood  this  profound  -subject  any  more  than  did  Crin- 
knm  Crankum's  grandmother.  N^Fertheless,  his  mode  of  argu- 
ment, with  Ms  reputation  as  a  reasoner,  were  -so  imposing  to  one 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  mazes  of  metaphysics,  that,  as  I  have 
<Jk8erfed  before,  I  am  somewhat  diffident  of  placing  my  own  imma- 
toe  opinion  in  contradiction  to  his. 
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But  Crinkum  Crankum  Iiimself  had  no  doubt  that  his  grand- 
mother was  right.  He  never  deigned  to  parley  with  Master 
Solomon  whenever  the  argumentative  apothecary  proposed  to  in- 
troduce his  theory,  but  would  dash  his  hand  in  the  air,  and,  with  a 
haughty  toss  of  his  head,  exclaim,  ''Pooh!  pish!  pshaw!  crotchets 
and  quavers !  leave  your  round-about  jargon,  and  come  to  the  point 
at  once  !  I  always  go  straight  forward ! "  *  *  So  you  do,  down  Crooked 
Lane,"  the  subtle  compounder  of  logic  and  medicine  would  reply. 
And  then  Crinkum  Crankum,  with  a  throat  swelling  and  crimson- 
ing with  ill-temper,  would  rush  out  hastily  from  the  apothecary *8 
shop,  as  if  he  were  fearful  his  passion  would  explode  into  some 
less  civil  phrases  than  Good-night,  or.  Good-morning. 

And  why  should  Solomon  Soundcap,  or  any  other  of  Crinkun) 
Crankum 's  neighbours,  have  troubled  themselves  to  thwart  him 
in  his  family  notion  that  he  always  had  a  will  of  his  own — ^what 
harm  could  it  do  to  him  ? — good-natured  people  may  ask.  Was  it 
not  better  that  he  should  entertain  such  a  notion,  than  that  he  shoidd 
be  perpetually  palliating  a  mistake  by  saying  he  could  not  help  it, 
as  so  many  weak  people  do?  Was  not  this  obstinacy  in  the  belief 
that  he  had  a  will  of  his  own  infinitely  preferable  to  the  vulgar 
custom  of  pleading  that  he  was  a  mere  **  creature  of  circumstance,* ' 
and  thereby  slipping  out  of  the  noose  of  moral  culpableness  at  every 
misdemeanour? 

Indeed,  these  questions  seem  sensible  enough  at  first  sight ;  for  a 
man  who  obstinately  believes  that  he  has  a  will  of  his  own  places 
himself  at  once,  one  would  think,  in  a  position  of  respon^bility  to 
society,  by  acknowledging  his  capacity  to  keep,  as  well  as  to 
break,  its  rules. 

Unluckily,  the  other  side  of  this  case  of  casutetry  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  lenient  view  taken  by  good-natured  people.  Crinkum 
Crankum,  like  his  forefathers,  gloried  in  his  belief  of  having  a  will 
of  his  own,  from  a  self-complacent  sense  of  privilege  that  it  gavo 
him, — and  thereby  dislodged  from  his  own  brain  every  germ  of  a 
thought  about  responsibility,  as  quickly  as  it  was  sown  in  that 
torrid  soil.  In  brief :  by  virtue  of  having  a  will  of  his  own,  he 
not  only  argued  that  he  could,  but  that  he  would  do  as  he  liked, 
and  so  became  excessively  termagant  in  his  disposition  to  subdue 
the  wills  of  others. 

Very  strange  to  say.  Master  Solomon  Soundcap  was  the  only 
apologist  to  be  found  in  the  parish,   whenever  his  neighbours 
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uttered  their  indignant  complaints  against  Crinkum  Crankum*8 
displays  of  despotic  humour. 

*'You  mistake  the  mattor,  neighhours/'  it  was  his  wont  to 
argue ;  ''  I  do  not  care  how  energetic  a  man  may  he  in  enforcing 
his  views,  if  they  tend  to  usefulness  or  edification.  If  one  wise. 
man  can  succeed  in  leading  fools  to  their  own  interest,  and  to  the 
aid  or  augmentation  of  tl^^  general  good,  I  have  no  ohjection  to 
Mb  taking  the  lead,  and  compelling  others  to  follow  him.  *  But, 
when  a  man  to-day  is  found  proclaiming  every  one  an  ass  who 
thinks  diverse  from  himself,  and,  next  week,  or  next  year, 
haying  espoused  that  same  asinine  way  of  thinking,  hrays  out  an 
anathema  on  all  who  have  given  it  up, — what  is  to  he  said  for  his 
consistency  ?  Neighbours,  I  would  pound  my  fingers,  instead  of 
this  lump  of  rhubarb,  rather  than  take  away  my  townsman*s  re- 
putation ;  but,  though  I  cannot  join  you  in  complaining  of  any 
man,  simply  because  he  is  wilfud,  I  must  complain  because  ho  is 
wilfully  whimsical." 

Thus  Master  Solomon,  who,  the  reader  will  have  discerned,  was 
only  half  a  conservative, — apologised  for  his  neighbour's  faults,  in 
the  customary  mode  of  neighbourly  apologists, — that  is,  by  fur- 
nishing the  complainant  with  new  grounds  of  dislike,  in  lieu  of 
convincing  him  that  his  own  alledgements  were  ungrounded. 

Qrinkum  Orankum,  however,  heeded  neither  open  complainants 
nor  pseudo-apologists  :  his  life-long  habit  was  to  assert  every  new 
doctrine  which  he  professed,— aiid  he  professed  nearly  every  doc- 
trine in  the  course  of  his  life, — with  equal  vehemence  and  equal 
dogmatism.  He  was  a  great  advocate  for  **  Nature,"  in  early  life, 
and  would  challenge  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  whenever  he 
met  him,  to  what  he  called  **  free  discussion ;"  yet  it  was  only  free 
BO  far  as  it  afforded  Crinkum  Orankum  a  renewed  opportunity  for 
abusing  the  clergyman  to  his  face,  and  telling  him  that  ''  some 
people  might  be  cozened  by  fables,  while  others  might  be  intimi- 
dated into  a  tacit  profession  of  what  their  understandings  rejected, 
lest  they  should  lose  caste  ;  but  there  was  one  man  in  the  parish, 
the  clergyman  must  know,  who  was  neither  to  be  deluded  nor 
frightened,  for  he  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  went  straight  forward.*' 

The  mild  and  inoffensive  curate — the  vicar  being  a  non-resident 
-^was  often  hurt  by  these  blustering  attacks  of  Crinkum  Orankum, 
for  his  meek  and  sincere  nature  rendered  him  incapable  of  cozen- 
ing or  intimidation.  His  gratification,  therefore,  was  mingled  with 
considerable  alloy  when  Crinkum  Orankum,  in  the  latter  part  of 
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ki»  M.S  beeaaw^  aft  ^uimi^  devotoa^  aad  puBfitital  ajbieBdattt  o&  the- 
churdi  serrice, — wedging  the  quarto  pf af  «r-bodk  vad^Jt  lus*  left 
amiy  sSbet  tke*  fiEtahion  of  Ma  grea^^randfathdr,  aod  pEoeeeding^  ta 
his  pew  wililb  solwom  yiaag%^ — but  iifiy«r  acknowkdgied  tlie  impro- 
priety' and  illibi»a]&tj  of  hia  hemtx  courae^  T}m  ci»rati».  woul<]L 
eoiracientioual^,  but  genily^  tooeb  mi  thia^  topk  fl<MBae<groea ;  and 
espeob^  when  Cdnkuia  Crankma  was  ^i  a  fiojorisk  ot  atttafihm^sli 
to  the  eslahlished  religbik  A  reply  he  gave  to  one  oi  Criaiyim'a 
moat  gl^mg-  dfapby.  o£  eff««*ety  a*  deeply  chagriiKed  tkaBW 
churehmaa:  that  he-  turned*  hia  religioua  coat  once  iaore>  aad  h^ 
emne  a  ^  settariwi;'  ttr  use  hia  <eira  language. 

'*-Th©;  &c!fe  ia,  I  ha^e  a  wilt  o£  my  own,  sir,'*  said  Oxm]uif&» 
^*  and  therefore  I  amt  not  ta  be  whoe Jied  by  these  sectaarians." 

'vAnd  X  ro^ioe  th»b  your  will  has  made  so  pfofil^ld  a  de^skm 
as  that  of  retmmiag  to  i^  bosom^of  the  chuceh/'  obsec^edthe 
quiet  eurate.  I  hwmbly  trust  you  acc^iit  me^  of  somie;  motivea — 
shall  I  Bay,  somewhat  ungently  attributed  to  me^  a/  few  years 
ago  ?  "  ami  the  cbrgymaa  stoppedt,  aoid  smHed,  with,  aa  esquresaioii 
of  the  gireatest  kindness^. 

"  Q  !  as  to  all  that,  sh*,"  answered  Crinkum;  Crankufla,  with 
his  customary  toss  of  the  head,  "  I  always  aet  ind^endently ; 
I  always  tell  a  man  what  I  think  ;  I  never  mince  the  matter  i  in 
short,  sir,  I  hare  a  wiH  of  my  own,  aad  I  akrays  go^  straight 
forward." 

**  Alas !  I  fsar  it  is  down  Cro(dced  Laae,  as  omr  good  neighbour 
Soundcsf  says,.''  enunciated  the  curate,  almost,  inYoki»itarily^ 
and  through  the  real  welling  i^  of  his  piiy  for  the  man's  isredsdiXK 
able  egotism. 

*'  Good  morning,  re^s^nend  sir  !  "  relumed  Crijakum  Crankimi* 
with  an.  ironical  emphasis  on.  the  syllables  of  courtesy ;  and  turned 
his  back  on  the  clergyman,  to  wkcoa  he  never  spoke  afterwaords. 

In  his  youth,  Crinkum  was  a  fiery  democrat ;  and  though  some 
of  his  neighbours  uncharitably  suspected  it  was  to  spite  his  wealthier 
ceusin,  who  was  a  tory,  Crinkum  hims^  always  maintained  that 
it  was,  simply  and  purely,  because  **  he  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and 
always  went  straight  forward."  Not  at  all  to  the  surprise  of 
Master  Solomon  Soundcap,  though  it  might  have  surprised  some 
of  the  shallower  students  in  human  natune  that  inhabited  the 
village,  Crinkum,  one  day  in  his  middk  age,  set  upOB  the  metar 
physical  apothecary  very  violently  for  his  very  modera^,  his  mere 
«  milk  and  water"    sentiments,,  as  a  conservative ;    sentiments 
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w^h- Master  S«ki»nrkftd  moiwdj  a^owei^  from  earij  manhood ; 
while  Crinkum  had.  ieeere«b  era^liBtely  nmnd  to  whftt  ho  hioui^ 
tenned  "genuin«!**  tOTjism. 

<<  I  have  no  patience  wrlit  anck  neutral  nonaease^"  burst  forth 
the  indignanit  Qndbuiv^^fhiBi  he  had  listened  to  half  a  sentence  of 
Master  SoLvaum'B  eooBdevste  apeaeh.  <*  I  Kke  to  hear  a  man  saj 
wkit  h«  n^aas^  wil&aal  so.  Hwrah  of  parmitii^uA  and  qaalHyiog  of 
hb  maaning— — " 

**  iBttt  mj  good-friendi"  interrupted  Master  Solomon,  thot^  ha 
was  by  no  means  commonly  guilty  of  that  discourteous  prae^ee, 
^]f  you  like  to*  hotar  a  men  si^rta4«^  he  means,  yeu  woidd  not  like 
aiaa»  to  |4ay  4he^kypoad#a  by  sayi^  more  than  he  moMiSy  would 
you?" 

'*^  Why,  aalier  dtat,  sor,"  w«»  Crinkum's  steieotyped  preface  to 
an  answer,  ^*  I  realfy  do>  not  see  the  necessity  o£  so  much  wordi* 
Bes»  ;^  if  a  man'anmi  be  made  up, — and  he  won't  be  long  about  it, 
if  he  possesses  eiie,-^«  wffl  sodo^  express  it.  Feeble  that  ask  others 
wiwi  they  sfaafl  this^^.  lor  certain  reasons,  sir !  " — and  here  the 
^eakev  gave  a  a%|Dsfi«int  glance  at  the  i^petheeary^s  labelled  jars 
and  lai^e-bellied  bottles  ; — ^'  such  people,  sir,  must  take  time  to 
s^  thcnr  aay.  But,  let  me  te^  youv  mt,  I  have  a  will  of  my  own, 
and  aWra^  go  straight  forward. '' 

''^Down  CnK^ced  Luie!  '^  tittered  Master  Solomon;  whereat 
Grinkum  Orankum  tmfned  las  heel  in  high  dudgeon,  and  with  the 
msEd  resemblance  to  a  turiLey-cock  about  his  throat,  shunning  the 
ap^eeavy's  threc^old^  a»  a  *<  stumbiing-bleck  of  ofience,"  for 
many  weeks  after. 

On  many  subjects  of  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  in  religion  and 
psfitiati,  Crinkum  Craakum  professed  <<  broad  and  enlightened  " 
Tiews  in  lus  youdi^  iW  inatanee,  he  waa  enthusiastic  in  his  praise 
•I  homiyie  treatmeiEt  of  eriminals>  and  forsook  the  evening  parlour 
at  4he  Hep^pple,  Ibv  ire  nights,  because  the  landlord, — a  man 
most  unusually  slender  of  abdomen, — had  no  **  bowels  of  mercy,*' 
aa  Criidram  said,  and  had  bluntly  declared  his  satisfaction  that  a 
ootorieus  thief  and  burglar  was  hung.  -  Yet,  in  advanced  manhood, 
being  on  his  journey  home  from  the  neighbouring  market,  and 
hvnog  entered  inte  conversation  with  a  Quaker  who  resided  in  his 
liOage,  Onnkum's  change  of  sentiment,  but  fixity  of  dogmatism 
and  intolerance,  displayed  themselves  in  the  following  brief 
cw?ers«tH>n : — 
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'*  Is  It  tnie  that  jou  are  opposed  to  tlie  hanging  of  murderei^, 
Obadiah  Terseverse  ?     No  I  you  can't  be,  I'm  sure  I  " 

**  Yea,  but  I  can,  and  I  am,"  replied  Obadiah. 

**  Then  you're  not  a  Christian  " 

**  How  so,  friend  Crinkum  ?  Slander  not  thj  neighbour,  who 
never  did  thee  any  harm,"  interposed  the  honest  religionist. 

**  Pshaw  !  none  of  your  cant,"  was  Crinkum  Crankum's  terma- 
gant answer.  <<How  can  you  be  a  Christian  if  you  deny  the 
precept,  'Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shaJl  his 
blood  be  shed  ? '" 

"  Friend,  bethink  thee !  "  answered  the  Quaker,  with  great 
mildness  ;  *'  that  was  written  and  spoken  before  a  Christian  waa 
heard  of" 

*'  You  infidel  hypocrite  !  "  burst  forth  Crinkum  ;  *'  and  so 
that 's  the  way  you  shuffle  out  of  a  plain  conmiandment !  Why, 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we  should  none  of  us  be  safe  in 
our  beds  if  they  did  not  hang  every  murderer  " 

*'  Is  that  the  way  thou  interpretest  another  plain  command- 
ment, <  Thou  shalt  not  kill  ? ' "  quietly  interposed  the  Quaker, 
once  more. 

**  0  as  for  th|it,  sir,"  said  Crinkum,  somewhat  hesitatingly, 
and  a  little  puzzled,  ''I  shall  not  enter  on  any  round-about- 
way  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Without  spending  five  words 
about  it,  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  point  is  so  clear  that  no  man  can 
be  sincere  who  talks  as  you  do :  it  is  but  mawkish  senti- 
mentalism :  mere  whining  stuff  to  win  a  name  for  humanity. 
Many  people  are  vastly  covetous  of  a  reputation  for  tenderness 
of  feeling,  and  " 

<*  And  dost  thou  remember  thy  five  nights'  absence  from  the 
Hop-pole  ?  "  asked  the  Quaker,  with  provoking  gravity. 

**  Zounds  ! ''  exclaimed  Crinkum,  in  a  towering  passion,  **  do 
you  think  I  shall  ask  you  for  a  rule  of  conduct  ?  I  have  a  will  of 
my  own,  sir,  and  I  always  go  straight  forward." 

"Verily,  so  thou  dost,"  retorted  the  Quaker,  while  he  restrained 
his  laughter  with  difficulty ;  *'  but;  as  neighbour  Solomon  saith,  it 
is  down  Crooked  Lane  !  " 

Crinkum  Crankum  struck  his  horse  with  the  spurs,  after  hurling 
an  imutterable  glance  of  ire  at  the  Quaker,  and  soon  got  out  of 
sound  of  the  hearty  mirth  in  which  the  latter  indulged. 

I  will  but  note  another  article  in  the  list  of  Crinkum  Crankmn's 
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countless  vagaries,  and  then  Have  done.  -  Because  Hard  drinking 
was  the  perverse  fasliion  when  he  was  young,  Crinkum  restricted 
himself  to  **  moderation,"  as  he  called  it — for  the  word  **  tempe- 
rance," as  a  monopoly  of  expression  for  self-denial  in  only  one  kind 
of  vianding,  was  then  unusual.     His  virtuous  scorn  of  the  **mero 
animals,"  was,  at  that  time  of  life,  very  loudly  expressed.    Yet  he 
lived  to  become  a  two-bottle  man,  often  ;  and,  now  and  then,  ven- 
tured on  three — ^professing,  the  next  moming,  in  spite  of  sickness^ 
and  tormenting  head-ache,  the  utmost  contempt  for  **  these  new-- 
fangled creatures,"  the  Teetotallers  !    Two  years  before  his  death,^ 
he,  nevertheless,  fulfilled  a  prophecy  of  Master  Solomon  Soundcap^ 
which  astounded  the  village  when  they  first  heard  it, — and  became  • 
a  Teetotaller  himself. 

"  I  have  no  faith  in  any  man  who  takes  the  total-abstinence 
pledge  and  then  breaks  it,"  was  Crinkum  Crankum's  charitable 
observation,  at  the  expiry  of  one  year's  water-discipleship  ; — and 
ihe  next  evening  Orinkimi  Crankum  **  took  a  little  wine  for  his. 
stomach's  sake  !  "  .  Indeed,  it  was  on  this  occasion,  only,  in  the 
remembrance  of  Master  Solomon  Soundcap,  that  Crinkum  vouch- 
safed to  give  a  reason  for  his  change  of  practice. 

•*  Ahd  so  you  have  given  up  the  Total  Abstinence  principles,  I 
learn,  friend  Crinkum  ?  "  said  the  apothecary,  as  he  was  mixing  • 
the  quaking  veteran  of  change  and  positivity  a  salutary  phial  of 
i^jidnine  and  other  tonics. 

"  Well  ?  "  retorted  Crinkum,  with  a  frown,  "  and  if  I  have  ?' 
Do  you  think  I  am  such  a  goose  as  to  stick  by  a  custom  when  t 
find  it  injures  my  health  ?  " 

**  0  dear,  no,"  exclaimed  master  Solomon,  fairly  taken  by  sur- 
prise at  hearing  Crinkum  Crankum  condescend  to  give  a  common*^ 
sense  reason  for  a  change  of  sentiment  or  conduct. 

**  Then  don't  bother  me  about  it,"  continued  Crinkum  ;  **  I  telh 
you  I  have  a  will  of  my  own,  and  " — 

But  Crinkum  Crankum,  for  very  shame,  and  in  dread  that  he^ 
would  hear' Master  Solcmion's  most  unwelcome  chorus  to  the  old 
burthen,  once  more  repeated, — here  stopped  short,  and  asked 
what  he  had  to  pay  for  the  phial  of  medicine.       * 

That  was  the  last  time  he  visited  the  apothecary,  though  it  was 
not  the  last  time  the  apothecary  visited  him.  Master  Solomon 
was  wont  to  say,  after  Crinkum 's  death,  that  the  ruling  passion  was 
strong  within  him,  even  in  articuh  mortis  ;  for  that  he  appealed 
to  him,  Master  Solomon  the  apothecary,  very  earnestly,  as  ha 
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Eared  out  the  Ust  draoglit  of  eor^al,  whether  he  liadiwt  ^ahrajA 
d  a  lAu  of  his  own,  and  gone  straightforward  ?  ** 

"How  strange,"  said  I,  after  some  minutes*  silence,  ^en 
l^e  apothecary  made  this  relation  ;  ''  how  strange — tiiat  the  oiosst 
changeahle  and  most  inconsistent  of  mortab  ajbould  he  the  mott 
intolerant !  " 

'<  All  his  weaknesses  ^id  errors  were  traeeahle  to  one  cvise,*' 
replied  mj  yenerahle  friend ;  **  he  had  never  learned  to  re/tect^ 
And,  joung  man,"  added  the  old  man,  with  a  significant  loolC  the 
**  Crankums  are  hj  no  means  extinct :  the/  are  a  aumepovni 
family." 
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THE  WORKS  AND  WONDERS  OF  THE  WEST. 


Letter  Y. — To  Mrs.  Rustlbb. 

Dearest  Friend, — 

That  we  have  heen  deluded,  authenticates  our  own  etm* 
plicity  !  Unfortunate  is  the  female  mind  (let  the  latitudinarian 
followers  of  Voltaire,  Malthus,  and  the  other  votaries  of  perfidiom 
Apostacy  paradoxify  truth  as  they  will,)  which  is  incapable  of 
trust.     Satisfied  of  our  own  security,  we  can  helieve  in  that  of 

others.     P joins  me  in  thinking  that  to  have  discovered 

Lady  Highhorough  as  among  the  covert  followers  of  Rmne,  con* 
stitutes  but  a  slight  stab.  Explained  is  now  her  frivelity,-'-fe«r 
heartlessness  to  her  dependants, —- the  startUng  licence  of  her 
household, — the  gratuitous  insult  to  two  unoffending  followers  oC 
*******.  We  we  both  now  convinced  that  the  note  tran« 
scribed  in  my  last,  was  penned  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Niblett ; 
who  has  been  seen  by  Mrs.  Pecker  from  the  window,  walking 
along  the  street.  His  dress,  Mrs.  Pecker  says,  was  Priestcraft 
personified :  the  waistcoat  buttoned  across,  like  Mr.  Pedd*s. 
Does  he  ever  think  of  his  old  friends,  you  ask  ?  No  ;^-PopiA 
domination,  tending  to  seclude  e¥en  the  Englidi  clergy  in  eeli- 
haey,  precludes  the  bare  dream  of  every  i^ider  tie.     Oin*  angelic 

P ■,  I  suspect,  feels  his  defection  more  than  she  oares io  own. 

But  quit  we  Babylon  for  Belgravia,  and  <'let  Time,'*  as  4ke 
poet  says,  '^  ducidate  what  Pro^ecy  is  unable  to  £athem."  We 
have  not  loosed  our  sandals  for  the  last  two  days  :  we  have  dt?oted 


our  Tinglebmy  friends,  to  ascertain  the  esmoi  traA  m  regards  iiio 
iteie  irf  ooSad  and  diMMrtio  faabilt  of  the  Baler  of  e«r  favoured 
e^sa.  T&  fom  at  Wailford,  wo  OMty  say  ttkewiia ;— Bdy  vpoit 
Bidu&g  ymi  jftaA  in  tbs  Jle«i|^pen.  daiWad  tmws  of  me  ax« 
all  that  jou  will  derite  horn  that  ofi^ao.  Threo  aoparate  aa« 
Bsneii^ns  «f  e«r  amral  haire  bd«i  Ic^wsarded  to  oaeh,  in  llr. 
Feeker*s  iMamttfal  writbig,  Imt  1^  none  httx  printed  1  !  !  This, 
too,  ODB  of  ug  aicribes  to  Mr.  NiUett :  fbr  who  shall  p«t  kMindf 
ie  iko  anppBesarmioss  of  Jasqitioal  aetiyitj  f •— 'Thereforo,  joa  may 
r^ese  kxdiscriffliBato  oonfidence  i&  Um  following  partiooliurs :  ^e 
deriratioQ  of  wiiidi,  w%  are  bound  to  ohsenw  with  seerecj.  Unlike 
Aetson,  we  will  not  whisper  ovr  sowee  to  ike  raods. 

The  hiimanity  of  our  most  rojal  SovereigB,  h,  perhaps,  her 
most  vnfeignad  diuractmetie.  Her  Ladies  bask  onlj  ia  hor 
aaaLes  :  Her  consort  salutes  Ymst  with  the  most  charming  freedom. 
We  have  reason  to  he  assured  (and  are  anxious  to  i^read  the  joj* 
ful  tidings  through  parts  of  TingLelmrj  where  the  nozioos  miasms 
of  Dissent  stalks  l&e  a  mocking  minister  of  L«ei&r)  that  in  her 
onions  she  is  SAFE.  They  are  ours.  A  letter  to  The  Pope, 
written  in  her  own  hand  (H.  M.  always  secretarizing  for  herself), 

is  said  to  be  a  master^ece.     P^ is  laying  a  thousand  jdana 

for  the  procm*ation  of  a  copy.  Hie  audacious  temerity,  ermi,  ef 
a  request  directly  penned  by  this  simple  quill,  has  be^  stron^y 
passed  upon  me.  But  what  am  I  ?  We  are  aware,  howoFor, 
that  H.  M.  has  hei:  eyes  da  Tinglebury.  Mr.  Peckm*'s  speedies 
at  the  Anti'C^eap  Food  Association  hare  smik  de^.  For  the 
&brioation  is  a  monstrous  one,  wIb^  asserts  that  our  upright 
Monarch  sympathdases  with  ihe  atrocious  meaenres  which  are 
aheirt  to  etmvert  landed-poprietors  into  wanderers  over  the  eow^ 
te&aaee  ef  the  Bso^th ;  Mui  their  lawas  and  oonseryatories  into 
howling  wfldemesses.  The  »ame9  of  Oobden,  TilUers,  excite 
paroa^sma  of  dutress.  fi.  M.  may  be  e^istrained :  but  will  not 
Hm^.  The  era^ior  of  *'  SyW  "  (idiose  earfy  work,  '*  Videt/' 
was  so  k^  affilkited  to  Lc^  Brougham)  has  been  admitted  to 
frequent  oonsuk^ions.  Lord  Greorge  is  to  be  Master  of  ilie  Horse, 
when  P^oteeticm  triw»]^s  orer  ^fiesolute  innoTations.  Mr.  Pecker 
tsye  I  em  ezeeeding  in  this  intelligence  :  but  as  k  is  down,  it 
dudl  go.  n^  bril^iart  aoy^st  okme  adrerted  to,  is  to  be  Mini- 
ster ef  Publb  InetraetioB.  Do  not  be  surprised,  if  you  hear  of  aa 
lespeeUen  of  our  Beli<K>b  i^  Tmgleimry  from  the  highest  quartan. 
P....^*  has  dene  her  purt :  wnd  prepared  ahymn  for  ^e  flattering 
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Occasion,  which  if  sung  unexpectedly  will  produce  a  pleasing  effect^ 
3uch.  as  no  art  can  Bnatch« 

H,  M.'s  enthusiasm  for  the  works  of  creation  dawned  upon  her 
mind  at  an  infantile  era.  A  Duck  was  the  £rst  rojal  plaything. 
Mrs.  Pecker  on  being  disturbed  late  in  the  night,  not  long  since, 
by  sundry  shrill  and  mysterious  noises — is  informed  by  Bridget 
(whence  derived  I  cannot  authenticate)  that  these  are  the  matu- 
tinal cawings  of  the  rare  collection  of  fowl  who  harbour  in  the 
gardens  and  round  the  waters  of  her  Majesty's  Belgravian  Tempe. 
One  note  was  new  to  her.  She  asseverates  it  to  have  resembled 
a  salutation  between  lips,  and  at  no  remote  distance.  But  birds, 
as  Mr.  Jessamine's  **  Anecdotes  of  Billed  Intelligence  '*  will  have 
acquainted  you,  emit  peculiarly  piercing  and  strange  calls,  when 
day  is  breaking  :  and  this  may  have  been  merely  the  snapping  of 
the  mandibles. of  the  greater  Susquehanna  Goose,  some  years  ago 
presented  by  the  Zodogical  Society  to  Prince  Albert :  the  non- 
production  of  whose  progeny  has  been  so  serious  a  disappointment 
to  ornithological  expectation  in  the  highest  quarters.  And  having 
explored  the  gardens,  and  perceived  how  they  swarm  with  the 
feathered  tribe — aware,  too,  of  dear  Mrs.  Pecker's  involuntary 
desire  to  magnify  simple  occurrences,  when  fear  prompts,-^!  see 
no  reason  to  gainsay  Bridget's  natural  solution.  This  may  be 
Valuable  as  a  fact  to  the  ovarian  collections  of  your  good  Mr. 
Crow — which  already  number  my  poor  testimonies  on  many 
subjects. 

The  Royal  infants  are  largely  indulged  with  living  treasures. 
The  Rabbits  of  the  Heir  Apparent  have  a  structure  apart  ; 
designed  by  no  less  a  person  dian  one  it  would  be  indiscreet  to 
name.  Two  were  given — among  other  presents,  to  the  Ojibbeway 
Indians — as  likely  to  foster  the  sentiment  of  filial  dependence* 
That  the  rare  monkeys  from  the  Hooghly,  which  were  presented 
to  H.  M.  by  the  Belgravian  gentlemen  of  high  distinction  who 
found  coal  for  the  Emperor  of  Hyperborean  regions,  may  feel  at 
home — a  fire  is  maintained  in  the  apartment  of  one  of  the  Ladies  in 
Waiting  day  and  night ;— that  the  precious  deposit  may  not  suffer 
by  change  of  temperature.  You  have  read  miserable  tales  of 
Royal  parsimony — of  pictures  insuflSiciently  rewarded,  and  musicians 
withheld  refreshments.  Mention  the  coals  devoted  to  these 
simple  animals,  to  all  who  repeat  the  venom  1     The  fact  is  so : 

How  honourable  to  exalted  humanity,  we,  at  least,  know.    P ' — • 

heard  it  with  tears  in  her  eyes  2 — The  picture  of  the  Duchess  of 
tending  this  exotic  charge,  is  a  chef  d^ceuvre  of  its  aca* 
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^emical  master.  It  will  be  engraved  by  Moon^s  hurin.  Mr. 
Pecker  proposes  it  by  way  of  study  for  such  of  the  sex  as  indulge 
in  the  graceful  tasks  of  the  needle  and  Berlin  wooL  When  Popish 
saints  and  Pagan  warriors  occupy  the  figures  of  Christian  gentle- 
women— surely  such  a  suggestion  is  not  one  of  Utopian  invention  ! 
But  I  need  not  dilate  upon  the  union  of  utility  with  suavity  dis- 
'tinguishing  all  our  valuable  relative's  motions. 

What  a  treat  to  have  visited  the  garden  Pavilion  ! — where  the 
pleasures  of  theDairy,  prepared  by  the  neat  hands  of  the  royal  Phy  11  i  s , 
•offer  a  relaxation  irom  the  cares  of  state — and  are  surrounded  bv 
«ll  the  luxurious  tribute  of  modem  sculpture  and  painting.  So, 
the  Medicean  family,  in  their  halls  of  terra-cotta  and  alabaster, 
fostered  the  genius  of  Giorgione  and  Kosa.  This  exquisite 
nook  is  worthy  of  a  country's  palace.  Built  in  the  Elizabethan 
style— one  chamber  decorated  with  the  severities  of  Pompeian  art 
— another  plaided  with  the  characteristics  of  the  **  North  Countrie" 
— the  **  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,"  (the  spirit  of  Scott 
being  rendered  everywhere,  by  the  scrutinising  pencil  of  H.  B.) — 
the  central  hall  devoted  to  the  witcheries  of  Comus — in  which 
Maclise  plays  a  distinguished  part,  and  Landseer 

Glows  like  a  summer  from  the  mirrored  walls^ 

—there  is,  in  all  this,  a  variety,  an  excursiveness — a  chef-d'oeuvrei&h 
intellectufjity  (to  quote  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Gore)  which  speak  trumpet- 
iongued  for  the  tastes  of  the  distinguished  pair  ;  and  excite  proud 
British  hope  to  anticipate  glowingly  the  decoration  of  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Pecker  exclaimed,  on  entering,  "  Hero 
is  solid  progress  t  Ten  years  hence,  a  journey  to  Italy,  in  quest  of 
artistic  culture,  will  be  rendered  futile."  Happy  England !  when 
the  deleterious  South  is  no  longer  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  thy 
•sons  and  daughters ! 

You  are  wondering,  I  doubt  not,  why,  ere  this  I  have  not 
4!hronicled  Mr.  Pecker's  visit  to  the  Cvllectress,  whose  invitation  I 
transcribed  in  my  last.  My  dear  friend, — ^not  mine  to  sully  a 
Christian  page  with  adverting  to  the  devices  with  which  a  female, 
when  she  has  **  stooped  to  folly/'  attempts  to  extend  her  society. 
I^olute  to  uphold  iSie  purity  without  which 

^  the  shiver'd  vase 
Nor  form  nor  colour  hideih  in  tiie  depths 
Of  its  most  secret  hearty*' — 

not  mine  be  it  to  dweU  upon  the  horror  of  our  relative  on  discover- 
ing, in  his  correspondent,  one  of  those  fascinating  children  of 
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perditioikl   Mr  Fed^  h»4 iM>t  paasod  tbg thuiahotAgf  he^toftiae 

K«e0ofP— — «  X)Mr  girlT  iMtterfTMeirv^  iMrilkM^ 
0  in  the  BOB-^xkieac*  of  6fil»  till  mtlm^j  «kaft  limg  i»  t^ 
traia  the  eniel  knowkcli^  I  Till  new  the  dew  ef  her  m»d  1m» 
never  beat  nifled*--ABd  Mr»  HU^elt  knews  thi* :  ci^bie  ike  whBe 
of  actmg  the  traitor's  part  1  Batk  will  he  hie  JMcosni  *  «  *  f 
Kr.  Pecker  asaurwi  me  iihaii&e  permm  ^imn  liogukrlj  repokiine  in 
hcer  araearaDee.  Tim  adfaatio«ii  aaeied^  te^  ftmtt  hw  fM^teer. 
Bear  Mrs.  Peeker  irtiU  heMetw  the  iafitaiM  to  hafe  glaated 
frcon  the  sportivelj  mysttfioos  fva  of  the  aattor  of  '<  Oeeil^"  "Wium 
similar  hrochwr^f  soose  years  ago,  exdted  a  niiie  days*  wonte, 
which  readied  the  preciBois  of  Tid^hary  ;-^Bot  ears,  as  ym 
know,  to  loiter  bdiind  in  the  traawnissioa  (^  iatefligeiiee* 

Whither  hme  I  ramhled  ?  Bid  ywi  boI  ask  me  aboiii  dfeia 
in  Belgrayia?  The  adiq>ti^bility  wkleh  is  so  eiseathd  a  featiasc 
and  pi^ilege  of  aristocratic  taste  prendes  hei«  also.  The  j^ee 
circulation  of  ak  is  insiu^ed  by  thebciinetSy  whidi  alseate  arranged 
so  as  to  admit  the  suimner  son — ^the  last  hew  eheeiing  !  B^dnoeSn 
crowds,  too,  is  provided  for  by  the  structural  fovms  of  the  petticeeit. 
Lady  Gale^s  extreme  timidity  is  said  to  have  originated  that  sweep  of 
robe  which  the  garish  and  frivolous  French  claim  to  have  discovered. 
Mrs.  Pecker  thinks  the  amplitude  mercifully  calculated,  also,  to 
prove  a  safeguard  in  the  case  of  railway  accidents.  The  spread  of 
the  natural  taste  which  Wordsworth  and  Cowper  have  so  laudably 
Ibstered,  keeps  pleasing  pace  with  these  mete  sopbisticated  devices 
of  civilisation.  Gooseberries,  grapes,  and  other  vegetable  produc- 
tions, are  essential  as  ornaments.  Our  ingenious  P  ■"■»  promises 
that  your  friend's  bonnet  i^all  not  long  be  ungraeed  by  a  modest 
sprig  of  barberries — herself  the  manufactress  f  For  singularity, 
my  dear,  is  what  no  Christian  gentlewoman  will  desire  ♦  ♦  * 
Even  the  simple  herbage  of  the  brook  claims  its  part,  Nay,  we 
hare  seen  a  pnnnaohe  of  cress,  bgeweHed  with  the  shells  of  passing 
snaik,  and  a  bovM^  of  the  sane,  doomed  to  grace  the  high-bom 
bosom  of  the  Bucness  of  -— — !  A  wreath  of  love^^ipples  has 
been  commissioned  few  Royalty,  whose  tasteful  garnitures  were  80 
vividly  conspicuous  in  her  recent  visit  to  continental  Europe. 

Too  much,  however,  of  these  frivolous  themes,  introduced  merely 
to  show  that  in  small  matters  as  we^  as  in  momentous  conjimc- 
tions, — I  am,  in  the  bonds  of  charity, 

Bcmkdly  yowrsr 


FS.^^A  meim^  card,  wHIi  difficiiltj  decjpheimble  as  k  its 
$xibjmie^m  peneil  4i^-«^  Ere  of  Sotnt  Romuald/'  apprises  as 
&!  %  visH  from  Mr.  Miyetl.  Tkis  €ipe»  profession  of  his  new  views 
doi00  not  shi^e  tine  emirent  of  my  soul,  with  regard  to  his  tmaiicj 

and  its  true  import.     Our  sweet  P ^  however,  owns  the  pin  to 

he  hittdTi  and,  I  think,  has  shed  teacs.  But  she  k>vea  not  any 
shonld  see  IJi^a  fidL 

«  «  «  »  ^  period  of  senile  daja  has  elapsed  sinoe  iha 
alMffe  vn^a  w¥iitis&.  What  will  yon  mj — what  will  England  say — 
what  will  Tin^btiry  and  Wailford  feel,  when  it  is  ^own  that, 
owing  to  the  interference  of  the  Papal  Chair,  dirough  the  agency  of 
the  severagns  of  Franee  and  Belgium,  the  Church  is  to  he  stripped 
by  the  passing  of  the  Cora  Bill  f  in  which^  they  say,  H.  M.  reluct* 
antly  ac^paesces.  It  was  wrttng  from  her  durii^  the  enfeehled 
state  of  hcer  approaching  matermty  !  May  the  Disposer  *  *  * 
Nothing,  Mr.  Pecker  ass«ras  ue,  ««i  sare  ub*  The  letting  of 
Tinglebnry  is  eanyassed  f  !  !  A  foreign  jonmey,  even,  in  prospetto. 
One  more  letter  shall  you  have  from  Belgravia  ;  hut  just  now  my 
shaken  spirits  preclude  further  exercise  of  the  pen. 


Taavkls  op  LADt  HEStEtt  Stanhope,  forming  the  completion  of  her  Memoirs 
Narrated  by  her  PittsiciAN.    3  vols.  8vo.    Collum. 

This  work  professes  to  be  a  completi(»i  of  the  memoirs  of  an 
eeeentrie  hdf,  whose  character  it  very  much  assists  in  developing,  and 
by  no  means  tends  to  elevate,  either  in  compass  of  intellect,  or  in 
acquirement.  Resolute,  or,  rather,  obstinate,  proud,  and  credulous, 
this  uafeminine  woman  acquired  notoriety  among  the  Asiatics,  by  the 
^splay  of  qnalities  that  were  unbecoming  in  her  sex,  and  little  compli- 
mentary to  her  understanding.  Her  purse,  and  aristocn^c  insensibility 
to  danger,  rather  than  cool  intrepidity,  backed  by  her  arrogant  self-con- 
sequence, were  quiUiUes  quite  sufficient  to  accoant  for  the  ascendancy 
she  acquired  over  a  few  Arab  chiefs :  this  once  gained,  the  respect  of 
their  infenors  was  a  natural  consequence.  It  must  be  recollected,  too, 
thai  her  English  connexions  obtained  for  her  the  interest  of  all  the 
^plomatists  of  hw  own  country — throughout  the  East.  Ovx  ambas- 
sador at  Constsmtinople  administered  to  her  interests  with  the  Ottoxnan 
Porte,  and  thus  everything  aided  to  place  Lady  Hester  in  that  position 
ef  ii^uence  amoxup  a  barb«roua  people,  which  flattered  her  ambition, 
and  imde  her  prefer  a  state  where  she  could  exercise  a  power  grateful 
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to  her  ambitions  feelings,  to  being  absorbed  at  home  in  the  common 
mass  of  individuals  of  her  station,  among  whom,  the  qualities  that, 
gained  her  pre-eminence  in  Syria  would  have  depressed,  rather  thau 
xaised  her  m  estimation.  Destitute,  it  would  appear,  of  the  better 
feelings  of  social  life,  Lady  Hester  sacrificed  everything  to  her  self-love, 
and  attracted  towards  herself  not  a  single  human  s)rmpathy.  Isolated 
as  she  was,  her  retainers  and  servants  came  and  left  her  without  at 
single  mark  of  attachment  on  their  part,  or  regret  upon  hers.  Her* 
visional^  sovereignty,  matured  by  pride,  led  her  oa  with  no  very  valu- 
able traits,  save  her  indomitable  energy,  up  to  the  moment  of  reaction^ 
In  her  career  she  resembled  her  relation,  Pitt:  obstinacy,  even  in 
conscious  wrong  ;  the  policy  that  aided  her  objects  before  any  justice  ; 
great  miscalculation,  and  recklessness  of  consequences, — all  these  were 
remarkable  in  both.  The  acquirements  and  cultivated  intellect  of  Pitt 
were  not,  indeed,  to  be  traced  in  Lady  Hester,  the  comparison  mainly 
regards  natural,  and  not  acquired  tendencies.  Destitute  of  humanity, 
^he  could  exert  her  influence  with  indifference  to  carry  fire  and  sword 
among  a  mountain  people,  occasioning  scenes  of  ravage  and  bloodshed 
among  the  innocent,  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  traveller,  murdered  by  a 
Tobber  or  robbers  within  their  territory ;  or,  with  equal  indifference, 
hear  the  cries  of  men  tortured  by  the  petty  despots  where  she  resided, 
whom  one  word  from  herself  would  have  saved — and,  in  such  cases, 
pleading  in  justification  some  absurd  axiom  about  justice  and  law, 
arising  out  of  the  innate  pride  of  her  proud  and  vain  heart.  In  regard 
to  mind,  Lady  Hester  passed  her  solitude  without  books ;  she  seems  to 
have  scorned  the  pleasures  of  intellect,  and  was  proportionably  ignorant 
and  credulous.  VV hat  can  be  said  for  a  woman  possessing  judgment,  upon 
the  strength  of  an  old  manuscript,  with  the  possession  of  very  small 
pecuniary  means  at  the  time,  setting  out  with  a  ^nd  cavalcade,  to 
discover  the  hidden  wealtli  of  a  dead  pacha,  having  applied  for  the 
firmans  necessary  at  Constantinople,  perhaps  through  the  English 
•ambassador — God  save  the  mark ! — then  to  go  from  her  residence  at 
Lebanon  to  Askalon,  in  order  to  dig  for  this  imaginary  treasure! 
Under  such  an  authority  from  the  Porte,  Lady  Hester  was  honoured 
with  distinctions  usually  paid  to  princes  only:  twenty  tents  were 
pitched  for  her,  numerous  attendants  provided,  and  an  escort  of  a 
nundred  horse  ordered  to  accompany  her,  upon  a  fool's  errand.  The 
j;ovemor  of  Jaffa  was  commanded  to  accompany  her.  She  had  been  so 
credulous  as  to  believe  that  the  English  Government  ought  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  her  search,  as  it  would  give  the  name  reputation.  The 
Porte  was  of  course  to  have  the  treasure  he  himself  could  never  discover 
but  through  her  means.  She  toiled  to  Askalon  \\ith  cumbrous  pomp, — 
dug, — found  nothing  but  a  curious  and  mutilated  statue,  which  she  barbar- 
ously ordered  to  be  broken  up,  because  she  would  not  have  it  said  she 
came  to  look  for  statues  for  the  English.  Then,  bereft  of  her  escort, 
she  journeyed  back,  crest-fallen,  to  her  habitation  in  Lebanon.  The 
^hole  afiair  exhibits  a  poor  picture  of  her  judgment,  and  a  good  one  o{ 
pride,  that  fed  itself  upon  the  achievement  of  presenting  millions  of 
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baried  treasure  to  the  Porte  !  The  whole  affair  was  pitiably  ridiculous. 
Lady  Hester's  connexions  in  England,  and  her  eccentricities  combined 
-^the  last  always  attractive  of  notice — made  her  a  wonderment,  after 
4ill,  scarcely  worth  the  noise  made  about  her  here. 

The  present  volumes  are  far  more  valuable  for  the  disclosures  they 
afford  relative  to  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the  natives  of  Syria, 
whether  Turks,  Arabs,  or  Druses,  than  for  what  they  contain  about 
Lady  Hester,  with  her  shrewd  and  eccentric  coarseness.  In  this  respect 
they  are  very  interesting,  and  the  loss  of  some  of  the  author's  journals 
is,  on  that  account,  to  be  deplored.  We  have  travels  and  tours  enough 
over  highways  Mid  b3rways,  that  describe  with  sufficient  generality 
every  conunon-place  object  in  nature  or  art  —  we  aie  saturated  witn 
«uch  ;  but  there  is  a  great  paucity  of  travels  that  embrace  accounts  of 
the  domestic  life,  conversation,  personal  habits,  and  modes  of  thinking 
of  foreign  nations.  Of  those  in  the  East,  more  especially,  we  know 
scarcely  anything.  This  narrative  gives  a  considerable  insight  into 
the  domestic  life  of  the  East,  nor  does  it  present  so  repulsive  a  picture 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  previous  accounts.  The  advan- 
tage of  a  medical  character  introduced  the  narrator  into  several  harems, 
more  properly  har'yms,  in  the  language  of  the  East,  and  the  pictures  he 
draws  of  the  fair  recluses  are  not  at  all  sombre.  The  Druses,  both 
males  and  females,  are  a  singular  race ;  their  tenets  and  forms  of  reli* 
cious  worship  do  not  seem  to  be  fully  understood,  but  it  is  clear  they 
have  been  much  misrepresented.  The  habitation  of  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope was,  for  some  time,  at  the  convent  of  Mar  Elias,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Sayda,  or  Sidon  of  old,  which  is  situated  on  the  sea  near 
where  the  mountain  ridge  of  Lebanon  begins  to  rise.  Ascending  for 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  first  ridge  of  elevations,  then  descendii^  into  a 
deep  valley,  and  again  ascending  a  second  and  loftier  mountain,  by  a 
miserable  road  barely  practicable  for  the  asses  of  the  country,  a  quad- 
rangular stone  building  was  reached,  consisting  only  of  a  single  story, 
with  a  flat  terraced  roof.  This  building  inclosed  a  small  paved  court, 
square,  with  a  little  mound  of  earth  in  the  centre,  a  few  flowers  and  a 
couple  of  orange-trees.  The  rooms  were  whitewashed,  without  tables 
or  chairs,  but  some  of  them  had  long  sofas  of  solid  masonry  built  up 
against  one  of  the  walls.  At  one  comer  of  the  building  was  a  small 
chapel  with  an  altar  in  it,  and  on  a  staircase  leading  to  Qie  roof  was  a 
discoloration  in  the  wall  caused  by  the  corpse  of  a  late  patriarch,  walled 
up  there,  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  giving  out  a  most  offensive  smell  in 
tiiat  warm  climate,  although  emb^med.  The  site  was  picturesque,  but 
lonely  and  barren,  being  on  a  summit  destitute  of  verdure  and  sur- 
rounded with  sterile  mountains.  A  few  olive  and  mulberry  trees  grew 
at  the  back  of  the  building,  which  commanded  a  vast  view,  over  an 
almost  shipless  sea,  only  distant  about  two  miles.  The  interior  of  the 
building  consisted  of  three  good  rooms  on  one  side  ;  two  occupied  by 
Lady  Hester  and  her  maid,  one  serving  as  a  drawing-room.  A  kitchen, 
and  couple  of  storerooms,  occupied  another  side,  ana  three  small  rooms. 
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a  wine  and  oil  celkr  eeftipleted  tlw  palaoe  ef  Hm  vki«»u»j  La#^  •* 
tbat  her  {^yakian  aad  tooM  othdM  «f  b«r  r«lMii«m  wir«  k»dgM  iA 
eoUaget  wiiaeiii  ber  abode,  ai  a  poor  yillatfo  oidM  Absa,  a  qottilec  of 
a  mile  away.  Destituto,  it  would  I4>p«wr^  emy  intefieetoalMoOttiOB^ 
it  is  wond^ifol  how  thid  sio^pilar  woman  oonU  paM  hor  tiiBo,  for  now 
jshe  dra|^>od  9^  commoiuoatiosi  with  Sayda^  She  had  beoa  ^M^sposed 
toon  after  her  artival,  and  oa  her  reeovwry  her  ohMacter  oeetnad  inaoh 
changed*  She  adopted  the  simpleBt  habits  almoet  to  cyiucieBi ;  showed 
in  convenatien  a  vigerena  mind  in  desecibiiigp  lawft  and  thiiMp^  and 
almost  pr^hesied  tome  of  the  efvents  that  eeeorred  in  Enm^^  aUhong^ 
not  so  tetunate  in  prediction  as  to  tbs  Askalon  tneaewiesy  m  depomi  of 
the  deeeeaed  Pasha  el  Geasx^r.  It  was  at  Mar  Elias  thi^  ite  eeenu  lo 
have  formed  a  resolution  of  ti^dng  1^  her  abode  in  the  East,  and  begaft 
to  adopt  the  customs  of  t^  orientals*  She  a^teted  disgaet  to  £ngland| 
and  fancied  she  might  remain  in  qaiet  on  Mount  Lebanon,  lookkf  down 
in  disdainlttl  contemplation  on  the  vieissitades  and  foUiee  ef  the  woddr^ 
herself  out  e£  their  reach . 

During  this  sojourn  of  Lady  HestoT)  the  anthor  had  ample  time  and 
opportunity  for  examining  the  country  in  the  vicinity,  mm!  acqniriiy 
some  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants.  His  accotmt  of  the  Druses  here  is 
interesting.  With  Lady  Hester  the  narrator  visited  Palmyra  «td 
Damascus.  The  la^  a  city  full  of  interest,  populous  and  fiounshicue 
as  in  earlier  tifiaes«  ^s  visit  to  Palmyra  is  mteresting,  and  stiu 
more  the  reception  there  ef  L»fy  HesUrr  A  snow  stovm^  en  * 
journey  in  such  a  climate  encountered  by  the  travellers^  most  ha^ 
been  a  great  novelty.  Balbee  was  visited  by  the  nartatoc,  and  the 
wonderful  rui^is  in  which  thene  u«  stones  sixty-^ight  feet  long,  sevan^ 
teen  wide,  and  nearly  fouirteett  thidt,  about  a  nule  frem  which  the 
country  is  described  as  exeeedingly  beautifiil.  After  seeing  as  much  of 
the  country  as  it  was  pow^ble  under  veiy  lavourabk  eireumstaacw^ 
and  remaining  for  several  years,  the  author  of  the  present  travele  le^ 
!Lady  Hester  and  sot  out  for  £uvo|pe.  He  proceeded  in  the  fiast  place 
to  Cyprusy  of  which  he  gives  soffie  oeeeun^  and  then  sailed  in  a  FroMh 
vessel  to  Marseilles. 

In  glancing  over  ^ese  volumee  it  is  impossible  net  to  pearceive  that 
the  author  hM»  kbottred  under  disadvantages  in  having  lost  no  iacoor 
siderable  portion  ef  his  journals.  At  the  simie  time,  we  are  not  die- 
loosed  to  late  his  desodptive  povv^  very  hi^  He  must  have  sojourned 
m  localities  calculated  to  kindle  into  a  flame  the  poetry  of  joura^ng^ 
the  life  of  descriptio%  imported  not  merely  by  observations,  bat  oom^ 
bined  association ;  yet  we  find  that  no  genial  warmth  cheem  us  aa  w^ 
are  led  by  him  over  scenes  of  brilliaat  hittorieal  renown^  places  ha&owed 
bv  religioua  recollection^  or  strewed  with  the  duet  ^  perished  emfirea. 
Certain  facts  we  have  most  undoubtedly,  but  their  reiaiieia  soema  to 
hint  ^Mbt  we  maght  have  had  ra^e.  Tl^re  ai«^  in  £aet,  two  or  t^ctfe 
descriptions  of  travellers  wha  publi^  besides  those  who  have  IM  elieei 
but  to  see  theii;  names  in  psint^  and  we  would  place  the  author  of  the 
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ffeiMit  iwmtifve  smoBg  ihom  to  ipdMiia  w#  conlMt  a  Umitad  obligfttio^ 
llie  borden  ol  wlacb  ke  mii^t  bat*  fondand  sradi  mort  0B«fa«i,  baa 
ht  htitoWMl  a  1HU«  tnom  of  th«  ability  ba  undonbUiilj  wmum&^  ia 
giviag  i»  Urn  •£  tbt  mare  Miunult  a&A  nkdr*  of  tboti  delineatioiMi  of 
K9Sim  and  ehwactow  wbi<m  w  m  iaiaveaiiiig  and  instroetivo.  We 
mmiixmtam  tbe  aovt  be  diadoaoa  to  mm  rogafoing  tbe  befoino  of  hi» 
woi&y  tii»  loM  itttcrost  aad  ^npatby  w«  f«el  towards  bor.  Tbe  maaco- 
lina  <]puiiitM  iit  in  upon  »  womao^  and  tbe  caraar  of  Lad^  Heator 
SUnb^  -will  ratber  fairmab  a  beacoa  to  ber  moL  for  tbo  aToidanco  of 
aiaular  osctsaTagaaoeo,  tba&  a  temptation  to  imitate  them,  PUeed  aa 
Ai  WW,  and  supported  externally  by  ow  diploaatiats  witb  money  at 
ber  command,  benelf  full  of  energy,  almoat  ber  only  valoable  ^nauty^ 
notbing  that  sbe  did  can  «i«ite  rational  wonder  except  tbe  poverty  of 
ber  ta^  displayed  in  ih»  eboice  of  her  society  and  tbe  coarseness  of 
bar  baUts*  SUU  we  mast  acknowled^  ovr  debt  to  tbe  antbor  far 
plating  in  oar  power  tbe  meana  offormmg  a  jadgmeat  to  wbieb,  wbea 
oor  readers  bave  perosed  tbese  Tolames— >wbiim  we  tecommend  tbem  to 
do, — we  are  very  sure  they  will  assent. 


"  — *— ^^— .        T     -   -   -     — -      -■—„.. 


¥ns  HrsTORT  ot  Eotpt  Faoic  ths  Easlibst  Timcs  till  the  Coifqusir 
fir  tBs  Arabs.    By  Samuel  Sbarpe.    A  New  Edition.    8vo.    Moxon. 

Wmhm  Greece  and  Rome,  after  tbe  revival  of  leaning,  daasled  tbe 
weiid  with  tbe  history  of  tiieir  past  greatness,  that  of  Egypt  ooased  to 
mdie  onriosity.  Tbe  country  that  was  a  giant  upon  Uie  earth  for  more 
Iban  a  tbousuid  yeafa  anterior  to  the  semi^vilised  Greeks  sitting  down 
before  Troy,  vmM  only  nominally  remembered  from  the  d^tore  of 
Alexancbia  hf  Amrmi  to  the  expedition  of  Napoleon.  Tbe  seoital  ef 
a  uS&t&gy  traveller  now  and  t&n  awakened  a  momentary  ooriosi^ 
about  its  lottgHremembeved  site,  and  prevented  tbe  pynunids  tbemaelves 
ftem  bemig  foij^Diten,  but  aa3rthing  novel  respecting  this  nursiog  mother 
ef  leanoDg  azid  the  arta  no  one  antieipatcMl,  A  change  has  suddenly 
taken  place.    Tbe  toad  of  Monnen  baa  been  raised  from  the  dust  of 

r  CoBUnevoe  has  a^nin  made  it  the  highway  to  Inc^  as  it  waa  in 
fcign  ef  Clsmdius  Caoar,  and  all  wbid^  relatee  to  k  ia  become  a 
matter  of  oonsideTable  iatemt.  Has  nvifal,  fcdlowed  by  diecoveriea 
ceniected  with  tbe  an^uittes  and  languige  of  the  oldest  among  the 
haafy  of  naiionsy  seemed  to  point  o«t  the  necesedty  of  such  a  work  ap^ 
&  JM^sent.  However  deficient  in  materiak  rmting  to  tbe  bistoty 
of  Up^er  Egypt  Mi,  Sharpe  might  find  himself,  his  task  waa  a  most 
nasM  one,  Som  ka  placing  all  available  uateriala  in  a  connected  forrn^; 
and  be  ai^pears  to  have  folfilled  it  witb  labonone  diligence  and  moat 
fimefering  researoh.  He  has  raUied  evenr  avmlable  autbosify  around 
ba  purpose,  but  miH  the  Tbebaid  ikU  tv  the  mnk  of  a  province,  almost 
aUthat  can  be  bad  reoomne  to  for  gutebng  tbe  bisierian  i»  drawn  from 
Uanetbo^  Diodosus,  and  one  or  tw«  otbe*  widtesa^  ^d  this  pedod 
taabsaces,atthela>west,tbespaeeofaaMSaiidvean.  Mi,  Sfaarpeha» 
limmt  also  to  sacred  history  for  a  part  ef  bis  materials,  but  these 
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«ifford  no  aid  in  settling  the  chronology  at  this  early  period,  as  that  of  the 
Jews  themselves  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Here  Mr.  Sharpe,  though  he 
very  properly  makes  his  statements  as  to  dates  h3rpothetical,  seems  to 
increase  the  difficulty  about  the  enormous  increase  of  the  &mily  of 
Jacob,  even  in  the  space  of  time  allotted  by  Josephus  and  the  Septua- 
-gint,  though  it  is  doubled  with  more  show  of  reason,  in  our  Masorite 
copy.  Mr.  Sharpe  allows  but  a  century  for  the  family  of  Jacob  to 
Increase  so  as  to  enumerate  six  hundred  thousand  men  capable  of  carry- 
ing arms,  from  b.c.  1400  to  1300.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
chronology  of  Egypt  before  the  reign  of  Shishak  is  wholly  obscure,  and 
that,  unless  the  existing  inscriptions  on  the  ancient  monuments  still 
standing  should  chance  to  afford  a  clue  to  explain  the  perplexity,  it  is 
never  likely  to  be  otherwise  than  it  remains  at  present.  In  many 
points,  and  in  regard  to  cei-tain  facts,  the  Pentateuch  has  been  of  con- 
siderable service  in  composing  the  present  History.  Indeed  the 
authorities  had  recourse  to  in  the  progress  of  the  work  show  a  most 
iaudable  zeal  to  bring  every  possible  light  upon  the  subject — a  zeal  too 
seldom  paralleled. 

The  kings  of  Lower  Egypt  begin  with  Shishak,  b.c  990,  who  con- 
quered the  Thebaid  and  annexed  it  to  his  own  kingdom  as  a  dependent 
province.  The  race  of  kings  of  Lower  Egypt,  governing  for  four 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  was  overthrown  by  the  Persian  barbarian 
Cambyses,  and  from  that  time — thanks  principally  to  Herodotus,  the 
history  of  this  interesting  country  becomes  much  clearer  and  more  con- 
nected ;  but  little  or  nothing  more  is  gained  in  knowledge  about  the 
Thebaid,  or  the  wonderful  city  that  was  spoken  of  by  Homer  as  that  of 
the  hundred  gates,  through  each  of  which  it  could  send  forth  two  hun- 
dred men  and  chariots  to  battle,  but  thus  evidently  spoken  of  by  the 
blind  bard  without  any  precise  knowledge  of  its  w^onders.  Mr.  Sharpe 
follows  the  history  of  the  Persian  dominion  to  its  conclusion.  Next  ne 
-depicts  Egypt  under  its  Greek  conquerors,  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  the  other 
Ptolemies  down  to  Cleopatra ;  then  as  a  Roman  province ;  and,  finally  its 
•conquest  by  Amrou  and  the  Mahometans,  when  Alexandria,  which  had 
been  the  refuge  of  all  the  learning  of  the  time,  completed  the  triumph 
of  the  barbarians  of  the  crescent,  and  the  last  relics  of  existing  wisdom 
and  experience  treasured  in  the  library  there,  were  employed  for  six 
months  to  heat  the  ovens  of  the  city.  Thus  the  pictured  mind  of  the 
antecedent  world  may  be  said  to  have  been  consumed,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  our  own  with  it  for  ever  cut  off. 

All  these  things  are  detailed  in  a  lucid  manner,  and  in  a  style  that 
well  beccmies  the  gravity  of  historical  narrative.  There  is  no  assump^ 
ticm,  no  effort  at  display,  nothing  florid  nor  gibberish  in  touching  up<m 
"Some  circumstances  that  might  have  afforded  the  temptation  to  deviate 
into  such  a  style.  The  work  is  rather  characterised  by  a  sober  earnest- 
ness, carrying  a  conviction  to  the  reader*s  mind  that  the  author's  heart 
is  in  his  subject,  and  that  the  motives  by  which  he  is  prompted  are  such 
-as  should  characterise  an  historian.  The  time  it  must  have  occupied 
tn  the  composition,  cannot  but  have  been  considerable,  and  we  are  dis- 
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posed  on  every  ground  to  form  a  high  estimate  of  a  history  that  assnme^ 
80  becoming  an  appearance^  and  has  evidently  had  to  contend  with  no 
ordinary  difficulties. 

Among  the  singularities  which  mark  the  connection  of  the  Jews  with 
Egypt,  and  which  have  been  noticed  by  travellers,  inducing  a  belief 
that  Moses  drew  a  great  deal  of  his  system  of  polity  from  his  acquain- 
tance with  Egyptian  learning  and  customs,  Mr.  Sharpe  says  that  the 
Egyptians  carved  the  praises  of  their  gods  and  heroes  upon  their  build- 
ings, Moses  enjoined  the  Jews  to  write  the  words  of  the  law  on  their 
door-posts.  The  Egyptians  added  wings  to  gods,  to  worms,  serpents, 
and  even  to  the  sun  ;  the  Jews  placed  cherubs  with  wings  over  the 
mercy-seat.  In  a  procession  of  Rameses  III.  an  ark  is  borne  after  the 
god  Chem,  two  cubits  and  a  half  long  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  high, 
exactly  of  the  size  and  form  of  that  which  the  Jews  were  ordered  to 
make.  When  the  Jews  were  bitten  by  serpents,  Moses  made  a  brazen 
serpent  and  set  it  on  a  pole  ;  among  the  Egyptian  standards  the  same 
serpent  on  a  pole  is  seen.  The  golden  calf  made  by  Aaron  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  animal  (Mnevis)  they  had  perhaps  seen  worshipped  at 
Heliopolis.  The  coincidence  might  be  extended  forther  of  this  borrow- 
ing from  Egypt.  On  the  sarcophagi  of  the  Egyptian  kings  there  is  a 
representation  of  the  conquest  of  the  "  Eternal  Serpent,"  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind :  how  often  is  the  serpent  used  in  this  sense  among 
the  Jews !  Swine  were  an  abomination  to  both  people.  The  E^;3rptian& 
had  a  veiled  tabernacle  for  oracular  worship,  still  seen  on  their  sculp- 
tures. The  priest-code  in  Egypt  seemed  copied  in  the  Levites  :  many 
of  their  accompaniments,  even  the  holy  candlesticks  and  the  table  of 
shewbread  are  found  sculptured  on  Thebes'  temples.  Such  a  history 
as  that  of  Mr.  Sharpens  thus  possesses  a  new  interest  from  the  connec- 
tion, far  closer  than  was  imagined  to  exist  half  a  century  ago,  between 
the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  two  nations.  We  must  further 
accord  our  approval  of  that  portion  of  the  history  in  a  particular 
manner,  which  touches  upon  the  learned  men,  Christians  and  others, 
from  the  reign  of  Antoninus  to  the  conclusion  in  the  melancholy  end  of 
Alexandria.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  in  a 
small  space,  and  shows  how  much  the  world  was  indebted  to  Egypt  for 
ihe  prolongation  of  learning  when  Gothic  darkness  was  everywhere 
else  extinguishing  its  salutary  influence.  We  close  our  notice  of  this 
History  with  reluctance,  but  not  without  a  hearty  recommendation  of 
it,  at  a  moment  when  Egypt  is  again  beginning  to  assume  a  visible 
form,  we  may  almost  say,  among  "  civilised  nations  ;*'  and  the  re-opening 
of  the  ancient  road  to  India  has  taken  place  under  circumstances  that 
must  make  all  relating  to  its  history  doubly  valuable.  There  is  no  his* 
tory  like  that  of  Egypt  for  furnishing  the  reflective  mind  with  materials 
fwr  thinking,  or  from  which  so  much  is  to  be  gathered  tending  to  trace 
out  the  course  of  human  destiny  under  all  its  aspects ;  a  History  of 
f^^t  is,  therefore)  in  its  general  utility  a  valuable  present  to  phi- 
losc^hy. 
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Jaotmv^ ;  otf  i^  Court  fd  ImSb  tfie  Fiftee&tfi.     By^  Mbs.  ICabbbXiT,' 
Autbor  <n  ^  MeUMrtfee,**  fte.    8  rdk,  6to.    Load<m :  H.  CflBm. 

Tbis  is  another  of  those  miiUnzes  of  excitement  and  •entnmotanty 
that  have  become,  we  tai^posey  the  fashion  with  the  cinnilatiog  Hbiades* 
We  cannot  think  veiy  highly  of  the  intellect  of  those  who  patroow 
them,  nor  does  it  «i^  nwch  for  the  wisdom  or  sense  of  the  higher 
classes  that  such  is  the  pahnlnm  on  which  tJieir  minds  deSdit  to  feast* 
Hereditary  prejudices  are  nungled  with  manners  e<][nalhr  neredit«n% 
nor  do  the  writm  seem  at  all  out  of  the  regular  routme  by  their  style 
or  their  descriptions.  In  all  we  find  the  same  stereot3rpe  of  phrase^ 
the  same  outhne  of  description : — "  the  same  faultless  regularity  of 
form  ;'* — "  the  for^iead  was  peihaps  a  little  more  high  ;'* — "a  vision 
of  such  transcendent  loveliness ;" — "  the  voice  of  the  speaker  appeared 
to  thrill  throu^  the  frame  of  the  person  she  addressed.* '-<-0r,  for 
description,  take  the  following ;  and  surely  it  is  to  be  found  in  eveiy 
romance,  ^om  Mrs.  Badcliffe's  "  Udolpho  '*  to  the  present  time,  and 
would  induce  us  to  believe,  that,  having  described  the  extreme  of  the  drcle 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  are  now  returning  to  the  point  from  whenca 
we  started  on  the  novel-writing  career:— "Yes,  cried  the  pretended  friar, 
tearing  ofif  his  disguise,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Duchess, 
Yes,  it  is  Richelieu^  the  Richelieu  whom  you  have  scorned,  the  friend 
whom  you  have  distrusted,  the  lover  whom  you  have  forsaken,  but  who, 
however  scorned,  however  abandoned,  will  never  forsake  you.** 

The  concoction  of  novels  of  this  kind  has  become  a  trick,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  trade,  and  a  very  poor  business  it  must  be.  A  trifling  acquaint- 
ance with  Mstory,  a  very  little  knowledge  of  fashionable  modes  ;  a  good^ 
assortment  of  set  phrases  ;  an  extensive  reading  in  the  romantic  fiction 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  with  a  dash  of  the  previous  age  ;  a  fanciful  taste 
for  piquant  names ;  a  considerable  flow  of  words,  and  an  undaunted 
disregard  of  common  sense  will  set  up  a  hundred  such  writers. 

Wjth  respect  to  delineation  of  character,  or  the  capacity  to  propound 
any  new  observations  on  human  affairs,  no  one  who  peruses  the  present 
works  of  fiction  need  trouble  themselves.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
present  race  of  novelists  do  not  indulge  in  such  a  vicious  display  of  a 
disordered  imagination  as  did  the  more  antiquated  supporters  of  the 
Minerva  press.  The  increased  common  sense  of  the  age  will  not  per^ 
mit  it,  and  they  have  been  compelled  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
better  taste.  But  their  human  beings  are  equally  unreal ;  and  though 
they  do  not  absolutely  draw  monsters  that  the  slightest  reflection  will 
pove  to  be  imposslbiHties  ;  still  they  manufacture  personages  that  could 
have  no  actual  existence.  Their  incongruities  are  not  so  startling,  bnt 
c(msequently  the  false  notions  thus  cKsseminated  are  t^e  more  injurioi^ 
precisely  because  they  are  more  Insidious. 

We  cajmot  turn  to  a |»ge of  the  present  novel  without  beingstruck 
by  the  amount  of  contagiousness  there  is  in  snch  literature^  We  find 
in  every  sentence  the  flowers  of  former  novelists  carried,  unintentional^ 
perhaps,  into  these  pages.  There  seem  to  have  been  throWn  into 
the  language  a  certain  amount  of  phrases  that  pass  like  current  coin,  and 
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which  Jve  (wizei  hf^mA  without  mgKA  to  tiM  oiieiiuitor.  **  The  hMifhtjr 
mU  in^tsoQft  wkdf**  **  the  omftj  prelate,**  '<&k  moneier  in  himma 
Hsemf**  ^  <^Kn|gh  his  foot  had  trodden  on  the  neck  of  his  enemy ;  **  nuA 
even  **  hau^ty  foe,**  and  ^  hurlii^  defiance,"  are  not  jet  discuded. 

"^ere  is,  howev^,  a  worse  evil  attending  this  elass  of  writing  than 
meA  iheee  errors  against  taste.  A  kind  of  talent,  akin  to  that  of  iSbe 
cook  in  eulinary  mattax,  has  been  generated,  which  knows  how,  hj  a 
little  setting  and  toning,  to  dbarpen  the  appetite  and  nonrish  tlie 
passions.  We  hmm  descriptions  of  exciting  emotions,  the  details  of 
^  hi^py  and  mysterious  lore,'*  all  pointedly  and  piqnantly  narrated. 
Descriptions  ef  "  gorgeous  liucnries**  are  minutely  given.  Realities  are 
indeed  taken  as  the  groundwork,  but  &ncy  is  so  employed  in  heighten- 
ing and  exaggerating  them,  that  tiiey  become  Kore  intoxicating  than 
the  wildest  dreams  of  oriental  romance.  We  are  in  no  dancer  of 
nktakin^  these  latter  for  delineations  of  human  nature,  nor  of  oeing 
betrayed  into  absurd  notions  of  the  real  world  by  th^  perusal ;  but 
many,  if  not  most  of  the  readers  of  modem  romance,  imagine  themselves 
iBstrncted  in  a  knowledge  of  character,  and  emerge  from  the  library 
into  the  world,  ready  to  atta<^  to  every  man,  whose  outveard  character* 
il^cs  agree  with  the  nofvvlist's  description,  the  properties  of  a  villain 
or  a  {^anthropist,  a  Richelieu  or  a  Guesclin.  Like  all  excitement, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  this  overwrought  stuff  unfits  the  reader's  mind 
it  catches  hold  of  for  the  true  affections  and  business  of  life.  There  is 
doubtless  some  powers  of  composition  required,  some  talent  exercised 
in  the  description,  and  some  taste  in  occasional  passages;  but  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  these  powers  should  be  applied  to  better  purposes 
^an  the  misleading  the  weak,  stimulating  the  feverish,  and  confound- 
ing the  inquiring. 

Mrs.  Maberiy  is  not  particularly  to  blame.  Judged  by  its  competi- 
tors, " Leontine^'  may  stand  with  ''  Emilia  Wvndham,"  "The  Eirentlul 
£^>och."  or  any  of  the  sentimental  class  of  nction  it  has  been  of  late 
«ar  fate  to  peruse.  It  is  a  decaying  part  of  our  literature,  as  those 
know  who  are  practically  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  hooks ;  and  the 
sooner  it  is  utterly  obliterated  the  better  for  the  mass  of  nndistinguifih- 
ing  r^fcders  who  support  enr  circulating  libraries.  A  sounder  and  a 
healthier  titerature  if  gradually  superseding  it ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all, 
who  have  tibe  power,  to  aid  die  one  and  denounce  the  oth^.  We  make 
so  crusade  against  fiction,  believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  readiest  means 
el  iBsseninating  the  most  important  knowledge — the  knowledge  of 
Imnum  natore  ;  1»it  we  do  think  it  incumbent  to  expose  the  false  guide 
wlio,  while  aff^ting  to  delineate  character,  is  only  indulging  his  woy, 
mmd  who,  assuming  the  ^oHb  of  the  philosopher,  turns  out  to  be  a 
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Pbow  n»osf  «is  SotTTK.    By  Jonw  Sdm iwd  Bbabb,  Author  of  « Italy,^  itAs^ 

in  Two  Yokmes.    Itondon :  Charies  OUier. 

'    ©If  the  subject  of  books  of  travels  aact  extremely  false  theory  too 
c<Mnmonly  prevails.     It  is  supposed  that  the  source  of  novelty  lies  m  the 
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country  traversed,  not  in  the  traveller.    The  cetitrary  is  the  fact.     A 
man  may  write  in  an  extremely  trite  and  hackneyed  style,  of  a  newly- 
discovered  region,  while  another  may  invest  with  freshness  a  country 
previously  described  by  a  thousand  writers.     Mr.  Reade's  present 
volumes  may  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  this  truth.     They  are  in. 
many  parts  highly  original,  because  the  author,  basing  his  remarks  on 
his  own  idiosyncracies,  rather  controverts  the  opinions  of  others  than 
echoes  them.     Where  he  has  to  treat  of  things  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  excellent,  this,  of  coui-se,  is  less  palpably  the  case ;  but 
often,  while  agreeing  with  his  predecessors,  he  gives  different  reasons 
for  his  decisions,  and  appears  to  have  arrived  at  his  conclusions  in  a 
different  way.    His  criticisms  on  Art  are  distinguished  by  a  fine  taste 
and  a  most  delicate  appreciation  of  beauty.     They  are  brief,  moreover, 
and  pithjr,  and  rendered  piquant  by  the  introduction  of  numerous 
characteristic  anecdotes.      This  judicious  intermingling  of  criticisnx 
with  narrative,  and  of  botli  with  poetical  and  highly-coloured  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  render  his  work  exceedingly  amusing.     He  has 
collected,  in  moving  along,  many  legends  and  traditions,  which  he 
relates  in  a  light  airy  style,  well  calculated  to  render  them  agreeable. 
There  is  throughout,  however,  a  dash  of  pensiveness,  or  we  should 
rather  perhaps  say,  of  melancholy,  which,  infusing  itself  into  the  stories 
and  into  the  descriptions  and  criticisms,  imparts  to  them  a  sort  of  fasci- 
nation.    This  is  experienced  more  especially  in  what  relates  to  the 
wanderings  among  the  higher  Alps ;  but  the  feeling  is  not  altogether 
dissipated  by  the  bright  warm  sun  of  Italy.     The  reader  who  has  per- 
used all  the  modem  works  on  that  country  will  experience  most  plea- 
sure in  going  through  Mr.  Reade's  volumes,  because  he  will  best  know- 
how  to  appreciate  his  accuracy  and  his  enthusiasm,— things  by  no  means 
incompatible.     It  is,  on  the  contrary,  impossible  to  be  accurate,  in 
writing  of  Italy,  without  being  enthusiastic.     On  two  other  points  w& 
differ  from  Mr.  Reade :  he  overrates  Voltaire,  and  underrates  Dante 
and  Petrarca.     It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  account  for  this  fact  r 
Mr.  Reade's  own  gloom  is  overwnelmed  by  the  gloom  of  Dante,  from 
whom  he  desires  to  escape,  as  from  a  saddening  and  oppressive  thought, 
while  Petrarca's  metaphysical  and  airy  love  appears  to  his  Northern 
apprehension  too  much  like  a  dream.    But  although  in  these  cases  we 
decline  to  accept  the  decision  of  his  judgment,  we  admire  the  manly 
candour  with  which  he  states  his  opinion.    It  is  almost  a  guarantee 
that  when  he  deals  in  eulogium  his  words  are  the  true  representatives 
of  his  feelings.    Here  and  there  short  disquisitions  are  introduced,  on 
topics  naturally  connected  with  the  subject,  though  forming,  strictly 
speaking,  no  part  of  it,  which  may  be  mentioned  as  an  additional  source 
of  originality.    These  extraneous  matters  are  interwoven  into  the  nar- 
rative with  much  skill,  and  so  that  it  requires  a  nice  eye  to  detect  the 
point  of  transition.     The  style  is  flowing  and  picturesque,  but  occasion- 
ally, perhaps,  too  ambitious.    In  many  places,  however,  where  the 
author  is  engaged  in  narrating,  it  is  sprightly  and  easy,  and  remarkable 
for  its  gracefulness. 
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BT  TEE  EBITOB. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  country  girl,  alone  in  the  Brown  Bear,  had  some  sliglit 
twitchlngs  of  remorse.     She  felt  it ;  she  had  very  much  slandcured 
London  and  the  Londoners.      She  had  been  taught — she  had 
heard  the  story  in  fields  and  at  fire-sides,  seated  in  the  shade  of 
bajstacks,  and  in  winter  chimney-comers — that  London  was  a 
fiery  &rnace  ;  that  all  its  inhabitants,  especially  the  males,  were 
the  pet  pupils  of  the  EyiI  One,  and  did  his  work  with  wonderful 
docility.     And  now,  how  much  ignorance  had  departed  from  her  ! 
In  an  hour  or  two,  how  large  her  stock  of  expenence  !     She  was 
i^one — ^alone  in  a  London  tayem ;  and  yet  she  felt  as  comfortable, 
as  secure  of  herself  as  though  perched  upon  a  Kent  haycock.  She 
had  seen  thousands  of  people ;  she  had  walked  among  a  swarcti  of 
men  and  women,  and  nobody  had  even  so  much  as  attempted  to 
pick  her  pocket ;  nobody  had  even  snatched  a  kiss  from  her. 
With  the  generosity  of  a  kind  nature,  she  felt  doubly  trustful  that 
she  had  unjustly  doubted.    She  was  in  a  London  hotel  (poor  haw- 
thorn innocence  ! )  and  felt  not  a  bit  afraid  ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
rather  liked  it.     She  looked  about  the  room :   carefully,  up  and 
down  its  Walls.    Ko ;  there  was  not  an  inch  of  looking-glass  to  be 
aeexi.    Otherwise  she  thought  she  might  have  liked  to  take  a  peep 

at  herself;  for  she  knew  she  must  be  a  fright ;  and  the  young 

—  — ■ 
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man  would  be  back  soon  ;  and  thongb  she  cared  not  a  pin  about 
him — ^how  conld  she  ? — still,  still  she  should  bare  liked  one  lode. 

**  What,  my  little  girl,  all  alone  ?  "  asked  a  new-comer — as  the 

yonng  woman  thought,  a  Tory  rude,  and  ugly,  and  somewhat 

old  man.    "  Got  nobody  with  you,  eh  ?    Where  *s  your  parents  ? '  * 

<<  I  'm  not  alone,  and  that  s  enough^"  said  the  girl,  and  she 

fervently  clutched  hei  IHle  kaAe. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear ;  wouldn't  offend  you,  my  lass ;  wouldn't"-^ 
"  I  'm  net  your  dear  ;  and  I  don't  want  at  all  to  be  talked  to 
by  you."  Saying  tins,  Hhe  gu4  eonti^med  to  gf^ef  fter  property^ 
and  looked  with  yery  determined  eyes  in  the  hars9i,  ugly  face  of 
the  old  intruder.  The  hct  is,  tile  gsl  Mt  that  the  time  was 
come  to  test  her  energy  and  caution.  She  had  too  soon  thought 
too  weO^thedougsof  LondHL  Tbeplifli  spsnoed  with  wkked 
people,  there  was  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  the  man  before  her  was  one 
of  Ihem.  He  looked  par^cularly  Eke  a  thief  as  he  looked  at  her 
bundle. 

*'  That 's  right ;  quite  idgkt,.  my  Uktfe  wench.  This  is  a  place 
ia  which  you  ean't  be  too  partielar,**  and  saying  this,  Bright  Jem 
-t-&r  it. was  the  uncomely  hmes^  ^  thai  good  fellow's  mce  that 
had  alaimed  the  spinster^-Bright  Jem,  with'  his  mUd,  bcnerolent 
look,  nodded,  and  passing  te  the  &riher  end  oTthe  room,  seated 
himself  in  ona  of  the  boxes.  And  the  girl  felt  more  assured  of 
his  wickednasa ;  and  anxiously  wished  the  return  of  that  rerj  nice 
yiMBg  fciotinux — ilbaX.  honesil«  sweet-spoken  young  inan— hso  long 
engaged  m  coayerse  with  his  aunt.  Would  he  neyer  come  back  ? 
It  waa  o4d,  bi^  every  moment  of  his  absence  endowed  him,  in  the 
girFa  suad,  with  a  new  aharm.  Bright  Jem  was  aTT  unconscious^' 
desppiled  of  eyecy  good  quality,  that  his  graceless  relative,  Balph 
Qumi  aught  be  inveited  with  the  foreign  excellence. 

JEEark  I  a  fbotsten.  No  ;  it  is  not  the  footman  :  he  stilt  tarries 
with  hia  aant.  It  is  Jerry  Whistle^  the  Bow-street  ofScer,  with 
his  daily  flower  between  his  lips  ;  his  happy  face  streaked  C^e  aa 
ajqpla ;  and  his  oold,,  keai»  twmkHng  eye  wat  seemed  continuaDy 
employed  aa  a  aearchrWMTaat,  looking  clean  throi^h  the  bosoms 
of  aU  iaen»  He  pfkused  before  the  gu*l,  taking  aa  inventory  of  her 
q|uliti€Mk  And  die,  to  repel  the  boldness  of  the  felEow,  tried  te 
acm  herself  with  one  of  tb2>ae  thunderbdt  looks  that  womaa  in  her 
dignity  will  sometimes  cast  about  her^  striking  giants  off  their  legs 
and  k^ng  Ihem  in  the  dust  for  ever.  Poor  thing  !  it  ^^as  indig- 
nation all  in  vain.     9h^  might  as  w^  h«fe  frowned  at  Newgate 
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"  W^^  wka4  »  cf  etur  yo«  are ! "  said  the  girl ;  and  with  cheeka 
a  Uittle  floriwd^  lA^  took  a  bird'&  one  sip  «£  the  liqaor^ 

**  Ha }  ]t«w  it  V  wor^  dnnking/'  ened  Ralph ;  aad  he  hacked 
lufl  ^iBioa  }fj  taking  a  long  draught.  ''  And  now,"  said  he, 
Vtemg  £ftQ  in  the  girl's  face,  and  takii^  her  hand,  "  and  now, 
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Btoft,  cyfftJDg  to  «ee  Ibem  tiudble,  a»  think  t«  mo¥#  one  nerre 
of  Jeity  Wkiatle^  JdMiisa^  Btaijng  at  thM  eflloert  would  k*yo  had 
the  worst  of  it,  and  bashfully,  hopelesilj  lei  dm  her  eydida* 
And  0olt  waft  wilh  the  eoQotrj  maideai.  Jenj  alfll  etared ;  leay- 
iog^  the  girl  neiUng  to  do  but  to  wonder  at  hb  iafadeacei*  At 
leagtibi*  howefer,  Mr*  Gwrn  enters  the  reon ;  and  JerrTy  glanoing 
at  hiiB^  and*  as  the  gill  tlmighty  very  Btfiek  awed  by  his  presenee, 
instaiitly  soyea  awayv 

<<  Wdl,  I  !m  80  glad  yoa  *re  eoue !  "  cried  the  girl^  and  her 
cyeft  q>e<1r,Mi  net  uatietieed  by  the  ISootaian. 

'^  Sony,  my  dafydO,  te  ke^  yoa  waiiiBg  ^  bat  aunt  is  SQoh  a 
'oma&r&r  t<»igiie.  A  good  cretvr  tibongh  ;  what  I  call  a  vsglar 
Gosiard  ef  a  'eflaan }  laade  o'  nothing  bat  sulk  and  s^ice  and 


**  What !  and  no  eggs  ?  Pretty  custards  they  *d  be,"  cried  the 
^iil*  with  a  sKtile  of  yi^  for  the  detected  ignoraaee* 

*'  That 't  like  yeu  weaaeity'*  said  Mr.  Gum,  playfally  twitchiiig 
th^  ffrV^  ben»e^Btring  ;  **  you  can't  allow  fen*  a  bit  of  fancy : 
always  taking  a  man  up,  and  tying  him  to  partidars.  Well* 
jeeu  are  ^'  vese-bud,  though  1  ** 

<<  Xever  ta^d :  I  know  that :  let  us  go  to  Mary  Axe*"  and  the 
^1  vigerovsfy  relied  h^  b<»t&et-9tringB,  eaid  stood  bolt  up. 

**hk  tk  Bunate.  Jtet  hatf-a-mottthfol  of  brandy  i^  water 
^ween  ns  (  ^t  no  mOre  than  would  fill  the  eye  ef  a  Uttle  needle. 
Tou  canH  think  what  a  lot  of  morals  my  aunt  always  talks  :  and 
yOb  ean'i  think  how  dry  they  always  make  me.  STow,  don't 
shake  yovr  dear  little  he^  as  if  it  was  of  no  use  to  you :  I  tdl 
J0a,  iremuat  have  a  little  dr<^  and  here  it  is,"  (And  Mr.  Gum 
tfAe  the  tnMli/)^  **  I  ordered  it  as  I  came  in." 

'*  Not  a  blesded  drop— I  won't,  that  I  won't,  as  I*m  a  simier,'^ 
Oioted  the'  girt  with  feminine  em^^tasis* 

.  **  A  sinner  I  There  neyer  was  a  cherub  on  a  tombstone  like 
j^fo.  I  shoidd  Uke  te  hear  anybody  call  yeu  a  siimer — 'twould 
hi  %  bad  day'a  work  &r  *em,  I  can  teU  you.  Now,  just  a  drop. 
TCtf^  if  yott  woft't  drink,  pat  your  Tips  te  the  edge  of  the  i^ass, 
just  to^  $ixgfir  i^'* 

I*  WeU,t  wha*  »  cfetur  yoa  are !"  said  the  ^rl ;  and  with  cheeks 
a  little  fln^tedi.  lA^  took  a  bird's  one  sip  of  the  liquor, 

'<  Ha  t  itow  it '(»  worth  drinking,"  cried  Ralph  ;  and  he  backed 
Us  pinion  by  taking  a  long  draught.  '<  And  now,"  said  he, 
iteing  fiD  ilk  the  giarl's  face,  and  taking  her  hand,  <'  and  new, 
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as  a  particlar  favour,  I  want  jon  to  tell  me  one  thing.  Just 
<me  private  question  I  have  to  put.  Look  in  my  eyes,  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  love.'* 

**  Go  idong  with  your  rubbish  !'*  exclaimed  the  girl ;  at  once  - 
cutting  the  difficulty  of  a  definition.  Love!  Rubbi^!  She 
knew  it  not ;  but  the  wench  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  old  philo^ 
sophy.  She  gave  a  homely  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  sages^ 
anchorites  and  nuns.  The  shirt  of  hair ;  the  iron  girdle  $  the 
flagellating  thong,  all  declare  the  worthlessness  of  love.  *^  Love  is 
rubbish  *'  chants  the  shaven  mcmk  :  and  the  like  treason  breathe^ 
the  white-lipped  sister,  and  sometimes  thinks  it  truih«  The  words 
are  writ  on  monastery,  convent  walls,  though  dull  and  dim-eyed 
folks  without  do  not  believe  them;  and — ^perverse  is  man! — • 
turn  from  the  silver  music  of  the  syUables  for  jangling  marriage«^ 
bells. 

"  Ain't  you  afeard  the  roof  will  tumble  on  you  ?     Love  rubbish ! 
Why,  it  *s  what  I  call  the  gold  band  about  natur's  hat,'*-^for 
liquor  made  the  footman  metaphorical.     **  Love,  my  slip  of  laveii*»^ 
der,  love  is  " 

''  I  don't  want  to  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I  won^t  stay  a 
minute  longer  from  Mary  Axe.*'  And  again  the  girl  stood  up, 
and  began  to  push  her  way  from  the  box,  Mr.  Ralph  Gum  refusing 
to  give  place,  at  the  same  time  lifting  the  teaspoon  fi*om  the 
glass,  and  vainly  menacing  her  with  it  in  the  veiy  prettiest 
manner. 

**  Well,  my  peppermint,  you  shall  go  ;  to  be  sure  you  shall. 

There    now" And  with  determined  swallow,   Mr.  Gum 

emptied  the  glass  to  prove  his  devotedness  to  her  wiU.  "  We  '11 
pay  at  the  bar,  my  poppy.  Don't  forget  your  bundle.  Got 
your  best  things  in  it,  eh  ?     Don't  forget  it,  then." 

A  smile,  with  something  of  contempt  in  it,  played  about  the 
maiden's  lip.  Forget  it  ? — as  if  any  woman  ever  forgot  a  bundle, 
the  more  especially  when  it  contained  any  of  those  vestments 
that,  looked  upon  with  thoughtful,  melancholy  eyes,  are  only 
flowing,  shining  proofs  of  a  fallen  state,  though  the  perverse 
ingenuity  of  the  sex  contrives  to  give  a  prettiness  to  the  livery  of, 
sin,  to  the  badges  of  our  lapsed  condition.  When  we  remember 
that  both  sorts  of  millinery,  male  and  female,  are  the  consequences 
of  original  wickedness,  ought  not  the  manly  heart  to  shrink,  and 
feel  a  frog-like  coldness  at  an  embroidered  waistcoat  ?  Ought  not 
w>man,  smitten  with  the  recollection  of  the  treason  of  her  great 
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motlier^  to  scream  eten  at  the  rustliBg  of  a  pompadoor,  as  at  the 
moTing  dcales  of  a  gUding  snake  !  She  ought ;  bat  ve  fear  she 
seldom  does.  Naj,  sometunes  she  actually  loves— det^minedly 
loves-— fine  clothes,  as  though  she  had  first  waked  in  Paradise,  like 
a  queen  from  a  siesta,  in  yelvet  and  brocade,  with  jeweb  in  her 
hair,  and  court  plaster  stars  upon  her  cheek.  With  heart-breaking 
perv^rseness,  she  refuses  to  admit  the  naked  truth  to  her  soul,  that 
the  milliner  came  into  the  world  with  death.  Otherwise,  could 
philosophy  with  its  diamond  point  engrave  this  truth  upon  the 
crystal  heart  of  woman,  it  would  very  much  serve  to  lessen  pin« 
money.  .  We  have  heard  it  said — of  course  we  immediately  wrapt 
our  countenance  in  our  cloak,  and  ran  from  the  slanderer — that 
woman  fell  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  wear  fine  clothes.  In  the 
prescience  which  she  shared  with  man  she  saw  the  looms  of  the 
futrn^  world  at  work,  and  lost  herself  for  a  shot  sarsnet.  It  is 
just  as  possible,  too,  that  some  of  her  daughters  may  have  tripped 
^t  the  window  of  a  mercer. 

We  cannot  at  this  moment  put  our  finger  upon  the  passage, 
but  surely  it  is  somewhere  written  in  the  Talmud,  that  Eve  on 
leaving  Eden  already  took  with  her  a  choice  and  very  various 
wardrobe.  We  have  entirely  forgotten  the  name  of  the  writer 
who  gives  a  very  precise  account  of  the  moving.  Nevertheless, 
many  of  the  details  are  engraved — as  with  pen  of  iron  upon  rock 
— on  our  heart.  First  came  a  score  of  elephants  ;  they,  march- 
ing with  slow  pace,  carried  our  first  mother  s  gowns  bestowed  in 
wicker-work.  To  a  hundred  and  fifty  camels  were  consigned  the 
caps  and  *kerchiefs.  And  our  author,  we  remember,  compassion- 
ately dwells  upon  a  poor  dromedary, — one  of  two  hundred — that, 
overladen  with  bonnet-boxes,  refused  to  get  upon  his  legs  until  the 
load  was  lightened  by  half,  and  another  hunchbacked  beast  appointed 
to  share  the  burden.  Whole  droves  of  ponies,  that  have  since  made 
their  way  to  Wales  and  Shetland,  carried  shoes  and  silk  stockings, 
(with  the  zodiac  gold-worked  for  clocks,)  and  ruffs  and  wimples,  and 
farthingales  and  hoods,  and  all  the  various  artillery  that  down  to 
oiu-  day,  from  masked  batteries  aim  at  the  heart  of  heedless, 
unsui^>ecting,  ingenuous  man, — weapons  that,  all  imseen,  do  some- 
times overthrow  him  t  And  in  this  way,  according  to  the  Talmudist, 
did  Eve  move  her  wardrobe  into  the  plain  country  ;  and  in  so  very 
short  a  time — so  active  is  woman,  with  her  heart  like  a  silkworm, 
working  for  fine  clothes — did  our  first  mother  get  about  her,  what 
she,  with  natural  meekness  called,  only  a  few  things  ;  but  which 
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Adam-^^Mid  «!  only  tlie  Bin»  thousaadtli  paeka^y  widi  an  imps- 
tienl  foUdnen  that  ve  fear  has  desMndea  to  some  of  Ua  wnB^^ 
denmniBaied  a  paek  tf  tnuipeiy.  If  women,  ihen,  are  aeiudtrre  ki 
tbe  matter  ef  tuncQes,  iliey  inkerit  the  tenderpotw  frem  iAuar  first 
rosy  mother.  And  o«r  eeuntrj  wench,  thoogli  w%  tlunk  idie  had 
never  read  the  Tahnud,  had  an  inM^ctive  love  for  the  fine  elothee 
she  earned  with  her. — An  instinet  given  her  h j  the  same  heneficenft 
law  that  teaehes  parrots  and  cockatoos  to  preen  their  fsalhers. 

Whilst,  with  profane  fingers — ^like  an  alkywed  shopman— we 
have  twiddled  with  iJie  legendary  silks  and  mnsBns,  and  oilier 
wehs  the  property  of  Eve  ;  whilst  we  have  connted  the  rohe-laden 
dephants,  and  felt  our  heart  melt  a  little  at  the  crying,  eloquent 
pathos  of  the  honnet-crushed  dromedary,  Mr.  RiJph  Gum  has 
paid  for  his  liquor,  and,  his  heart  generous  with  alcohol,  has  stept 
mto  Bow-street.  Glowing  wi^  hrandy  and  benevolence,  he  heno- 
caQy  obsared — '*  Never  mind  the  bundle.  I  don^t  care  if  any  of 
our  folks  do  see  me.  So,  my  heart's  Inmeysuckle,  take  my  arm.'* 
And,  with  little  hesitation — ^for  now  they  could  not  be  very  far 
from  St.  Muy  Axe — the  girl  linked  herself  to  that  meek  footman. 
"  Don't  know  what  jdaoe  this  is,  of  course  ?  Covent-garden 
market,  my  bluebell.  This  is  where  we  give  ten  guineas  a  pint 
for  green  peas,  and  ** 

«  Don't  they  choke  you  ?  "  cried  the  wench,  astounded  at  what 
she  thought  a  sinfulness  of  stomach. 

"Go  down  all  the  sweeter,"  answered  the  epicurean  vassal. 
**  "When  they  get  to  ton  shillings  a  peck,  they  're  out  of  our  square 
altogether  ;  <mly  fit  for  pigs.  Noble  place,  isn't  it  ?  Will  you 
have  a  nosegay?  Not  but  what  you  're  all  a  nosegay  yourself; 
nevertheless,  you  diall  have  something  to  sweeten  you  ;  for  that 
Mdry  Axe — ^well,  I  wouldn't  set  you  against  it — but  for  you  to 
live  there ;  you,  a  sweet  little  cretur  that  smells  of  nothing  but 
cow's  breath  and  new-mown  hay  ; — ^why,  it*s  just  murder  in  a  slow 
manner.  So  do  have  a  nosegay ; "  and  Mr.  Gum  insisted  upon 
disbursing  threepence  for  a  bunch  of  wallflowers,  which — ^against 
his  wiflh  and  intention — she  herself  placed  in  her  bosom.  Then  he 
Sfdd  :  **  I  do  pity  you,  going  to  Mary  Axe." 

"  But  I  'm  not  a  going  to  stay  there,"  said  the  girl :  **no— 
I  *m  only  going  to  see  master,  and  he  's  to  take  me  into  the 
country,  to  live  with  sich  a  sweet  young  lady." 

"  Well,  there  'II  be  a  couple  of  you,"  said  Ralph,  "  I  "m  blessed 
if  there  wont.     And  whereabouts  ?  " 
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**  That  *%  ielBng,**  replied  tbe  ^iil;  as iStmigh  iAs)t  stored  im  a 
profoond  secrjeit  in  het  lieaai;,  that  It  irouM  take  at  lewit  five 
miiratos  for  Ralph's  picUock  togne  to  oome  at.  TMb  Ralph 
felt,  -BD  said  no  more  abottt  jft. 

'<  A^d  here,  in  this  place,  we  make  our  Members  ftr  West- 
TOiisteiv--thmgs  for  Pamameiit,  you  know.'* 

**  How  droU !  What  Bhould  they  bring  'em  like  taonups  to 
ttiBrket  for  ?  "  inquired  the  wench,  wondering. 

"  Don  t  you  know  ?  Because  they  may  be  all  the  nearar  the 
bftd  'tatoes  and  the  cabbage  stumps.  That^s  what  our  porter 
tells  me  is  one  of  the  rights  of  the  constitution  ;  to  pelt  ererybody 
aB  puts  himself  up  to  go  into  Parliament.  Well,  I  Ve  been  done 
oat  of  a  nice  chance,  I  have,**  said  the  footman  with  sudden 
melancholy. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Not  lost  anything  ?  "  and  the  girl 
looked  sweetly  anxious.. 

**  Ain't  I,  though  ?  You  see,  his  lordship,  my  young  master, 
went  and  stood  in  the  country  ;  and  I  couldn't  go  down  with  him. 
Now,  if  he  *d  only  put  up  for  Westminster,  I  'd  just  have  come 
here  in  plam  clothes,  and  dressing  myself  as  if  I  was  a  blackguard, 
shouldn  t  he  have  known  what  bad  'tatoes  was  !  " 

**  Why,  you  wicked  cretur !  you  wouldn't  have  thrown  'em  at 
him?" 

*'  Oh,  wouldn't  I  though  !  "  cried  Mr.  Gum,  and  he  passed  his 
tongue  round  his  lips,  enjoyingly. 

**  What  for  ?  Is  he  sich  a  wi^ed  master— sich  a  very  bad  man  V* 
inquired  the  ^1. 

"  Don't  know  that  he  is.  Only  you  can't  think  what  a  plea- 
sure it  is  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  high  folks  for  a  little  while ; 
and  'tatoes  and  cabbage  stumps  do  it.  It 's  a  satisfaction,  that's 
all,"  said  the  footman. 

**  I  won't  walk  with  you — ^not  another  stepj,'*  and  the  wench 
angrily  withdrew  her  arm. 

**  There  you  go,  now ;  there  you  go.  Just  like  all  you  women ; 
if  a  man  makes  a  harmless  joke,-^and  that's  all  I  meant — ^you 
scream  as  if  it  was  a  flash  of  lightning.  Bless  you  !  I'd  go  to 
the  world's  end  for  my  master,  even  if  I  never  was  to  see  him 
again.    That  I  would,  my  sprig  of  parsley." 

«*  Is  this  the  way  to  Mary  ^e?  If  I  'm  not  th&te  directly,  HI 
ask  somebody  else.^' 

"Just  round  this  turning,  and  it's  no  vray  at  all."    And 
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Mr*  Oum  went  tlirougli  the  maiket,  and  througli  street  after 
street,  and  threaded  two  or  three  courts,  the  girl  looking  now 
impatient,  now  distrustful*  At  length  fialph  paused.  <'  Mj  dear, 
if  I  haynH  left  something  at  mj  aunt's!  In  that  house,  there  5 
just  ^tep  in  a  minute,  while  I  call  for  it/*  >. 

**  No,  I  shan't,"  answered  the  wench,  with  a  determination  that 
somewhat  startled  Mr*  Gum.  <'  I  shan't  go  into  any  house  at^» 
afore  I  come  to  Mary  Axe.  And  if  you  don't  show  me  the  way 
directly,  I  '11  scream." 

<*  Why,  what  a  little  sweet-hriar  you  are!  Don't  I  tell  you, my 
aunt  lives  there  ?  A  nice,  good  old  soul,  as  would  he  glad  to  see 
you— glad  to  see  anyhody  I  brought  to  her.  I  tell  you  what,  now, 
if  I  must  say  the  truth,  I  told  her  what  a  nice  girl  you  was ;  and 
how  you  was  waiting  for  me  ;  and  the  good  old  'oman  began  to 
scold  x^e  ;  and  asked  me  why  I  didn't  bring  you  here.  I  shan't 
stop  a  minute — ^not  a  minute." 

The  girl  looked  up  in  Ralph's  face  ;  looked  up  so  trustingly,  and 
again  so  innocently  placed  her  arm  in  his,  that  that  great-hearted 
footman  must  have  felt  subdued  and  honoured  by  the  confidence  of 
his  companion.  And  so  he  was  about  to  hand  her  across  his 
aunt's  threshold--7he  was  about  to  bring  her  face  to  face  with  that 
venerable,  experienced,  yet  most  mild  woman, — ^when,  suddenly,  he 
felt  his  right  ear  seized  as  by  a  pair  of  iron  pincers,  and  the  next 
moment  he  felt  himself  spinning  round  and  round  ;  and  the  very 
next  moment  he  lay  tumbled  in  a  heap  upon  the  pavement.  His 
heart  bursting  with  indignation,  he  looked  up,  and — somehow, 
again  he  felt  another  tumble,  for  he  saw  in  lus  assailant  Bright 
Jem,  his  mother's  brother-in-law  ;  the  meddlesome,  low  fellow,  that 
had  always  taken  it  upon  himself  to  talk  to  him.  A  few  paces 
distant,  too,  was  Mr.  Whistle,  Bow-street  officer,  serenely  turning 
his  flower  between  his  lips,  and  with  both  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
looking  down  upon  the  footman  as  though  he  was  of  no  more 
account  than  a  toadstool*  Of  course,  the  girl  screamed  as  the 
assault  was  committed  ;  of  course,  for  a  few  moments  her  rage 
against  the  ruffian, — the  ugly  man  who  had,  and  so  like  his  im- 
pudence, spoken  to  her  at  the  Brown  Bear, — ^was  deep  and  womanly. 
But  suddenly  the  face  of  Mr.  Gum  grew  even  a  little  darker  ; 
and  the  wench,  though  no  scholar,  read  treason  in  every  black 
Hne.  Hence,  with  growing  calmness  she  beheld  Mr,  Gum 
elaborately  rub  himself,  as  he  slowly  rose  from  the  pavements 

**  Who  spoke  to  you  ?     What  did  you  do  that  for  ?"     Such  was 
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ih&  poor  pl&titude  that  the  smitten  footman  uttered :  for  goilt  was 
at  lus  heart ;  detection  weighed  upon  him,  and  he  could  not  crow* 

**  Doesn't  his  aunt  live  here  V  cried  the  girU  **  He  said  it 
was  his  aunt  that  wanted  to  see  me  V 

**  The  only  aimt  he  ever  had,'*  said  Bright  Jem,  ^*  is  in  heaven; 
and — I  know  it — she  ^s  a  blushing  for  him  this  yeiy  minute.  I 
say,  Whistle,  couldn't  we  help  him  to  a  little  Bridewell  for  all  this  ?  " 

Hr.  Whistle,  shifting  his  flower  to  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  was 
about  to  say  something  ;  but  it  was  clear  that  Mr*  Gum  had  not 
at  the  moment  either  taste  or  leisure  to  attend  to  legal  opinions. 
He  therefore  took  to  his  he^ ;  and  he  nerer  ran  so  fast,  because, 
perhaps,  he  never  felt  so  little  as  he  ran. 

'*  Now,  wasn't  I  right.  Whistle  ?  And  didn't  I  say  that  there 
was  mischief  in  him  ?  And  wasn't  it  lucky  we  followed  him 
from  the  Bear  ?  Well,  he  has  a  nice  crop  of  early  wicked- 
ness, hasn  t  he  ?  "  Thus  spoke  Bright  Jem,  with  a  face  of  wonder. 
Mr.  Whistle,  however,  was  in  no  way  disconcerted  or  astonished* 
He  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  people — though  he  himself  con- 
sidered his  happy  superiority  to  arise  from  the  circumstance— 
who  had  seen  so  much  wickedness,  that  any  amount  or  eccentri- 
city of  evil  failed  to  surprise  him.  He  theref(»*e  twirled  the 
flower  in  his  mouth,  and  remarked  a  little  plaintively — "Why 
was  you  so  quick  ?  If  you  'd  only  had  patience,  we  might  have 
sent  him  to  Bridewell ;  and  now,  you've  spoilt  it  all — spoilt  it  all.'* 
With  these  words,  and  a  brief  shadow  of  disappointment  on  his 
brow,  the  officer  departed. 

*'  Poor  little  soul  !'*  cried  Jem,  taking  the  girl's  hand,  and  look- 
ing paternally  in  her  face — "  where  did  you  come  from — and 
where  are  you  going  to  ?  Come,  you  '11  answer  me,  now,  wont 
you  ?" 

"  I  come  from  Kent,  and  I  'm  going  to  Mary  Axe.  That 
young  man,  I  thought,  was  taking  ine  the  way  " —  ~ 

"  Poor  little  lamb  !  You  wouldn't  think  he  was  old  enough  for 
so  big  a  villain ;  but  somehow,  he 's  been  reared  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
has  spindled  up  'stonishingly.  He's  my  wife's  sister's  child, 
and  I  will  say  this  for  his  father  ;  he  was  as  good  and  as  honest  a 
nigger  as  ever  a  Christian  white  man  stole  to  turn  a  penny  with. 
But  we  can't  send  goodness  down  from  father  to  son  ;  it  can't  be 
willed  away,  like  the  family  spoons.  'Virtue,'  as  Mr.  Capstick 
says,  *  like  vice,  doesn't  always  descend  in  a  right  line  ;  but  often 
goes  in  a  zigzag. 
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^rk&  pA  ynM  «a  attentiye  lialeaer ;  b«t  we  feu*  ^  boI  TOty 
^erfedlj  andenrlaBd  the  uttored  ^ulm^phy.  She,  komrer,  felt 
that  did  had  beeft  ii»tehed  from  peril  by  the  interferenee  ef  the 
odd  and  ugly-looking  man  befoae  W,  and  gratitiide  and  eoi^denee 
Blirred  m  her  iroman's  lieart.  "Bless  J9a,  «r;  I  was  very 
imcrfii,  but  I  thoaght — that  i»— 4  'm  in  sn^  a  tremble— -ean  yam. 
take  me  to  Mary  Axe?  I  'm  geii^  to  a  place.  Perhaps  yen 
know  the  gentleman — Mi.  Snipeton  ?  I  mean  Mn.  Snipetcm,  his 
beautifol  yomig  wife  ?** 

Jem  staled,  and  marFefled  at  the  strangeness  of  the  acdideni. 
He,  however,  owned  to  no  acquaintance  w^  the  forlimate  ownea- 
of  the  lady.  "  Take  my  arm,*'  he  said,  **  and  1 11  leaTe.yeu  aft 
Che  very  door."  With  this  Jem  proceeded  onward,  and  at  lengdi 
turned  into  Long  Acre.  Passing  the  door  of  Oapstick — for  vre 
befiere  we  have  already  inibrmed  the  reader  that  the  member  for 
Liquorish  had  taken  humble  lodgings  in  that  district — ^he  door 
op^ied,  and  the  senate  himself,  with  no  less  a  persim  ^an  Mx. 
Tuigle,  attomey-at-law,  adyaneed  to  the  threshold. 

"Eh,  Jem!  What's  this  ?  A  thing  from  the  butteieups  ? 
Where  did  you  pick  it  up  ?* *  cried  Oapstick.  Now  the  wench  was  no 
grammarian,  yet  she  seemed  to  have  a  bom  knowledge  that  "  «t  ** 
applied  to  one  of  the  female  gender  was  alike  a  violation  of  granb- 
mar  and  good-bree(Hng.  Therefwe  she  echoed  "  it "  between  her 
teeth,  with  of  course  a  significant  tossing  of  the  head. 

Jem  observed  the  working  of  the  feminine  mind,  and  imme- 
diately whispered  to  the  girl — **  He's  my  master  and  a  member  of 
Pariiament ;  but  the  best  cretur  in  the  world."  Jem  then  in  a 
bold  voice  informed  the  senator  that  **the  young  'oman  was  c(Hne 
vp  from  the  country  to  go  to  service  at  Mr.  Snipeton's." 

"  Bless  me  !  what  a  very  strange  accident !  Come  to  Mr. 
Snipeton's,  eh?  How  very  odd  !"  cried  Tangle,  feeling  that  he 
ought  to  speak. 

In  the  meantime  Bright  Jem,  with  commendable  brerity,  whis- 
pered to  Oapstick  the  history  of  his  meeting  with  the  gentle  way- 
ftirer.  "  Well,  and  she  looks  an  innocent  thing,"  said  Oapstick, 
his  face  scarlet  with  indignation  at  Jem's  story.  *'She  looks 
innocent ;  but  after  aU,  she's  a  woman,  Jem  ;  and  women  can 
look  whatever  they  like.  They  Ve  a  wonderful  way  of  passing 
pocket-pieces  for  virgin  gold.  I  don't  believe  any  of  'em  ;  never- 
theless, Jem,  run  for  a  coach  ;  and  as  Mr.  Tangle  and  myself  are 
going  to  Snipeton's,  we  can  all  go  together.     I  dare  say,  young 
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1,  y<ra^r»  imi  ef  wAbg  t  Tmi  look  «o ;  if,  «b  I  mj,  lookB 
aatj^kiiig.  J«m,  nm  for  the  «oack  Cobm  «p  fitairi.  And 
iimtflEtioD,  CapfiUck  genUy  clasped  <lie  ai«  «f  the  m^^ 
liltle  ftwv-stnnk  that  dbe  fcH  the  pitMNiuie  of  tliat  myslerieuay 
gojcmrm  ereatote,  a  liyemwaboi'  of  PafteneBt-^aad  led  her,  aaeend" 
ing,  to  his  room.  Mr.  Tangle  followed,  much  scandalifled  at  the 
Jhaa^ariljtf  thelegidator  ;  and  fortifying  himaelfwi^tlie  deter- 
dUBtttion,  not,  wHhovt  a  ^ekement  remonflaranoe,  to  ride  in  the  same 
liackBej-coaoh  w^  a  maid-ef-a&-werk. 

Mr.  Oapstiek  had,  he  irat  aeeustemed  to  declare^  fonuBhed  hie 
room  wilii  a  TigiUmt  eye  to  his  4iitie6  as  a  Memher  of  Parttament. 
Ov^nr  hiB  mAstie-^eoe  was  Mi^a  Charta,  framed  and  glazed.  **  A 
Cne  hist<Ric  ibtion,"  he  ironld  say ;  ^  a  bean^ful  legend  ;  a  mce 
Bii^-Boiig  to  Bead  men  to  flieep,  like  the  tme  and  tragical  history 
of  Cock  Robin  chamited  to  children.^  He  iras  wont  to  ehuckk 
m^btiiy  at  fSlie  passage — a  fine  stretch  of  fancy  he  wonld  call  it— 
aheot  **  selling  or  deferring  justice,  *'  and  vow  it  ought  to  be  written 
in  blood^red  letters  in  tliHB  Court  of  Chanoery.  <*  There  is  fine, 
grare  comedy,  in  this  sheet,  sir ;  an  irony  that  strengthens  the 
nerres  like  a  steel  draught.  They  ought  to  hang  it  i^  on  board 
the  Tower  Tender ;  'twodid  make  pretty  reading  for  ike  free-bom 
Englishman,  kidnapped  from  wife  and  children  to  fight,  and  to 
be  cot  into  a  hero  to  voimt  songs  about,  by  the  grace  of  the  cat." 
And  in  this  irreverent,  rebellious  fashion  would  the  Member  for 
Liqtiorish  ti^  of  Magna  Charta.*  He  called  it  a  great  national 
rcHnanee ;  and  never  fiedled  to  allude  to  it  as  evidence  of  the 
Tidoe  of  fine  fiction  upon  a  people.  *'  Because  it  ought  to  be 
teie,**  he  would  say,  "they  think  it  is." 

And  the  misanthrope  member  had  odd  nicknack  toys ;  and 
all,  as  he  said,  to  continually  remind  him  of  his  duties  as  a  senator 
and  a  citizen.  He  had  a  model  of  George  the  Third's  new  drop 
in  mahogany.  "  One  of  the  institutions  of  my  country,"  he  would 
say,  "  improved  under  the  reign  of  my  gracious  sovereign.  Some 
fois  hang  up  the  royal  portrait.  Now  I  prefer  the  works  of  a 
man  to  his  looks.  Every  ordinary  morning  I  bow  once  to 
that  engine  as  a  type  of  the  wisdom  and  philanthropy  of  a 
Christian  land  ;  Once  on  common  occasions,  and  three  times  on 
hai^in^-days."  Besides  this,  he  had  a  toy  pillory  ;  with  a  dead 
mouse  fixed,  and  twirling  m  it.  •*  And  when  I  want  an  unbending 
of  the  immortal  mind  within  me — by  tlie  way,"  Capstick  once  said 
to  Tangle,  "  what  a  bow  we  do  sometimes  make  of  the  immortal 
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DOiind,  tbe  "better  to  shoot  at  on^  ano>ther  with — ^when  I  want  to 
imbend  a  little,  I  place  the  pilloTy  before  me,  and  pelt  the  mouse 
with  cherry-stones  and  crumbs.  And  you  wouldn't  belieye  it,  but 
it  does  me  quite  as  much  good — quite  as  much — as  if  the  dead 
mouse  was  a  living  man,  and  the  stoties  and  <»aimbs  were  mud 
and  eggs*" 

There  were  other  fantaslic  moyables  which»  for  the  pr^ssent, 
we  must  pass.  Mr.  Capstick,  to  the  astonishment  of  Tangle> 
approached  a  comer  cupboard,  taking  therefrom  a  decanter  of 
wine  and  a  glass.  '<  You  are  tired,  young  woman  ;  and  some- 
times a  little  of  this — just  a  little — ^is  medicine  to  the  weary." 
He  then  poured  out  the  wine  ;  which  the  wench  obediently  swal* 
lowed.  Had  it  been  the  most  nauseous  drug,  there  Was  such  a 
mixture  of  kindness  and  authority  in  the  manner  of  the  Member  of 
Parh'ament, — the  physic  must  have  gone  down. 

*'  Mr.  Capstick,  one  word,"  said  Tangle,  and  he  drew  the 
senator  to  a  comer  of  the  room.  **  Doubtless,  I  made  a  mistake. 
But  you  know  we  have  important  business  to  transact :  and  no, 
you  never  intend  to  go  to  Mr.  Snipeton's  in  the  same  coach  with 
that  gentleman's  maid-of-all-work  ?  " 

"  She  won't  bite,  will  she  ?  "  asked  Capstick. 

"  Bite !  "  echoed  Tangle. 

''  Coach  is  at  the  door,  sir,'*  said  Bright  Jem,  entering  the 
room. 

"  Go  you  first,"  said  Capstick  to  Tangle  in  a  tone  not  to  be 
mistaken  ;  "I'll  bring  the  young  woman."  And  if  Tangle  had 
been  really  a  four-footed  dog,  he  would,  as  he  went  down  stairs, 
have  felt  a  great  depression  of  the  caudal  member,  whilst  the 
senatorial  muffin-maker  tript  after  him  with  the  ignominious  maid- 
of-all-work. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

Fob  some  days  Snipeton  had  half  resolved  to  surprise  his  wife 
with  a  present ;  a  dear  and  touching  gift, — ^the  miniature  of  her 
father.  Again  and  again  he  had  determined  upon  the  graceful 
act ;  and  a^  often  put  the  expensive  thought  aside — trod  the  weak- 
ness down  as  an  extravagant  folly.  And  then  it  would  occur  to 
his  benevolence,  that  he  might  make  a  bargain  with  himself,  and 
at  the  same  time  impart  a  pleasure  to  his.  spouse.     The  miniature 
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waft  enriched  with  dkmondfl ;  first-water  gems,  lie  Imew,  for  lie 
had  lent  gold  upon  them ;  though  his  wife— at  the  time  of  the 
l(ia&  she  was  yet  nmnanacled — ^was  tmeonscious  of  the  ready- 
money  kindness.     Her  father  had  withered,  died,  hi  the  clutch  it 
the  tisurer  ;  who  still  cherished  the  portnut  of  the  dead  man — it 
was  80  very  dear  to  him.     The  picture  had  heen  a  hridal  present 
to  Clarissa's  mother ;   it  had  Ifun  warm  in  her  wedded  hosom  ; 
though  Snipeton,  when  he  grasped  the  precious  security,  knew 
nothing  of  its  history*    Well,  he  would  certainly  delight  Clarissa 
with  this  sweet  rememhrance  of  her  father.     She  knew  not  of  its: 
ezist^ice,  and  would  bless  and  Ioyo  her  husband  for  his  sudden 
goodness.    He  would  give  the  wife  the  miniature  ;  it  was  settled : 
he  would  do  it.     *^  YfhAi  I  with  the  diamonds  ?  **  cried  Snq>eton*8 
eareftd  genius,  twitching  his  heartstrings,  to  pull  him  up  in  his 
headlong  course.     **  With  the  diamonds,  Ebenezer  Snipeton  ? 
Are  you  grown  lunatic—- doting  ?     Diamonds,  eternal  diamonds, 
— diamonds  everlasting  as  the  sun — the  spiritualised  essence  of 
Plutns  •'—  diamonds  for  one  flickering  look ;  for  one  sick  smile* 
fr(mi  withering  lips  !    Have  you  forgotten  the  worth  of  wealth  ?. 
Lost  man !   are  you  suddenly  dead  to  arithmetic  ?    Give  dia«^ 
monds  to  your  wife  ?     Pooh !   pooh  t     As  women  love  any  - 
thing  that  glitters — and  as  moreover  they  love  JackV-lanthoms 
just  ftft  weU  as  heaven's  own  stars— <[on't  throw  away  the  real 
treasure ;  but  mock  it ;  sham  it ;  pass  off  a  jeweller's  lie,  and  let 
the  picture  blaze  with  the  best  and  brightest  paste.     He 's  a  fool 
who  throws  pearls  to  pigs,  and  thinks  the  pork  will  eat  the  richer 
f<nr  the  treasure.    He  s  no  less  a  fool  who  showers  diamonds  upon 
his  wife  when,  knowing  no  better,  paste  will  make  her  just  as 
grateful.**      And  Snipeton  gave  all  his  ears   to  this  scoundrel 
genius,  that  lived  in  lus  heart  like  a  maggot  in  a  nut,  consuming 
and  rotting  it.     There  were  times,  though,  when  the  genius  slept ; 
and  then  Snipeton — ^ignorant,  unadvised  man — ^was  determined  ta 
he  honest,  generous.     He  would  not  countenance  the  fraud  of  false 
setting.      No  ;    his  bird  of  Paradise ;    his  lamb  ;   his  darling 
Clarissa  ;  the  queen  flower  in  his  life's  garden — ^for  she  was  this 
and  all  of  these — should  have  the  diamonds.     Besides,  if  given  to 
her,  they  were  stiU  his  own  ;  for  according  to  the  sweet  rights  of  a 
husband,  property  so  bestowed — ^with  no  parchment  to  bind  it — - 
might  at  any  time  be  reclaimed  by  the  lawful  lord.     After  all,  it 
was  but  lending  his  wife  the  diamonds  ;  though— gentle  simpleton  t 
—she  might  still  be  tickled  with  the  thought  that  they  were  wholly 
hers. 
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It  yma  the  iiM»iimg  after  the  wit  <yi  CceiateDe ;  aad'Siiipetettrr 
seated  betimes  at  lus  cottage  Tfindov-— Ua  eye>  firtft  waaderiBg, 
among  ftome  floweCT"->l»ia  wil&'a  only  chUdeea  a»  be  eaee  lidttefly 
called  them-*-aiid  at  lengikk  ibsed  nf^en  the  kboura  of  a  bee  tka4 
toiled  among  the  Uoaaoma,  taking  anreet  per-entttage  lor  ita  lionef 
bank  i  it  waa  at  snek  a  time  ihat  Snipeton  agaiA  poadofod  oft  Htm- 
diamonds.    Again  be  reYohred  the  apeeial  pleadiag  o£  hie  thtifty 
g^uiixiB ;  agaia  attended  to  the  eovnter-reaseniiig  of  hia^i^BDctioBa  ; 
allowisf^  that  he  had  ih/em,  and  again  attowjng  that  affeetieaa  da- 
reason.    Ha  watched  the  bte-^-^onstieatiena  porter  I  »  load  iteelf  t». 
its  utmost  strength,  and  then  buaa  heavilj  thnwi^  the*  casemtttU 
The  inseet  had  takea  aU  it  ootdd  oarry*       Wise,  lrugal«  man^ 
teaching  inaect.   Ne  ;  Sn^petom  wosld  n^ighi^  ^e  <M)r>iiioads>  He 
wonld  keep  aU  he  eonld :  in  hia  own  grasp«    A&»  *  Aad  the  detev* 
mination,  Uke  a  cor&l,  mightily  couibrted  him. 

At  this  momi^it  Clariasa  entered  the  room  &em  her  chamb«rc 
Snipet<m  suddenly  rose  as  to  an  angsiia  viMter*  His  inUe  leeked 
so  beautiful — so  ¥ery  beautiful..  With  sock  ne«r  swealiesa  m  h$r 
face  ;  such  beaming  mildnesa  in  her  ^es  ;  there  waa*  saeh  grace 
vx  her  Bastion,  ihatloire  and  vanity  awelled  in  the  oUm$n's  heai^  ; 
and  his  hand  strangely  trembled  as  it  greeted  her.  His  pmdditial 
geniua  was  on  the  sudden  paralysed  and  diimh^  Clarissa  lookeA 
St  her  httshand,  as  he  thwighti,  nerer  hefera  so  loTingfy — and  for 
the  momeBt»  th»  miser  glowed  with  the  prod^aL 

^  Why,  you  are  better^  lo^ ;  mueh  better*  Bven  Cressbone'a 
talk  has  revived  you.  -  Ha  I  and  we  '11  hafo  this  horsci  aa4 
straightway ;  and  and  tiie  roea  of  my  life  will  bloom  again. 
Look  here,  my  love*"  It  was  done  :  eren  at  the  lasA  one  i^am 
of  the  heart  ii  cost,  bat  itwns  over.  The  nanlatare—'tbat  4k^ 
mond-circled  piece  of  ivory  luid  paint— was  in  Clarissa's  hand* 
Astonished^  l^^WT^  ^  ^^  ^^  w«Hrdy  but  kissed  the  sudden  gift  ; 
again  and  agaiu  kissed  it,,  and  her  tears  flowed.  "  I  hove  ^flea 
thottght-^-indeed,  have  long  detenmaed  to  jpve  ii  you/'  eried 
Snipeton. 

^  Tlumk^— thank  your  dear  sir.  InAe&i,  ysahave  nsade-  mia  Terf 
ham^y,"  answered  his  vrife. 

His  wife  !  Did  she  answer  like  his  w%  I  Was  it  the  voice  ^i 
his  twiu  soul-^d  thO'  flesh  o£  his  flei^  me^e  with  her  %9  ?  Waa 
it'  his  ether  incorporate  self  that  spoke?  Did  he  tisten  to  the 
echoea  of  his  awn  heart ;  or  to  the  vdce  of  an  alien  ?  Whe» 
tW  deyO  jealousy  begins  to  ^aestum,  hew  n^^  his  intecrogatkma  I 

**  I  teU  you,"  said  Snipeton,    **  I  repeat — I  have  all  alei^ 
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(iatorawBfld  thftt  jov  shtdiL  faMf»  it ;  in  g«fA  tHtfla^  lumfr  ift. 
Yow  ISfttkeF's  ^c^^  idw  wtthao  gmii*  dj|^  ttilf  Het«U 
me  'twas  onee  jour  mother's.  She  wore  it,  tiU  hftt  dealk.  Fo» 
thiDBl  fie  mast  hm»kved]ito^t^dairi^.  Wlke&JMipekeof 
her,  and  jMswes  wiUis^j,  W  wedd  tremble  ai  inik  tiw  agvtk** 
CSaiiBaa  bowed  her  ke^ ;  waft  i&feii4  ^  atid  again  kiesed  Ike  fk^ 
toeer  ^  Tkift  tedaeas — tkaee  ieaor  Gkriaaai,  maat  if  ipinto 
know  smk  m^itt^»-*ke  pfedeus-  to  yoar  lathor»  bmt  iaaa  ■»» 
jfliaod  iritk  jeur  meihfir  in  kaanen.  Wh.j«  irikat's  Ike  Matter  ? 
S«  pftle^se^Clj  wlttte ;  lAai  ia  il>  k>^r ' 

*<  Nfltkffiig^ak;  nethingkot  tkeftwpria^«*tiiejaFf  at-iUagift^'^ 
fjHsi^  aaaweied  Gkrieaa* 

<<  WeU^  I  see,  i4  ka»  ddigbted  TelL    I  kfpad  flo,    Mwk  de* 
ligkted  jeifci  very  mnciw    Yow kare kitstf  tke  fietmrtt i% ti 
(SariaBfti.    Is  it  noil^^p-^or  kavel  khefy^mnk^l    Tdi 
K%-4s.itBet?" 

'<I<aMett^su^'^--I^riiedthQwifla,tind%.  ^Caatk^-^ 
oqiht  tkc^  Kb  be  eouBted  ?  *' 

'^Why — but  then,  I  am  a  cold  arithmetician — I  clam  ewani 
tban^;  at  leasts  ail>  that  laM  to  mj  lit>a.  Gw  yoa  not  iaU  &e 
number  Touchsafed  to  the  gift?  StitODgel  I  can  coanik,  agr^ 
ei^tfj  one,  bestowed,  v^fm.  tke  giver.* '  Manrafidly,.  aad  witk  some 
Inttmiess  did  Snipeton  speak.  His  wifb,  witk  a  sligkt  tteaaor — 
a^pvessed  bj  strong  sadden  w^^appteaidied  him.  Pak,.  idmd- 
dering  yietim !  with  mixed  emotions  fighting  in  her  face,  she  bowed 
bar  iHbad,  Mid  plaeh^  ker  cold  ama  about  tke  oki  »anr*a  aeek, 
abe  cSosed  ker  e  jes,  and  kissed  Ms  lipa^  : 

'<  Indeed,  sir,  I  thank  you.  Fardoa  nia ;  indeed  I  thank  jmt 
£gatiuaaiidattyottvgeodiiiMs."  Ska  &li  loHeKed  t  i^  kad  pud 
thad^nanded  ddbt. 

And  Snipet^i — poor  eid  man  l^^waa*  ka  nade  hapipy  hf  Aai 
ctaeflB?  Berw  aiucb  reel  k^e  waa  in  it  ?  Haw  mmcik  truth  ? 
Hffw  mndi  kypecrisy  ?  (k  Jit>  the  best,  en£En'fed  c^odieaca  ?  li 
onae  aofi  fimn  the  heart :  no  ;  it  wanted  l^bod  and  aoal.  It  was 
asl  tke  iiery  elocpieiiee  of  kwe^  teBmg  a  lile's  deroties  wiftk  a 
touch.  It  was  not  that  sweet  communing  af  eenmaoB  thougkia^ 
ahd  ^taoBEien  jftti^ectioaa  ;  that  deep,  tkat  earatesty  and  yet  jdaeid 
iBte^ekflmge  of  wedded  soui  with  senl.  In  kie  keart^  as  in  a 
crucible,  the  old  man  sought  to  test  &ai  klsai  Was  it  truth,  or 
frisebaed?  Amd  as  he  pondered— kew  m^stenamily  are  We 
fashioned  !— a  thing  of  foc^  years  ago  roae  fireshly  to  kis  mktd^ 
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What  brought  it  there  t-^yeet,  there  it  was.  The  %ure,  the  face  of 
one  who  with  proved  p^oij  at  his  lips  idssed  the  book,  swearihg 
liie  oath  Was  tme* 

Clarissa  saw  her  husband  suddenly  dash  with  gloomy  thoughts. 
They  reproached  her ;  and,  instinctively,  she  returned  to  the  old 
man's  side,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  brow — had'&e  hand 
been  a  sunbeam,  it  had  not  lighted  the  face  more  suddenly,  brightly 
-'Hilie  qK>ke  to  him  very  tenderly :  **  Are  you  not  well^  sir  ?  "- 

**  Quite  well ;  always  well,  Clarissa,  with  you  at  my  side— ^with 
you  as  even  now.*'  And  she  looked  so  cheerful,  yes,  so  affection- 
ate,— ^he  had  wronged  her.  He  was  a  fool — an  exacting  fool — ^with 
no  allowance  for  ^e  natural  reserve,  the  unconquerable  timidity, 
oi  80  gende  a  creature.     **  And,  as  I  was  saying,  you  are  better ; 

much  better  ;  and  we  11  have  this  horse ;  and but^  Clary, 

love,  we  have  forgotten  breakfast*'*  Resolved  upon  a  full  meal, 
Snipeton  moved  to  the  table ;  and  whilst  he  strove  to  eat,  he 
talked  quite  carelessly,  and,  by  the  way,  of  a  matter  that  a  Uttle 
disturbed  him«  **  And  how  do  you  find  Mrs.  Wilton,  eh, 
dearest  ?** 

Clarissa,  with  troubled  looks,  answered — "  Find  her,  sir  ?  Is 
she  not  all  we  could  wish  ?  '* 

**  Oh,  bluest,  quiet,  and  an  excellent  housekeeper,  no  doubt. 
Po  you  know  her  story  ?  " 

*  '<  Story,  sir  ?  "  and  Clarissa  tremUed  as  she  spoke.  "  What 
story?'* 

.  "  Her  stwy  ?  Has  she  not  one  ?  Everybody,  it 's  my  opinion, 
has ;  but  here  's  the  rub  :  everybody  won't  tell  it,  can't  tell  it, 
musVt  tell  it.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  It  is  never  my  thought,  sir  ;  my  wish  to  question  your  expe- 
rience. You  know  the  world,  you  say.  For  my  part,  I  never 
wish  to  know  it..    My  hope  is,  to  die  in  my  ignorance/' 

**  True ;  you  are  right ;  I  would  have  it  so.  For  it  is  a  know- 
ledge that — but  no  matter.  My  learning  shall  serve  for  both* 
Well,  she  never  told  you  her  story  V*  With  this,  Snipeton  looked 
pi^cingly  at  his  wife,  who  at  first  answered  not.  At  lengUi  she 
asked,  "  Do  you  know  i;t,  sir  ?" 

<'  No  t  but  it  is  plain  she  has  a  story.     I  am  firm  in  the  faith." 

**  Some  grief — some  sacred  sorrow,  perhaps,"  said  Clarissa. 
•*  We  should  respect  it :  should  we  not  ?" 

**  Why,  grief  and  sorrow  are  convenient  words,  and  often  do 
duty  for  sin  and  shame,"  cried  Snipeton.  • 
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**  ^XA  and  dume  are  grief  and  sorrow,  or  should  be  bo/'  reidied 
Clarissa.  mounrfuUy. 

'*  Hnmpk !  Well,  perhaps  thfij  are.  However,  Mrs.  WilUm's 
«tory  is  no  afiRsur  of  ours,"  said  Snipeion. 
•  V, Assuredly  not,'*  cried  Clarissa,  quickly. 
.  *^  But  her  melancholy  is.  'Tis  catching  ;  and  infects  you.  Her 
bad  spirits,  her  gloom,  seem  to  touch  all  about  her  with  mildew. 
A  bad  co|^cience — or  a  great  grief — ^'tis  no  matter  which,  throws 
a  black  shadow  about  it ;  and  to  come  at  once  to  my  meaning, 
Clarissa,  I  think  Mrs.  Wilton  had  better  quit." 

**  Oh,  sir ! "  exclaimed  Clarissa.  "  'Twould  break iier  heart — ^it 
w^ould  indeed,  sir." 

<*  It 's  wonderful  how  long  people  live,  ay,  and  enjoy  themselves, 
too,  with  broken  hearts,  Clarissa.  I've  often  thought  broken 
hearts  were  like  broken  china  :  to  be  put  nicely  together  again, 
and — but  for  the  look  of  the  thing — to  be  quite  as  useful  for  all 
house-work  as  before.     Now  Mrs.  Wilton's  heart" — 

**  Do  not  speak  of  it.  If — if  you  have  any  love  for  me,  sir  " — 
cried  Clarissa. 

"  If  1  have  love !  Well,  what  thmk  you  ?  Have  I  not — even 
a  few  minutes  since— given  good  proof?"  It  was  somewhat 
distasteful  to  the  old  man,  that  after  the  gift  of  such  diamonds,  his 
love  could  be  doubted.  He  had  better  have  listened  to  his  good, 
Ms  wise,  his  profitable  genius,  and  presented  paste.  How  many 
wives-T-however  badly  used  and  industriously  neglected — would 
still  bestow  their  love !  Now  he,  even  with  diamonds,  could  not 
buy  it.  For  his  wife  to  doubt  his  love,  was  to  refuse  her  own. 
This  his  philosophy  made  certain.    And  this,  after  the  diamonds  ! 

"Nay,  I  am  sure  of  your  love,  sir  ;  certain  ;  most  confident," 
said  Clarissa,  very  calm  in  such  assurance.  "And  therefore- 
know  you  will  refuse  me  nothing.     Eh,  dear  sir  ?  " 

Again  Snipeton's  heartstrings  relaxed ;  again,  listening  tO' 
the  music  of  the  enchantress,  his  darker  thoughts  began  to  pass* 
away,  and  his  soul  enjoyed  new  sunlight.  **  Nothing — ^nothing," 
he  said,  "  that  is  healthful." 

"  Then  promise  me  that  Mrs.  Wilton  shall  remain.  Indeed, 
you  know  not  how  much  I  have  learned  of  her  ;  how  much  she 
Jores  me  ;  how  much  she  respects  you." 

"  Respect  is  a  cold  virtue,  I  know,  Clarissa  ;  very  cold.  Now, 
wiUi  her  'tis  freezing.  I  sometimes  think  she  looks  at  me,  as 
•though — ^but  I  '11  say  no  more.    She  blights  your  spirits  ;  darkens 
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jour  jthou^tB  wUi  htrmontmowihmimi,  ar^vriMBtoteDit^BBj  i»e  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  she  shall  stay  no  longer.     I  anuaaohBd." 

<*  Blights  me  !  -Baikens  myihoui^ !  Oh,  ^ir^JwrmaiSL  you 
heard  her  talk.  I  would  you  kftew  the  puns  ^hentakesita  make 
me  happy  ;  to  make  me  dieosful.;  rto  place  all  .things  kuidie.hap- 
piett  li^t,<fliieddiug,iis  she^does,  the  bwutyrof  herispint  aver  aU. 
Doubtless,  4die  has  safiered,.  bat" 

«  But— *'but  the  gaes.  l>am  reaolred,  .CJbanBsa ;  >ahe  gpes.  He- 
solved,  I' say." 

And  Ebenezer  Smpaton  tttrud^  the  rtable  withrhis.fitt;;  land 
ihrew  hmudf  haok  in  diis  chair,  as,  he  bdieved, .  a  statue  of 
humanity,  hardened  by  resolution  into  flint.  And  veryiprcoid  he 
felt  of  the  petrelactioa.  Nor.  li^tnin^,  ^  nor  ithnudfiboite  ^ould 
neh  or  moveimn. 

Clarissa— 4ier  mit  nrasjfbr>a  mother — rose  from  her  )drair,  laod. 
stood 'beaule  her  husband's.  She  threrir  her  arms  absut^his^ffidc. 
Flint  as  he  was  he  felt  ihey  were  B«t  so  lumpish,  clay4ikB  son 
when  iaat'  tiwf  lay  iheee.  *  *  Bear  jiir  ;  y  oull  not  refuse  me  this  ? 
You'll  not  refuse  me  V  And  Clarissa  for  once  looked  foil  in  iStkB 
^fyoB  of  her  ihwdbioid. 

''rReadyed,**  fisid  Soiipeton  ^thiddy  ;  and  something :roBe  in  his 
throat.     «<  Jlesoked.'* 

''No ;  no.  You  mnxt  -prmnise  m^-^you  >shall  not  haxe  me 
without,"  and  the  amu  -pcesaed .  ckser.;  askH  the  flint  iJiey  en^ 
braced  became  soft  as  >an(y*vehetst«^.  *'  You  wall  not  deprive  uie 
of  herBolicitude— fherififlectien?'*  Snipetonjsnswered^ot.;  wbeai 
Clarissa^ — in  such  a  miuse,  rwhat  «ared  «he  for  the  sacrifloe?— 
stoopmg,  ki8aed:her  husband  with  a  deep,  and  fsrv^itafieietson  for 
her  mother.  .  And  c^  \atatue  was  stidii^nly  tusned  to  ihrilHug 
fieidi ;  had  (&e  old  man V  heart ibeim  stuck  with  thorns,  his  wife's 
dips  would  have  dxawn  them  all  away,  imd  made  it  bmit  w^ 
tmming  blood.  Hlhe  man  Jwas  kksed  ^  ^sa  uld  rwoBion  ;  but  he 
set  the  nature  ^  his  own  laocouiLt,  and  was  directly  laioh  with 
imaginary  wealj^  Need  we  say  :the  )msui  eonsented^  What 
otherwise  could  strong  resolution  do  ? 

A  new  man,  with  a  newer,  brighter  world  heaming  about  him, 
3nipeton  that  day  departed  from  bis  rustle  home  .to  St.  Mary.  Axe. 
His  wife  seemed  to  travel  with  him,  he  was  so  haunted  by  her 
looks  of  new-bonir  love.  And  now  he  hunmed  sense  ancient, 
ihoughilees  song  ;  and  now  he  smacked  Jbis  lips^  as  with  fi^eshenad 
recoUeotbn  of  tiie  touch  that  had  enriched  thi^     The  mist  and 
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"timH  <fF  -Btmbt  "that  ^adlimg  abocit^i&lBb  Wl  passed  awaj,  %iid 
%e  miw  ysaet^tfluess  and  leatttj  t(jleaily  to  the  ^end.  And  these 
^onghts  Trent  -wTth  inm'to  %is  ^dark  and  dismal  ci^  nook,  and 
gnpytefl  deeper  pleasures  eren'  to  l!he  "bCss  of  nM>ney-makmg. 

TMs  once,  at  feast,  St.  (jiles  iras  in  luck.  A  few  nunutes  on^ 
'tffccr  Snipeton^s  ^amral,  'rritti  Im  new  irappiness  feA  npon  him, 
ibe  yotmg'iiiau  presentdd  himself  *in&  a  letter  from  Gros^bone. 
■"He  dooks  Tin  Ironest  feHowi  ia  Tery  hwiest  feBow,^*  thought 
*&iij«tDn,  -^eyeing  lian.  ^''Tis  'a  bad  ^worfd  ;  a  wicked  world  ; 
ycft,  "when  tifl's  said,  'there  stre  some  honest  people  ;  yes,  there 
ims^'foe  some.'*  And  this  t;hatitable  thought  enhanced  for  the 
nonce  St.  Giles.  He  could  not  bare  come  in  happier  season. 
'**Bum|fli!  andyou  have  known Ifr.  Orossbone  some  time?  To 
^  sore,  he  iK^me,  from  a  cbSd.  And  ^onr  father  was  killed, 
trying  to  do  -good  ?  THiat 's  hard ;  plaguy  hard  ;  for  people  am't 
vten.  kiled  in  iliat  liiRnour.  And  you  've  been  kind — very  kind 
to  your  moflier  ?  Wtill,  Hast 's  somethbg  ;  I  think  I  may  trust 
you.  Yest  youmay  condder  yourself  engaged.  When  can  you 
come?'* 

"^5roc%,  sir,"  said  St.  Gffles  ;  who  had  been  fliily  impressed 
by  Orossbone  with  the  necessity  of  obtaining  Bnipeton's  patron- 
age ;  It  was  so  rery  essential  to  the  happiness  of  his  lordship. 
"  Be  vigilant,  be  carcM,'* — Ihus  bad  run  the  apothecary's  coun- 
flfel,  '**  and  Hs  lordi^p  will  make  a  man  of  youl  *^'  What  a  |^olclen 
prospect  for  one  who,  with  the  hopes  and 'worthy  desires  of  a  inan« 
knew  hhnsdff  to  be  a  social  wdif  in  tibe  human  fold  ;  a  thing  to  be 
destroyed,  hung  up ;  a  wholesome  example  to  runaway  TagSonds. 
To'be  made  a  man  of ,  what  a  load  must  he  lay  down !  What  a 
joy,  a  blessing,  to  stand  erect  in  tire  world — and  be  aiBowed  to 
nseet  Ae  «yes  cf  men  with  coi^ding  looks.  Now,  he  crept  and 
crawled  ;  and  felt  that  his  soul  went  upon  all-fours.  Now,  he  at 
times  shrunk  from  a  sudden  gaze,  as  from  a  drawn  knife.  And 
his  lordship  would  maike  ti  man  t)f  him !  Glorious  labour,  this ; 
^firine  han^fiworkl  And  ^ere  is  plenty  t)f  such  iabonr,  too,  in 
this  broad  world,  if  we  haA  but  the  earnest-hearted  workers  to 
grapple  with  it.  Htrw  many^^xmsandiihousands  of  human  animieds ; 
creatures  of  outward  humanity;  beings  on -two  legs,  are  yet  to  be 
made  men  of !  Again,  what  is  a  man  f  You,  reader,  may  possi- 
bly have  -a  pretty  correct  notion  crf^  What  be  is,  or  ought  to  be^ 
now,  Br.  Orossbone^  ideal  of  ti  perfect  man  was  but  of  a  perfect 
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rascal.  He  would  make  a  man  as  he  would  hare  made  a.gin,  a 
trap  ;  the  more  perfect  the  snare,  the  nobler  the  hmnanity.  And 
in  this  sense  was  St.  Giles  to  be  elevated  into  a  man  for  Ihe  direot 
advantage  of  the  young  lord,  and  the  supplementary  benefit  of  the 
apothecary.  And  St.  Giles  himself — ^it  must  not  be  forgotten<^ 
had  some  misgivings  of  the  model-excellence  after  which  he  was  to 
be  fashioned.  It  just  passed  through  his  brain  that  the  man  he 
was  to  be  made,  might  be  a  man,  if  not  nearer  to  the  gallows 
than  himself,  at  least  a  man  more  deserving  (if  any  deserved  it) 
the  elevation.  There  seemed  to  him  new  peril  to  be  made  a  man 
of.  Tet,  what  could  he  do  ?  Nothing.  He  must  wait ;  watch  ; 
and  take  the  chances  as  they  fell. 

Snipeton  read  the  letter.  Nothing  could  have  fallen  out  so 
luckily.  A  friend  of  Crossbone*s — a  man  of  honour  though  he 
dealt  in  horseflesh — ^had  a  beautiful  thing  to  sell ;  a  thing  of  lamb- 
like gentleness  and  beauty.  The  very  thing  for  Mib.  Snipeton.  A 
mare  that  might  be  reined  with  a  thread  of  silk.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Snipeton  might  have  the  beast  at  his  own  price ;  and  that,  of 
course,  would  be  next  to  no  price  at  all. 

«  Do  you  understand  horses,  my  man  ?"  asked  Snipeton,  as 
he  finished  the  letter. 

"Why,  yes,  sir,'*  answered  St.  Giles;  and  he  must  have 
answered  yes,  had  the  question  been  unicorns. 

"  Well,  then  " — ^but  at  this  moment,  Snipeton's  man  brought  in 
the  names  of  Capstick  and  Tangle.  To  the  ^eat  relief  of  St. 
Giles,  he  was  ordered  into  an  adjoining  room,  there  to  wait.  He 
withdrew  as  the  new  visitors  entered. 

"  Mr.  Snipeton,  this — this  " — ^why  did  Capstick  pause  ? — **  this 
gentleman  is  Mr.  Tangle,  attorney  " — 

"Solicitor,"  was  Mr.  Tangle's  meek  correction.  "It's  of  no 
consequence,  but — solicitor." 

"  Pooh,  pooh!  It  isn't  my  way,  sir.  I  always  say  'attorney,' 
and  then  we  know  the  worst,"  said  Capstick. 

"  I  have  heard  of  Mi,  Tangle.  We  never  met  before — ^but  his 
reputation  has  reached  me,"  sneered  Snipeton. 

"  Reputation,  sir,"  observed  Capstick,  "  is  sometimes  like  a 
polecat ;  dead  or  alive,  its  odour  will  spread.*' 

"  Very  true  ;  it  is  ;  it  has,"  was  the  corroboration  of  Snipeton  ; 
and  Tangle,  though  he  tried  to  smile,  fidgetted  uneasily. 

"  You  are,  perhaps,  not  aware,  Mr.  Snipeton,  that  a  petition  is 
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to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons — my  House — for  the 
purpose  of  turning  out  its  present  patriotic  member  for  Liquorish," 
said  Capstick. 

Indeed !-    Upon  what  ground  ?"  inquired  Snipeton. 
Bribery.      Would  you  imagine  it  ?     Could  you  think  it  ? 
Charge  me  with  bribery ! "  said  the  member. 

<'  Pardon  me.  Not  you  ;  oh,  by  no  means !  We  never  do  that. 
We  *re  not  so  ill-bred.  No,  sir,  the  crime — ^that  is,  the  statutable 
crime — ^for  morals  and  statutes,  sir,  are  sometimes  yery  different 
things — the  crime  of  bribery  is  laid  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Capstick^s 
agents.     His  agents,  sir,"  said  Tangle. 

**  I  had  none  :  none  whatever.  It  is  my  pride — ^if,  indeed,  a 
man  should  be  proud  of  anything  in  this  dirty,  iniquitous  world — a 
world  of  flip-flaps  and  sumersets — ^my  pride,  that  I  was  returned 
purely  upon  my  own  merits  ;  if,  indeed,  I  have  merits  ;  a  matter 
I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  doubt,  wheu  I  wake  up  ^m  my  first 
sleep.  I  go  into  Parliament  upon  bribery !  I  should  think  myself 
one  big  blotch — a  human  boil.  No  ;  I  can  lay  my  hand  upon  my 
breast — just  where  I  carry  my  pocket-book — and  answer  it,  before 
the  world,*— except  the  price  of  the  hackney  coach  that  carried 
me  to  the  House,  my  seat  didn't  cost  me  sixpence." 

**  Ha,  Mr.  Capstick !  "  cried  Tangle,  half  closing  his  eyes  ; 
**  you  don  t  know  what  friends  you  had." 

•*  Yes,  sir,  I  do  ;  for  I've  been  intimate  with  them  all  my  life. 
Integrity,  honour,  out-speaking  ** —  Capstick  paused  ;  and  the 
next  moment  blushed,  as  though  detected  in  some  gross  fault.  The 
truth  is,  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  for  the  vain-boasting.  Inte- 
grity and  honour !  Supposing  that  he  had  them — what  then  ? 
Was  it  a  matter  to  make  a  noise  about  ?  Capstick  blushed ;  then 
hurriedly  said — **  I  beg  your  pardon.     Go  on  with  the  bribery." 

"And  so  they  want  to  turn  you  out,  eh?  "  cried  Snipeton.  **  The 
house  of  St.  James  can't  swallow  the  muffin-maker.  Ha !  ha  ! 
I  can  only  wish  you  had  been  a  chimney-sweeper.  'Twould  have 
been  a  sweeter  triumph." 

**  I  am  quite  contented,  Mr.  Snipeton,"  said  Capstick,  majes- 
tically, ''  as  it  is.  Not  that,  as  one  of  the  social  arts,  I  despise 
chimney-sweeping.  By  no  means.  For  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  it  would  not  be  such  dirty  work  to  clean  folk's  chimneys,  as 
to  sweep  their  pockets." 

**  True  ;  very  true,"  said  Snipeton,  who  never  selfishly  took  a 
sarcasm  to  himself,  when,  as  he  thought,  so  many  of  his  fellow- 
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crcatnres  equa%  well  desexred  iU    "  Aj^  aa  to.  the  bribarj*    We 
muBt  meet  this  petkionJ  * 

« I  thought  so ;  and  therefore  waited  upon  Mr.  Ci^tiok.  ta 
offer  my  profesoonal  aerrieesv  You.  see^  sir,  I  have  peculiar 
advaniages — very  peoiliar.  Eoc  although,  by  l^at  lu^rtimate 
and  most  mysterious  robbery  o£  the  gold,,  the  bribery— on  the. 
part  of  his  lordship-^waa  liinited)  rather  limited ;  neyertheless,  I 
haye.here,  sir — here  " — and.  Taogleta^^  at  his  breast — ''  sudr 
fects,  that  "— 

"  I  see,"  said  Snipeton ;  *'  and  you'll  turn  yourself  inside. ooi 
to  oblige  us  ?  " 

'*- 1  am  a  free  agent ;  quite,  free*.  Being  no  longer  hislordahip's 
legal  adviser — ^you  wouldn't  think  that,  that  paltry  box  of  gold 
could  haye  parted  us  ;  but  so  it  is — ^there  is  no  gratitude  in  the 
great ; — ^being^  as  I  say,  &ee,.  sir  ;.  and  in  the  possession  of 
secrets  **— 

'<  If  you  want  a  cheap  pennyworth  of  dirt^  you  can  bt^  it,,  you 
can  buy  it,"  said  Gi^tick. 

''Mr.  Cj^stickr*  exclaimed  Tangle  with.  a.  darkly  solemn  face, 
"Mr.  Oapstick" — ^but  the  atijomey  Uiought.it  not  profitable  ta 
be  indignant ;  therefore  he  suffiexeda. smile  to oyerflow  his  cheeky 
as  he.  said — *'  Mr..  Capstick,  you  rca  wag."  But  Tangle  had  in 
this  a  secret  consolation  :  for  in  his  legal  opinion,  he  hwi  as  good 
as  caUed  the  muffin^makez  ''  thief  and  housebreaken"  Tangle 
then  proceeded  ''  What  I  shall  do,,  I  shall  do  for  justice.  And 
public  justice^  witk  her  itf^ales"— ^ 

«  Bless  my  soul !  I  'd  quite  foi^t  the  girL  Mr..  Sn^eton,  joun 
maid*of^aIL-work  from  Kent  is  bi^w.  A  droU  business.  QjLiite.aoL 
escape,  poor  thing !  But^halltell  your  wife  all.about  it,"  said' 
Capstick- 

"  Your  pardon.  Just  ona  minute  ;/'  whereupon  Snipeton 
repaired  to  St.  Giles.  ''  You  know  my  house  ?  Miad,  I  don't 
want  all  the  world  to.  know  it..  Well,,  make  the  best,  of  your  waj 
there,  and — ^stop.  Come  down  stairs."  And  Snipeton  left  theTOom» 
St.  Giles  followtog  him;  SL  Gile&-*so  Snipeton  determined — 
should  at  once  escort  the  wench,  to  Han^stead.  Another  minute, 
and  toUie  joy  and  iUrConceided  astonishment  of  the  pair,  the,  girl 
saw  in  St..  Giles  the  wanderer  and  yagxantto  ivdiom  she  had  giyea 
the  shelter  of  a  bam — and  he  beheld  in  his  new  fdyioRr^eryant^ 
Becky,  Uka,  soft-hdarted  nxaiden.of  the  .Lamb  and  Statu 
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MINE   IS   THINE. 

Mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is  mine^ 
Sudi  is  Love's  meat  holy  fwn: 
When  the  mother's  hoeem  bare- 
Giveth  milk  to  baby  fair ; 
When  the  ailing,  infant's  crieB 
Brin^  tears  to  the  mother's  eyes ; 
Smile  for  smile,  and  eye  for  eye, 
Tear  for  tear,  and  sigh  for  sign  ; 
Then  appears  the  law  divine — 
"Mioe  is  thine,  and  thine  is  mine; 

Mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is  mine — 
Such  is  Love's  most  holy  sign : 
When  the  lover  takes  his  bride. 
Each  shall  share  the  same  fireside. 
Each  the  blue  sky  overhead,    * 
Each  the  board  and  each  the  bed. 
Each,  the  night  and  each  the  day, 
Eaoh  tha  toil  and  each  the  play, 
Pulse  to  pulse  and  start  for  st«ai;. 
Beat  for  beat  and  heart  to  heart ; 
Tbns  they  show  the  law  divine — 
Mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is  mine. 

Mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is  miner- 
Such  is  Love's  most  holy  sign : 
When  the  members  of  the  State 
Children  are  of  Mother  great ; 
One  in  heacrf,  and  one  in  head. 
Like  two  letveroripefy^wed ; 
When  they  eaohii^U.shaie.as  one> 
Morning  j»d  and  evening.dnn, 
Each  theitpade^and  each,  the  lute, 
Each  the  work  and  each  the  fruit,. 
Each  the  common  table  spread, 
Each  the  bine  sky  overfiead  ; 
Tben.stiEill  rale  the  law  divine- 
Mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is  mine. 

Geoo^wTN  Babmby^ 
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SHALL  THE  LORD  MAYOR  GO  TO  OXFORD  ? 

We  say — Yes.  Of  course,  Mr.  Mayor.  Muster  all  your  state 
pageantry  ;  the  chivalry  of  Cockaigne  ;  sound  the  rSveille  to  awake 
your  brass-clad  champion ;  let  the  little  man  who  sits  at  your 
carriage  window,  sword  in  hand,  forthwith  don  the  inverted  fur 
bucket  with  which  he  crowns  himself ;  get  up  all  your  pomp  and 
circumstance  ;  enlist  the  Aldermen — ^they  will  serve  capitally  for 
ballast ;  send  the  fiery  cross  round  your  domains,  let  it  gleam  on 
Cheapside,  and  glisten  meteor-like  on  Dowgate-hill ;  let  not  a 
civic  retainer  linger  in  joining  the  foray  on  the  city  purse  ;  prick 
proudly  from  beneath  Temple-bar ;  receive,  as  did  your  prede- 
cessor, a  degree  from  the  hands  of  the  complaisant  doctors  of 
Oxford — it  is  fully  as  valuable  as  a  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour ; 
then  screw  up  your  courage  ;  embark,  my  lord,  embark  ;  conserve 
the  Thames  and  reassure  Old  England ! 

The  conservation  of  the  Thames  !  Conservation  against  what  ? 
Why  against  fire ;  against  some  sacrilegious  individual  running  off 
with  it ;  against  the  fearful  peril  of  a  monster  in  human  shape 
damming  up  the  parent  runnel  at  Chepstow,  and  sneering  with  a 
diabolical  laugh  at  the  thought  of  the  stranded  commerce  in  the 
pool.  Conserve  the  Thames  against  what  ?  Surely  against  an 
inland  Mrs.  Partingdon  sweeping  it  out  of  its  channel  with  a 
broomstick  ;  against  a  pic-nicking  party  of  teetotalers  drinking 
it  up  in  their  tea  ;  against  the  calamity  hinted  at  in  the  Critic,  of 
both  the  banks  accidentally  getting  on  one  side.  Or  thiak  you  not, 
too,  my  Lord  Mayor,  of  the  living  creatures  floating  on  the  river's 
bosom,  or  snoozing  all  fishily  in  its  bed  ?  Must  not  they  be  looked 
after  ?  Only  think  of  a  huxlened  Pentonvillean  who  goes  out  on 
Sunday  afternoons  to  fish  at  Hampton  Court,  catching  and  cooking 
a  sturgeon,  which  we  all  know  must,  by  immemorial  right,  belong 
to  the  kitchen  of  the  Mansiou  House ;  or,  direr  catastrophe  still,^- 
think  of  a  mighty  hunter  from  Pimlico  sacrilegiously  shooting  that 
bird  so  peculiar  to  the  Thames,  and  so  famous  in  natural  history 
— a  swan  with  two  necks. 
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Dire  suppositions !— enough  to  make  one's  blood,  renons  and 
arterial,  cimlle  in  its  channels,  like  New  Rirer  water  in  a  frost. 

Therefore,  my  lord,  go  to  Oxford.  We  hare  indicated  the  pur- 
poses of  your  journey  ;  we  hare  sketched  the  peril  from  which — 
aU  heroically,  all  self-devotedly — ^you  buckle  on  your  pilgrim's 
gear,  to-  release  us  fat  and  greasy  citizens.  Now,  how  do  you 
intend  to  grapple  with  the  evils  you  go  to  smite  down  ? 

Eat,  my  lord,  eat !  Cannibal-like,  deyour  yoiur  enemies !  There 
is  more  magic  in  knife  and  fork  than  in  wand  and  divining-rod  ! 
But  why  talk  of  the  black  art  ?  We  have  stated  against  what  the 
Civic  Pilgrim  Father  goes  forth,  to  conserve  our  well-beloved 
Thames.  Is  there  any  reasoning  man  out  of  the  Common  Council, 
who,,  by  the  most  simple  process  of  ratiocination,  does  not  at  once 
see — as  illumined  by  one  dazzling  burst  of  intellectual  lightning — 
the  dear  connection  between  emptying  tureens  of  turtle  and  the 
utter  discomfiture  and  destruction  of  any  one  of  those  flesh-creeping 
schemes  which  we  have  enumerated,  for  promoting  and  abetting  the 
decline  and  downfal  of  our  own  dearly-beloved  pea-soupy  river  ? 
The  thing  stands  plainly  demonstrated.  Unless  the  Loid  Mayor 
and  all  the  Aldermen — ^beginning  at  Oxford— actually  eat  and 
drink  their  way  through  every  reach,  through  every  lock,  between 
far-off  Isis  and  the  muddy  precincts  of  Bugsby  Hole,  the  great 
river  is  done  for — the  silent  highway  is  shut  up — ^the  sturgeons  are 
roasted  for  plebeian  stomachs — ^the  swans  with  two  necks  have  both 
of  them  wrung — ^Father  Thames  is  gathered  to  his  fathers  (whoever 
they  may  be),  and  desolate  London  laments  round  his  empty  bed. 

Therefore,  my  Lord  Mayor,  be  up  and  eating.  Aldermen,  we 
pray  you,  go  into  training  for  the  feed.  Oh,  be  bold !  Brave 
ind^stion— brave  flatulence — brave  headaches  in  the  morning  ! 
Welcome  a  surfeit  for  your  country's  good !  Never  mind  your 
stomachs  ;  but  take  care  of  our  Thames  ! 

Load  then  the  Maria,  Wood  with  aU  pleasant  things.  Lord 
Mayor  Noah,  get  into  your  ark.  Let  all  beasts — edible — ^accom- 
pany  you — ^two  by  two.  Let  the  turtle  waddle  on  board,  arm  in 
arm  with  its  mate — and  as  each  animal  ought  to  defile  aftei  its 
kind,  we  need  not  specify  the  long-eared  procession,  which  in 
order  to  carry  out  this  arrangement,  will  of  course  follow  the 
Aldermen ! 

There  is  only  one  point  more.  Where  is  the  money  for  all 
these  important  services — ^the  necessary  expenses  we  mean — ^to 
come  firom  ? — ^We  declare  we  never  heard  a  more  vulgar,  paltry. 
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and  impntintBt  qnrabbii.  li  *s.  jii8^<  Itte  ikftti  loir  GotKt*  of 
CoDmHHLrCoimeil !  'W^ere? — Of  cwune.  ftifHo:  ike  podcets  <^  liie 
ehizens  -  oi  London^'— &om  tibeir  laxrfiaU j^attquirod  oanb.'  And  they 
grmnble.-^-Gratitade  mosiluire  flown  faxm  iksi  woiid*  It 's  ga&e 
to  <<  bratiflh  beaats,  and  men>  hav«  lost  tlieir  reaaftn."  Oh  for  an 
hour  of  Lord  Oastlorea^'  ta  leetoro  citj  dweUenr  on  Huax. 
"  ignorant  hnpatiBnoet  <^  taxatm^"  Ladies  .and  gmitlem^i !  oaah 
np^ — eome;  Yon  have  nothing,  to  do  bnt  to  pay.  The-  recipients 
hare  notiiing  to.  do  bu^  to  spend.  *Tk»  bufe  a  realisation  of  tha 
great  pmmple  of  diiiffion-of  labour.  Besides,  the  city  anthoritiet 
have  a  right  ^'to  do  what  they  like  with  their  own."  Your  poekets 
are  theirs^  It  is  quite  a.  vulgar  fallacy — as  Alderman  Wnkon 
WDuld  demonstrate  to  youiin  a  tiiee — to  think  o&erwise.  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Oourt  of  Aldermen  hold.  th«  city  purBA-Btrings« 
They  are  privileged^  to.make  dnoks  aoddralsas  of  thermAney^ — and 
geese  of  lliems^vee — whenever  it  pleasetth  them. 

And  therdore^  0  oitie^u!  cease  vain  oomplainings^  yikkh 
bring  bnt.  vexation  ;T~and  you»  0  Common  Counoil !  retire  ii^o 
your  d(»nestie  sancta^  and  reverontly  opening  yonr  Shidifipearos^ 
ponder  with  lliatr— in  all'  re^eets  but  his  wit — most  aldennanift 
personage,  Sir  Toby  Beloh,  over  the  g^at».  the  ettemal,  thaimmn* 
table  answer,  which,  while  the  world  is  tJia  world,,  mus^t  ahraya 
r^ly  to  the  Question :. — 

**  Because  thou  art  virtuoos^  ^mll  thererba  nornrare  cakes  adid 
ale?  "  i^recs  B«.  Ebicb. 
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The  most  atrocious  criminals  were  innocent  little  babiea  onoe, 
and  they  gndw  up  to  be  hanged  !  Of  two  men  born,  on  the  same 
day,  it  has  happened  that  one  has  been  <<  laimohed  into  eternity  " 
by  the  hangman,  whilst  the.  other,  has:  beea  taken  to  his.  place,  in. 
the  re^ctable  family  vault,,  and  his  memory:  rejoioes  in  an  epitaph^ 
blossoming  with  those  scentless,  virtues  which  spring,  up  so  plenti- 
fully for  dead  men  when  they  have  not. to  be  buried  at  the  expensa 
of  the  parish.  The  distribution  of  the  affairs  of  this  woidd.  seems 
such  a  tangled  weh  of.  arbitrary  arraBgementa  —  gpod  and.  evil, 
right  and.  wxon|^— -that .  we.cannot.  penetrate,  to.  the  principle  which 
governs  it^    Causes  and.  e&ets.  have.  beooma<  so.  complicat«d.axLd. 
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imriimd^ itMt  thajt  aoeiB;  toi ksro; l#si  tlMir ttMwntkilnatore^ aad 
become  detached  fragments  of  that  vast  chapter  of  aocidaato  idiicb 
we  ealL ''  this  nFgcld^.**  As  we  chaeoe  tftlodL  ouiof  oameUea  on 
idiot  aiHsaond^/afiyi  eweaeydimg  noamn  aa  oedinaiy  ooeurMiiMr  or 
a  miraob:;  it  is-  balk,,  or  mAeir^,  aeo(Hrdiiig;to  the  B^itiiiii,  wkdch 
ve  leok^  Aa  thiA^  thttb  ia  BOf  wonder,  whim  we  eonwder  it  aa^an 
ottaammobi  wliich  haa  talmi  plaee  befova,  ovr  e^ea  wntf  daj.  till 
we  hayflriieaaed  to  n^vd  i^  baeoBMA  &  portioii  oi  the  deep  ji^fftp 
tery  of.^lifa  which  lies  around  na-— a  nUxitel&,  whea  we  endeaTour 
to  trafi^rita  eause  and  find  (wzi»l?eB  baffled  in  thaai^empt  ta  die* 
cover  the  principle,  that  has  given  utteEanoe  to  ihafa^L 

A  criiDimal  placed  at  the^  bar  ia^  the  most  ordinary  of  evmita  in 
the  lifaof  the  gaolera», the. tamkayS)  the  judges,  and  ihe  lawyers^ 
who  have  «ither  t^  defend  or  proaecaie  him — it  ia  the  staple  of 
the^r  life, — their  very  means  of  eii^;encB  grow  out  of  the  &ct  of 
men  beong  bcenghb  to  judgment  for  the  orimaa  thay  have  com^ 
mitied ;  t£»y  axa  beeoma. matters^  (^  bnsmesa^.mattara  of  wvne,  in 
which- the  only  note*WQ£thy  pcdnt  is  the  aontenesa^  and  dexterity- 
by  whiah  they  have  beMi  discovered  and  platted  at  the  bar ;  and 
yet  the  commnnity  at  large,-  feela  an  intense,  ouniettty  to  leara 
detiuls  of  the  foemer  life,-  habits,  and  environmental  of  criminals^ 
n^hoBe  dMdB  have  obtained  any  ii«toriety ;  pn>yid«d  tiieit  obm 
have  noti  arisen  from  an  impulset>of  maamty,  ^i^ttcLis  &  moral,  ontr 
lawry  fiom  fdlow-feelkig- 

A  criminal,  standing  at  the  bar,,  balon^  tamen^  and  yet  is  o£ 
a  different  order  ;  he  has  made  an  experience,  which  few  oi  those 
who  axe  listening  to  hia.  trial  ^av^  to  think  om  He  haa  realised 
what  that  thing  is  which  men  call  Gbims, — Mssnim,  Eafb,  Inoest, 
are  only:  words  toHhe  generality  of  men  ;  they  do  not  realise  them 
as  actaud  things^  until  tii^  acereselvAd  into  (theiiaid,  crashing  fact 
^  a  DBKD  COMMITTE!)  y — 4hen  aU  men^fsel  &  horrified  eag^ness  ta 
see.  the^sh^e  those  things  take  wheat  intamated  ux  one  of  our  owa 
brotheohfleod*  He  is;tafOonnBCting:  l]nk.betw«en  each  (ma  in  that 
aasembly  and  the  mnof  which  ha  idanda  aoQBsed  ^  and  mme  can 
defraidthimaelf  againi^  the  fear,  the^  horcibla  passilnlity,  Ihat  thet 
aeenaedj  Ihing  may,  eater  into  him  toof  andmakehim  whaihe  ia 
now  behcldii^fr 

So  long-aa-we  sead  of  eidme  ini  fMumo&Bi  ainl  moral  essays,  it 
doea  not  tempt  us.;  we  faeL  as. i£we>weze:«^arMbed  by.  a. deep  and 
wdl-<defia^  ipilf,.  fixed  between)  t«f>  and  all  thi^  sect  of  thing ;  but 
the  actual  sight  of  a  criminal  sends  a  spasm  of  terror  thm^  com 
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heart,  and  the  conyictiim  of  the  insecaritj  of  our  moral  tentire  is 
forced  upon  us. 

If  we  were  all  of  us  to  detail  candidly  our  own  experience,  it 
would  he  found  that  many  amongst  us  (most  of  us,  perhaps,)  had 
retained  our  fair  character  and  reputation  in  the  world,  more  from 
fortunate  accidents,  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstMices,  than 
hy  any  overpowering  force  of  moral  strength  or  cleam^ss  of  judg- 
ment. There  are  times  in  the  experience  of  nearly  all  men,  when 
they  have  heen  very  near  committing  some  grievous  misdeed, 
which  would  have  cast  them  down  from  the  high  places  of  respect- 
ahility ;  and  it  may  have  heen  a  mere  point  of  time,  £ve  minutes 
more  or  less,  which  has  heen  the  turning-point  of  their  destiny. 
Things  never  look  like  what  they  reaUy  are,  at  the  moment  of 
their  heing  done  ;  and  there  are  times  when  we  all  of  us  think 
thoughts  and  feel  inclined  to  commit  actions,  from  which  at  ordi- 
,  nary  times  we  should  start  with  dismay  and  abhorrence.  At  such 
a  crisis,  it  is  the  turning  of  a  straw  what  we  shall  become ;  a  look, 
— a  tone, — a  casual  expression  dropped  in  our  hearing, — a  remem- 
bered epithet  (though  originally  applied,  it  may  be,  to  some  quite 
different  subject)  ;.nothing,  in  short,  is  too  weak  or  trivial  to  be  the 
means  of  turning  the  current  of  our  actions,  and  saving  us  from 
shipwreck  as  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  There  are  moral  casu* 
alties  as  well  as  phyHccd  ones,  and  agoidents  are  not  confined  to 
breaking  one's  leg,  or  being  run  over  by  a  carriage.  It  is  thia> 
consciousness  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  morbid  curiosity  about 
criminals. 

The  charm  of  criminal  literature,  the  spell  by  which  it  holds  us 
in  spite  of  the  revolting  of  our  tastes  and  habits,  is,  that  it  shows 
the  criminal  in  his  human  and  social  relationship  ;  —  the  steps 
by  which  he  was  led  to  the  commission  of  the  crime  are  shewn ; 
the  surrounding  circumstances  are  brought  to  light ;  the  reader  is 
made  to  feel  the  moral  magnetism  of  the  temptation,  and  the 
crime  ceases  to  be  the  abstract  thing  it  is  in  the  statute-book. 

We  recognise  in  J;he  criminal  a  man  like  imto  ourselves,  and  we 
feel  a  thrillmg  interest  in  learning  by  what  steps  he  came  to  be  an 
outcast,  what  temptations,  what  passions,  what  necessities  brought 
him  into  that  degraded  isolation  from  us, — and  we  each  feel  it  a 
relief,  a  respite  as  from  condemnation  on  ourselves,  when  we  can 
stop  at  points  of  his  history  and  say — **  No,  I  could  not  have  done 
so — vriiii  th(xt  act  I  can  feel  no  sympathy — I  must  needs  have  done 
otherwise." 
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The  form  m  wUdi  sympathy  with  crimituds  gets  manifested  is 
often  disgusting  enough.  There  is  nothing  to  he  said  of  pio-nic 
parties  to  the  scene  of  a  horrid  murder ;  to  the  relics  of  hanged 
scoundrek  heing  sought  and  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  ^n  the 
relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  were  in  old  times  ;  nor  to  irreverent, 
almost  hlasphemous  exhihitions  of  the  ''happy  death*'  and 
''  hopeful  end  "of  miscreants,  at  whose  crimes  we  feel  a  horror. 
All  that  sort  of  thing  is  an  unutterahle  ahomination  ;  still  there 
must  he  a  camet  it  could  not  exist,  except  in  right  of  heing  a 
-genuine  sentiment,  a  protest  of  the  deep  sympathy  hetween  man 
and  man  ; — ^the  voice  of  the  universal  hro&ierhood,  which  makes 
us  all  one  nature.  It  is  the  heginning  of  a  hotter  spirit.  For- 
merly when  judicial  torture  was  part  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  criminals  were  not  regarded  as  human  heings, — ^they  were 
only  an  impersonation  of  evil  deeds  to  he  expiated  in  their  person. 
-It  was  in  accordance  with  the  secret  desire  of  seeing  vengeance 
taken  on  an  evil  deed,  which  lies  at  the  hott<»n  in  all  human 
hearts,  and  the  natural  cowardice,  which,  even  more  than  moral 
reprobation,  instigates  barbarous  punishments  ;  each  cme  hoped 
that  thereby  the  evil  might  be  frightened  from  his  own  dioor ; — as  a 
farmer  nails  up  a  dead  kite  over  his  bam,  that  his  poultry  may 
dwell  safe  unda*  its  shadow.  Of  late  the  feeling  has  been  gaining 
ground  that  no  man  however  bad  ought  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
cowardly  selfish  impulse  which  made  men  formerly  anxious  to  put 
away  criminals,  as  the  most  compendious  mode  of  preventing  fur- 
ther danger,  in  the  fear  lest  their  own  turn  should  come  next,  had 
given  place  to  a  better  spirit. 

Amongst  the  world's  r^prouvis,  are  often  found  individuals 
endued  with  far  higher  capacities  and  qualities,  both  of  heart  and 
int^ect,  than  can  be  boasted  by  many  who  have  been  advanced  to 
high  consideration  amongst  the  world's  respectable  children.  It 
is  always  to  the  last  a  question,  whether  a  man  endowed  with 
etrong  positive  qualities  shall  become  a  scoundrel  or  a  hero  ;—{ot 
positive  qualities  always  cut  both  ways,  and  unless  there  be  great 
sagacity  to  guide  them,  it  is  a  great  chance  whether  the  actions 
that  spring  from  them  will  be  wise  or  foolish.  It  is  not  the  acci- 
dent of  a  crime  committed  that  makes  a  man  a  reprobate — a  man  s 
actions  are  only  the  tangible  symptom  and  manifestation  of  the 
moral  element  in  which  he  habitually  dwells,-^which  is  the  stand- 
ard of  what  he  really  is,' — ^for  a  man  is  always  greater  both  for 
better  and  worse,  than  anything  he  actually  does.     It  may  chance 


1iiftt'llie(«vme,^e  ort,  Isy  ^lAoli  vionmilirgwB  lurndf  into  roolli- 
«imi  niri&  society,  vna^  be  dbr  ^sv^  widked  ^ttn  ^e  pemms  sfteut, 
innobeerred  demaMiMsalioai  in  ^wld<ih  kk  Ufe^hm  glided  on  ;— 4t  is 
liitit  pemtn:  cviffBe  of  dimroralisatioii  ikttt  k  feaiid,  -^ftt  ^  li^*; 
— ^he  acdident  otiAKorhm  ^Mdi  vrownstlie  whole,  is'v  sfnq>toi£i 
«f  the  extent  to 'which  the  mond  sdeteimation  'has  axrhred,  it  m 
only  ibe  BStiind  eiqmssian  x)f  a  cwid^bn  that  has  gcme  on 
^imdieoked  ftiid  ^udModed  day  vf^  day. 

AfQ'act  "of  crime  has  not  nutfirai^ently  avu^n  £roin  ^an  iftcongriHHm 
idiiflay  of  hotter  qualities,  not  w>orl»d  soot  into  i^ftedfiBist  prmei^eo^ 
iror7et'oh(&6d  up,  nor  jAt€^0&er«tMed| — hitt  ao<^  in  randoM 
impulses ; — grakffi  of  gold  thu^  iiave  mot  amalgamated  with  ^tub 
y&aer  mater^,  and  althcm^  pre^oos  in  themsokes,  cannng  weaic- 
Ttom  imd  failnre-hy  dieir  waat'of  nmirf  azid  t)(^r»ioe.  ^£ft  thnft 
26  KB  it  may  he.— J^miimn  WiM,  who  is  «n  authm^  <m  audi 
matt^uB,  nsed ^ deolffl^,  iha^  most  nMBnwere inmed  hy  not  heing 
(wicked  enough  ^htott  ihey  were  ahovt  it :  we  oidy  h^ist  on  the 
fiftct,  that  what  k  seen  in  aotion,  is  oidy  a  symptom  of  the  inner 
life,  from  which  it  h  teown  forth ;  as  ^tm  Apostle  says,  '^^the 
things  which  aiB«0e»iaie  not  made  from  ^QioBe^i^iich  dooEippear.'* 

Theie  is  animftrthomtfye  depth  <tf  inddenoe  l^ng  at  the  hotton 
x»f  the  deep  heart  of  man,  in  whidi  the  Ikl^ery  cdT  Iniqmty,  and 
idl  the  other  Mpi^im  ^  'Hittaanity,  hare  l&eir  root.  WlrateTer 
may  he  said  of  fOEBF-^^rrBiEBST  as  the  movmg  sprii^  ttf  all  men^ 
actions,  it  is  onfy  true  to  «  «nudl  ^ext^it ;  men  are  much  move 
nnmedkvlely  infbenoed  hy  their  'osmvmieme  &an  their  interest. 
That  which  men  find  very  inconyenient  to  do,  can  nerer  aroi»9e 
thmr  i^fmpa^y  or  enthusiasm  ;— ^men  are  slow  to  hdieve  idieir 
interest  ean  lie  in  whnt  is  trouUeMome.  In  i^kmi  isneaking,  indolent 
BensualiBm,  ticat  -tendency  to  what  is  oomenieiUi — ^msieeti — o^wve  at 
^  mommtti — ^Hes  the  germ  of  all -crime  ;  it  is  the  element  in'wiucli 
deprayity  de^eli^s  itself ;  the  rank,  st^ming  hot-hed  of  sdl  tiiat 
is  Tilo  und  refuse  in  Humanity.  Physiologists  «ay  that  wa,  iHrgatn 
whidi  has  mice  got  deoay^,  has  «  tondei^  to  continue  to  per*^ 
form  its  functions  wrong  (the  mere  force  of  hahit)  long  after  the 
disorder  is  i^medied ;  ^  <sanie  tendency  is  seentharough  the  whole 
economy.  Men  g0  ^on  ^in  a  ^sertain  oourse,  ^ecemse  th^  h»9« 
hegun ; — <fiheimf«tiffi  ^  one  day  ^ows  them  into  the  n^t  t— cix^ 
tsumstances  grow  out  of  each  oSier  i-^^en  are  carried  along  hy  aa 
imperceptihle  imrrent,  ^Ot  in  from'^Qieir  own  previous  acts,  and 
%hij  have  no  fofoe  in  themseiyOB  to  tnvn  -aside  their  Kimam^ 
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**:B<eg(JntiaiiB  "  .ure  «f  'mamU  lArail,  Sst  jlhere  as  ua  imferonplible 
aeciHniikdoii.ef  foroe  i&cflyev^^  daj ;  mm  "beg— aewcntftngM  in  tite 
footme  of  moaSl  timiiapartijatiieiifinpiirtftarcB,  whiclitbiiid  .one  day  iB 
aaotb^,  and  •Mftikrfi  ttxhrncaaofmr  ikerefitoUai^tof  ^to-day,  ^awl  which 
hMotB ^ewn  .tl^e  ^pafimodic'  tsergj  <^  >&  fldoment V jrefiiol?e.  It  was 
Mirabeau  who  xmd.  day  .sajr^  '^iMian's  Judato  ais  iar  stroo^r  ihaa 
theiir  yiaeft." 

On  the  Qikher  hand,  men  are  linriinpoand,  U>  a  .de^jiee  which 
malE6s  it  ahaoat  impasfiihle  40  tCOBiiatte.  a  HMnes  of  a&rta ;  they 
haye  Jiot  Btt£ioienti<»eeK>f  iwill ; .  audit  feqaiiBs  them  to  he  -hound 
hy  BBBOB  laWf-'Asin  the  <aase<  of  seldiera,  and  redueed  in  «oine  sort 
to  the  lenrel  of  macdiines,  befaee  a  definite  purpese  can  he  longand 
steadily  ibllowed.  In  oiovi^  and  melodraaies,  the  viUaiAS  ajre 
wewad  up  bf  a  machinery  'Of  certain  definite  passions ;  and  they 
continue  'to  act  to  ihe .  fidl  of  the  ourtiun,  with  the  pre(»dained 
regularity  of  clock-work;  but  in  real  life^  men  hmre  net  the 
strei^h  aor  the  sagacity  to  lay  .elahcvate  plans  of  viUangr,  and 
affit  «teadil^  upon  iikim.  Their  .intentions  grow  ap  from  acotdental 
ciroiHnstanoes ;  ih&^  allow  ih^nsel¥es  to  dxMt,  mther  than  flteer 
their  own  caarsii,  and  -few  clearly  discern  whitherward  ^y  tend* 
At  the  end  of  Jiis/Oaraer  the  man  himself  toften  is  the  person  most 
surprisedAt  the^actiwhichjuade  the  catastrophe  tohis Iife'«  draona. 
tf  the  ^neralityrof  men  wwe  .strong  ^f  will  <a«d  ateady  of  pur- 
pose, tl^  world  could  not  go  on  with  xthe  amall  amount  of  virtue 
which  it  makes  to  suffice  ^at  pjnesent.  .  It  would  he  like  ihe  latent 
fiirfingth  .^bat  lies  in  ammak,  which  they  do  not  recuse  in 
themselTCAf  and  thenelbie  we  .dwell  safdiy  amongst  them,  and 
^0¥em  them  easily.;  but  iet  cany  one  ian^^y  l^&w  it  would  be,  if 
BomeJSne  morning  th(^<awoke  to  tb&.coBsciausnass  of  their  own 
atiength!       '  . 

CajME  is  the  bad  inherataaDe  of  1^  whole  human  race  ;— *it  is 
not  the  monopoly  of  any  'One  dass ; — the  i»2iks  <of  oriminab  haye 
been  re<»ruited  £rom  men  of.  all  grades  ; — still  the  majority/  of  op^ 
criminals  as  f oimd ;amongst  the  poorest  and  most  degraded  class: 
those  who  haye  to  endure  the  gi^atest  bodily  priyations,  whe 
et^y  ihe  /fewest  Measures,  and  whose  onfy  notion  of  enjoyment 
is  a  rude  uncultiyated  sensualism  {for  some  classes  have  uot  eyen 
their  ^kuimal  senses  &illy  .awakened).  There  is  always  a  feeling 
of  «u^prise,  when  more  higb^y  *educaied::»or  better-endowed  Ia- 
di^duals  thro^  themselyeSfOHt  of  the*  current,  and  becceae  iransr 
^gressoEs  cAigainst  law  >and  order. 
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There  b  plenty  of  legislatare  for  disorders  when  they  come  to 
actual  crimes  ;  plenty  both  of  law  and  justice  ;  there  are  prisons 
for  those  who  steal ;  the  hnlks,  transportation,  and  ropes  to  hang 
those  whose  transgresuons  have  become  too  flagrant  and  inconre- 
nient  to  be  tolerated  any  longer.  The  whole  apparatus  of  execu- 
tive justice,  from  the  judge  on  the  bench  to  the  policeman  on  duty, 
is  highly  effective,  imposing,  and  the  mark  of  a  most  civilized,  well- 
ordered  state.  Doubtless  when  evils  come  to  be  heard  in  the 
shape  of  actual  crimes,  they  must  be  grappled  with ;  executive 
justice  is  blind,  and  deals  with  tangible  facts  alone  ;  she  has  no 
concern  wiUi  causes.  When  a  man  becomes  too  troublesome  to 
society  there  are  conveniences  for  putting  him  out  of  the  way; 
removing  him, — as  one  would  an  excrescence  or  a  cancer.  But  we 
say  again,  these  crimes  are  only  symptomatic  of  the  disorders 
that  lie  out  of  sight,  and  for  which  no  remedy  is  provided ; — 
for  which  no  justice  has  legislated. 

If  we  examine  a  little  the  condition  in  which  by  far  the  largest 
class  of  men  are  bom  and  brought  up,  we  shall  wonder,  not  that 
crime  abounds,  but  that  the  best  of  society  should  be  allowed  to 
dwell  so  safely  as  they  do,  "  none  making  them  afraid." 

Most  people  have  at  times  passed  through  the  streets  occupied 
by  the  lower  classes,  and  sickened  at  the  dirt,  the  squalidness, 
and  misery  they  saw.  The  experience  of  most  people  will  furnish 
them  with  an  average  specimen  brick  of  these  abodes  of  wretched- 
ness ;  but  few  realise  the  condition  in  which  those  of  the  lower 
class  are  bom  and  must  die.  Story-books  and  tracts  for  poor 
people  talk  of  being  bom  "  of  poor  but  virtuous  parents,"  as  if 
that  were  a  necessary  antithesis  ;  but  what  are  the  elements  out 
of  which  the  poor  are  to  educe  their  virtue  ?  Let  any  one  read 
Mr.  Chadwick*s  books  of  the  ''  Evidence  before  the  Commissioners 
for  Enquiring  into  the  State  of  the  Poor,'*  under  various  phases  of 
their  lot ;  and  some  idea  may  then  be  formed  of  what  it  ts  to  be 
,  bom  of  poor  parents,  and  the  sort  of  influences  and  environments 
likely  to  aid  them  in  thehr  pursuit  of  virtue  I  The  Moloch-like 
statistics  of  one  town  alone,  (Birmingham,)  where  ''  half  the  total 
number  of  deaths  registered  are  those  of  children  under  five  years 
of  age,"  is  one  of  the  smallest  evils  arising  from  the  accumulation 
of  physical  suffering  and  every  variety  of  bodily  privation.  Let 
-any  one  go  into  the  streets  allotted  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
-and  even  the  better  sort  will  be  found  narrow,  dark,  unpaved, 
undrained,  full  of  unutterable  filth  allowed  to  accumulate  and 
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putrefy ;  the  houses  are  all  of  them  small,  stained  with  smoke  and 
dirt,  no  traees  of  pi^t  or  whitewash  to  sweeten  them ;   ihej 
are'  filled  with  the  heavy    atmosphere    laden    with   the    smeU 
of  all  the  congregated  impurities  around ;  and  the  dwellers  in 
iiiese   places  are   obliged  to  endure   all  this,  for  they  cannot 
alter  the  state  of  their  streets,  nor  even  of  their  houses.     We 
blame  the  poor  for   being  dirty  ;   and  Provident  Visitors  and 
Benevolent  Society  Ladies  exhort  them  to  cleanliness ;  but  they 
are  condemned  to  dirt  from  the  actual  absence  of  all  water  from 
theai  houses,  and  they  have  no   means   either  of  obtaining  or 
of  keeping  any,  except  at  an  expense   above  their  means,  or 
at  a  cost  of  exertion — much  more  energetic  than  can  reason- 
ably be  looked  for — to  fetch  it  from  a  distance.     They  can- 
not deliver  themselves  from  all  this, — it  is  their  destiny, — ^they 
cannot  afford  to  live  in  better  places,  and  they  must,  besides,  be 
near  their  work ;  and  those  who  build  the  abodes  of  the  poor  are 
dther  too  ignorant  or  too  avaricious  to  include  any  of  the  comforts, 
or  as  we  should  consider  them,  necessaries,  of  existence.     Bad  as 
tiie  streets  are,  there  are  places  still  worse :  narrow  alleys,  close 
courts,  "  in  the  lowest  depths  a  lower  still  ;** — and  miserable  as 
are  the  houses  with  their  small  close  rooms,  yet  a  poor  family 
cannot  even  possess  one  of  them  ;  several  herd  together,  till,  as 
one  who  has  been  much  amongst  them  testifies,  "  that  the  state  of 
many  of  the  districts  where  the  poor  dwell,  renders  it  impossible 
for  decent  people  to  continue  the  habits  they  may  have  formed 
under  better  auspices  ;  for  that  the  environments  tend  to  destroy 
the  common  decencies  of  human  creatures."    And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  this  is  far  more  terrible  in  its  naked  reality 
than  can  be  even  surmised  from  the  vague  general  indications  we 
alone  venture  to  give, — and  it  is  not  with  reference  to  the  bodily 
privations  and  hardships  that  we  have  referred  to  this  condition  of 
the  "  every-house-his-castle,"  in  which  such  a  large  proportion  of 
ihe. people  dwell,  (for  the  poor  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  class) 
but  it  is  for  its  effect  on  their  moral  and  mental  condition — ^it  has 
never  been  taken  into  consideration,  in  legislating  for  crime.    The  . 
growth  of  crime  can  never  be  checked  whilst  all  this  continues  ; 
the  poor  cannot  ameliorate  themselves,  so  they  come  into  the 
world  not  only  predestined  to   suffer    more  than   the  average 
amount  of  human  ill,  but  many  of  them  to  be  actually  imprisoned, 
transported,  and  hanged^  for  what  is,  m  great  measure,  the  natural 
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gpmik.  and  .caw #<yiw<yi  •£  thek  j^^fatiatu  It  isk  Ar»te£ii4ioaL/ac^ 
wA  ^  thaocj;  at  diC ' '  thM  ia.  thia  wmt  4kad  moat  negjectfid  cGi^Qt3». 
Imi,  find  froi^.lwrth.luure  Imd^  thAi^portiozkof^e  p^ilatiga  out 
o£  ^riui&  ooDUis  Qoi  onl J  ih^  thi&w^  and  pidtpocketa,  and  Uioer^ 
^rdMu:  degi»4ed  and  profli^tai  persona  wko  amr  Uie  pesta  of  socidj'  ;^ 
Imi^  also^iageiMcal  our  ^coatGnnuBaU,  yiolfiat  andiealleBa  maa^ 
who  e^Foey  i»w  aiui  thou  perpetratfo,.  in  cold  blood,  doeda  whidbL  fill 
Ibft/l^liol^  oouaiir J  with  horror."^  Causa  and  effect  musb  {idiom 
oa«)>othoK»  thoi^.wo^mijQOttbe  aUaalwai^tatoaee  the.Unaof. 
oonaOTJont.  Tb^  offieei  o£  aa ai^tioa  or  of  a  fac^  ianover  still^bonL; 
^j^  wbABhthAiargOitelaaa  of  tho  conuaunilj  liye  under  tbainfli^r. 
eucoa.wevbi^yO'aliudfidto,  till  their  soul  ia  stupefied  out  of  thenv 
and.  i|»oir  bodlea  unliealthf ,.  del^tsod».  till,  thejp  ha^ce  be^un..  ta 
doptsct  &«n  ih%>  xwjr  tjg^  of  huManit^ — ^i&it  an^  wonder  that. 
<»jmo,.floug?Rh«ft?  ia.it  not,  ratbo,  wondecful  that  tibe  fair. da^ 
]ig)^t,atEuo1itro,p£  sociatj  is  atto-wed.  to  reposo.  so.tjapquifly,,  g^, 
roaad  aa^it.  ia  ^i^itL  tiiis  abysa  of  diudc  unuiterabtaBU&]^ng,.,ftodL 
iine  eliinenia.4)f  aU  loatbaone  things  I 

,  It  .iB«£GMlun«ta  for  tha  other-  ptprtioui  of  sodetj  thai  tbft  p€>opbi 
whoL  are  coudftnuied  tO'  this,  staie  of  things  are  ia  general  too. 
bnata%  4)paXh^tiato  be  ongag^dmactiyecrimioality  long  to^thec 
Thej:  are  in  &  stataofnoocal.  decomposition^  induoed  by  theic 
oirouiaataAees»,  and  thair  very  energy  to  be.  vicious,  is  fitful  and. 
JndolaBL     But  thia.  oceaa.of  guilt  and  darknesswdilx  whicb  we  are 
eocoBEMassfidy  surges,  up  fitom.  time  to  time,,  instinct  witk  humaxr 
Bouls».lQai^n§^  them<  stranded,,  and  wrecked,  and  discoTered  to  Jdia 
eyes  of  all  men*     Then  aooiety  takea  cognizance  of  their,  existence^ 
Iwt  it  is  only  totcast  thorn. frooilier  for  ever^    Therer  aoce  no.  coor 
venieneea  fix  restoidng  them  to  tbie  exereise  of  their  moral  ifiinctioiia,, . 
to  1^  sta^e^  ttUM.miXY  from  whioh  they  have  deteriorated.. 

A  diaomal  ia  a  word  of  fear  to;  the  w^to-do4n?therWorld  m^XL- 
bera  of  the  commuiiity^--there  ia  jnore*  cowardice  thaJLinoraL  rc^ro--' 
baitioa  ia  th£^  punishment  infiictedon.  Ima.^'^there  is.  a  sentiment, 
of  sel£^pros^Tatio^  i&  the,  aeal  for  jjustice  to  take  ita  courae^' '  c'^at 
fmre  d  2a  fmr  ^  bieskjpfuiUia  et^^particuUerr  chef  d^cewnre  de  moraieJ^ 

In  word&,  crimanak  who  are  02^0  prises  mih  justice,,  are  exhorted, 
to  profit  by  their  sentence,  andrefbroBi  and  lead  a^new  life — ^but  eveit. 
Bi^pottog  that  the  breath  of  moral  Jife  foUowed  thoi  words,  of  ihA. 
jwl^;<wuader  what  practical  possibility  is  a  coniicted.  felon  to.  lead 

*  See  Dr.  S.  Smith's  '^  Evidsnce  before  the  GommissionerB  for  laqniTing 
into  the  State  of  Large  Towns  and  Popalons  District8--46i4v"? 
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€f  Ibe  €riwmK!^«rt  ^iiign^  t<^  Mm  fike  titer  8^ 
of  tk«  grsv«,-^iki«f  ia  ]m  t»  obtaia  •chpiewin  ba^  Ihe*  nala  of 
hama^  ^tenr-'^fmt  mnpinmng  lum  sucUtnly  and  mmmknufy  tn* 
damBkiMtikm  mmwrnl  stMs^h  to be««iBe oMr ? 

It  isF  aMSkkdestrviiioa  t»  g»Be  £m«  t#fiiM  •!!  »  jm^  itt  tii^ 
ftwM:  exMBOne  cf  Ub  fttnetioBi.  Hb  eiihw  Uliw»  te-  »  prit6Ma% 
ekh^  taftMeMtluflilif^^erattniitoUvaoii^  wlikci^tito  ^Ej^^ 
Unction" — ^never  administered  till  ik/a%  iB^im  itamarof  raoomj. 
It  k  TirtaB%Ms1;kif  lam  Mbnft  oatha  wikto  of  iMMkto&i';  for 
«ftar  coiidcf — IJBU  tiMrei»a  dee^ftiied  bHuweu  iiwitily  <nd  <^ 
criwiimTy  aMdi»M«vlMmng€Pie  li wmI  vwf  my  gepww  it, 

Tfan  mm  dus  of  mao  seaai  }mam  t»'a  hoitii^  piimagaiillwo  of 
;^ — ^mifki  iq»  in  bratdkjr;  tbnr  •easos  staefwl  ia  wmtt^ 
bioamewv  «^  ^  tmnrttvrabia  fonts  of  dteaofuKwIion, — 
tbey  esmi  ia  wio3M«liie6». 

f  kiy  da  not;,  as  wv  snd  balopov  mmpo/litf  cnws ;  iSie  nndtt  of 
eriaisifll»l»vo  beoi  Focnotcd  liy  m«»  ^  talent;,  odamliou,  birtity. 
zsi^,  «iid  possooaofs  of  bom&  virtue  ioo  r  **oimb  to«efr  af  nstttre^ 
Baike»tiie  irbole^warld  akin,'"  andt  Ite*  haUte  trae  of  th«  eoil  aa  well 
as  tbar^Km?  of  baiMuiily. 

Tke  daaawilitiMig  pToeasai,  I^Nwgb  earned  o»  vmiwe  differani 
forms,  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  classes. 

Li^  itself  is  a  Mtistoat  fltmggla  agnnst-^foaok^OB;  againat  the 
tendttnay  to  break  ^a  eomibMWKtion  whkb  baids  «r  toge^ier  in  a 
nsMe  fsriB*  T&e  process  of  moral  deeampoailm  ii  th^  cea9ing 
to  struggle^  to  keep  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  in  a  state  ii 
caiKraaaays — as  iaikilgeBee  of  th#  dispoaitkn  ''to  lira  at  ease  " — 
a  eaaaiB^  ia  hold  owBalras  in  aoatra^,  or>  in  tka  wwds  of  tW 
A^poBtlie,  caaaing  *'to  ^^  Uka*  tbaii&  who^  most  gi?a  am  accowit.'* 
When  mxm.  kare  OBcer  failtas  into  this  hdpkssv  indalaal  stale,  all 
tronhle  is  o<Mo«s  to  tl!^ca*--4iie3r  \afim  gone  so  Isr  towards  cKsboIu- 
ti(ni  that  ^10  germ^  ^a  peBfilpi]%  of  crina^  is  detaloped  in  tham  ^ 
their  wMa  Batare  is^  sained,  and  beeamasaaBfly  tc^itad  by  any 
ill  taniytation  llxat  may  baseitk^n^ 

Great  erboes  are  s^^dom  eantamplatod  atfttr  off ;  tkay  are  giTcn 
into  by  Mt<i»a«d  Kttle  :  tbacurreat  has  satin  that  wi^,  and  the 
man  floats  ateng  with  it,  aad  is  ever  lifted  cm  towards  it,  nntil 
only  the  bn^c^paoe  of  ^  aeHiolfao*  s^wai^  kim^. 

k2 
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Th^  .outward  environments  of  decency  and  civilisation^  the  con- 
ventional laws  of  society,  are  a  great  check  on  men,  and  hinder 
the  development  of  much  evil ;  hut  the  process  of  moral  deteriora- 
tion, wherever  it  exists,  has  the  same  symptoms  and  tendencies  ; — 
if  virant  and  misery  stupefy  the  soul,  pleasure  hardens  the  h^art  ;— 
in  both,  it  is  senstialism  that  rots  the  spiritual  life  away.  But  widi 
the  better  classes  there  are  so  many  more  chances  of  redemption, 
such  comparative  want  of  facility  to  break  down  the  barriers  that 
separate  tiiem  from  crime,  that  we. feel  less  sympathy  with  them, — 
their  moral  means  are  as  abundant  as  their  physical  ones,r— they 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  nothing.    . 

But  for  the  criminals  of  the  poorest  and  jnost  numerous  class — 
surely  something  might  be  done  to  save  their  souls  alive,  before 
they  render  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  great  Juggernaut  of  Human 
Justice,  and  fall  crushed  beneath  its  course !  ^  But  the  remedy 
must  be  applied  before  the  evil  has  become  embodied  in  a  cnminid 
act.  Men  are  prone  to  have  faith  only  in  what  can  be  plainly- 
demonstrated,  or  at  least  seems  to  have  a  logical  connexion  wita 
something  tangible;  it  must  assume  the  aspect  of  a  concrete 
totality,  before  they  will  venture  to  act  on  it.  A  crime  is  &fckct  ; 
something  men  can  grapple  with.  It  is  easy  to  make  laws  to, take 
vengean(/e  on  it ;  but  the  floating  elements  of  evil,  before  they 
have  hardened  into  the  definite  consistency  of  an  act  of  crime,  are 
not  so  susceptible  of  demonstrated  remedy — ^and  there  is  none 
provided. 

Evil  in  infinite  shapes  has  held  for  six  .thousand  years  un- 
doubted sway — has  got  itself  recognised  for  a  Fact  ; — whilst  men, 
by.  a  natural  instinct,  still  only  speak  of  */  dreams  of,  doing 
good." 

When  a  thing  is  established  as  o,  fact,  it  has  a  stability,  one 
might  almost  say,  a  consideration,  enjoyed  by  nothing  else  in  this 
world.  The  existence  of  Orihe,  being  unhappily  a  Fact,  men 
are  more  apt  to  feel  faith  in  the  vengeance  they  can  execute  on 
it,  than  in  any  plan  for  preventing  its  growth.  Preaching  and 
hanging  have  hitherto  been  the  principal  weapons  opposed  to  its 
progress,  and  with  small  success.  The  pestilential  element  is  not 
attacked,  but  allowed  to  accumulate  and  form  an  inexhaustible 
treasure-house  for  crime,  confusion,  and  every  evil  work. 

If  crime  is  to  be  diminished,  it  is  only  by  dealing  with  the 
elements  out  of  which  crime  arises  that  it  can.be  done. 

If  it  be  Justice  to  hang  a  man  for  being  a  murderer. —  it  is 
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no  less  Justice'  to  ameliorate  tbe  influences  which  brutalised  him 
into  one.  The  same  Justice  that  demands  punishment  on  a 
fdbn  requires  (though  this  part  of  her  prayer  is  dispersed  to 
the  winds)  that  he'  shall  have  had  at  least  an  ayerage  chance 
of  taking  to  good  ways. — Justice  ought  to  deal  with  men  before 
their  crime,  as  well  as  after  it;  and  that  portion  of  society 
which  has  the  power  to  punish  crime,  performs  only  hal/ita  task 
if  it  leave  untouched  those  remote  causes  which,  it  can  he  proved^ 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  make  men  utterly  brutish,  ignorant* 
cruel,  and '  reckless.  Society  at  large,  by  its  apathy  to  these 
previous  circumstances,  has  been  an  accessary  before  the  fact  to 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  crimes  which  have  thnlled  it  with  wonder 
and  horror. 

It  is  not  by  building  churches,  or  even  schools,  that,  in  ihefwst 
instance,  the  lower  orders  are  to  be  Christianized.  They  must 
first  be  raised  to  the  condition  of  human  beings,  before  they  can 
be  addressed  as  immortal  sovUs  with  any  chance  of  success.  Men 
of  high  and  well-known  reputation,  practical  men,  whose  avoca- 
tions have  taken  them  amongst  the  poor,  have  all  united  in  the 
same  testimony  to  the  physical  and  moral  influences  that  surround 
the  poor. 

A  medical  man  (Dr.  Ward)  has  declared  that  even  the  admis- 
sion of  light  into  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  orders  would  have 
'*  a  most  signal  "  influence  on  their  moral  condition.  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith,  after  giving  practical  illustrations  of  the  working  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  which  cannot  well  be  transferred  here, 
calls  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  legislature  to  the  physical 
deterioration  and  moral  degradation  which  result  from  the  con- 
fined space — the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  separate  rooms  in 
tbe  houses  of  the  poor  ;  and  this  is  not  the  case  in  large  towns 
alone,  but  throughout  the  country,  wherever  the  poor  dwell.  If 
Men  are  obliged  to  live  like  Brutes,  they  can  be  degraded  down 
to  their  level,  and  have  left  to  them  none  of  the  feelings  and 
affections  proper  to  human  beings. 

All  who  have  spoken  and  written  on  the  subject  unite  in 
testifying  that  legislative  enactments  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
ameliorate  the  actual  state  of  things.  The  poor  are  too  ignorant 
and  too  apathetic  to  take  proper  care  of  themselves  in  matters 
ibat  most  concern  them  ;  and  they  can  do  little  or  nothing  towards 
bettering  their  own  condition.  The  amount  they  have  to  pay  for 
their  wretched  dens  is  such  as  ought  to  procure  accommodation 
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woipecht  luittaa  beinfs ;  tete^eiytkaigdiBe  for  Iht  poor  is  hdk 
pad  and  eBfenuve.  The  fegkhtom  Jam  pataadbuaffing  .aete,  and 
i&tar£M«d  ao  lir  ia  tbe  boiklHii^  lef  luNnesiiii  general,  aa  ^  iaettrt 
ihat  tlio  waUfl  ahaidd  be  aiade  of  a  o«?laiii  liuekBen,  and  the 

I 

iuiy[>er8  oi  a  eertaia  abraigth,  aadluia  Uktm  ppeaaution  io  dkni- 
lui^  ike  danger  oi  fire^ — bat  it  is  of  e^ual,  ar  ratter  «f  iBfinbely 
vioro  iaspoiaMe,  ikai  ibe  henaea  oboam  be  fit  mi  other  respects 
for  the  rasidanee  of  ik^  bnaMw  beisgs  whe  Im  m  ^kaon.  Those 
pera«As  who^  Mpresent  i&reat  their  money  m  bwhiiag  aaMdl  hoaiara 
aad  cottages  tor  the  poor,  are  too-  sordid,  too.  groasij  ignorant,  to 
laj  out  their  xao&ej  ia  aay  way  that  does  not  promiae  aa  actual 
retum  m  BaoBey.  Kothing  dSeieot  «an  be  done  tawards  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  and  thereby  lessening 
ihe  giwth  of  canme,  except  hy  aomp^^tor^  regnladbas,  adequately  , 

'enforced  a.ttd  earned  oat.  Ilea  evmet  be  recommended  out  ^evil ; 
they  fiuist  be  oommeoded  horn,  it,  by  that  whkh  has  an^oi^ty  to 
-^t^&rce  it. 

EMnedies,  before  they  are  aj^ied,  bear  no  aaaaner  of  aimSitnde 
^  the  disorders  th^  are  intesbded  to  rectify.  The  eril  is  sharp, 
tangible,  weU  defined ; — Ihe  reieedy  is  a  theory,  a  possibility,  za&t 
identified  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  recommend  it  with  the 
fa^  it  as  to  grap|4e  wi^  The  Biost  sanguine  can  only  hope.  At 
first  sij^t  the  dHmexioQ  between  improying  the  streets  a^d  dwell- 
ing4iofises  of  the  poor,  and  the  imprwrement  in  their  m(»!aJs  and 
ihe  actual  decrease  of  crtme,  aeeras  £ar«fetdied  and  fancied  ;  but 
even  if  there  were  not  the  united  testimoBy  oi  those  beat  aUe  to 
Judge  from  th^  exto&stre  acGpaiatance  wkh  statistical  faeta,  the 
experifisent  might  be  tned  without  any  grei^  danger  ai  throwing 
additio&al  burdeas  cm  the  higher  c^ses.  For  it  is  those  who  paj 
the  rates  who  hai«  aaw  to  support  an  immense  proportion  of  the 
lower  orders,  eithi^  in  workhouses  in*  in  prisons,  and  one  would 
ihidk  it  might  be  done  ascheafiy,  and  much  more  eoBvenieBtiy,  at 
their  OTO  abodes. 

It  is  with  those  men  who -have  not  become  actual  mmiaals  that 
any  inteifereBee  can  be  jnade  with  any  ra^nal  hope  of  dei&g  them 
good.  When  a  taasi  has  ooce  been  ooavicted  of  an  ofience  agamat 
life  aad  property,  he  is  a  marked  man  £i»r  the  remdaider  of  his 
days,— ^  aooial  Cain,  whom  all  whs  t^aaae  near  afraid.  He  is 
baniflhed  beyooMl  the  o^ier  court  of  hnmanky  ;  he  may  repeat  of 
hb  *orkaes,  aad  deak«  earnestly  to  lead  a  i»wlife,  but  he  is  like  a 
^^^fiOftr,  eavsiag  dread  and  c«!n£Bsiaa  if  he  a^btempts  ta  retinai 
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within  the  pale  of  his  former  social  relations.  And  this  is  hj  no 
means  unnatural  or  inhuman.  So  long  as  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
senration  remains  in  force,  honest  men  unll  have  the  preference 
over  penitent  scoundrels^ — they  are  8<ifer  to  deal  with.  Very  few 
hare  the  spirit  of  i^etf'dgnydon  strong  enough  to  offer  at  their  own 
risk,  a  fair  and  frank  oppeiteiky  far  the  moral  rehabilitation 
of  men  who  have  once  fallen  wndet  the  law  and  been  condemned 
of  Justice ;  but  so  r»ueh  the  more  inperaiure  is  it  on  all  to 
endeavour  to  keep  them  from  evil,  to  prevent  ihatvkids  whi^ 
it  once  oonirs,  is  irretrievable  in  its  e<»is6qiiences. 


THE   GOLDEN  AGE   IS   COMING  TET. 

BfiUbBft  in  psaise  <ef  Oolden  Ages 
Long  have  sii^g.in  lofty  rhyme. 

But,  except  in  their  own  pages, 
Never  was  there  such  a  time : 

Tlie  wra  they  so  much  regret, 

1^  Odden  Age,  is  ceming  yet  1 

Iitn,  iMA,  kim  •only, 

AU  the  ^es  ithat  have  been, 
Barren  vrere  they,  bleak,  and  lonely. 

Here  and  there  a  flower  between — 
With  blood  and  tears  they  all  were  wet. 
The  Golden  Age  is  coming  yet. 

By  ftlie  Mty  mBUi  we  eheri^. 

By  the  lM>pe  that  never  dies, 
i  Error^s  legions  soon  shall  peri^, 

Liberty  and  Truth  arise — ■ 
A  pair  on  es^ih  that  never  met, 
The  <3tolden  Age  is  coming  yet. 

Up  'then,  brodiei^s,  and  be  doing, 

£v'ry  effort  brings  it  on, 
And  the  humblest-^truth  pursuing — 

JVom  its  pathway  lifts  a  stene. 
Loveihen,  and  labovu*,-  do  not  fret ; 
The  Golden  Age  is  coimi\g  yet. 
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SUMPTUARY  PRESUMPTIONS. 

BT  PAUL  BELL. 

^  Let  me  see^**  said  the  Regent^ — ^  whom  shaUl  dress  next  V*^!l%oma8 
£rwm  the  Yotmger. 

Our  neighbourhood,  Sir,  has  been  thrown  into  a  commotion* 
such  as  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  known  in  my  time,— except* 
perhaps,  when  Miss  Adelicia  Le  Grand  chose  to  demean  herself 
(as  her  sisters  put  it)  bj  running  away  with  the  person  "who  gave 
our  nephew  instructions  on  the  flute."  Protection  and  Paternal 
eare,  it  seems,  wish  to  take  new  forms ;  and  these  are  of  extraor- 
dinary interest,  you  will  admit,  to  a  population  of  calico-printers — 
nor  less  to  our  Bombazeen  cousins  at  Norwich,  our  Bandanna 
relations  at  Glasgow,  and  our  United  Irish  Linen  neighbours  at 
Belfast.  It  is  not  only  the  manufacturers  who  are  up  in  arms — 
but  the  **  women-kind  **  too.  Since  the  moment,  on  the  3rd  of 
this  month,  when  my  Mrs.  Bell  read  in  the  Morning  Post  the 
solemn  declaration,  that  England  desired  to  be  put  under  Sump> 
tuary  Law — because  the  English  people  would  he  clothed  as  their 
vnsers  and  their  betters  pleased, — she  has  never,  she  assures  me, 
enjoyed  one  single  hour's  good  rest  on  her  pillow,  for  thinking, 
as  she  says,  what  every  one  ought  to  wear  up  and  down  Halcyon 
Crescent ! 

One  or  two  to  whom  my  wife  has  mentioned  the  scheme  having 
doubted  whether  any  popular  teacher  would  be  bold  enough  to 
recommend  such  a  nostrum  in  these  days : — I  will  subjoin  the 
very  precise  words  written — my  Mrs.  B.  makes  no  doubt — ^by  some 
author  dressed  in  the  true  author's  garb  of  old  times — cloth  of 
pepper  and  salt — ^the  workhouse  colours, — out  at  the  elbows.  Thus 
saith  the  Solomon : — 

"England  (to  use  once  more  Carlyle's  phrase)  *  wants  to  be  governed/ 
We  need  government  for  all  classes.  We  need  real  government.  We 
need  government,  not  merely  for  the  protection  of  lire  and  of  property 
in  masses,  but  we  need  government,  moreover,  for  the  repression  or 
eradication  of  those'  propensities  of  our  common  nature,  in  which  social 
misery  in  all  its  forms  takes  its  rise.  We  need,  undoubtedly,  among 
other  things^  such  a  censorship  of  morals  as  prevailed  in  Rome  during 
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the  best  period  of  Rome's  histoiy.  We  need,  not  less  certainly,  sndi 
sumptna^  laws  as  were  established  in  Scotland  daring  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries." 


**  I  hope  here  be  truths  " — a  Clothes'  question,  with  a  ven- 
geance, for  Mr.  Oarljle  to  settle  in  some  future  edition  of  Sartor 
Mesartus  ;  and  for  Mr.  Moses  of  Aldgate  to  propound  to  hi» 
Chancellor  or  keeper  of  conscience  that  it  may  be  properly  "  im- 
proved "  in  some  future  edition  of  his  transcendental  speculations 
on  **  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future  !  " — What  a  field  for 
inventive  genius !  what  scope  for  fancy  and  philanthropy  combined  I 
May  Fair  to  wear  one  suit ! — Rag  Fair  anoUier !  Saints  in  orape  f 
Saints  in  lawn  !    Saints  in  huckaback  !    Saints  in  sacking  !     We 

are  told  that  Mr.  Cobden  has  gone  down  to  the  print 

-works,  full  of  the  idea  ;  only  waiting  to  see  what  manner  of  i^parel 
the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post  will  himself  sport,  by  way  of 
glorious  beginning — ^before  he  gets  up  a  waistcoat  for  Lords, 
another  for  Commons — one  for  engineers,  another  for  poets, — and 
a  new  "  bull-head  and  fetter-lock  "  pattern  for  **  the  Country 
Parlor* 

-  Difficulties  have  arisen,  however,  on  the  outset,  before  the  scis- 
sors have  been  put  to  a  single  yard  of  cloth  (save  in  cutting  out 
the  editorial  coat  aforesaid).  A  regulation  uniform  apportioned  to 
any  given  class  makes  comfortless  work  of  the  too  Tall,  or  the  too 
Short — as  many  a  Muffin  Cap  will  bear  witness  ;  and  1  hardly  per- 
ceive how  the  paternal  and  protectionist  Toilette  can  be  rendered 
sufficiently  distinctive  and  embracing,  without  meanness  to  some, 
and  misery  to  others.  The  glory  of  the  Dukes,  for  instance,  is  to 
be  shown  forth :  so  many  rows  of  miniver  at  Coronation-time  being 
but  a  beginning.  Now,  since  certain  Baronets  have  had  books  written 
to  prove  their  right  to  thumb-rings,*  among  other  **  long  pig-tail» 
and  such  vanities," — ^the  Buckinghams,  Beauforts,  and  other  such 
more  august  personages,  must  be  bound  to  wear  rings  on  every 
finger, — ^if  they  be  absolved  from  the  bells  on  their  toes, — ^witb 

*  The  Committee  of  Baronets  claim,  however,  besides  Knighthood  for  all 
Baronets,  and  for  their  Eldest  Sons  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the 
style  of  '^  ff<y0mrable,''  and  *'  Supporters  to  iheir  arms,  a  Badge,  a  Dark 
Green  Dress,  as  the  appropriate  costmne  pertaining  to  them  as  Equite^ 
Awraii;  the  collar  of  S.  S. — ^the  Belt— the  Scarf— a  Star — a  Pennon — a 
Wbite  Hat  and  Plmne  of  White  Feathera— the  Thmnb-Ring  and  Signet— 
the  Sword — Gilt  Spurs,"  etc — See  Crawford's  Address  to  the  Baronets*  Com^ 
mittecf  1837. 
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(to  qtiote  iJie  yoi'Bery  Saga).  And  of  coarse,  tis  in  mrmlswr  of 
jewels,  there  must  be  also  differences  in  the  quality  of  l3ie  jewel- 
lerj.  It  tft  «.  ekftaee  whether  anj.Mrs.  fiacdeastle  'Migirt -to  a^ire 
io  anj  omaMOrti  Mere  pi^ectous  than  4)he  ganets  viach  tlie^^fst^f 
ihataaiMi,  T^ay  Lumfddn's  Mama,  furessed  o&  Misa  NetiMe,  inr 
meoe,  hy  way  of  pacifjing  ^  y«iu^  lady  for  theiosa  of  Imt  idkb* 
nonda.  B«t,  if  thia  be  co,  geatkuwea  of  **piivi]cige  "  auiii 
prora  thamaelTea  «uch  by  their  briUianta  (aitd,  fSerioKialy,  tkts'Htts 
in  aasie  aaoaaarcproyided  lor,  %y  ihe  mBtii«tt«n  ef  Smr-Laons^. 
Wl^  ^e  bams  her  ^aeaof  fight  *'4kt  hoone.  My  X^y  m«flt  «BdL 
at  once  to  pfaua  Joan,  and  may  be  ik«ated  «»  otich,  ws^Kml;  pvmer 
«f  appeal  to  4lie  Red  Boak«  or  the  Peen^e.  ],  eanaat  thisk^  ikai, 
anch  an  arvai^^ameBi  is  wbolty  feaaiMe :  ainee,  w^l-a-day  lor  4]lTif 
dear  !*^it  may  be  iSearad  that  there  ara^  aewMS  avMmg  the  ^nebiUty; 
ta  whom  paate  and  moaatc  geld,  «nreo,  wauld  sot  oesie  easily« 
Sad^-naeUttcholy  fi^^  are  to  be  seen  as  Eaiils'  graad^dauglrteca 
gaiaiag^  thor  braad  as  €i«if  ema8ae8---aa  the  -Sons  of  Dukes  %hi» 
ing  their  way  out  of  the  Straights  of  Narrow  Fortune,  on  board 
Her  Majesty's  sb^s — or  teachi^  ^dedpele  ^uUimi  tfenr  cate- 
ei»6m  in  aome  reaaote  eeuntry  parish,  wheue  tiw  gleam  «f  omea 
Bristol  atoaes  we^'  daas^  the  farm«!«'  wires  aad  £uxnera' 
danghtefs  into  :fits.  Now  if  peoj^viast  be  hiadered^by  Law  fipeaa 
dvessADg  al>ev«  their  Bank,  iJb^j  laust  aieo  be  hindered  by  Law 
fuNSm  dresMog  belew  it :  (miioh  goad,  ny  helpiaate  tansts»  wwld 
thia  do  ko  atia^  Mr.  Omni  and  his  ^ster  ai  Number  29^  whaaa 
^oihea  wadd  disgnaee  a  seffi*e*<srow  I)  And,  apoeordoi^y,  all  the 
BobiHty  laiui  ba'provkbd  with  oompetent  iaeoiBes,  hf  ihe  £o^aad 
wMdiuMMtf  to  be  ge^nenied  by  properly  dnesaad  peeple.  Was  it 
this,  air,  which  the  writ^  in  the  Bost  vBtnxA^  thiak  yen  ! 

If  so,  what^aes  ^  all  ameiaiit  4e-«btft  that  Puiwe^  aot  Bed^ree, 
miaat  draw  the  line.  My  Mrs.  B.  wiM  not  luten  to  ne,  wihile  £ 
tell  her  that  -^e  bare  idea  is  laak  tdeasecwicy  ■nan  eneoamge^ 
ment  of  that  Mammon  worship,  the  name  of  which  makes  the 
Country  Party  faint !  No  such  proposal,  believe  me,  will  ever 
oome  from  The  Post  J  Per  if  it  wore  oiaoe  acted  i^n,  .good  by 
to  Lady  >S«fesbury's  blase  af  opieadoar,  irhich  atraaiL  terror  in^ 
ihe  heart  ofikie  Siltati-'-^ood  by  to  the  jreaowiied  Sttur  tsoart  dm« 
monds,  tlie  appearance  of  whrdi  in  the  fashionable  world  is  aa 
regularly  ^Jiromcled  aa  Lord  ileocge'^  last  raoe  with  Mr.  Benjamin 
for  the  Secretary  or  Vice-President  cup,  or  Mr.  Manager's  Iftst 
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bnak&st  to  Opera  Dakesr  md  Opeva  Bmncen  !  The  d^mmi  Eing 
vmtU  :g«  forth,  ^  hit  jkinbtt  wniiitflit  trtioa>4  mkk  the  sfmh  ^ 
Golconda  ;"  while  maoj  a  fiwoaet.of  «Bomt  MMmam  ^Meent 
mmt  pHfc  n:ip  wkh,  iMid  he  tbuihM  fisr*  a  few  hitaef  CJaiMigorm. 
Thslieakwvf  4^ieea  mmMi  Moiiepoiwe  aH  the  **mnmmmpi "  sf 
the  ''  TytaaiLPmrpey ;"  iBlwpm»  Qaeepsef  Beantj«wdd  anlyjtfoid 
th)Nr  rehes  &  dip  of  dampeadbf^  kgwood.  A^gmn,  Colonel  lUdnn 
weuld  he  eijeiaod,  **  whammr  he  takjee-  h»  walka  afcrta d/*  tt 
pgc|)  hia  aniJatoury  aad  anniical .  graadewr  em  a  cbaded  «QBe,  ''  gai 

1^  wkh  the  titeost  disregard  tOt  eiqMBae  ;"  while  Geknoi ^ 

wkeee  *^  vialasa  set  the  fieoghlj<«i  fine,"  JBOst  needw  tmdge  to  the 
Beitee  "Guaedsy  with  ;a  hit  lef  hhidcthaon  or  hog  aak  in  his  handt, 
IflaUe  io  he  &aed  &ve  ahiillii^s  hj  Mr.  fianhdck  or  Mr«  Maltby*  if 
he  liMit  hnafiflif  ia  ^e  wilderaeeaef  Basahoo,  or  wandered  iate  the 
anwlwdeaoBie  iahyraalhs  of  Aftiean  Cane !  So  that  the  -end 
would  be  ilhe  apffrtthrenis  (sinee  dbesB^iriM  4hank  »e  isach  of  £ne 
Rothes,  worciiip  where  i^kcj  Are  ^nom,)  ^  OpMwn  Ktngt  orRailwi^ 
Qneeea,  <»  of  Tenom  with  a  whele  wniutwal  A,  B,  €,  ^ftilmtto  ;— 
that  is,  of  eoBMneccial  SBeeess,  and  iiigeBieas  -eoafthtMilien,  and 
articrlic  merit !  To  na^fself  tins  ^eoi  not  Appeao-  tke  moat  shoflhing 
aoan^ment  of  humaa  reverenee  whkh  ihe  werid  has  eeen ;  hnt 
I  am  ^earliil  that  the  Peoteetionist  ladiesand  geattknieBwiil  hanUlj 
WkB  it»  as  wfitt  m&  Knghaid  -tcwnto  Ihej  shonld. 

Seafte,  Sir,  wiM^-asanreyoa,  that  good  Beiigioii,  as  well  as  good 
Fditicsy  is  ]nYdh>ed  in  the  proposed  acraagenient.  What  a;eoil  is 
now  h^  up  ahont  the  propermasner  e£  dinessiog  a  {Bmrd^  and  for 
GhaoBtki :  ahontihe  ardsKMlox  akar  Momioe — the  sabring  graee  of  such 
onfiHK^anath^aBiftieel  Gvavemenarogsmgth^tiaseaDdihoir 
scissors  to  eattng  oat  paettoiBS  whieh  idi^  keep  the  goJdon  aaeaa 
hetween  Ppotostaatifim  and  FmfitAiie.  The  low^rm -;hinnonr  ^ 
Qnaherism,  whi^  ^(Hiee  upon  a  time,  ^'^nd  peaee''  and  hore 
tesdiaimij  in  M  hinekhoede  and^^enapnias  *^  Isr  WtMSonfVieMUi 
isfip  iA  the  market.  Senceferth,  no  piety  is  ^to  pma  as  sneh^ 
save  it  has  heea  kalUmwismd  by  Patentod  Interpreters  of  Traction ! 
There  are  to  he  degrees  in  ooat  odhn^  as  weU  ^as  in  eepes  ; 
dogmas  are  te  be  symhdised  by  4he  eat  of — nkem  /— ndittaes;  and 
eyery  maid's  er  matron's  hopes  of  reaching  the  Delectable  Monataimi* 
and  Uie  golden  Land  beyond,  tire  to  be  set  <lown  as  ^^  kw, "  past 
the  pow^  of  Sjmod  or  €o«ncii  to  raise, — ^if,  hawing  passed  an 
esuuninataonftiader  Misa  Lambert,  that  gentlewoman  decides  ihat 
her  bonnet  belongs  to  a  hateBodox  pemid,  orihat  thema«ertc2  of 
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her  mantle  is  Pagan.  N.B. — An  end  is  to  be  pnt  to  all  India 
Bha¥d8,  China  crapes,  Trichinopolj  chains,  or  Smyrna  silks :  and 
by  this  Protection  will  rei^  a  twofold  profit. 

I  have  been  much  struck,  Sir,  while  watching  my  Mrs.  Bell's 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  giving  her  neighbours  a  *  *  proper  dressing,  *' 
to  observe  how  fervour  and  enthusiasm  can  never  remain 
stationary.  These  same  Sumptuary  Laws,  which  the  Post 
declares  that  England  will  have  revived,  were  coeval  with  sundry 
other  patronal  and  protective  engines: — Thumb-screws  and  the 
like.  I  could  not  help  inquiring  of  my  good  lady,  how  far  she  would 
desire  to  see  these  taken  in  hand,  to  rebuke  **  that  Mrs.  Ogle  " 
for  the  bird-of-Paradise  tail  in  her  bonnet,  or  to  keep  Mr.  Thomas 
Fightington's  waistcoats  moderate,  (which,  as  worn  at  present, 
are  enough  entirely  to  destroy  the  devotion  of  any  quiet  person  in  , 
Church).  My  question  gave  offence  ;  for  women,  though  willing 
to  argue  for  ever,  are  puzzled  by  an  illustration ;  get  angry  or 
stop.  *'  No ;  she  hoped  she  was  too  good  a  Christian  for  such 
wickedness  as  tJuU  ! — but  she  did  think  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  make  people  make  a  suitable  appearance,  so  long  as  they  were 
allowed  to  spend  what  they  pleased  on  their  tables,  and  about 
their  houses."  And  reasonable  enough,  too.  Mrs.  Bell  is  con- 
sistent in  her  notion  of  arranging  her  neighbours,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not !  Down  ought  to  come  all  the  balconies  of  houses 
inhabited  by  people  who  can't  pay  the  Income  Tax.  Individuals 
who  are  guilty  of  "  two  puddings,"  like  Sir  Balcutm,  should  pay  a 
fine  to  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  ;  cooks  being  encoiu*aged  to  inform. 
All  tea-pots,  tankards,  posset-dishes,  and  such  like  superfluities 
above  the  permitted  number,  must  be  broken  up  (the  proprietor  to  be 
at  the  expense ! )  Precise  forms  to  be  issued,  to  be  filled  up  by  every 
householder — according  to  which  the  garnishing  of  garden  walks  is 
to  be  graduated ;  as  for  instance.  Oyster  Shells  for  the  Rector's 
Lady,  Cockle  Shells  for  the  Curate's.  What  an  Elysium  of  Charity, 
Good  Neighbourhood,  and  Economy  is  opening  before  us  I  Ab 
iny  Wife  says — **  there  is  no  ascertaining  at  a  moment*  s  warning 
the  lengths  to  which  so  great  a  principle  may  not  be  carried  out.'*^ 
But  this  she  is  resolved :  to  see  it  diffused  in  her  own  neigk* 
bou^ood. 

Tn^indignant  cry  of  "  Stuff!"  which  has  been  long  ere  this 
raised  bj  such  as  mistake  their  own  arguments  illustrated  for  the 
irony  of  ^  shabby  old  Latitudinarian,  discomfits  me  as  little,  as  I 
hope  it  dodi^  you.  Sir.  Nay,  it  is,  in  some  sort,  an  **  ImprimcUur.'  * 

\ 
\ 

\ 
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FojCy  indeed,-  what,  more  or  less,  let  me  •veatiire'to  ask/  are 
SiUDptuary  XawB  ? — tke  project  of  tkeir  r«inyal,  not  to  be  serioiul j> 
attacked  or  defended,  but  to  be  dealt  witk  in  aarisnet  pkrase,  for 
the  use,  comfort,  and  ^ilightenment  of 'Elderly  Ladies.  The 
Morning  Post,  we  trust,  widi  its  accustomed  elegance,  wiU  recog- 
nise the  suitability  of  my  style  to  my  subject, — even  though  it  call 
me,  as  it  once  did  Napoleon,  **  thixt  an^itious,  hut  undoubtedhf 
takf!\ied,  enem^  to  E$tahli$ked  Order.*' 


THE  WORJCS  OF  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR,* 

There  are  many  advantages  in  the  form  of  composition  adopted 
by  Mi.  Landor.  Of  these,  the  chief,  perhaps,  is,  that  it  enables  a 
man  who  has  not,  on  many  subjects,  arrived  at  positive  opinions, 
to  c^pute,  as  it  were,  with  himself,  in  presence  of  the  public,  and 
get  credit  for  whichever  side  of  the  argument  happens  to  be  most 
popular.  '  Not  that  Mr.  Landor  has  much  availed  himself  of  this 
privilege.  He  loves  to  speak  out,  and  therefore,  the  veil  and 
shelter  of  dialogue  are  fre<][uently  of  no  service  to  him.  Occasionally, 
when  a  notion  suggests  itself  to  his  mind,  of  whose  character  and 
value  he  is  doubtfid,  though  he  determines  to  give  it  vent,  the 
accommodating  forms  of  conversation  come  opportunely  to  his  aid 
and  enable  him  to  deliver  himself  of  the  strange  birth  without 
those  intellectual  throes  to  which  an  author,  imder  any  other  cir- 
cun^tances,  would  be  subjected. 

Generally,  however,  he  is  less  solicitous  to  put  forward  new 
opimions  than  to  correct  those  abeady  in  circulation.  Both  in 
philosophy  and  literature  he  appears,  therefore,  most  frequently 
as  a  critic,  wedded  to  no  theory,  but  intent  upon  sifting,  in  all 
things,  the  chaff  from  the  grain,  and  bringing  about  a  truce,  if 
not  a  treaty  of  alliance,  between  the  possessors  and  vendors  of 
both.  But  Mr,  Landor  is  a  rough  peace-maker.  He  does  not 
betake  himself  to  those  subtle,  insinuating,  winning  processes 
which  throw  a  speU  over  the  understanding  and  lead  men  blind- 
fold, whether  right  or  wrong,  to  whatever  point  the  author  would 
have  them  reach  ;  but,  taking  the  disputants  forcibly  by  the  ears, 
^— ^—  ^1 '  '  '         '  III 

[*  The  Works  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  in  2  vols.    London :  Moxon,  1846. 
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W  thmtoilMiiJiirto  «■  ibtloMiri,  ten.wiwaikltey  amamt.gtt 

afele.  aad  Miw  lintBciliQvirard  ki.aaBit^  Wifli  ifhiii- '  Mmiciiii  Mm 
mti^od  m  WkdyHa  B»  attaMM^ia  tlie  cwev  l«r  cunnpie,  of  secte 
aad  parti«8,  -wv  BMd  mat  my.  Bntiwwiiitfi  bkd,  wMnUppcvA 
#1  oie  praMipfe  or  ofiiMMit  sock  amm  aM  cwMi  arise  up  ^iv 
iitrii^«ipuiyv  giE»  iMonibfe  ta  nimaiit^  Ihty^kAe  in  rigte 
earnest  the  business  of  this  life^  aad  imaA  atfwfo  ^^8^  a^it  mm 
triflers.  Wit,  therefore,  makes  no  impression  on  them,  and 
though  severe  satire  may  gall  their  flanks  it  will  not  turn  them 
from  their  eoorse  or  impede  their  prepress.  And  the  reason  is^ 
that  they  are  deaf  to  the  explosions  of  merriment  taking  place 
aaroan^  l^raai  r  A^d  i£  tkey  beoekl  the  lip»^m<ire$  are^more  likely 
to  fancy  that  it  is  in  approbatiofr-tinm  in  censure. 
'  V^  shcewd  thiakers  ase eten-oui iaa^ffeeiatiiig  the  eleBkttt» 
of  -gofolMity*  They  tell  yom^  ik^  to.  ehtakk  a  lield  om.  llM^majidri^^ 
a^wdteK  miiat  be  sufgefitive,,  ihali  ie,  ^lU  of  unblown^  tkeuglita^ 
which,  traBflptanted  into,  the- miada  of  oAsst  men»  fOBfToiM  an«l 
lAunsh'theie*  Mff«  Lander  ia  mA.  a  ymJt»¥y  uid  be  ia  net  popular*. 
Bift  pagea  abeuad  everywhere  with.  8uggeeli(»B^  with  the-  flae^ 
ttabryoa  of  thoo^^  with  original  eeneepibne^  and  images^  witik 
new  eettbinirfioBg,  generally  in  good  taete,  aoietiitftft  m  bad,  wi4& 
bold  }udgtteata  of  men  aaid  thuiga,.  with;  ealai^gisd  mevay  dashefl' 
aa^  alloyed  by  coarser  materialaii  suek  aa^  e;ipreiaCBiay  tUl«flieae» 
joits>  sid  eocaaieailly  pretraeted  pasaag^fr^  which  true  re&ie- 
meni  muob  cwndemn.  £b  lacks  forward  and  backward  over  tfabe 
^reat  field  of  hinaamty,  and  by  eouynimag  what  it  haa  predueedt,. 
BO  far  as  yet  cultivated,  seeks  to  (fivkie  i£m  Btftlirer  of  the  on^  to 
bo  ezpeeted  fromita  untried  sections. 

The  very  faadta  of  audi  a  wnter  might  be  ezpeeted  to  act  as  » 
re«OBmieadatioii>  b^^»  as  they  ar^  the  laulta  <^  wit  betrayed  by 
indulgence*  inte  tee  great  license^  Qonseieas  of  bemg  quite^  ati 
borne  with  the  sulijeet  under  coneideratioi^  and  irtaading  in  ntk 
awe  of  oritieism,.  he  allows  his  fancy  to  run  riot  that  he  mny^ 
show  hia  entire  independenee,  aad  even  eenducts  it  oe<»sion4l]^ 
into  holes  and  cemers  idiieh  we  would  prefer  net  esi^ig.  Tkui 
is  a  mistake,  cidticism  is  good  when  it  is  hcrnest,  wheik  it  prai^Be»  . 
heartily,  {»mL  cimdcsBma  with  reluctance,,  as  Mr.  LandiM  V  own  ,^ 
criticiaut  generally  does*  We  say  geneitally,  becaofle<  in  tbe  eaa«  ^ 
cf  the  French  ha  seems  to  ha.  under  tha  influence  of  arootad.  ^ 
di^k%  wUdi  indUnes^  him  systeaatieally  tat  dlspam^e  nearly    ^ 
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iniidfft  gny^irtiiwliij  for  tluii  pi90f]%<l^«*>  timW  &o«i.  a.  luduB|^ 

]3i^«Mi  eotirei{^3«i.M]:.  LmJob  dom* 

\i«  veve  ng^Mgi-liowwrai^  th«b  ia  enlieieai, Mtt.  LnBikr  |M6MI 

kHD^  N«»  maibtkBtirot  m<M»  .z«Ai  iivto^liAS'  eiile^  of  Qtber  wvteny 
wUi^iu^poM^  ift  QMT  .iipiiiinii>.  alai^.  ftnd  lihtnl  bo«1»  Huffiriftly 
caim  aadtnanflM^iaAMrt  aIl fiMSMi  ol'.lieMity  ef«&  vhea  eiMk* 
]]0iiB^£Mm  «&  wainy;  Th]»  ]&  a  ra>«  nerk^  ramh  ramr  thaik 
^■wiBy  forgnuM  i&.n^  al^raqra  g«»er«H» ; ,  but  Me.  Laodtti's,! 
u^Mi&ft  wMs),  kk    fio^may^ir  oa^  d^dit^  liavttxhifr  >— iipftthk8a»  aacl 

na^altmeBLwiik equal. mind ;  bo* wiik  ^oAxwubA^ iem 
wa.tlaak^'wilL  W  found.  tJu^  du^  irfiTwiiih  ^..^^eaiiiA 
iiMftiiiliiai  iiiinii  (ijmiaiitlij  (imd  nnfn  bin  iikiiirfitinii  in  i  jjlnir 

T&eisesi  pBonunenA  thoaghi  i&  aeadfjr  aU  great  wnteia.  difi^ 

close8f:tiift  «bsm  to  proiaote;  :tibt0  peaae  aad  traik^aiUiiijr  of  Baaakiod*. 

£Ltok  titajBOBt  dttlsogmi&ed  ecator»  namuihad  aaoyai  ike  fiki£e. 

a£^e  Agava,  aadxcndcaed  £ei»e  bgr  peqwiUud  oppeski«i»  iofuaeA 

ifltet&eirinas^tempeatuoiift.hafai^cfi  a  ha/fcced  of  infdefiee  aafl 

UttwUeik    Tlaist  ss  iviifi^  especially  e£  P^aaoafcbeiiee».    It  ia  tnia 

dbo.ef  thar  HiftikLeeB  wknappvoaioked  hioQ  fteareat^  in  oliacaet^* — 

Miltaa.L  and  il  is,  eftt%  tiua;  of  ike  disiaj^>wsked  speak^re  of  ene 

omt  dspfy  nat  ODft.  dF  wkim.  \&  foiuid  te  sjmpe^thiae  witb.  I^e  difrr 

taaiieirs  ^  tba^  anorld^K  reposB-.    It.  dee»  naij.  eeoseqi^eB^^  sur^rieer 

Qs^tat  &ad  a  genius  like^ildtt^.of  McLadidpir^  pnr^j  Utemry^  allying 

iteetf  witisi^paoidfe  aaBiaBMaib  aiid  inreii^b^ 

lonft.lifinseif  againsij:  tixe  waffs  aad  devaataiioiia  e€  aaibiii^..    Th&. 

lemadaibiallmig'iai^to's^  tba  fSe^iag  nia  like^^  golden,  thread 

tkroa^b  the  eooipasitioiis.  of  a  wMe  life,  aod  tkat^  too^  in  spite  of 

a  naJuraUy  maolkd.  e^iit^  quick  ta  reseat^  iiapednaua  to  ezeente^ 

by  gce&fa  pbyaicsd  aMt^y*.  and  a.ahace  of  health  which 

toul^aJbt  of  £em     Thts^.we  say^»»  setuflbhiag  rerfvarifaMeft 

aaaaoniy^be^atiKibated  to  the  >  force.  e£  eeametioa  oyeveoaang 

passioB&jQsdcpropeuaitia&and  maltingcway  foit.the-swe  deduotieoa 

o£roa80a. 

Wa   aUaded  a^  the  oidnwt  to  Iha^  adhrsoitagea  iAhei^flnt  in^  die 

~diak|g]i& 


eoRoiuacrely^  confinai  himselL    These*  are  ako)  son»e  dbsadyantagefty 
tiseaa*  we;  fdialit  touch  <ditgb%'  b€£»r&  we  dioeaeft  thttit 
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opposites.  The  scene  shifts  iqicessantlj  through  aknost  all 
countries  and  ages ;  numerous  characters  are  hrought  upon  the 
stage ;  a  world  of  varying  interests,  opinions,  thoughts,  feelings 
and  passions  are  discussed,  until  the  reader,  amazed  and  dazzled 
hj  the  rich  and  eyer-progressing  pageant,  scarcely  remembers 
where  he  is.  He  finds  his  attention  soHcited  by  too  many  topics. 
Too  vast  a  call  is  made  upon  him  for  knowledge.  He  has  to 
look  about  him,  to  inquire,  to  read,  to  reflect,  before  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  condition  to  cope  with  Mr.  Lander's  interlocutors,  and 
relish  the  grave  or  pleasant  things  which  they  so  frequently 
have  to  say.  Had  the  dialogues  been  all  supposed  to  pass 
between  our  contemporaries,  the  study  of  one  would  have. facilitated 
the  comprehension  of  the  next,  and  rendered  it  more  easy  to' 
appreciate  all  its  delicacies.  The  questions  discussed,  however 
numerous,  would  have  been  all  linked  together  by  an  intellectual 
synchronism.  Character  would  have  thrown  light  upon  character, 
subject  upon  subject,  till  something  like  a  system  had  been 
developed.  This  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Plato's  dialogues.  A 
long-lived  man  might  have  conversed  with  every  one  of  his  charac- 
ters, and  heard,  and  easily  written  out  all  that  he  has  left  us. 
The  questions,  too,  were  all  of  the  day,  and  therefore,  though 
sometimes  exceedingly  abstruse,  sometimes  trifling,  sometimes 
even  objectionable,  they  belonged  essentially  to  the  time  which 
they  now,  therefore,  serve  to  illustrate.  Cicero,  also,  whom  we 
would  not,  in  other  respects,  compare  with  Plato,  on  this  point 
resembles  him,  his  interlocutors  being  all  his  coimtrymen,  and 
belonging  to  his  own  day  ;  for  which  reason,  though  there  be  little 
that  is  really  conversational  in  his  dialogues,  we  sometimes  per- 
suade ourselves  that  they  are  but  the  shadows  of  things  which  once 
really  were.  Lucian  is  the  father  of  the  obviously  imaginary  dia- 
logue, and  his  compositions,  though  neither  profoimd ,  nor  philo- 
sophical, have  still  so  unquestionable  a  touch  of  nature  about  them, 
so  much  wit,  sportiveness,  and  vivacity,  that  we  almost  forget  the 
scene  and  the  speakers,  and  fancy  ourselves  dealing  with  realities. 
Among  the  circumstances  which  tell  in  favour  of  Mr.  Landor's 
plan  is  the  variety  of  interest  it  has  enabled  him  to  excite.  A 
certain  number,  for  example,  of  the  Conversations  take  place  in 
Ancient  Greece,  and  are  designed  to  develope  many  of  those  senti- 
ments and  ideas  which  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  These  address  themselves  to  scholars,  though  not 
exclusively.     Since  we  have  known  even  ladies  to  peruse  the 
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Greek  dialogues  with  pleasure..  But  in  these,  as  in  all  other 
productions  of  genius,  there  are,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselyes, 
several  strata  of  meaning,  and,  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in 
the  material  world,  it  is  the  furthest  from  the  surface  that  is 
sometimes  most  prolific  of  life  and  heauty.  Mr.  Landor  has  gone 
through  Greek  literature,  not  with  a  net  at  his  heels  to  drag  after 
him  all  that  he  could  catch,  but  with  an  infinitely  susceptible 
mind  adapted  to  receiye  and  give  back  the  fragrance  which  rests 
habitually,  like  a  cloud,  on  that  department  of  human  knowledge. 
He  does  not  imitate, .  but  thinks  and  speaks  in  a  kindled  spirit. 
To  relish  completely  therefore  this  section  of  his  works,  it  is 
necessary  to  possess  much  instruction,  to  be  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  relations  of  the  ancient  worl4,  to  have  a  love  for  the 
creations  of  art,  and  to  have  studied  the  earlier  history  of  civilisa- 
tion, not  as  a  pedant,  but  as  a  gentleman.  In  most  writers  the 
characters  of  antiquity  are  mere  abstractions — ^things  which  repel 
familiarity — cold,  stately,  and  distant  in  sympathy  as  in  times. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  works  which  undertake  to 
initiate  youth  in  this  part  of  knowledge.  There  is  often  no  moi-e 
passion  or  life  in  them  than  in  a  collection  of  algebraic  signs  ;  and 
even  in  works  of  more  pretension,  in  histories  expected  to  be  read 
by  men,  the  same  frigid  erudition  and  antithesis  of  vitality  are 
found.  In  the  "  Imaginaiy  Conversations"  the  Greeks,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  not  only  Greeks,  but  men  and]  women  invested  with  all 
the  feelings  belonging  to  them, — alive  to  all  the  influences  around 
them, — gay,  thoughtful,  sportive,  impetuous,  cahn  and  speculative 
by  turns.  Look  at  the  dialogue  between  Epicurus  and  two  ladies 
in  his  garden :  it  convinces  us  that  Mr.  Landor  has  felt,  in  read- 
ing Plato,  the  omission  which  we  have  often  noticed,  and  else- 
where pointed  out ;  for  the  descriptions  and  pictures  commonly 
wanting  in  the  Platonic  dialogues  are  here  introduced— with  profu- 
sion, shall  we  say  ?— -nay,  not  so,  but  with  judicious  liberality. 
From  the  first  rapid  view  of  their  literature,  it  would  almost  seem 
as  though  the  Greeks  were  indifferent  to  external  nature.  But 
were  they  ?  Socrates  once  said  jocularly  of  himself  that  he  went 
seldom  into  the  country  because  he  could  learn  nothing  from  fields 
and  trees.  Had  we  known  him  only  from  this  speech,  he  would 
have  appeared  to  us  a  sort  of  wise  alderman,  talking  gloriously 
over  hock  and  turtle,  with  a  keen  eye  for  his  ledger,  and  a  keener 
for  political  influence.  But  the .  old  gentleman  had  a  right  to 
make  free  with  himself^  ard  to  jest  at  his  own  expense.     But  was 
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he  oareleBS  of  miral  bea«ty  f  Bid  'be  esehew  Naliitt  and  ^(^ 
tude  ?  if  we  imtch  e^barplbf'  biB  'wlieresbout  ^e  «Iiall  £nd,  iskeA, 
like  Isa^c  ke  lo^ed  to  mec^Me  in  tike  fields  at  ^ie^ntide,  to  sireioh 
liimself  imder  a  spreading  tiee,  and  tiiexe,  with  the  (Msf  of  the 
grassliopperB  in  his  earft,  and  ^  wind  whiBtling  thrcnigh  ihe 
houghs  eiho^Fe,  to  wattdh  the  wainro  of  the  ^uronic  ^idf,  as  th^ 
came  in  ^umhfing  and  fteiBhing  h  j  the  itai^,  w^ wooded,  prcnnon- 
tories  of  SfiflaBBS.  Jn  war,  too,  he  was  of^  f»iind  lotis  at  flight 
strolling  ahotftihe  peoinets  of  the  oamp,  gazing  at  i;he  aurronnd- 
ing  woodS)  or  ^f^tehifig  ^  i^enit  march  of  ^  constellstibns. 
Had  he  possessed  the  wealth  d  EpicnviK  he  would  have  prohably 
bought  or  planted  as  ine  a  garden,  Tflioun^  l&e  him,  he  would 
have  chosen  for  it  a  spot  near  Ihecity-,  %nd  been  quite  as  careful 
to  have  moist  patches  in  it,  ihalik  he  mi^  onjoy  the  fragrance  of 
those  fiowws,  ihe  ftivourileB  4ff  ihe  Athenian  people,  irlask  our 
own  great  poet  has  desoiibed  as 

**  Sweeter  than  the^lida  of  Juno's  eye% 
Or  CytUerea's  br^th:** 

We  advert  to  tins  Platonic  peisonage  heeauoe  thron^b^  Mr. 
Landor's  *<  !B^pieurns*'  ^tiaiese  acetolent  relssonoes  and  allusions  to  the 
Fheedms.     The  fvei^m^hologieal  ^hles  wMch  Socrates  and  his 
yonng  :&iend  iossed  :to  and  tfro  between  stiiem,  are  here  touoheS: 
ftpon  idso.     Qnii&jia^  ttbe  rnktrsss  of  ihe  iiorth  wind,  laaeets  us  io. 
both  dialc^^ues ;  and  the  reader  who  isifoinihar^wxihtlie'eaaiviranB 
of  Athens  nt^t  &  fact,  peihaps,  hare  thoughb  ik  an  vomiaMOR 
had  her  stoay  been  quite  ^overlooked.     (But  tcan  we  acc<q9^  Mv^ 
Lander  ^B  mterpretotion  of  Bpiomnw  faims^  ?     Perhi^  we  vOlju 
though  with  -some  little  veserfvatkn.    ilk  filled.  Up  ^1^  the  bh'ole 
i«ar]Q^'(rat  fbrhimr  hf  ibis.  pnvcipleB :  9ie  was  igenevedly  upiigllt 
as  an  individual,  (03iet3)ttdiBi8dl^hejaitt6  and  duties  of  SneadAqp, 
andipnobi^lEf  left  behind  hiih,  whan  he  tcUed,  tmere  xegifette  mi. 
atreaauing  nsyes  iifann  kwy  (vHkBt  pbODSophee.    Ytetr  'Epi^iriu  was  <a, 
bad  citigssn.    Bis  i&ilosi^hf  was  selfisfaBess^:  ^  "wididKew  n^ea^ 
fifom^whatiiBaDallediihe  eares  iof  ambitimL.^  &  aMHoiiBhed  dn  ^the39a 
habits  of  mind  ineon^atSUb  iMi  ^pobHe  lifie^  lit  vesidfired  thfita 
<HiBtGmphttive,  retimg,  snd  ftr^emioatfttiri  effsimiiate^and  )is&. 
<he  bunness  e^'&e  slate  ^entirefy  to  d4her^ha»di«    ItNw«a.a«09i'o£ 
phHoso^icfll  monaohiam  in  whidi  ^Ihe  Iwhilgiiwe  of  ^ense^  and 
imagination  jmd  dhe  .^peeuldtiipe  frcfamiiy  'mm'  mihiUMI^  Uat 
«R^tejne  devotion^     W^  Icim  |pa;dflmi  voufnaha^  hlit  mm  do&b^ 
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whether  in  anijr  olbefr  ^b«n  iBat  of  Sdmi  "we  eonld  oonadbt  to  pass 
mxr  Ikes.  Pleasant  and  -fyireet  it  bo  dodM  is  to  listen  to  tbe 
splasli  of  loazitams,  liie  -songs  of  bisda,  to  ihe  bveath  of  Spring 
ftmong  grows  aBd'tkidBet%  and  ab<MPe  aB,  to  the  nnnaiir  of  sweet 
vcaces  modidated  by  affisction.  But  'ftom  this  'Sybarite's  Pimdise 
tiie  heart  would' «oon  yearn  4a  imeak  awsty  to  enjoy  thepleaaure 
<yf  conftict,  and  to  be  stinted  by  those  powerful  emotions  whidi  ean 
be  experienced  nowhere  but  in  .the  world.  Solitude  is  a  fine 
lihing  to  ^retire  <te^  but  n^  'to  live  in ;  and  few,  ^rery  lew  minds 
indeed  oan  bear  long  ^  oonsort  with  it.  Vr.  Laoidbr  himself 
has  not  been  on  onohoriAe,  Aoogh  he  'has  relinquidied  all  the 
prospects  of  pubfic  IHb^  and  made  hmneiuie  sacrifices,  in  order 
to  devote  his  time  to  the  wcoflnng  of  the^qaanyof  hisown  mind, 
^^is  xtonduot,  sometimes  wise  oad  pnuseworthy  in  an  isidiyidual, 
wonM  be  pemioieus  in  a  ^Kodely^pread  seot,  beeanae  it  would 
betva^  into  maoldYity  Hwa  only  ofdeulated  to  be  oseftd  in  the 
ardininy  bustle  of  life.  Tbare  'Sheidd,  in  fact,  be  no  sects  in 
philoeofhy,  whidi  ift:pFCperly  an  art  bMed  on  tiie  idioayneracies 
of  an  individuaL  That  vi^ch  >oan  be  transmitted  is  of  little 
iFftiue,  it  b^^  an  ore  uphidbL  inf^ariabfy  tahesr  the  figure  of  tbe 
mould  into  winch  it  happens  -to  ^fUL  The  fc^owers,  therefore^ 
of  Sp&nflms,  ^inexe  no  moise  Epienrsans  than  we  ace,  shiee  ^though 
they  «g«eed  iREbh  -their  acikneivviedged  master  on  some  points^ 
ihef  dcQMHfted  fiomifaim  miost  widefy  in  'oiihers,  and  made  an  applit 
ai^ionxef  his  dootrine,  agaiktst  ivi^hich,  had  he  linred,  he  "would  have 
most  ^ataiet^y-protestiBd^ 

91»iB  aae  mai^  othera^amin^  this  elass  ef  IDialoguai  to  which 
we  oould  ha^e  irisbed  ic  arete,  but  we  &>rbeBr,  tmd  confine  oup- 
sehm^  'tot^  ^ene^  ^etwe  shoidd  nither  say,  perhiqM,  iwo^—betwseen 
Msap  And  J^heAc^  W«b  Imow  of  few  things  more  aubtle  ot 
tiii&ned.  it  detelepes  a  f  eeaKar  >phasis  of  Ihe  ^paaoion  of  \me, 
^heat  ^senetratitig  through  tthe  toutward  intego&Mnts  ifrhieh  may- 
be natnsalfy  Foninnith,  or  battered  by  time  iit  attacbee  itself  te 
iStksA  iaward  (osaenee  oaQed  lihe  soul,  and  Taluea  the  huric  and  the 
aheU for  ^thefsvciona. kernel  widch  ^ey  contain.  (Rhodape  n  a 
niagBiJSceHlncie«^%  mor  ii  JBsop  at  dll  leas  remarkaibla. .  Had 
aeme  Italian  j^^isten,  •equal  to  ^sueh  conoeptioiis,  pooniri^ed  both  on 
«BiTa8a,  they  iwoidd,  by  'their  tmldi  smA  bemty,  ha^re  exdited 
admiration  in  ^thousands  who  nt  yreseiib  know  little  or  nothing  of 
ifaen.  The  paonter  werlbs  ^or  <the  pubHe,  and  leaves  it  nothing 
hut  the  ts^  ef  iodotoit  tem^Mjpient.      TSa»  anther  iterites  it  to 
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intellectual  exertion,  and  compels  it,'  if  it  would  relish  his  creations, 
to  assist*  iu  giving  them  colbur  and  consistency.  Our  imagination 
must  go  out  along  with  his  imagination;  and  stand  hj  while  it 
breathes '  upon  the  dry  bones  and  bids  tliem  lire.  But  this,  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  toil,  and  the  idle  refuse  to  undertake  it. 
Hence,  "  Msop  and  Rhodope"  hare  not  yet  found  the  place  they 
deserre  in  the  popular  mind,  though,  being  very  pleasant  persons, 
we  think"  they  will  by  degrees  make  their  way  to  it. 

When  the  works  of  a  voluminous  writer  are  collected  and  placed 
before  us  in  a  very  condensed  form,  we  are  somewhat  reminded  of 
the  dwarfing  of  the  giant  spirits  in  Pandemonium.  That  which 
filled  whole  shelves  and  showed  as  many  gilded  backs  as  the  year 
does  months,  now  comes^to  us  modestly  in  a  leash  of  volumes, 
challenging  to  themselves  little  space*  But  when  we  examine  the 
characters,  we  perceive  that  the  whole  thing  is  there.  Thus  we  find 
the  substance  of  that  charming  volume,  "The  Pentameron,'* 
compressed  into  comparatively  few  pages  of  the  present  -  edition. 
But  literature  and  typography  are  two  different  tlungs.  •  What  in 
the  vocabulai'y  of  the  latter  would  be  called,  and  of  course  with 
much  propriety,  a  very  little  work,  the  former  would  perhaps  boast 
of  as  a  great  work,  which  ought  consequently  to  fill  a  corre^nd^ 
ing  space  in  the  world's  estimation.  And,  with  regard  to  the 
Pentameron,  we  adopt  the  creed  of  this  latter  personage,  not  by 
any  means  disputing  with  typography  the  truth  of  its  proposition 
in  its  own  sense:  the  Pentameron;  as  to  bulk;  is  teally  a  waistcoat 
pocket  affair,  and  it  would  do  some  waistcoat  pockets  great  service 
if  foimd  there.  It  is  a  remarkably  good  companion  to  take  into  the 
fields;  to  sit  down  with  under  an  oak,  or  to  turn  over  leisurely  as, 
with  one  leg  across  the  other,  we  support  ourselves,  half  leaning 
half  sitting,  on  a  sunny  rock,  shelving  down  into  the  sea. .  This  we 
mention,  because  it  is  really  a  solecism  to  read  the  Pentameron  by 
a  sea-coal  fire.  It  is  not  a  winter  book  at  all.  Its  characters  and  its 
descriptions,' its  criticisms  and  its  poetical  flints,  each  and  all  of 
them,  carry  us  to  Italy,  with  its  bahny  atmosphere,  and  scenery  of 
unrivalled  richness  and  variety.  But  the  great  fascination;  idFter 
all,  is  in'  the  light  and  sunshine  which  go  glancing:  and  playing 
over  rocks,  and  waves,  and  forests,  and  human  faces,  till  they 
seem  almost  .transparent,  and  impart  toniature-and  man.  an 
appearance  of  candour  which  neither  of  them  always  possesses 
in  Italy.  But  the  semblance  is  there,  and  we  enjoy  it  as  a  picture, 
and  they  who  have  not  actually  seen  it  themselres  may  get  some 
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notion  of.it  from  the  Pentameron.  Does  any  one  of  our  readers 
doubt  this  ?  Let. him  take  his  stick  in  his  hand,  and  accompany 
the  Canonico  Petrarca  from  Boocacio's  table,  all  the  way  to  the 
Church  of  Certaldo,  and  observe  the  merry  groups  that  fnak  and 
twine  about  it  during  the  half  hour  immediately  before  mass. 
We  confess  to  hare  always  nourished  a  sort  of  partiality  for 
Petrarca,  with  his  frank  democratic  notions,  and  exalted  rhapso- 
dies about  love.  And  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  he  is  the  type 
of  .his  class.  An  enthusiastic  nature  is  the  root  of  all  sorts  of 
passions,  some  of  which  betake  themselves  to  the  worship  of 
Liberty,  while  their  brethren,  perhaps,  are  equally  assiduous  at 
ihe  shrine  of  Beauty.  Thus  Petrarca  devoted  himself  to  the 
Roman  repubhc  and  to  Laura,  idealising  both,  and  casting  around 
them  a  halo  of  loveliness,  which  was  by  no  means  imaginary, 
though  no  eyes  but  those  of  affection  could  discover  it. 

The  Pentameron,  taken  altogether,  is  a  strange  book,  exhibiting 
the  utmost  self-devotion  in  the  author,  since  it  is  clear  that  he 
cared  not  in  writing  it  to  how  small  a  circle  he  addressed  himself. 
He  knew  well  that  it  would  prove  caviare  to  the  general ;  first, 
because  they  can't  understand  it ;  and  second, .  because  they 
wouldn't  take  the  trouble  if  they  could.  A  large  portion  of  it  is 
Dutch  to  them.  What  do  they  know  about  the  **  Inferno  ?"  What 
about  Dante's  Ghibelline  leanings  ?  How  little  even  about  Pe- 
trarca*s  connection  .with  Rienzi  ?  Nay,  Boccacio's  own  works, 
80  popular  once,  so  widely  read,  so  many  times  translated,  have 
slipped  at  length  out  of  public  notice,  and  are  piled  up  with  the 
grand  things  to  be  brought  forward,  like  heir-loom  plate,  on  high- 
days  and  holidays  only.  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Catullus,  to  be  sure, 
have  got  their  readers,  and  therefore  the  criticisms  on  them  may 
be  read  with  interest.  But  by  how  many  ?  It  was  formerly,  and 
still  we  believe  is,  somewhat  uncommon  to  do  justice  to  Ovid,  be- 
-cause  there  is  a  prescriptive  way  of  judging  of  genius  which,  in 
truth,  is  no  judgment  at  all,  but  only  servile  repetition  of  what 
others  have  said.  This,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  is  not 
^e  principle  upon  which  criticism  is  based  in  the  Pentameron. 
Ovid  is. there  placed,  where  he  ought  to  be,  at  the  head  of  the 
Latin  poets,  for  imagination,  fancy,  and  inexhaustible  interest: 
his  great  work,  a  sort  of.  mythological  Arabian  Nights,  only  lacks 
expansion  to  be  the  most  charming  series  of  tales  in  the  world ; 
as  it  is,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  match  it,  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  literature.  ^  In  his  appreciation  of  Catullus  and  Lucretius 


fthto*  Mr;.Landor  dsSaoM  &mi  moe^  «i3tt08>  thongk  if  ihsy  hwtd 
laimf  witltlu&.sononHiSy  i&cli,  a&d  flemUa  yjoioe^  repeat  theis  ohoice 
yeiBeSt  th^  would^  fmheifft,  &id,  Us  secitaiio&  mooe  oonmnciag 
than  a  leanned  oomnteBtaiT. 

But  the  ancients  aoe  enl j  discusaed  bjr  the  way  in  tfae  Penta^^ 
meron;  ^e  principal  <^jeot  is  to  }daee  the  charactocs  of  three 
men»  those  of  Dante,  Fetanm,  and  Boeoaoio>  in.  their  pn^mr  light 
h^ore  the  public.  Tfaa<%  "me  say*  is  what  is  aimed  at,  though,  in 
regard.  to.Dante,  Mr.  Lander  is  swmetunes,  vie  think,  mofe  serere 
than  just«  liot  that  we,  hj  anj  means^  aeoeptthe  cunpeait.estsmiite 
of  that  poet,  or  deure  to  see  him  pla«ed.  on  the  same. le^  with 
Milton,  or  even  higheiv^-as  he  is  by  some  critios^;  bul»  we  elaim  for 
him  the  oradit  of  having  written  considerably;  mese  goed  poetry 
than  F.eti»roiL.uui  Boccacio  are  willing  in  thfi  Pmitamenen  to  allow* 
The  plan  of  thowork  is  ejueedingly  ingenious.  The  peet'eesnes 
to  visit  his  Jaiend!  when  he  was  lying  ill  in  his^  house  near  Oeftaldo. 
Both,  were  gi»wing  old,  and  had  mitten  moat  of  those  woi^  by 
whi£h  they  ace  known  to.  postecity.  Tho  oirenmstanoes  of  thmr 
meeting,  ^e  smaH  delioate  touches  by  whieh  their  ft^endj^iip  for 
eaeh  oihear  is  indioaobed,  ^e  situation  of  Boccacio,  his  house,  his 
garden,  his  stable,  the  honest  affectionate  oountry  wendi.  idiio 
senvies  him,  her  humble  rustio  lorer,  the  bold  Friar  Fra  Biagto, 
who  pUys  the  pact  of  physician  to  our- author 'and  confbssor  to.  his 
maid;—^^  these  things  we  sai^  and  much,  more,  come  out 
admirably  in>  the  oomse  of  the  weak,  which,  had  the  poets  whose 
moritBare  discussed,  been  anyi^ng  but  what  they  wm%,  for^gnere, 
must  anrely  have  become  populan  But  du^  who  take  alarm  at  the 
few  Latin  and  Iftaltan  fvanses,  are  frightened!  by  a.  shadow^  since 
nearly  all  that  is  good:  in  the  book  may  be  relished  whether  thf^ 
understand  l^em- or  not.  We  fdlude  to  those  ^oughte,  images, 
comparisons,  refiaetions,  maxims,  wiiioh  llie^author  piles  up  amid 
his  xniticisms  to^  give  tijem  weight  and  ts^endour^  Few  Bngli^ 
men  have  ever  i^nderstood  Italy — its  histoiy,  politioal  rations,  liti&- 
ra^ie  and  ast,  a&  well  as  Mr.  Lander^  lilone,  we.  should  say,  sinoe 
the  days  in.vi^ich  Sir  Qenry  Woiton  was.ambaeaader  at1^enio»; 
fmd  in  the;P'eniameron,  more. than  elsewhere^  we  feel  the  result* 
It  would  be  iavpoestble  for  any  other  writer  widt  whem  we  aiie 
aeqnainted^to  leevdvify  Pe^anea*  and  Boccacio  in;  the  way  ini  which 
they  are  here  brought  to>li£e  t^gain  and  plaoed)  bodily  on  the  stage. 
To<a?^der  1^  difw'ence  hereon  them  less  pero^tible,  and  his 
omtL  taBk,.oonsfiqnently»  moDe^  difficulty  Mr.  Landoi^has^intKoduoed 
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titem^^^ikmi  age  lEad.iiie]iaif«d  tiiem  b^ 

Bern  ;  t^  ufiuenee  of  n^iidi^  liow«va*«  litt  kiebBtodiiQfiisly  to  goard 
ngKBML  Tl^fear  mu,  lert  he  thxnM  preBoit  the  reader  ^Mi  m. 
sxon  and  hm  echo ;  Imt  he  has  not  dona  Ibii.  P«tmi«»  has  his 
p«G«diarqi»fitieS)  Rod  Boecaeio  his ;  and;  tfaenfors,  Humgh  thej 
a^feie  often,  atad;  whon  they  diaagvee,  are  too  affi«ti«iate  and 
£K«ndly'to  draw  their  dtfierences  with  a  wkamp  edge,  we  aie  eon- 
fildions  air  akmg'  that  we  ace  in  cempsi^  wi^  two  disiinot  iiidi- 
tidnais,  whahB^eadtfferant  sjetem  cf  thoughts  widnn,  eaq^resaed 
eitt^rsRlly  by  a  different  pfaysiognomy,  manners,  habkB»  and  yooa* 
jMary;  To  nse  a  phrase  somewlmthiabOknyed  in  our  day,  the  Pen- 
tameren  is^^a.  work  of  art ;  that  Ib,  has  been  oonstruoted  en  a  pfaui 
e^lftdly  cdBoet^ed  and  most  ably  dovehiped.  The  |»redominant 
fMifcag^  is  joyomnen,  though  here  and  there,  tliere  be  a  sprinkling 
<rf  sa&ess,  thus  by  contrast  to  render  the  joy  mora  appaeent  The 
Irtxnryof  Maria^  Ikdd  with  mudii feeing,  and  nmtsuid  reserre  of  lan« 
gnage,  may  be  regarded  ae  a  sort  of  teagedy  of  innoe«»e  of 
but  too  frequent  ooourrence  where  private  liye  in  oelONkey.  Nor 
axis  individtads  so  much  to  blame*  as  the  Church,  ^i^indr,  hj  anda^ 
ciouEdy*  making  wai^upon  Nature,  eiqposesJiemelf  toineDessary^defeoi* 
In  one  way  or  another  Nature  triumphs  over  everything— our 
institutions,  laws,  and  superstitions  break  down  before  her. 

In  taste  and  temperament  Mr.  Lander  belongs  to  the  practical 
sdiool  of  philosophy,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  highly 
imaginative  and  spiritual  class  of  writers  that  a  Greek  temple  bears- 
to  a  Gothic  «a1hedhd.  His  proportions  are  regular,  and  his 
expressions  pre-eminently  clear.  Ton  can  seldom  misunderstand 
him  ;  Beveir,^eriiapsj.if  yoawiM  beat  the-necessary pains;. because- 
he  confines  his  speculations  to  *'  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,"  and 
takes  no  notice  of  those  faculties  and  aspirations  which  find  no 
resting-place  upon  all  the  vast  sphere  of  material  things,  but  project- 
upwards  towards  the  unknown,  to  whicdi  they  have  the  stMngest 
affioitiy.  A  workmRde  up  of  disottosion-  on*  saoh<  subjects  would  be 
insoffereMd  ;  but  we  lov^e  to  see  seouita>  apecida^ns  oveihnng  by 
a  meti^ystoid:  atmo^ere,  which  serves  them  in  li^  of  an  aeariid 
pen^edtiivas,  endi  beanliifully  covers  Iheir  pomis  of  cmebact  with  the 
infinitei  Tiiere  is^  as  we  ha^  said^  littie  or  nothing  of  this  in 
Mr.  LtseidbT,  amlliis  te)ck  of  ^itituality  is  bisdnof  defect.  His 
eievatiffi^  when  he*i&^eiemted,  fringe  fpom  the  foroe  of  eloqnsaioe. 
SEe  iwnarvsus,  ba^im  oxtgawrnxb,  unspanng  of  sarcasm.  Hd  enlivens 
hi*pagewwi<hi  wit^  WJsth  aneoddte,  with  jfests ;  he  passes  adroitly  from 
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topic  to  iofie  ;  calls  in  to  his  aid  sometimes  sentiment,  sometimes 
passion,  sometimes  reason ;  displays  a  degree  of  knowledge  rarely  pos- 
sessed by  an  author — ^a  familiarity  with  all  times,  and  nearly  all  conn- 
tries  ;  aperfect  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  art  and  criticism.  These 
are  his  claims,  and  they  are  great  and  numerous,  to  public  attention. 
We  hare  endeavoured  to  be  just  to  him,  though  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  over,  unnoticed,  several  of  his  most  important  writ- 
ings) such  as  the  "Letters  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia,"  and  the 
'' Examination  of  William  Shakespeare,"  each  of  which  -  would 
justify  a  separate  article.  But  where  there  are  so  many  remark- 
able productions,  some  must  have  the  preference,  and  this  is  often 
determined  by  chance — we  mean  the  chance  of  the  hour, — ^for  it 
was  certainly  our  intention  to  have  endeavoured,  at  least,  to  enter- 
tain the  reader  with  some  account  of  his  Shakesperian  performance, 
which  ought  universally  to  be  read  in  this  country,  where  we,  very 
rightly,  look  upon  Shakespeare  as  one  of  the  greatest  expounders 
of  human  nature.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we  may  repair  our  over- 
sight, as  those  are  not  works  of  a  season,  but  things  which  can 
afford  to  wait  till  critics  and  the  public  find  them  out,  when  the 
balance  of  benefits  wiU  decidedly  be  in  favour  of  the  two  latter. 
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OB, 

THE  WORKS  AND  WONDERS  OF  THE  WEST. 


Lbttee  VI. 

Dearest  Mrs.  Rustler, — 

The  fluttering  sensibilities  which  have  distinguished  your 
poor  friend  ever  since  her  introduction  to  this  valley  of  Tears,  were 
never  in  a  state  of  more  active  agency  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Suspense  impending,  stands  between  me  and  every  sober  thought 
— a  chaotic  confusion  involves  apparently  every  halcyon  dream — 
and  waters  my  pillow  with  the  tears  of  disturbance.  The  wings 
of  the  Dove,  my  dear,  are  desirable  ;— but,  checking  finite  repin- 
lags,  let  me  throw  together,  for  your  information,  a  few  of  the 
features  which  distinguish  the  moral  organisation  of  this  remark- 
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able  province.  Happy  they  in  whom  the  abstcactive  £&cuUid8 
induce  peace  of  mind  I 

You  asked. me  to  ascertain  for  the  ben^t  of  the  watchfully 
CMstian  Society  at  Wailford,  how  far  Lady  Tallboys  is  received  : 
dubious  in  the  delicacy  of  your  own  charity,  to  what  measure  matrons 
to  whom  the  virtue  of  England's  daughters  is  entrusted,  should 
hold  communion  with  one  so  conspicuous  ; — and  humbly  desirous 
of  the  guidance  of  aristocratic  example.  A  question  hke  this,  my 
dear,  exuberates  beyond  the  boundaries  of  established  precepts :  and 
while. the  World's  opimon  is  what  no  one  ought  to  brave,- however 
summoned  by  the  pleadings  of  commiserative  Humanity,  it  reserves 
to  itself  the  power  of  holding  out  the  golden  sceptre,  by  which  a 
veil  of  oblivion  is  cast  over  the  follies  of  too  impulsive  Youth, 
eager  alas  !  (to  quote  Mrs.  Hemans'  **  Psyche,") 

To  follow  wheresoe'er  the  flatterer  sings, 

— and,  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  to  allow  DecorunLs  stately  self  to 
stand  eclipsed ! 

Moreover  the  rigidities  of  rural  censorlousness  melt  in  the 
more  liberal  metropolitan  atmosphere.  So  it  must  ever  be;  the 
sphere  widened.  The  bibulous  propensities  of  your  Mrs.  Wiggs 
would  here  merge  in  the  whirl  of  which  she  was  so  undistinguished 
an  atom.  Nor  do  I  think  that  Mr.  Podd*s  unbecoming  temper 
would  manifest  itself  as  an  evil  of  such  water,  in  an  orbit  where 
the  most  different  opinions  must  accustom  themselves  ■  to  clash 
without  endangerment  to  concord.  This,  my  dear,  is  a  city's 
latitudinarian  side  :  but  I  am  daily  learning  to  temper  keen-sight- 
edness  with  charity,  and  to  veil  the  abstinence  from  levity  in  my 
<3fwn  person  with  the  smile  that  engages,  not  the  frown  which 
dooms  the  less  pure  to  hopeless  despair.  Bhadamanthus,  dearest 
fiiend,  was  no  Christian. 

According,  then,  to  the  milder  rule  of  *  *  *  *  pity  sug- 
gests that  the  past  of  Lady  Tallboys  should  be  merged.  The 
active  kindliness  of  her  disposition  warrants  the  hope  that  the  stray 
lamb  has  returned  to  a  sense  of  uprightness.  Every  appearance 
authenticates  this.  How  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human 
charity  is  Belgravia !  Her  breakfasts  are  sought  for  by  the. most 
luxurious  richerch^s ;  Cabinet  Ministers  take  part  in  them — ^their 
Ladies  too.  The  most  immaculate  among  the  Peerage  reciprocate 
companionship  in  vehicles  with  Lady  Tallboys.  Her  excellent 
aunt  (a  martyr  to  deafiiess)  never  quits  her  side  !     We  have  rea- 
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Sim  to^ow  tiuBt  Mb.  Mil>l«ttjB  aduaiveeB  tiaive  been  disomivagec^ 
who,  planning  the  cunningly-devised  bait  of  a^new  puatadminkm 
Ibr  lite  ehuAih  sA  G^M8Q4iarie  ESU,  drabiiess  k(^ed  te  lagr  Qme  so 
Hoh  JQiktep  oQVtdBkitiofi*     '^Hot  at  home  1k>  aivf  gientlsmaii.!  '^ 

was^  4ii6  difloourag^mg'  ansiiME.     This  is  dsemme^     F bas 

raa&jl^sted^  a  stpai^o  «(bai6tnp  to  moiBe  herseif  aoqwunted  witilt 
f^s^  iatei^estifig  pu&g  OMatmiei  '^^i^  as*  tks  Latmbp  Hltes  b^t 
Ifibetifa  iovedi '  '-«4Hit  from  &  tract  jfidii90iii%  sriaoted^  degootly 
insoiibed)  and  driivered  a^lJi»  dirar  by  <nxiBd9«»y  ao  not^oofie^bas 
acepiiml«;  saad  ^im^  sbiaiik  inoreasiagljf  ^rom  toidue'  advanoBt.  M 
tbe  time  ef  ottr  lisat,  Ladj  T^dlboya  war  sitting  fbc  her  piotaoe  te 
Ml).  €fltint — ^destrson  of  tiie  Lady  of  Laggan,  and  stzdhingly  like 
his  mothep,  id^  numstaehes  Bi^eradiM.''^  He  mm  maasitkag 
the  stairs.  What  ntttoiieent  patnmB  are  tiie>Be%BiBvia]i8 !  Bift* 
monds  glistened  on  his  bosom.  "  Is  nothing,"  says  Mr.  Pecker, 
whose  wisdom  ripens  Hke  the  SybiTs  books,  and  whose  utterance 
becomes  moro  impmoMBiiBsetthttii  eye^, (poistiy owingr toths  evoUitbns 
of  a  dentist) — "  is  nothing  to  be  reserved  for  the  Anstooraoy'l 
A^e  those,  wont  of  oldr  teilMBskinr  their  ^^flAm,  and  think  it /eooiigh, 
now  tor  enter  uiron  Ite  audaoitiefrof  maixy^^  Asm  tfae'«aftel  «^ 
fiie^  'viblini  to  reoeive  honoai»  lor  whioh^  eoroisots  migbb  be  proud,  te 
ooBtiend'?  "  Who  osa  smBwea?  this  ?  0ui!  espateiatio&;  acqnms 
oonsiflitenoy  with'  each  n^ew  day's  ini^ht  into  the  condition  of  losA 
England^  '  A  mis8io&'  of  Mr.  ^leoige  iRobins  to  Hm^jlebuir^  is 
ean^9eed<,     Ithdllt:  but  submit. 

iSiink  not,  hoipavei:^  my  dear^  that  Belgnpnan  inooBivabholde 
out  a  pt«mitim  Ho  the  oanvfiio  impulraa  of  unholy  fiame  !  It  oasi 
judge  as'  well  as^^  pardon;  Next  door  to i  us  lodges  a  penson^  in-  very 
deep  mottnybg,  whote  pallidityattDacted  P'-^ — ^"siaitentHmv^  andua 
ascribed,  by  her-searohing  eye  to  the^artiikial)  uae  ef  pearl-powdsni 
An  assumed  downoastness  of  air,  intended  to  pra^iateMS^  enough 
to  excite  the  most  vi^d  dit^easuiie^  araxmg  ail  reflsotem.  By 
devices  no  Idss  inoidknis,  ^^  ^ixam  de  L*£nidoS)  after  a  cloi^ieciMui 
yawnedi  fyt  her  it«iity,  maintain  her  enpine  qv4k  Louie  the 
Et^^lth  !  An  attempt  to  >  speak  ta  tt8>  was  at  >  emm  peremptorily 
frowned  efiid^  ;'  for  our  landlady  asswireFme  thad;  no  one  speaks 
to  Mrs*  Di*angtonl    lier  kusbsmd  ir  abroad — and  ^le  is  eenagned 


'  <       L     <      ir    II    ]  I   ^»—^»-^—— »»—.—■    *  wi       I 


*^  The  Editor  is.  obliged  out  .of  justice  to  an  ac^onmlished*  artist,  to. rectify 
a  slight  mistake  here  made  by  Miss  Rill.  The  Lady  Tallboys^  he  is  assured, 
never  sate  to  Hr.  Grant — so  that  &e  gentleman  wHh  ihoustaches  and  dla^ 
ntond  studs  remains  an^nnesq^lamed^faot. 
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to  «bicarity.  Tlie  ibmb  bdgnig  mmt  m,iufy  otm  irho  m  late 
^eo&ed  it  ift  ^-^-HiitBe  :  tke  pemtentuil  robo  cwote  Ikiiha  which 
Sen^Mder^  of  Munieh  modcdlad,  awi  fMtei«»  that  Lm^ionoe 
dyinfwiflhad  to  liiuDk  Her  hetlth  is  impatoad :  the  use  o^mdmr 
heisg  cited,  aaibe  mwse.  F*  ■  ,  in  her  jooimd  wasj,  nphod, 
*^*T^he  spMtmdrm  jfmmemi^*'  (m^ter^j^  HercdiHdMii 

are  hept  finom  her :  and  one  deeeaaod  not  loag.  since  in.  SootkEUid^ 
Does  her  leraty.  oener  think  ?  Thoogh  aoqnittod  by  Lanr  of  the 
aspersions:  naHtaL  indignation  raised  against  her,  Belgravia  is 
not  satisfied :  andr  ke^  her  distanoedi  A  waning^  mj  dear, 
-<— hovr  ikmnffioient  is  Mian'a  jostioa,  ifhea  Delioaey  hids  !  As  Mr. 
Pe<dB«r  saip,  **  1£  the  harrier  he  not  dra^rat  somen^ere,  the  line 
mil  bebvohesi  domt!  Sad  reward  of  oidpabiKty !'  Drrtdge  this 
at  Wailf)dirdi--4he  name  beings  earefiill j  mMiaoirtd  to  autheatieate 
exaotitnda,  '^^wlien  next  you. hear  ^e  dwellers  of  LondoB^s  West 
%htiy  spoksn  of .  Bridget  declares  that  Mr.  Niblett  has  been 
seen>  ieeoing  from  the  hoase  ;  hat  oinmmstaneesliaire -transpired 
whicii  aiMdl0'  my  aasmtmce  in  Bridget's  Toraoity.  l}he  isngular 
noetumalsoand,  mentioned  in  my  last^  has  again  been  noted  by 
tbe-^^httitt.MiB.  Pecker.  As  she  always  steeps,  in>  list  i^oes-^ 
owing'  tO'  »  distrosting^  vaciilatien  of  ankles-^-the  door  of  her 
ofaamber  waaiappnoacheclwdthout  outer  suspiaion.  She  "  will'die/' 
she  d«K>lttK8>  bat  she  heard  ihe  woidB^  ^**my*d9€ur  /"  and  theaoy 
as  yott  are  aware,  no  known  Biid  can  ariienliUei  Our  relative^ 
conceiving  ^eves,  tottered,  turned  pale  —  and  the  sound  of  her 
sinking  heayiiy  on  the  bed's  foot,  of  course  gave  the  alarm.  When 
searched  the  coast  was  clear.  Topknots  have  been  twice  noticed 
on  recent  days  in  Bridget's  cap  —  the  origin  of  which  also  she 

explained  with  stammermg  incoherenqy.     So  P is  sure  that 

Mr.  Niblett  it  could  not  have  been.  Bf ratio  as  he  is  in  the  mazes 
of  fantastical  divinity,  his  old  friends  are  rekictaiit  to  admit  his 
seeking  •tko'  sooiety  of-  one  •so •  abandoned  as>  Mrs.  Brangton.  The 
chaage-  of  -oivlodgingt,  «van«  has  been  placed  on  ^  tapis  :  but 
ae  we^may  ere  linig  beoonve  roamers,  (not  Roman  Cadoiolios,  dearest 
friend  !-— pardonmy^outhurst  of  inadvertent  wit !)  it  matters  little 
w^heva-the  intervali^  ei^ended.  ''  When  Politios  press  us  hard,'^ 
as  Mir.  Pecker-  sa^j^  ''  priviate  virtue  must  be  overlooked^"  An 
ariditoongh  heard  through  the  wall  is^  €dl  that  reminds  us^  of  the 
unwortliy  being-'e  tloinity — but  we  torn  amet^  our  thoughts  on 
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principle.     Not  mine  to  imbibe  feelings  derelictious  to  Woman's 
brightest  ornament,  whatever  the  atmosphere :    and  I  have  no 

fears  for  the  at-present  preoccupied  P .     She  is  busy,  she 

assures  me,  collecting  the  judgments  which  have  befallen  The 
League  ;  and  has  already  assembled  astonishing  facts.  The  Post 
assures  us  that  three  of  the  early  members  were  strangled  in  an 
old  red  curtain.  Two  have  grown  rabid  since,  and  were  privately 
dispatched  to  Australia.  Not  the  Jews  themselves,  my  dear,  when 
«  4K  4K  4K  «  were  more  atrocious  than  the  transactions  of 
the  Liberal  party  have  been.  The  blush  of  shame  will  crimson 
some,  when  P — — 's  collection  makes  its  appearance :  but  of 
4his,  I  have  only  heard — ^not  perused.  Immured  in  her  chamber, 
the  ardour  of  her  composition  deprecates  present  inquiry  or  inter- 
ruption. It  is  my  idea,  when  complete,  to  take  measures  to  place 
«o  soul-strengthening  and  tonic  a  British  production  imder  the  spon- 
sorial  superintendency  of  Lady  M'Dawdley ;  who,  herself  prohi- 
bited by  the  ramifying  devoirs  of  her  refined  district,  from  active 
participation  in  the  rainbow  field  of  authorship,  is  willing  to  give 
the  lustre  of  her  high  name  to  the  productions  of  her  less  distin- 
guished sisters.  May  ♦*♦♦♦,  I  am  called — some 
confusion  pervading  the  house  —  Lady  Highborough's  name  men- 
tioned. 0,  believe  me,  not  mine  to  fling  back  with  inhumanitarian 
sternness  the  apologies  of  a  generous  spirit !  Expectancy,  even 
adds  pain  to  conscious  terror  !     I  fly.     Adieu,  dearest, 

Your  sympathetic 

Diana  Rill.  ^ 


Lbtteb  VII. — To  Mrs.  Rustlrb. 

Deabest  Fbiend, — 

Is  it  I  who  write  ? — my  name  Rill  ? — Your  Diana  ? — ^your 
fond  and  unfeigned  playfellow  of  girlhood  ?  Stricken  by  such  a 
thunderbolt  as  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  *  h&ye  I  nerves? — senses? 
— a  heart  ?  My  pen  ?  Will  it  obey  my  command  ?  Open 
this  when  you  are  solitary.  Even  withhold  its  contents  from  Mr. 
Rustler — ^for  a  while.  Tinglebiuy  and  Wailford  will  presently  be 
too  resonant  with  tidings  calculated  to  make  the  Sons  of  Darkness 
sing  for  joy,  and  the  Daughters  of  Delusion  clap  their  hands  aloud  ! 

Our  winning  P !  the  hope  of  so  many  aching  bosoms  !  for 

every  one  of  whose  accomplishments  supplication  has  been  eager. 
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and  Irnman  skill  indefatigable !  And  this  to  be  the  fruition  ! — this 
the  concluding  scene  ! — ^this  the  grateful  repajal  of  lore  too  deep 
for  tears !  The  blow,  my  dear  Mrs.  Rustler,  has  deprived  me  of 
words — ^but  let  me  narrate  to  you  the  astounding  series  as  the 
minutest  particulars  occurred ! 

Called  down,  I  was,  methought,  to  Lady  Highborough — twining 
unconsciously  between  my  careless  fingers. some  floral  trifle,  to 
give  at  once  a  tone  of  ease  and  simplicity  to  an  interview  I  felt 
must  be  humiliatingly  delicate ;  when,  on  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  I  perceived  no  courtly  guest,  but  one  of  the  rougher  sex, 
bidden,  I  was  told,  on  some  judicial  errand.  Legal  individuals,  I 
have  often  had  occasion  to  remark,  are  notorious  for  abrupt  unob- 
servancy ;  nor  was  the. visitant  exceptional.  Fancy  my  surprise 
at  the  transpiration  of  the  fact,  that  our  swarthy  intruder  was  in 
quest  of  one  guilty  of  important  abstractions  from  Lord  High- 
borough's  plate-chest,  who  was  known  to  have  had  harbourage  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Pecker's  party.  You  guess  not  yet  ?  Eemember 
you  hbt  the  person  of  singularly  audacious  demeanour  and  unattrac- 
tive appearance,  whose  forwardness  on  the  evening  of  our  ill-starred 
arrived  so  amazed  us,  and  whose  subsequent  familiarities  on  the 

occasion  of  our  visit  to  Lady  Highborough  (P having  since 

confided  to  me  the  whispered  proposition  of .  a  salute)  elicited  the 
most  piquant  aversion  ? — -His  crowning  transactions  bore  out  the 
above.  Acquainted  by  the  fatally-facile  Bridget  with  her  deposits  in 
the  Savings  Bank,  and  working  upon  that  feminine  Weakness,  which, 
since  the  days  of  our  Proto-Mother,  renders  rosy  cheeks  unable  to 
resist  serpentine  tongues,  or  refuse  participation  in  ingratitude  to 
benefactresses, — this  treacherous  domestic  had  stimulated  Mrs. 
Pecker's  maid  to  emulate  his  base  example.  Her  jewel-cases 
rifled — ^her  purse  discharged  of  its  contents — ^Bridget's  chamber 
empty  (her  trunks  having  been  noctumally  transported  thence!) 
— ^you  may  judge  of  our  relative's  discomfiture  !  "  This  comes," 
said  dear  Mr.  Pecker,  who  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  unfailingly 
asserting  his  principles,  ''  of  the  attempt  to  cancel  capital  punish* 
ments !  "  It  has.  been,  since  ascertained  that  the  unworthy  mis- 
creants— whether  boimd  in  wedlock's  bonds  to  facilitate  crime,  we 
know  not, — ^have^ taken  flight  for  the  Belgian  Continent..  Our 
landlady  affects  a  significance  which  is  almost  intolerable  on  the 
occasion.  By  our  desire,  indeed,  that  Lady  Highborough's 
butler  was  admitted  !    Lax  woman  I    The  moralism  of  Tinglebury 


k»  ibank  ^  '"^  "^  ^  ^  ^uni  that  «l  iS^^wiiib;!  Wfwii^  I 
admit  ftB— ^roa  ii4]l  ii^Boolleet  *  I  'moitlcmed  te  jou,«^-Jn«  fnnsed  tili& 

yoit<&  on  tl^  Btobcase  ;  ms  abo,  tkst  P ctetamed  him  for  a 

^w  nniiflfMn'tBiit;  BMfokitionB  mkk  vegand  i».  tbeF  famMiieB  ia  iikte 
yicinity.  But  if,  by  this,  collusion  eBtabBahea  k8cAf^  adiea^edom 
0f  int^covrs^  !  !BBiton«  irillliidn,  indeed,  hame  degeodraled  into 
aafcomati,  gotfoofe  <o  ^  a  «wiwfaflteigE^  deil^otianty  IJiefecnBaaUGr-of 
wbich  IB  OBiab^ton^'Ccnioi^naffiBj^vdi^  «    4t    «    ^i^^ 

I  da%.    I>xamg^  lAiese  agrtatmg  ^bscloeusetylihe  aibsenee'of 

P mgaafiy  how^ecntadcal  m  an^  difltmrbaiieeer'aDeige^cj  ^-«* 

excited  ne  BnpfiidBek     Sone  one  at  leng<b  inqaired^  ^  Whose  is 

p ?  "      No  iseepeittie  ^  and  tt?.  Peoker  hastening  io  her 

diambcor todefmaoid  tbe veason ^iBfiartner^Bsbahen ^MrreBtadBi]^ 
tiie  form  of  ^tresMng  imlkigB,  ndnch  reqnined  libe^  Mopptaii  H 
evwy  oae— »aHd  my  e^wm  'gilvan^  ^ivii^i&  i^iQpaliis^)^*— loimd  it  '^oid. 
Kor  <waa  mii^alie  atteivisd  ta  be  ^aBible«  I  iilia&  never  foo^et  his 
couiit^aBee  aB  'he  ^e^^ipeared  anufog  (ob  4  Psiam'^  a1^  ikte  dia^ 
eof¥ered  eyaBioa  of  Idie  '(il^d[d»&  BleeoB,  «wdien  .Aanadae  (fled  ^nlk  Iwr 
p«ppffed  bey^-^^^vnre  ne  ^fRiblimcar  aepeet !  ^or  W99A,  my^ear, 
wken  uaaee^npamed  by  ^Siin  (Bnemi^s  *^  *  *  ♦  *)  ia  4nibHiB6 ; 
and  *'  a  ^ong  man,  stmifglQig  with  ^tiie  ^ds,  is  m,  i3^t  ionthe 
vaforftnnate^.''  ^mr  nrach  sweeter  the  dEnstian  than  ^e  Fugaii 
l^ersion  !  ^nmoHkoigiak  hmA.  to  <cnir  ^Bie~r.^<  Jaoie  Peohes^ ' '  rs^id 
lieiiocwl^,  iniiiB  ide^  ^tOBeft, — •*'  tbift  Qlfaeory  of  IDte^v^^^fllie-nient  t 

Wbose  is  iiT'     A  bfllet  iraoed  %  P ^  wffii  da  bit  /baad:: 

aaot^b^,  iiiope4enj;l^yii»pr088ed)^1ibeilDc8tvoyer«u»^^ 
it .  .  ^  . !     Tke  be^f^ldered  Mm.  Peekcr  iftdntly  refoatiBg  ber 
boBband^B  tg^^jnun  mSijtmtAmh^cfi  wMcb  itbe  i^UaUee   ^^ehpe* 
mmt'*  were'^ne  tibiimm  te  l^e  ear^-M&U  baek  on  iihe  'Mfaia 
eott¥iMTe  ^mitiAkediieeR.     Yoa  wMl  yiet  be  incredidoiiri.    Jjeara 

ihe  wbole.     P has  1^  wi;  ^tt  pmlaer  ef  ber  ft^t,  J&t^ 

Niblett!  Dieatt  erer itowe%<daitorryow£agsdn8t'^  «  «  «  «f 
Tbofi  Ifo  4mnL  l^ewxmaitieitf^  of  a'g«ieie8B  qokit  to  e«il'^ear8ei4 
-'•4it«B  He  aneB^Mae  lihe  jmrntptrnga^  xff  impiiihe  h*-^^  pbittt  4be 


■«ltfc»*— *«»*»^         I         ^^»— .^M— i^— <fc^»j«»^     II    i«  I        r    i—^afc*—^— »<— I— i«fc-^t*»^i*j 


*•  ^Here,  again '^d  h6  hopes,  fbr  iOxe  'hst  tiln^  fhte  BCtttor^'df  -tiilB-oovre* 

lelipnB  a3».|pwwt>d  iuEh  omiciveily  i^thout  omiaaunis  >or  tran^MiaUions^iaa^ 
thofogh  the  elaatic  natmre  of  -Misa  Eill'a  memoiy  will  excite  a  smile,  and 
poss&Iy  wonder,  in  those  who  hfttei no»t  studied  ^e remembnaicesclf "eontro- 
TOnAA  kdies,  'Mg'<mn*yeracHy  i-emahisiiii&Dpeai^ed. 
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Upas  of  Jupaa  wkere  tiie  sfjfdtbsA  i^ra  0f  SlaBB&  dbonld 
have  waTed  ito  petbJs  tf^  ilbe  'bveese  .  .  ^  , !     Ma^  m    m    i^  jm^ 
I  refrain. 

Eyefiy  partiealar*^9ited  combines  to  deepen  the  shock,  and  to 
exasperate  tacit  wonder.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mnr ort%  scheme  had  hem  -Binfiiired  ift  theandnd  of  the  milpRfti  for 
maay  weekB  prep«p«tmy  to  the  vielmpolitaai  joumej.  Ify  'sim* 
p^citj,  dear  friend,  hmg  ^ed  and  well  knopvvn,  ^km  ^pnt  in  -motioR 
to  Biggest  fhepkuK  it  is  galling  io  l««in  awVsdyT  a  papyetin 
ihe  hands  ei  the  Ungodly.  But  woe  to  those  idM  jevk  ^  stoing  I 
^^lien  I  reeoDect  the  f^hMit  assidiytj  with  wlndi  Mr«  Badtar  haa 

watched  avet  the  aoeimnda^n  of  Ihe  fortune  of  which  P was 

h^relRX  ;-  yAiem  I  vecc^eet  the  heaventifpatifliiee  iioth  whiehibat 
snffering  «Bgel,  Us  w^,  eneountered  1^  oapriees  of  ene  of  iitit 
most  'vmgue  and  "vielerit  iHvtufeft  "which  ever  disAurhed  ihe  i&aaainm 
frame ;  wh^i  X  ooimt  up  my  •own  chactlenhigs  ithiown  'away,  on 
own  couns^  'in  semblaiM^e  pursued,  in  i«atity  Usloied  ie  witib 
heartless  ^ndifSoroBce  or  Jesnitioal  moel^ry,<i— do  yeu  thkdL  I  am 
imaA>le  *te  frnresee  Issues  in  the  shadowy  <wmb  of  ^Eime,  er  io  tmn  a 
deaf  ear  to  'the  bolts  of  R^ribn^oa  ^  No,  dear  friend,  tin  snoh 
jtmetares  as  ours,  compHanoe  is  onlpdble,  asd  rmmkmttm  bnt  a 
^gpsting  hifciludinariaiHsm !  Remember  4ie  pious  womeavof '.old. 
What  Jndi  A  imderwent  *  ♦  »  * 

On  the  'titfphade  of  P 'e  le«v»4a&)nig  hOkt  (ragiflteied 

sgaanst  her,  where  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *\)  I  w91  motwrila*  iteeds  a«fn|)|r 
ef  Mr.  I^lett^  laid  before  yon  in  all  its  lil6ralltjw.*iaaHippiestive 
disere^iicm  exercised  wii^  regard  to  1^'mew  ^fitnperathepaslume 
ef  whidh  yovr  peo^ar  friend  is  the  vyiotim. 

*'  SefSi  my  belered  Penelope  and  myself  were  iaDO^weUawaaie  «£ 
ihe  persev^eringimtfireef year'i»Meii^lA» eeehide hereeff  idlhep 
fertane*to  hs?e  sny  aiterfiAtive,  save  in  «  teaapervte  merre^and  a 
wise  secrecy;  The  ^eiq^edieDtB  by  whiiAi  nuBundentaadings.  had 
been  eneeforaged  between  us,  ceeval  wit&^ibe  perpetad  announee-* 
meat  ii^  Hnt  world  of  wt  ei^agement  as  yet  tundevdoped,  /made  im 
both  aware,  iihot  ne  moconetrained  inteceearae  ooald  take  |daeaHM> 
long  as  she  remained  yonrramateaad^l^e  object  of  your  schemes. 
This  much  in  explanation  of  the  self-denial  we  have  felt  ourselY^s 
called  upon  to  practise,  and  to  account  for  our  employing  my 
odmiFflMe  friend»  Mrs.  Prangtdn,  as  ;a  iM^hicfo!  of  ^namatmicaiibn. 
The  iieighl.  ef  living  ap  to  the  sembbmoetef  eo-mmatund  aiino;^ 
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conduct,  wbile  purpose  works  its  Heavenward  way  secretly,  is  what 
few  are  priyileged  to  realise  so  successfidly  and  humbly  as 

"  Yours,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

"Ambrosius  Niblbtt." 

.  PoscripticaUy  subjoined  to  this  rcTolting  document,  is  a  formal 
request  to  Mr.  Pecker,  to  demand  the  immediate  transmigration 

of  P 's  fortune,  bitberto  so  wisely  administrated  by  bim.     A 

portion  of  it — ^we  apprebend  for  tbe  express  purposes  of  insult-^is 
wanted  immediately : — ^to  be  applied  to  tbe  consummation  of  tbe 
Popisb  structure  erecting  on  Grace  Marie  Hill. — It  is  tbe  intention 
of  tbe  unwortby  pair  to  winter  in  Rome !-— But  tbey  may  meet,  in 
tbeir  guilty  security,  writings  on  tbe  wall  tbey  little  expect !  ! 
Tbe  abstraction  of  so  large  a  sum  of  ready  money  as  Mrs.  Niblett's 
fortune — will  not  be  accompanied  by  a  cbasm  in  tbe  well-regulated 
affioirs  of  our  brotber-in-law — so  tbat  we  engage  you  to  contradict 
every  credence  to  tbat  effect,  wbicb  may  be  diffused  at  Wailford. 
Well,  are  we  aware  of  tbe  insuppressive  activity  of  Mr.  Niblett's 
macbinations.  But  Tinglebury  is  become  painful  to  ua  ;  and 
wider  spberes  of  activity  are  developing  tbeir  vistas  before  our  ken, 
among  tbe  benigbted  populations  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
tban  tbe  daily  routine  of  a  small  and  unintellectual  country 
village  can  satisfy.  Our  souls  expanded  by  Belgravia,  provincial 
life  becomes  bencefortb  distasteful  to  us  !  We  sball  travel, — and 
it  may  be,  sball  meet  witb  tbe  fugitives  in  a  strait  place,  wbere 
no  tergiversation  will  suffice  to  screen  tbem  from  tbe  awful  sen- 
tences of  Mr.  Pecker's  eloquence. — I  do  not  promise  joumabsm — 
but  you  may  bear  from  us  on  our  progress.  Secresy  involving  tbe 
dates  and  tbe  place  of  our  departure,  may  I  beg  your  beartfelt 
participation  tiU  permission  to  divulge  is  accorded  to  you.     Thus 

tbey  went  up  into  a  sbip All  is  baste,  bere  ;  confusion 

and  incertitude.  You  will  bardly  receive  tbis,  indeed, — until  our 
England  joined  to  democratic  idols,  and  banded  over  to  tbe 
governance  of  Papistical  domination,  no  longer  numbers  among  its 
deoizens, — Your  discouraged,  but  indignantly  resigned 

Sister  and  friend  in     .... 

Diana  Rnx. 

His  own  burden  Mr.  Pecker  could  bear,  be  says,— devotedly — 
but  tbat  bis  country  sbould  be  lost  owing  to  tbe  intrigues  of  an 
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artful  woman,  is  indeed,  of  galling  bitterness  ;  though  nothing  is 
new  under  the  sun  ;  and  1  recal  the  precedent  of  Cleopatra  in 
allajance  of  his  self-reproach.  He  cannot  forget  that  it  was  at 
Mrs.  Niblett's  instance  he  quitted  Tinglebury.  Had  he  remained 
there  firm  to  his  post  as  head  of  the  Anti-Free-Intercourse  Asso- 
ciation, (which  you  may  remember,  was  always  my  anxious 
counsel  and  sincere  aspiration) — the  hideous  torrent  which  has 
overwhelmed  Britain,  might,  he  has  reason  to  think,  have  been 
stayed  : — and  the  Anti-Corn  Laws  not  have  passed  into  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Empire ! 


FEUDALITY, 


The  Feudal  System — Pride  and  Shame 
Must  still  contest  that  dubious  name ; 
Plumed  Valour  boast  his  eflforts  crown'd, 
And  Freedom  shudder  at  the  sound. 
The  feudal  system — Force  and  Wrong 
In  tower  and  donjon  built  it  strong ; 
And  clank  of  chains  and  clash  of  swords 
Reverb'rate  in  those  iron  words. 

From  fortress  grim  that  fenced  above 
The  narrow  limits  of  his  love, 
Of  wide  domains — the  single  part 
That  own'd  allegiance  of  the  heart; 
Enforcing  for  each  stem  demand 
By  title  of  a  sheathless  brand ; 
Gold — freedom — ^life  in  his  award, 
How  proudly  sway'd  the  feudal  lord! 

But  'neath  such  despot  Man  became 
The  vile  in  nature  as  in  name  ; 
Spum'd  back  from  battle's  bright  array 
To  burrow  in  his  kindred  clay, 
Or  flung  in  scorn  from  lance  to  lance 
The  barter'd  soil's  appurtenance ; 
His  life  a  stain,  his  soul  a  grave. 
How  abject  crouch'd  the  feudal  slave  I 

It  passed — Religion's  sacred  breath 
Slowly  relax'd  mat  rule  of  death ; 
Some  gleams  of  letter'd  wisdom  caught 
Subdued  fierce  minds  to  milder  thought 
KO.  XX. — VOL.  IV.  M 
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Hie  spreading  links  which  Traffic  beond 
Knitpatriots  too  on  common  ground, 
Till  Fear  reposed  as  genVons  awe, 
And  Force  was  rectified  to  Law. 

The  feudal  times — ^those  times  are  flown, 
Power  leans  not  now  on  steel  or  stone ; 
Escaping  from  his  lonely  den. 
The  serf's  become  the  citi^een : 
Society, — one  pervioas  whole 
For  all  the  lightnings  of  the  soul. 
Bursts  the  coarse  bondage  it  abhorr'd. 
And  crowns  opinion  as  its  lord. 

J.  S.  D. 
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A  VISIT  TO  2EITUN. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  one  of  the  hottest  days  ever  felt  in  Malta 
during  the  month  of  May,  1846.  The  thermometer  had  stood  at 
84  degs.  in  the  shade  ;  and  in  the  sim,  owing  to  the  great  refrac- 
tion of  the  paved  streets  and  white  houses,  it  woidd  have  risen 
nearly  20  dega.  higher.  As  evening  approached,  hoWever,  a  light 
breeze  from  the  north-east  gently  fanned  the  heated  island,  and  it 
became  possible  to  imdertake  with  pleasure  our  contemplated 
dHve  to  the  manufacturing  town  of  Zeitun.  Let  not  the  reader 
smile  at  the  pompous  expression.  Within  the  narrow  limits  of 
Malta  the  blessings  di£fiised  by  this  and  other  centres  of  industry 
are  as  great,  comparatively,  as  those  which  Manchester  and  Leeds 
and  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  distribute  over  our  own  beloved 
island.  They  employ  the  poor,  and  by  employment  preserve  them 
from  want,  and  its  child — beggaiy,  and  its  companion — crime. 
Yaletta  swarms  with  paupers  ;  in  Zeitun  not  a  single  hand  is  held 
out  to  solicit  charity  from  the  stranger  or  the  resident. 

Passing  through  Porto  Reale,  we  threaded  the  intricate  labyrinth 
of  fortifications  which  renders  it  inaccessible  to  an  enemy,  and 
emerged  through  St.  Ann's  gate  into  the  open  country.  A  short 
drive  round  the  head  of  the  harbour,  which  already  was  agitated 
by  a  fresh  breeze  t^at  sent  the  billows  dashing  high  in  foam  and 
fury  against  the  entrance  points,  brought  us  to  a  large  prison. 
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erected  hj  ii-eiperi—nbl  governor  on  the  principle  of  '*  ndlitBTj 
eonfinement."  The  walls  are  tbere^  white  4ind  i^imi^  in  the  sun, 
as  smiling  and  as  gay  as  if  thej  enciided  a  palaoe  ;  and  they  have 
little  reason  to  look  sad>  for  no  prisoner  Ima  erer  heaved  a  sigh 
within  them.  Many  years  hMe  rolled  l^  siaoe  the  puhUo  money 
was  thus  spent,  and  th^ie  seens  every  likelihood  that  the  huilding 
wall  he  traiKunitted  to  posterity  nnder  ^sb  appropriate  name  which 
it  now  hears,  of  **  Booverie's  Folly.'- 

Hi^f-an^honr  rawe  found  us  asking  th^  way  of  an  dd  man  who 
was  strolling  home  from  his  woi^,  and  heguiling  the  walk  with  the 
notes  4si  a  pastoral  pipe.  He  dirocted  us  through  the  Oasai  of 
Taixien,  and  then  continued  his  amusement,  playing  as  earnestly 
asif  the  eyes  of  an  audience  were  upon  him,  hut  evidently  quite 
abflorhed  in  ihe  rude  mdody  which  he  himself  made,  and  com- 
pletely regardless  of  us  and  the  whole  world. 

I  like  the  Maltese.  They  are  not  angels,  except  in  comparison 
vritili  the  Italians  ;  hut  they  have  a  thousand  good  qualities,  among 
whieh  love  of  country  is  pre-eminent.  That  they  do  not  love  the 
English  is  ex{^bdned  hy  the  contempt  with  which  we  thoughtlessly 
tnai  ihem.  Eveiy  time  we  call  them  **  smaitehes"  we  knock  a 
nail  into  the  coffin  of  our  supremacy.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
neyet  received  an  uncivil  word  from  a  Maltese ;  and  must  say,  on 
the  contrary,  that  a  more  obliging  people  I  never  met.  From 
personal  experience  I  can  testify  that  they  have  not  that  accursed 
habit  of  **  asking  for  more,"  which  seems  to  beset  every  other 
iiation  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Thus  much  I  say,  becairae  my  li^t<hearted  piper  did  not  ask  for 
a  *^paur  hoire,^*  as  he  might  have  done  had  he  been  a  Frenchman ; 
mr  for  a  '^  hotUfflia,^*  like  a  Neapolitan  ;  nor  for  "qtialehe  cosa,*' 
like  a  Sicilian;  nor  for  ^^hahsheeshj^^  like  an  Arab.  He  went 
his  way,  and  we  went  ours,  forgetting  us  as,  except  for  this  cir- 
.cumstance,  we  should  have  forgotten  him. 

Zeitun  is  about  six  miles  from  Yaletta ;  the  roads,  or  rather 
lanes,  are  rough,  and  our  four-wheeled  carriage  jolted  tremendously. 
There  is  nothing  woi*hy  of  remark  on  the  way,  but  the  extraor- 
dinary parched  appearance  of  the  square  fields,  divided  by  stone 
walls.;  &e  absence  of  trees,  except  a  few  stunted  mulberries,  and 
Abundance  of  Casals  or  Burghs,  with  large  domed  churches.  The 
approach  to  Zeitun  is  good  ;  the  streets  are  clean,  though  extremely 
narrow  ;  and  the  people  at  once  strike  you  by  their  comfortable 

jKppearance.     We  were  bound  to  the  house  of  Mr.  P ,  a  mer- 

m2 
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chant  and  manufacturer,  who  had  inyited  us  to  his  native  place, 
that  we  might  inspect  his  gardens  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
employed  his  poor  neighhours.  We  found  him  in  his  store-room, 
weighing  out  cotton  for  a  woman  who  had  come  to  ask  for  work  ; 
and,  from  the  account  which  he  h|d  previously  given  me,  I  was 
enahled  to  explain  the  whole  process  to  my  companions. 

The  cotton  of  Malta,  though  not  of  first-rate  quality,  is  sur- 
passed hy  the* growth  of  very  few  countries  indeed;  and  every. 
means  is  taken  by  the  Agricultural  Society  to  improve  it.  Sea 
Island  seed  has  been  sown  with  great  success  by  Mr.  P— , 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  before  many  years  are  over,  Malta 
will  acknowledge  no  superior.  When  gathered,  the  cotton  is 
cleansed  by  beating,  a  laborious  and  unwholesome  employment,  as 
the  particles  which  are  detached  penetrate  into  the  lungs  and  pror 
duce  frequent  consumptions.  It  is  now  restored  to  the  owner's 
magazine  ;  and  the  process  of  reducing  it  to  yam  and  cloth 
commences.  In  this,  the  manufacturer,  as  he  is  called,  acts 
little  more  than  a  passive  part.  The  method  pursued  is  as  fol- 
lows I: — A  woman,  possessing  a  wheel,  saves  enough  to  buy  a 
rotolo  (30  Maltese  ounces),  or  half  a  rotolo,  or  a  third  of  raw 
cotton,  and  then  n^akes  an  .agreement  with  the  seller  to  bring  it 
back  spun  at  a  certain  price.  She  returns  home,  and  as  soim  as 
she  has  done  fetches  a  quantity  of  raw  cotton  equal  to  what  she 
has  worked  up,  and  receives  the  price  of  her  labour.  Sometimes 
they  are  so  poor  as  to  be  obliged  to  come  on  this  errand  thrice 
a  day.  On  Saturday  they  do  a  little  extra  work,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  something  to  spend  on  the  day  of  rest. 

Marriage  takes  place  in  Malta  very  early ;  and  before  the 
women  are  thirty  they  have  generally  ^yq  or  six  children.  As 
soon  as  these  are  ^ve  years  old  they  begin  to  learn  the  art  of 
spinning,  and  by  the  time  they  are  eight,  with  a  little  wheel,  spin 
as  well  as  a  grown  person.  By  these  means  the  mother  and 
children  manage  to  add  threepence  a  day  to  the  family  income. 
But  as  the  husband  averages  fourpence  a  day  throughout  the  whole 
year,  earning  as  much  as  ten  in  sowing  time  and  in  harvest,  the 
united  gains  of  seven  persons  amount  to  sevenpence.  Their 
common  food  is  small  potatoes,  bread  of  inferior  wheat,  sometimes 
mixed  with  barley,  and,  though  they  may  occasionally  taste  wine, 
their  ordinary  drink  is  water.  A  few  condunents  with  their  potatoes 
are  the  luxury  which  tLey  chiefly  prize.  In  Passover  they  eat  a 
i  it  tic  meat;  because  they  generally  keep  a  pig,   on  fattening 
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which  they  spend  one  half-penny  or  six  graui  a  day.  When  it 
is  very  young  they  manage  to  pick  up  sufficient  vegetables  for  it 
in  the  fields ;  hut  they  are  soon  obliged  to  go  to  market.  They 
are  often  asked  why  they  do  not  lay  by  some  money ;  hut  they 
always  reply  that  the  pig  is  their  Savings  Bank.  What  they 
spend  upon  him  comes  back  to  them  in  due  season  ;  so  they  wisely 
continue  to  cast  their  bread  thus  upon  the  porkers.  When  he  is 
killed  they  get  ten  or  twelve  dollars  for  the  best  parts  ;  and  feast 
^cDi  selves  besides  on  the  remainder  for  a  week.  Being  honest, 
sober,  and  industrious,  they  manage  in  this  manner  to  pass  a  quiet 
and  useful  life  ;  and  form  a  class  of  subjects  whom  we  are 
bound  to  treat  with  respect  and  consideration. 

In  the  store-ro(Mn  where  we  found  Mr.  P ,  we  saw  numerous 

sacks  of  cotton,  raw  and  worked  ;  as  well  as  a  heap  of  wool  from 
the  Merino  sheep,  which  he  has  introduced.  It  is  cut  before  it  is 
washed  ;  there  being  here  no  pure  stream  into  which  the  flocks 
can  be  driven  at  shearing  time.  We  also  saw  his  iJankin  cotton. 
Sea  Island  cotton,  the  maize  with  its  diuretic  beard,  San  Santonio 
barley,  exactly  resembHng  wheat.  In  a  pretty  square  court,  in 
the  centre  of  the  house,  were  the  jasmin  and  the  honeysuckle ; 
and  beyond,  in  the  back  garden,  not  more  than  twenty  yards  square, 
grew  Portugal  and  Mandarin  oranges.  Sea  Island  cotton,  pome- 
granates, lemons,  ground  pistachios,  kidney  beans,  figs,  carda- 
moms, vines,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees  and  plants.  Over  the 
way,  in  front  of  his  house,  another  small  garden,  every  inch  of 
which  was  brought  into  use,  contained,  among  other  things,  the 
rose  of  Jericho,  the  prickly  pear,  the  olive,  potato,  cumin,  <fec. 

From  his  gardens,  after  a  collation  of  Malta,  Malaga,  and 
Marsala  wines  with  Cassabar  melons,  we  went  to  one  of  his  offices, 
where  some  pretty  women  were  weighing  cotton,  and  receiving 
and  paying  for  yam.  It  is  the  custom  to  tie  each  bundle  with  a 
piece  of  red  thread,  which  amounts  to  a  considerable  quantity  in 
the  year,  and  is  rather  expensive  :  but  this  ornament  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  as  the  merchants  of  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia, 
Genoa,  &c.  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  will  not  look  at  the  cotton 
secured  in  any  other  way. 

We  were  now  led  through  several  streets  to  a  house  with  a 
pretty  little  court.  A  flight  of  steps  round  this  led  to  a  loft  where 
two  looms  were  at  work  ;  with  one  a  man  was  making  a  piece  of 
striped  white  stuff  for  trowsers  ;  with  the  other  a  boy  was  pro- 
ducing a  sort  of  Maltese  blue  plaid.     A  hard  day's  work  brings 
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tfaem  in  each  tenpence  a  day«  In  aaother  place  we  saw  a  loom' 
with  a  narrow  cotton-piece  for  sailcloths.  Further  on  we  were 
shown  a  Maltese  jenny,  spinning  white  cotton  and  nankin  at  the 
same  time.  The  centre  wheel  was  turned  by  a  amart -looking 
young  woman,  who  seemed  rather  awkward  at  performing  her  cir- 
cumrolutions  beneath  the  eyes  of  a  parcel  of  strangers. 

An  analysis  of  the  annual  distribution  of  money  caused  by  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  Malta  may  be  interesting.  Taking  the 
year  ocmceming  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect  most  accurate 
information,  namely  18^3,  it  appears  that  nine  thousand  and  ten 
persons  were  employed  as  follows  : — 

During  the  whole  working  year  (I'anno  lavorativo),  calculated' 
at  300  days,  the  beating  of  9450  quintals,*  or  189,000  pese,  at 
2  J  per  day  per  man,  fully  occupied  252  individuals  at  7i  taris 
per  day. — Total,  47,250  scudi. 

Spinning  the  same  (at  i  rotolo  per  day)  occupied  6400  persons, 
receiving  1  tari  2i  grani  per  day. — TotaJ,  180,000  scudi. 

Weaving  34,000  pieces  of  sau-cloth  and  other  manufactures, 
partly  mixed  with  English  yam,  occupied  1500  persons  at  3  tari 
17  grani.— Total,  144,375. 

In  the  next  stage  (I'incannatura,  torcitura,  orditura,  e  far 
cai^neUi)  800  persons  were  occupied  at  an  average  of  1  tari  5  J 
grani  per  day. — Total,  25,500. 

The  concluding  op^ation  occupied  58  individuals  at  3  tari.^— - 
Tot»l,  4350. 

So  that  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  its  present  state,  distributear 
401,575  scudi  among  nine  thousand  persons ;  whilst  480,755 
scudi  go  to  the  landed  proprietors  for  the  raw  cotton,  making  a 
grand  total  of  882,330  scudi,  or  73,527?. 

Malta  exports  cotton,  raw  and  manufactured,  to  Barbary, 
Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  Trieste,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Ancona,  Venice,  and  other  places.  Most  of  the  sail- 
cloth it  producer  is  sold  to  the  various  vessels,  especially  the 
Greek,  that  come  into  harbour.  At  one  time,  also,  it  sent  a  good 
deal  of  Nankin  yarn  to  France  and  England  ;  but  since  the 
imitation  of  this  once  valuable  article  has  been  brought  to  perfee- 

^  Cotton  is  weighed  by  the  quintal  of  114  rotoli,  or  20  pest  coUa  roffione, 
with  allowance,  the  ordinary  quintal  bdng  only  100  rotoli ;  175  pounds 
English  is  one  quintal  of  100  rotolL — One  scudo  contains  12  taris,  equal  to 
20  pence,  at  Ihe  rate  of  12  scudi  for  IL,  Malta  currency.  One  tari 
makes  20  grani,  of  which  12  make  one  penny. 
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tion,  it  has  rapidly  fallen  off  in  price.  What  sold  for  78  scudi  in 
1843  sold  in  1845  for  60  scudi;  and  this  year  was  offered  for  52. 
I  must  mention,  however,  that  1843  seems  to  have  been  the 
palmy  year  for  trade  in  Malta,  the  value  of  the  exports  having 
fallen  off  by  10,000?.  since  that  period.  This  may  account  for 
the  increased  nunj>er  of  beggars  in  the  streets  of  Malta. 

Before  quitting  our  kind  and  hospitable  friend,  we  accompanied 
him  to  the  church,  a  very  fine  building,  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  ;  and  also  to  the  Campo  Experimentale,  or  experi* 
m^ital  fii^  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Malta,  where  we  saw 
the  progre06  of  nunwrous  experiments  which  were  being  made  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  will  best  grow  without  being 
watered.  Where  there  is  so  muoh  sun,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
if  sufficient  rain  fall  most  plants  will  come  to  perfection  ;  but  in 
Malta,  where  drought  is  so  frequent,  the  essential  point  is  to  dis- 
cover those  portions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  tiiat  thrive  best  in 
the  absence  of  moisture.  Sweet  potatoes,  common  potatoes, 
maize,  and  several  kinds  of  cotton  seemed  to  succeed  admirably. 

During  this  little  trip  1  learned  a  great  deal,  and  was  reminded 
moreover  that  we  commonly  give  too  little  thought  to  what  is  going 
•on  among  our  own  subjects,  in  our  own  possessions.  Would  not  a 
wise  government  foster  the  spirit  of  indifetry  which  has  sprung  up 
in  Malta  ?  How  easily  might  the  superabundant  population  of  the 
island,  which  now  overflows  the  narrow  limits  assigned  by  nature, 
and  spreads  over  all  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, be  employed  usefully  in  develc^ing  the  infant  manufacture 
which  has  been  created !  Competition  with  Great  Britain  there 
would  be  none  of  course  to  fear,  and  any  effect  that  could  be  pro- 
duced on  the  vast  trade  of  our  country  would  be  beneficial ;  in  all 
-fine  works  it  is  the  practice  to  mix  English  with  Maltese  yarn. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  worthily  should  we  he  fulfilling  the 
responsible  duties  which  we  undertook  when  we  assumed  the  pro^ 
tectorate  over  the  Maltese  people,  by  (Erecting  their  energies  into 
-such  a  path.  When  we  cease  to  allow  our  attention  to  be  diverted 
l)y  a  net-work  of  impregnable  fortifications,  and  a  magnificent 
harbour,  from  the  interests,  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  hundred 
thousand  souls,  we  shall  be  better  consulting  our  dignity  as  a 
nation  than  we  do  at  present. 
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HUNGER. 


I  SHALL  not  struggle  more, 

Nor  longer  strive  for  food, 
I  Ve  lost  all  vital  power. 
And  energy  of  blood  : 
I  sink  apace,  and  feel 

The  stillness  of  the  gravey — 
To  whom  can  I  s^peal. 
Or  what  is  left  to  save  ? 

Still  I  want  bread,  and  bread   I 
crave. 
Or  scraps  or  dusty  crumbs, 
Until  my  senses  rave. 
Or  madness  numbs. 

0  Heaven  !  and  thou  art  kind. 
To  grant  a  soft  release. 

By  waste  of  flesh  and  mind, — 

By  gradual  decrease  ! — 
Not  torn  away  in  pride^ 

Nor  mow'd  in  fulness  down. 
Nor  frenzied  out  to  suicide. 

By  intellect  overthrown. 

1  sighM  for  bits  of  bread, 

Oft  thrown  unto  the  dogs  ; 
And  gnawM  my  gums  until  they  bled, 

At  victuals  mashM  for  hogs ; 
And  fancied  that  this  earth 

Was  barren  to  mine  eye. 
Where  beasts  could  fatten  from  their 
birth, 

And  man  with  hunger  die. 

What  pangs  I  felt,  when  painM, 

My  first  desire  for  food. 
As  if  my  stomach  drainM 

My  arteries  of  blood ! 


And  then  I  raved,  and  wept, 
And  long'd  with  starving  glare, 

Until  exhausted  Nature  slept 
*Midst  banquets  rich  and  rare. 

Why  dread  the  angry  cloud 

Of  thunder,  tempest,  rain. 
When  there  ^s  an  element  as  loud. 

That  rages  in  our  brain  ? — 
When  dizzy  ears  no  more 

Can  hear  the  howling  cry 
Of  famishM  organs,  in  tilieir  roar 

For  hopeless  charity  ? 

By  genius  was  I  cursed. 

By  passion  undermined, 
Or  was  I  in  that  cradle  nursed. 

Which  desecrates  mankind  ? 
No  matter — let  me  glance 

Above,  below,  around, — 
Oh !  where,  save  mimic  countenance. 

Can  charity  be  found  ? 

Nought  left,  but  to  desire 

That  in  another  life 
No  more  can  hunger  dire 

Promote  such  vital  strife  ! 
I  have  no  use  for  stomach,  jaws. 

Teeth,  gums,  Or  bowels — let  it  be. 
As  here  I  faiPd  in  Nature's  laws, 
I  need  them  not  eternally  ! 

Still  I  want  bread,  and  bread  I 
crave. 
Or  scraps,  or  dusty  crumbs^ 
Until  my  senses  rave. 
Or  madness  numbs. 


Sich  Bed,  Manchester,  dth  Jvly,  1846. 


-■«»< 
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**  The  judgments  of  God  are  for  ever  unchangeable :  neither  is  He  wearied  hy 
the  long  process  of  Time,  and  won  to  give  His  blessing  in  one  age  to  that  which 
He  hath  cursed  in  another." — Walter  Raleigh. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 
HENRY   THE   THIBD» 

1216—1268.  Surrounded  by  eyil  omens,  the  son  of  Jobii 
succeeded  to  the  English  throne.  The  sister  of  Arthur  lived,  the 
phantom  of  a  disturbed  succession.  The  actual  power  if  not  the 
name  of  King,  was  held  by  a  foreign  prince  ;  to  whom  a  great  part 
of  the  English  baronage  adhered,  and  who  claimed  the  country  in 
right  of  his  wife,  a  niece  of  the  dead  king.  Henry  was  himself  a 
child,  little  more  than  nine  years  old.  And  when,  on  the  tenth  day 
after  his  father's  death,  he  was  led  to  the  abbey  church  of 
Gloucester  to  take  the  oath  administered  to  English  kings,  his  head 
was  encircled,  not  by  the  round  and  top  of  sovereignty,  but  by  a 
plain  gold  fillet  hastily  prepared  to  supply  its  place.  The  crown 
lay  embedded  in  the  Lincoln  marshes,  with  the  other  treasures  of 
his  father. 

But  the  oath  was  taken  ;  the  new  reign  was  proclaimed  ;  the 
guardianship  of  the  king's  minority  was  entrusted  to  Earl  Marshal 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  the  title  of  Meetor  Regis  et  BBgni  ;  full 
amnesty  for  the  past  and  lawful  liberties  for  the  future  were 
announced  throughout  the  kingdom  i  and  clouds  which  threatened 
at  the  outset  began  to  melt  away.     "We  have  persecuted  the 

*  father  for  evil  demeanour,'*  said  the  moderate  and  wary  Pembroke, 

*  and  worthily.  Yet  this  young  child  whom  you  see  before  you,  a» 
<  he  is  in  years  tender,  so  he  is  innocent  of  his  father  s  doings. 

*  Wherefore  let  us  appoint  him  our  king  and  governor,  and  the  yoke 

*  of  foreign  servitude  let  us  cast  from  us.'  In  the  spirit  of  this 
address,  and  with  the  hope  of  uniting  against  Louis  the  chiefs  of 
both  parties  of  opposing  barons,  he  summoned  a  great  council  to 

*  Continued  from  Vol.  iii.,  p.  472. 
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meet  at  Bristol  in  a  fortnight  after  the  accession,  on  the  12th  of 
INoYemher,  1216. 

It  was  attended  hy  many  leading  members  of  the  confederacy 
against  John,  and  the  Great  ChM*ter  appears  to  have  been  discussed 
at  this  council,  probably  for  the  first  time,  with  nothing  of  party 
Tirulence  or  personal  hostility.  Every  clause  of  a  temporary 
fiature  was  struck  from  it.  The  Regent,  who  acted  as  mediator, 
-suggested  a  suspension  of  those  clauses  in  relation  to  aids  and 
scutages,  and  forest  abuses,  which  bore  the  hardest  on  the  ancient 
•claims  of  the  crown  ;  but  he  expressly  limited  the  suspension  to 
«uch  time  as  a  more  ample  consideration  eould  be  given  to  them, 
by  a  yet  fuller  assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  several  manifest 
improvements  in  regard  to  heirships  and  wardships  were  intro- 
•dttced ;  and  the  council  closed  with  a  solemi^  rat^ation  of  the 
^previsions  of  the  Great  Charter. 

The  ptooeedings  of  this  council  determined  the  fate  of  the 
French'  invasion,  ajid  eettled  the  succession.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury 
headed  a  band  of  popular  nobles  who  left  the  side  of  Louis  Capet ; 
•evon  William  d'Albiney^  who  had  narrowly  escaped  a  halter  at  the 
liands  of  John,  joined  the  standard  of  hi&  son ;  and  in  a  battle 
'which  was  fought  within  little  leas  than  a  year  in  Lincoln  streets, 
•and  which  was  in  those  days  quaintly  called  The  Fair  of  Lincoln^ 
the  Franeh,  and  the  barons  who  still  adhered  to  them,  wei!0 
decisively  routed.  In  September,  1218,  Louis  bade  farewell  to 
England,  and  the  standard  of  Bobert  Fitz^ter  himself  was 
imfurled  for  Henry  the  Third. 

A  second  confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter  idgnahsed  the 
^lepartore  of  the  French*  The  word  of  Pembroke  had  not  beea 
^iven  vainlyv  Could  it  even  have  been  safely  so  given,  the  Regent 
was  wiser  Uian  to  hesitate^  seeing  the  temper  of  the  time.  The 
auspended  clauses,  as  he  had  promised,  reopened  popular  counsels^ 
and  formed  the  basis  of  important  additions  to  the  Charter.  Th^ 
mibjeet  of  dower  and  alieaations  occupied  many  of  these  ;  and  to 
Ihem  were  added  enactments  that  all  men  should  enjoy  equal 
liberties,  that  esouage,  orscutage,  should  be  levied  as  in  Henry  the 
Second's  reign,  and  that  every  castle  built  or  rebuilt  since  the 
oommenoement  of  the  civil  war  should  be  aA  once  demolished.  The 
•olauses  relating  to  forests  and  warrens  wove  at  the  same  time 
•withdrawn,  and  formed  into  a  separate  instrument,  with  the  name 
«f  the  '  Charter  of  Forests,'  by  which  all  forests  inclosed  since 
the  death  of  Richard  the  First  were  ordered  to  be  thrown  open  ; 
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aD  ott^wiies  for  forest  c^Emices  in  the  same  interval  taken  awi^; 
fine  and  imj^isonment  for  killing  the  royal  yenison  substituted 
in  pSace  of  torture  and  death  ;  the  violent  and  unjust  forest^ 
eotirtB^  made  subject  to  regulation  and  control  ;  illegal  tolls 
arbolished  ;  ai^  the  right  to  cultivate  and  improve  their  own  lands 
eonfirmed  to  the  holders  of  estates  within  the  royal  warrens.  These' 
statutes  passed  tlirongh  many  later  vicissitudes  ;  but  in  the  state 
whermn  they  reeeivedoonfinnation  on  that  memorable  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1^17,  they  remain  upon  our  En^sh  Statute  Book  to  this  day. 
They  were  now  also  extended  to  Ireland  by  the  prudent  suggestion 
of  Pembroke  ;  and  every  EngHedi  sheriff  received  copies,  with  com* 
mand  to  read  them  publicly  at  the  county  courts,  and  strictly  to 
enfbree  their  observance. 

The  remaining  two  years  of  the  regency  of  Pembroke  passed  in 
eomparative  quiet ;  with  such  occasional  interruption  as  tended 
but  to  show  die  not  unhealthy  spirit  of  inquiry  and  insubordiDation 
now  abroad  throughout  England*  Pope  Honorius  t^e  Thu*d,  in 
light  of  feudal  claim  declaring  himself  Henry's  guardian,  had 
commanded' legate  Gkialo  to  watoh  over  Henry's  safety  and  p*oteGi 
his  rights  ;  and  in  the  name  of  the  regent  and  legate,  the  young 
king's  mother  having  somewhat  indecently  left  her  son,  to  fly  back 
to  ^e  embraces  of  her  first  husband^  the  government  was  adminis* 
tered.  On  the  great  Earl  Marshal's  death,  Hubert  de  Burgh  the 
Justiciary  succeeded  him  by  a  kind  of  general  agreement  as 
regent ;  but  P^idulph  had  now  taken  the  place  of  Gualo,  and 
a^»ears  to  have  intngued  to  procupe  for  a  Poitevin  chnrchmani 
Peter  de3>  Roches,  one  of  John's  bishops  and  favourites,  the  cus- 
tody of  the  person  of  t^e  king.  Hubert  (who  was  a  well>inten^ 
tioned  thou^  not  a  very  sagacious  man,  an  unshaken  savant  of 
the  throne,  and  of  sufficient  family  pretension  to  have  saved  him 
firom  the  *  dunghill '  epidiets  of  ^ake^are)  represented  and 
protected  what  were  called  the  English  interests  at  the  court  f 
Peter  des  Roches  (ehiefly  famous  for  his  exUtivagant  tastes  and 
supple  talents),  championed  foreign  favourites,  and  surrounded  the 
throne  with  those  secret  jealousies,  and  that  open  profligacy  an^! 
profusion,  which  gave  its  first  impression  to  the  *  waxen  heart ' 
of  Henry,  and  had  such  influence  on  his  reign. 

The  earliest  great  council  to  which  the  name  of  Parliament 
appears  to  have  been  given,  vmsoaUed  together  six  years  after  Pem<> 
broke's  death,  under  an  urgent  pressure  of  necessity.  The  court 
was  impoverished  and  wanted  money.    Tlie  barons  refused  it.    The 
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pretence  was  made  of  a  threatened  invasion  bj  France ;  but  siill 
the  great  tenants  of  the  crown  refused.  Negotiations  were  then 
opened.  It  appeared  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  officers  of 
the  court  had  openly  disregarded  the  provisions  of  the  Charters,  and 
laughed  at  their  so>called  confirmation  ;  and  it  was  now  demanded 
•that  a  final  and  solemn  ratification  should  be  made  of  Magna 
Charta  and  of  Charta  de  Forest^.  This  was  done.  They  occupy 
the  first  page  of  the  statute  book,  under  the  entry  of  the  9th  of 
Henry  III.,  but  are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  were  ratified  in 
the  second  year  of  the  reign.  Upon  this,  a  subsidy  was  no  longer 
withheld.  It  was  yielded  in  the  shape  of  a  fifteenth  of  all  movables  ; 
but  the  money  was  to  be  placed  in  the  treasury,  and  none  of  it 
taken  out  before  the  king  was  of  age,  unless  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm,  and  in  the  presence  of  six  bishops  and  six  earls.  One 
sees,  in  this  great  transaction,  the  germ  of  all  that  was  worthiest 
of  a  free  people  in  the  after-course  of  English  history.  The 
eheck  of  popular  and  parliamentary  control  is  for  the  first  time 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the 
issue  of  the  unequal  conflict  determined  at  once  and  for  ever. 

But  the  discovery  was  made  last  where  it  most  behoved  it  to 
have  been  earliest  made.  Within  four  days  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Charter,  the  commissioners  for  assessment  and  collection  of 
the  subsidy  were  at  work  ;  and  as  the  only  thought  seemed  to  be 
to  get  the  money,  the  only  care  was  to  spend  it  when  obtained. 
In  the  difficult  part  he  had  to  play,  the  regent  lost  favour  both 
with  the  court  and  the  people.  With  the  aid  of  the  one  he  had 
driven  des  Roches  from  the  government,  with  that  of  the  other  he 
had  put  violent  restraints  upon  popular  disorder  and  insubordination  ; 
but  he  had  not  sufficient  help  or  sympathy  from  either,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  regency  in  1227,  to  retain  his  office  of  justiciary 
for  more  than  five  years  ;  though  in  the  days  of  his  fall,  when 
dragged  out  of  sanctuary  by  some  soldiers  of  the  king,  it  is 
recorded  that  an  honest  blacksmith  refused  to  put  fetters  on  the 
man  '^  who  had  fought  so  well  against  the  French,  and  who  had 
preserved  England  from  aliens. 

Alien  favouritism  had  meanwhile  succeeded  under  the  cham- 
pionship of  Peter  des  Roches,  not  without  warning  of  its  danger* 
In  the  very  year  of  Hubert's  disgrace,  the  great  council  (or,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  call  it,  the  Parliament)  refused  an  aid  to  Henry. 
In  vain  he  pleaded  poverty.  The  Earl  of  Chester,  speaking  for 
the  rest,  plainly  told  him  that,  his  faithful  barons  suffered  not  less 
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ihau  lie  did,  by  the  sune  wasteful  expenditure.  Irritated  by 
refusal,  lie  threw  himself  more  completely  into  the  power  of  the 
Foiteyin.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  foreign  creatures  were  brought 
OTer  into  England,  and  placed  in  offices  of  trust.  The  men  of 
andent  family,  now  wedded  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  as  jealously 
as  the  Saxon  had  ever  been,  saw  themselres  displaced  for  the 
foreign  jester,  tool,  or  pander ;  and  they  turned — these  so-called 
Norman  barons — as  even  Norman  kings  in  like  ways  unfriended 
or  deserted  had  seen  it  to  be  their  interest  to  turn,  to  a  People 
now  neither  Norman  nor  Saxon,  but  united  inseparably  on  their 
English  soil. 

Historians  have  been  very  reluctant  to  admit  this  element  in  the 
Plantagenet  goyemment  of  England  ;  and  it  is  still  the  custom  to 
treat  of  this  reign  of  Henry  III.  as  a  mere  struggle  for  the  pre** 
dominance  of  aristocracy  or  monarchy.  But  beneath  the  surface, 
the  other  and  more  momintous  power  is  yisible  enough.  It  is  that 
which  now  heayes  and  stirs  the  outward  and  yisible  influences 
of  authority.  It  is  that  which  is  to  turn  what  might  else  haye 
been  a  paltry  struggle  for  court  favour  or  military  power,  easily 
terminable,  into  that  war  of  principles  which  ran  its  course  with 
varying  fortune  through  all  later  history,  awful  and  irreconcileable. 
The  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  towns  are  for  the  first  time 
cognizable  in  this  reign  as  an  independent  and  important  class  ; 
enriched  by -that  very  intercourse  with  foreigners  which  was  so 
hateful  to  the  barons ;  invested  with  privileges  wnmg  frcwn  the 
poverty  of  their  lords  ;  no  longer  liable  to  individual  services,  but 
in  place  of  them  paying  common  rents  ;  with  guilds  and  charters 
as  inviolable  as  the  fees  of  the  great  proprietor  ;  and  with  the 
right,  as  little  now  to  be  disputed  as  that  of  the  '-feudal  superior 
had  been,  to  hold  fairs  and  demand  tolls,  to  choose  their  own 
magistrates  and  enact  their  own  laws.  On  the  hearing  of  such 
men  as  these,  the  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter,  read  aloud  from 
time  to  time  in  their  County  Courts,  could  not  have  fallen  as  a 
mere  empty  sound.  It  might  be  but  half-enfranchisement  thus  pro* 
claimed ;  with  still  unresisted  slavery  in  the  classes  directly  beneath 
them,  it  could  be  little  more  than  that ;  but  it  pointed  to  where 
freedom  was,  accustomed  them  to  its  forms  and  claims,  and  helped 
them  onward  in  the  direction  where  it  lay.  They  knew,  now, 
ihat  it  assuredly  lay  not  with  Peter  des  Roches  and  his  associates  ; 
And  they  joined  the  barons  against  the  foreign  favourite. 
•    ^enry,  urged  by  his  necessities,  made  two  attempts  in  1233  to 
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call  a  parliaonent.  Sk  BummonsoB  were  in  both  inirtaiioes  nSumA; 
and  the  messengers  who  bore  tlie  refusal,  migki  have  added  ttke  «ft 
unwonted  tidings,  thc^  songs  were  now  daily  to  be  beard  against  &e 
l&70urite, filled  with  warnings tothe sovereign.  Amid  other' s^sa 
and  portents  of  social  diange  had  luiiem  the  political  ballad.  laii 
shone  forth  the  first  "dera  ^figiee  of  the  Poileyin JBishc^.;  ninoUb  ai 
the  counting  of  monej  as  bye  was  slowin  eipoun^fing  the  gospel ;  ekk* 
img  panmount  in  Exchequer,  when  he  ought  to  be  in  WindMoter/; 
pondering  on  pounds  and  not  upon  his  book;  prefiM&i^luGre.toL«k«} 
and  setting  more  store  by  a  handful  of  marks  than  by  all'^  dao» 
trines  of  their  namesake  saint.  Would  the  king  avoid  the  :afaq»- 
wreck  of  his  kingdom,  it  asked  ?  then  let  him  diun  for  erer  tbe 
stones  and  rocks  (Roches)  in  his  wkj.  The  warning  was  ipiiobly 
followed  \xp.  The  standard  of  rebeUion  was  let  loose  in  i^ 
Welsh  districts  l^  no  less  a  person  -than  Pembroke -s  son.;  ike 
diergy,  oppressed  by  Papid  tax  and  tallage,  began  to  tidM 
part  in  t^e  general  discontent ;  and  in  midst  of  a  feast  ak  ihm 
palace,  Edmund  of  Canterbury  (Langtons  miccessor)  presented 
himself  with  a  statement  of  imtional  grievances  and  a  demand  for 
immediate  redress.  His  father,  he  reminded  the  king,  had.  ineH 
nigh  forfeited  his  crown  ;  the  English  peqple,  he  added,  wouM 
never  submit  to  be  trampled  upon  by  foreigners  in  England;  and 
for  hknself,  he  should  excommunicate  all  who  any  longer  refiisad^ 
in  that  crisis  of  danger,  to  support  the  reform  of  the  go^^^ramanEt 
and  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  This  was  in  February,  1234.  Ill 
April  a  parliament  had  assembled  ;  Petcar  and  his  Poitevins  wave 
on  their  way  home  across  the  sea  ;  the  ministers  wbo  had  made 
themselves  hateful  were  dismissed:  and  the  oppoaiti<m  barona 
were  in  power,. 

This  will  read  like  the  langui^e  of  a  modem  day  ;  b«t  if  these 
events  have  any  historic  significance,  they  es^lish  what  can  &bAj 
in  the  modem  phrase  be  prop^ly  described  as  ministerial  xsesffiiB- 
aibility  and  parliamentary  control.  Nor  were  they  the  dK^ated 
events  of  their  class  which  marked  the  feeling  of  the  tine. 
Again  and  f^in,  during  tibk  prolonged  reign,  the  same  ineidents 
recur,  in  precisely  the  same  circle  of  T^istance  and  submissiQii. 
Subsidies  are  requested,  and  cont^nptuously  refused  ;  grievanees 
are  redressed,  and  aid  is  giv^a.  Then,  when  Court  cof^rs  are 
filled.  Court  promises  are  forgotten ;  till  distress  brings  round  again 
the  old  piteous  petition,  and  assistance  is  once  more  yielded,  with 
new  conditions  of  restraint  and  Comttitutional  safeguards  hitherto 
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trndenianded.  In  £ye  jean  from  ihe  time  of  whioh  I  Iwve 
trealing,  tbe  money  granted  wift  paid  into  the^liuida  of  leleoted 
barons,  with  as  striot  a  proyiso  for  aocosnt  aa  modem  FaiJiamenl& 
bave  claimed  orer  public  expenditure ;  while  in  two  jeara  later, 
on  ihe  payment  of  certain  monies  to  the  Ezobeqner,  the  city  of 
London  exacted  a  stipulation  that  the  Justidary,  Chaneellor,  and 
Treasurer,  might  hereafter  be  iqypointed  with  the  consent  of  Par- 
lisment,  and  hold  their  offices  only  during  good  behaviour.  And 
thus  it  was  ^at  the  great  lawyer,  Bracteo,  at  the  close  of  a  raga 
which  he  adorned  with  his  judicial  talents,  and  made  remarkable 
by  the  composition  of  a  treatise  which  went  hx  to  establish  uni- 
formity of  legal  practice,  f<Mmd  himself  able  to  reekon  as  superior  to 
the  King,  *  not  only  God  and  the  law  by  ^ieh  he  is  made  king, 
but  his  great  conrt  of  earls  and  barons ;  so  that  if  he  were  without 
a  bridle,  that  is  the  law,  tiiey  ought  to  put  a  bndle  upon  him. '  This 
court,  this  Curia  Begis,  consisting  of  Chief  Justiciary,  Chancellor, 
Constable,  Marital,  Chamberlain,  Steward,  and  Treasurer,  was 
what  in  modem  time  might  be  called  the  Cabinet  of  the  King. 

In  1236,  being  then  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  Hemy  married 
Elean^,  the  daughter  of  Raymond  Count  of  Prorenee.  Bmat 
w^e  ih»  fes^yities  at  ^e  marriage  and  coronatum,  and  most 
minute  are  the  descriptive  raptures  of  the  contemporary  chronicler, 
who  declares  that  the  whole  world  could  not  produce  a  more  glo- 
rious and  ravishmg  spectacle.  Y^  all  tiukt  so  moved*  the  good 
Mathew  of  Paris  may  pass  away  for  us  into  quiet  oblivion,  saving 
one  iSgure  of  the  coronaticm  crowd.  He  who  served  at  the  feast 
as  High  Steward,  with  the  basin  of  water,  has  outlived  the  rest  of 
tile  pageant.  He  was  of  the  great  family  of  de  Montfort.  His 
grandfathw,  descended  from  ^  French  king,  had,  by  marriage 
with  Robert  of  Leicester's  heiress,  obtained  his  English  estates 
1^  earldom.  His  father  had  led  .tiie  terribld  crusades  against  the 
heretic  Albigenses,  which  stained  wi^  so  mncfa  gentle  Uood  the 
p<medom  of  Innocent  the  Third.  But  with  the  son  ihe  fame  of 
h(4h  had  increcuBed ;  for  to  the  extraordinary  personal  stature, 
strength,  and  beauty  of  his  race,  he  joined  a  power  of  command* 
and  a  persuasive  genius  whidi  subdued  or  fascinated  all  men.  At 
a  time  when  to  be  of  foreign  descent  was  to  be  marked  for  popular 
dbtrust,  de  Monlfort,  alone  among  the  nobles  of  the  court,  was 
singled  out  for  the  favour  ci  the  people.  He  was  but  seven  years 
older  than  Henry ;  yet  the  gravity  of  his  repute,  the  dark  ground 
(tf  r^gious  enthusiaEon  which  set  off  the  lustre  of  lus  military 
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fame,  his  patronage  of  learnings  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
peaceful^  arts,  were  spread  afar  over  Europe.  The  men  of 
the  court  intrigued  against  him ;  but  their  leader  Richard,  the 
skilful  and  powerful  brother  of  the  soyereign,  he  swifUj  changed 
into  his  own  associate  and  peculiar  friend.  The  king  was  jealous 
of  his  power ;  yet  in  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  own  marriage, 
and  while  he  was  yet  chUdless,  he  saw  de  Montfort  wedded  to  his 
sister  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen.  There  passed  a  whisper  at 
^ese  nuptials  that  he  was  surely  aiming  for  a  throne  ;  but  with 
that  old  chapel,  and  the  name  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  there  came 
to  be  connected  in  after  years  a  yet  more  daring  and  more 
enduring  ambition.  The  birth  of  Prince  Edward  in  the  third 
year  of  Henry's  marriage  gave  fresh  direction  to  men's  thoughts, 
but  Henry's  impatience  of  his  kinsman  only  strengthened.  He 
looked  with  yague  discomfort  and  fear  on  one  whom  the  people 
honoured,  whom  the  clergy  trusted,  and  whom  the  barons  were 
content  should  represent  them.  One  day  an  insult,  an  office  of 
trust  the  next,  showed  the  vacillation  of  his  doubts  and  dread.  At 
length  he  sent  him  to  an  honourable  exile  in  Guienne ;  appointing 
him  its  governor  by  royal  patent,  and  committing  it  in  charge  to 
his  fame  to  save  that  province  from  surrender  and  loss  in  a  serious 
existing  rebellion. 

Much  happened  in  the  interval  before  Henry  and  de  Montf(H*t 
again  stood  face  to  face.  The  connexions  of  the  young  queen 
had  inundated  the  land  with  new  foreign  adventurers.  Three  of 
her  uncles  grasped  the  chief  offices  of  state.  William  of  Valence 
became  paramount  at  court,  Peter  of  Savoy  seized  the  honour  of 
Richmond,  and  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  obtained 
by  Boniface  of  Savoy,  through  whose  peaceful  robes  there 
glittered  a  coat  of  mail  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration.  Loud 
was  the  national  dissatisfaction.  Judgment,  it  cried  out,  is  now 
entrusted  to  the  unjust,  the  laws  to  outlaws,  peace  to  the  turbu- 
lent, and  justice  to  wrongdoers.  It  appealed  to  the  king's  brother 
*  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  another  successful  opposition  ;  but 
the  prudent  and  powerful  Richard,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  popular  l)arons,  had  suddenly  become  captive  to  the  charms  of 
the  queen's  young  sister,  and  for  the  present  found  himself  per- 
force a  favourer  of  the  alien  faction.  Then  came  over  Beatrice, 
Countess  of  Provence,'  whom  Dante  celebrates  for  her  four 
daughter-queens,  to  see  the  good  fortune  of  her  children.  Then 
bethought  herself  the  dowager  Isabella,  now  Countess  de  la  Marche, 
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that  this  family  of  Proyence  might  surely  spare,  to  herself  and  her 
Poiteyins,  some  share  of  the  treasures  and  offices  of  her  son's 
wealthy  court.  Wherefore,  over  came  Alice  her  daughter,  her  son 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  another  William  of  Valence,  her  heloved  Aymar, 
and  her  whole  second  family.  And  with  them  came  foreign  artists 
for  the  royal  kitchens,  the  queen's  favourite  cook  heing  hrother  to 
the  Papal  Legate.  And  there  were  King's  men  and  Queen's  men, 
each  devouring  the  other ;  palmerworm  eaten  hy  locust,  locust 
by  cankerworm,  and  cankerworm  hy  caterpillar.  And  whether 
Poitevin,  Provencal,  or  Savoyard,  should  seize  the  highest  place 
or  flaunt  the  gayest  colours,  was  the  only  reasonable  doubt  that 
could  occur  to  the  discomfited  Englishman. 

And  then  there  fell  suddenly  on  all  this  gaiety  and  glory  the 
grim  shadow  of  a  Parliament.  In  1242,  to  Henry's  importunate 
demand  for  separate  aids  from  the  clergy  (already  overtaxed  by 
hideous  exactions  from  the  Court  of  Rome)  and  the  laity,  a  stem 
refusal  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  in  future  no  supply 
could  be  granted  but  by  the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom.  Certain 
grievances  having  then  been  removed,  the  money  granted  was 
placed  in  one  of  the  king's  castles,  under  the  care  of  four  barons 
in  the  confidence  of  parliament,  in  trust  for  its  proper  expen- 
diture. In  1244  another  piteous  parliamentary  appeal  was  made. 
But  as  the  last  previous  grant,  obtained  like  all  the  rest  on  solemn 
promise  that  the  Great  Charter  should  be  sacred,  had  been  followed 
by  special  and  gross  violations  of  its  safeguards,  this  parliament 
took  a  tone  more  bitter  and  refractory  than  its  predecessors.  It 
taxed  the  prince  with  the  grossest  extravagance ;  detailed  his  suc- 
cessive breaches  of  the  Charters  ;  told  him  it  would  not  trust  him 
further,  and  that  it  should  take  into  its  own  hands  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  chief  justiciary,  the  chancellor,  and  great  officers. 
The  plan,  as  it  was  afterwards  detailed,  seems,  to  have  been :  that 
four  of  the  barons  should  be  declared  conservators  of  the  liberties 
of  the  nation,  two  of  whom  should  always  attend  the  king,  to^ 
watch  over  the  administration  of  justice  and  regulate  the  public 
expenditure  ;  that  these  should  be  aj^inted  by  parliament  and  be 
removed  only  by  common  consent ;  that  parliament  should  have 
absolute  election  of  the  justiciary  and  the  chancellor ;  and  that  two 
justices  of  the  bench  and  two  barons  of  the  exchequer  should  be 
nominated  by  ^e  same  body,  and  hold  their  offices  independent  of 
the  crown. 

Henry  seems  for  a  little  while  to  have  roused  himself  at  this  point ; 
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to  hft^  Been  at  last,  through  the  thoughtless  fomes  of  idlenMs  and 
parade  which  cowmonly  surroiimded  hitn,  that  the  prerogatives  of 
tlie  crown  wore  eeiiousl j  menaced ;  and  to  have  thought  it  possihle 
to  ayert  the  danger  hj  trial  of  {what  was  really  foreign  io  his  aature) 
a  direct  and  sharp  t  jrann j«  He  declare<^  that  parliament  and  ym- 
mH  henceforward  were  enemies .  He  stretched  every  araiiahle  pre- 
rogative, in  defiance  of  every  charts.  The  fiuhjeet  was  tortured 
<m  all  the  ancient  racks  of  fine,  henevolence,  purveyance,  imd 
<i^ier  indefinite  sources  of  plunder  and  exaction.  The  J<wrs,  by 
inconceivable  oppression,  were  turned  into  revenue.  Nay,  he 
'eanvassed  for  even  private  aids  <m  specious  pretexts,  from  town  to 
town,  and  from  castle  to  castle,  till  the  bjre-word  was  c<»nmon 
against  him  th&i  the  kingdom  held  no  such  sturdy  beggar  as  the 
king. 

But  the  inevitable  issue  aw«ted  him.  In  1248  he  was  obligied 
to  meet  his  barons  and  knights  in  parlmment  once  more ;  and  the 
old  chronicler  recounts,  with  evident  unction,  the  bitter  upbraidings 
to  which  he  was  compelled  to  listen.  He  was  told  that  he  ought 
to  blush  to  ask  aid  from  a  pec^le  whom  he  had  canned  for  the 
society  of  aliens  ;  he  was  reproached  with  disparaging  Engliah 
blood  by  foreign  intermarriages ;  he  was  reminded,  in  r^erence  to 
late  atrocities  of  purveyance,  ^at  the  wine  and  food  consumed,  the 
very  clothes  w<M*n,  by  himsdf  and  his  un-English  household,  had  been 
forcibly  taken,  without  compensation,  from  the  Euglish  pec^le  ; 
that  foreign  mercha^nts  now  knew  that  property  was  no  longer 
sacred  in  England,  and  therefore  shunned  her  ports  as  though 
pirates  held  her  in  possession ;  nay  (such  the  minutias  to  which  th^ 
descended),  that  the  poor  fishermen  of  the  coast  were  forced  to  flee 
for  a  market  to  the  dber  side  of  the  channel,  in  avoidance  of  the 
hungry  thieves  who  purveyed  for  royalty.  The  king  reiterated, 
in  answer,  his  old,  penitent,  and  often  broken  prcHnises.  Determined 
to  have  additional  security,  the  barons  demanded  an  oiUh.  The 
oath  was  given  ;  uid,  of  course,  broken. 

In  1251  de  Montfort  and  Henry  met  in  the  royal  palace.  The 
Earl  was  known  to  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  pc^ular 
nobles,  and  to  have  advised  them  from  his  government  of  Guienne 
through  the  course  of  their  opposition  to  the  king.  He  now 
sought  personal  audience  of  H^iry  to  repel  certain  gross  doMcgea 
of  tyranny  and  extortion  invented  to  discredit  hhn  in  England. 
He  appealed  to  Henry's  own  knowledge  of  their  falsehood,  of  the 
character  of  his  wm  «ervioe6,  and  d£  ifaeir  inadefiHitet  rewards. 
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'^Tj^tfim  W0rd£  |)9  made  good,  mj  lord  kii^g,*  said  de  Ifontfort ; 
"^  k^ep  joiur  leovenaot  with  nie,  Aod  replace  woee  ei^peosea  I  haye 
^^  boro^  for  you  to  tbo  notorious  beggary  of  my  own  earldom.'  The 
%j»g,  a^ieiBg  his  brother  Bicbard  pass  over  in  the  ^un^il  to  de  Mont- 
^$ort  ^  #i4e  i  seeing  filoueester,  Hereford,  and  the  greatest  noblee  pre* 
:fii«sed  to  eh^mpion  )um  ;  broke  into  violent  passion,  and  Let  fall  the 
^«pitb^  of '  false  triutor.*  Upon  this,  it  is  said,  the  impetuous  earl 
'4hr^w  til^  lie  in  H^ary's  teeth.     '  You  are  a  king,'  he  added, 

*  Wh^  believes  that  you  are  a  Christian  ?     Of  what  use,  indeed, 

*  would  be  Christian  confession  to  you,  without  repentance  and 
'  ato»ejDent  ?  But  were  you  not  a  king,  you  should  atone  and 
^  fafxmt  that  in^idt  to  ^y  name.'  '  I  shall  never  repent  of  any- 
^  thing  so  much,'  retorted  Henry,  *  as  that  I  allowed  you  to  grow 
*^  and  fatte^PL  within  my  dominions.'  And  so  the  council  broke  up, 
laod  this  Mrfl^ge  scene  ended.  De  Montfort  returned  to  Guieni^, 
and  opposed  Prin^  Edward's  government ;  but  was  again  in 
iloglaud,  when  the  di^k  necessity  of  a  parliament  presented  itaelf 
to  flenry  agaiu. 

Z  do  not  advert  to  those  incidents  which  have  chiedly  occupied 
^^  histories  of  this  rei^,  but  which  se^a  of  trifling  import  to  what 
ihas  be^i  dwelt  on  h^e.  The  miserable  wars  in  France  and  Gas- 
eoBLf,  the  disputes  a^d  bickerings  with  Scotland  and  with  Wales, 
itide  negotiations  for  the  crown  of  Sicily  {accepted  by  Henry  for 
iiis  younger  son  Edmund,  after  Richard  had  refused  it  to  become 
king  of  the  Romans) ;  these  things  have  no  veritable  interest  or 
conceivable  imp(»*tance  for  us.  But  many  causes  arising  out  of 
4lhem,  incdreased  the  trouUes  of  the  king ;  and  it  was  with  despondent 
humility  and  submission  he  met  de  Montfort  and  the  parliament 
on  the  3rd  of  May  1253. 

At  the  suggestion  of  their  great  leader,  the  barons  had  resdved 
ito  surround  this  new  i^edge  and  promise  of  the  king  with  such 
^cumstwace  of  sol^miity  and  dread,  as  would  give  a  new  ai^d  more 
(fldriking  character  to  its  certain  subsequent  violation.  In  the  great 
haU  of  Westminster,  ^e  prdates  assembled  with  the  barons  and  the 
king.  The  Gr^t  Charters  were  unrolled  and  read  ;  and  the  awful 
curse  was  pronounced  by  the  archbishop,  which  'excommunicated, 
-^aiiiiMJaematlsed,  and  cut  off  £rom  the  threshold  of  holy  church,  all 
*  who  ^ould  by  wi;  or  device,  in  any  manner,  secretly  or  openly, 
''-fiolate,  dimini^,  or  change,  by  word  or  writing,  by  d^d  or 
'*  advice,  eilh^  tiie  liberdes  of  the  churchy  or  the  liberties  and 
^free  ousteins  contained  in  the^rreat  Charts  or  the  Ch^^^ter  of 
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'  Forests/  Rjmer,  in  describing  tliis  scene,  adds  tliat  the  original 
charter  of  King  John  was  afterwards  produced,  and  that  in  testi- 
mony to  posterity  of  this  dread  confinnation  of  it,  the  king,  the 
prelates,  and  the  barons  impressed  their  seals.  It  is  certain 
that  while  the  sentence  was  read  by  the  archbishop,  the  kins:  held 
his  hand  upon  his  heart  in  token  of  earnest  assent ;  and  that  when 
at  the  close  the  prelates  and  abbots,  dashing  their  lighted  tapers 
on  the  gromid,  exclaimed,  as  the  flames  went  out  in  smoke  and 
ashes,  *  So  may  the  soul  of  every  one  who  incurs  this  sentence 

*  stink  and  be  extinguished  in  hell ! '  the  king  made  answer  aloud  : 

*  So  help  me,  God,  as  I  shall  observe  and  keep  all  these  things  ! 
'  as  I  am  a  Christian  man  ;   as  I  am  a  knight ;  as  I  am  a  kmg, 

*  anointed  and  crowned ! ' 

It  would  seem  incredible  that  one  short  year  should  have  wit- 
nessed the  outrage  of  these  sacred  oaths,  but  that  it  rests  on  autho- 
rity which  cannot  be  disputed.  Soon  after  the  ceremony,  with  the 
money  obtained  by  consenting  to  it,  the  king  went  over  into  Gas- 
cohy,  recovered  those  parts  of  the  province  that  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
king  of  Castile.  Keeping  the  treaty  secret,  however,  he  sent  over 
into  England  for  new  subsidies,  as  though  continued  necessities  of 
the  war  demanded  them.  At  the  same  time  he  petitioned  the  clergy 
for  an  aid,  on  pretence  of  a  new  crusade.  The  Queen,  associated 
with  his  brother  Richard,  was  Regent  in  his  absence  ;  and  a 
letter  written  to  her  husband  now  exists  in  the  Tower,  containing 
singular  conflrmation  of  the  course  of  events  above  detailed,  of  the 
jealous  watchfulness  abroad  in  every  class,  and  of  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  crisis  which  de  Montfort  was  to  turn  to  that  memorable  use 
of  which  we  feel  the  blessings  to  this  hour.  It  is  plain  from  this 
letter  that  the  king's  word  was  believed  by  none.  It  is  plain  that 
the  subsidies  would  not  be  given.  It  has  not  been  concealed  from 
the  greatest  ones  of  the  court  that  the  renewed  violation  of  the 
Great  Charter  will  exact  retribution  and  punishment.  Thus  runs 
the  most  remarkable  passage  of  this  epistle  of  Eleanor  to  Henry,  as 
published  from  the  original  Latin  manuscript  now  lying  in  the 
Tower : 

*  The  archbishops  and  bishops  answered  us  that  if  the  King  of 
'  Castile  should  come  against  you  in  Gascony  each  of  them  would 

*  assist  yon  from  his  own  property,  so  that  you  would  be  under 

*  perpetual  obligations  to  them  ;  but  with  regard  to  granting  you 
'  ^n  aid  from  their  clergy,  they  could  do  nothing  without  the  assent 
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*  of  the  said  clergy  ;  nor  do  they  believe  that  the  clergy  can  be 

*  induced  to  give  you  any  help,  unless  the  tenth  of  clerical  goods 

*  granted  to  you  for  the  first  year  of  the  crusade,  which  should 

*  begin  in  the  present  year,  might  be  relaxed  at  once  by  your 

*  letters   patent,   and   the   collection   of  the  said  tenth  for  the 

*  said  crusade,  for  the   two  following  years,  might  be   put   in 

*  respite  up  to  the  term  of  two  years  before  your  passage  to  the 

*  Holy  Land ;  and  they  will  give  diligence  and  treat  with  the 
'  clergy  submitted  to  them,  to  induce  them  to  assist  you  according 

*  to  that  form  with  a  tenth  of  their  benefices,  in  case  the  King  of 

*  Castile  should  attack  you  in  Gascony  ;  but  at  the  departure  of 
'  the  bearer  of  these  presents  no  subsidy  had  as  yet  been  granted 

*  by  the  aforesaid  clergy.     Moreover,  as  we  have  elsewhere  signi- 

*  fied  to  you,  if  the  King  of  Castile  should  come  against  you  in 

*  Gascony,  all  the  earls  and  barons  of  your  kingdom,  who  are  able 

*  to  cross  the  sea,  will  come  to  you  in  Gascony,  with  all  their 

*  power  ;  but  from  the  other  laymen  who  do  not  sail  over  to  you 

*  we  do  not  think  that  we  can  obtain  any  help  for  your  use,  unless 

*  you  write  to  your  lieutenants  in  England  firmly  to  maintain 

*  your  great  charters  of  liberties,  and  to  let  this  be  distinctly  per- 

*  ceived  by  your  letters  to  each  sheriff  of  your  kingdom,   and 

*  publicly  proclaimed  through  each  county  of  the  said  kingdom  ; 

*  since,  by  this  means,  they  would  be  more  strongly  animated 

*  cheerfully  to  grant  you  aid  ;  for  many  persons  complain  that  the 

*  aforesaid  charters  are  not  kept  by  your  sheriffs   and  other 

*  bailiffs  as  they  ought  to  be  kept. 

Yet  it  has  been  said,  by  learned  and  candid  historians,  that  the 
praise  of  good  intention  and  strict  religious  observance  must  not  be 
denied  to  Henry  the  Third.  It  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  mode  of 
defending  such  a  character.  A  man  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
religious  impressions,  who  took  every  impression  submitted  to  him 
and  retained  not  one.  His  waxen  heart,  cor  cereum,  was  the 
phrase  applied  to  him  in  his  own  age.  And  when,  some  few  years 
later,  the  poet  Dante  (how  the  great  men  cluster  in  these  days  of 
opening  Freedom  !  Roger  Bacon  was  now  amazing  the  monks  in 
his  Oxford  cell)  put  him  into  purgatory,  it  was  in  Qie  character  of 
a  simpleton.  You  find  him  there,  among  children  ;  punished  by 
nothing  heavier  than  darkness  and  solitude  ;  as  one  who  has  been 
useless  in  life.  Yet  was  this  incapable  and  irresolute  prince  very 
far  from  useless.  Under  a  man  more  resolute  and  capable.  Freedom 
must  have  made  less  rapid  strides.    We  are,  in  this  as  in  all  else, 
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taught  to  bow  sutmlssirely  to  the  Providential  sohenfe^  and  ifdit. 
with  humbleness  till  the  truth  is  entirely  knoim.     From  this  loi^, 
most  miserable,  most  distracted  reign,  sprang  that  which  ifr  kter 
years  took  the  awful  and  majestic  shape  of  the  oonstitulionttl 
liberties  of  England. 

The  next  parliament  of  Henry  the  Third  Was  the  Mad  Pahb*ia* 
HENT  OF  Oxford.  The  chapter  which  illustrates  it  and  closet  the^ 
reign,  will  also  illustrate  the  truth  of  Burke 'el  noble  image: 
*  Always  acting  as  if  in  the  presence  of  canonised  forefathers,  the- 
spirit  of  Freedom  carries  an  imposing  and  majestic  aspect.  It  has^ 
a  pedigree  and  illustrating  ancestors.  It  has  its  bearings  and  its: 
ensigns  armorial.  It  has  its  gallery  of  portraits,  its  monumental 
inscriptions,  its  records,  evidences,  and  titles. 
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Thb  PikiVAtEfeR's  Man,   ONfc  HuimRBD  Ybass  Ago*    By  GifTiifr 
Marrtat^  R.N.    2  vdlumes.    Lcmgrnftn  &  Co. 

Tns  present  novel  is  an  attempt  to  simulate  the  adventures  of  a  raee^ 
of  men  whose  daring  in  danger  and  thirst  of  plunder  have  been  long 
upob  record,  in  the  unchristian  system  of  warfare  pursued  by  those 
countries  that  profess  to  be  Christians*  The  form  of  tne  work  is  that  of 
extracts  from  the  log-book  of  his  vessel,  made  to  oblige  a  lady,  who 
desired  to  know  something  of  the  privateer's  man's  career  at  sea.  The 
narrative  is  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  exact  style  of  the  supposed 
date  when  the  occurrences  it  describes  took  place,  the  phraseology 
being  too  modern  for  illusion;  but  this  it  would  nave  been  no  easy  taSk 
to  rectify,  and  may  be  disused  with  by  the  majority  of  readers.  Ia 
times  when  a  just  diserimination  in  literarjr  matters  is  so  rare.  Not 
much  resembling  those  other  publications  m  the  production  of  which 
Captain  Marrvat's  pen  has  been  fertile,  there  is  here  a  saving  object 
in  a  moral  end,  from  the  present  Work  holding  up  to  oUr  abhorrence  ther 
detestable  eVil  of  War,  under  one  of  its  most  man-degmding  aspects  ; 
and  this  is  no  slight  prdse,  amply  compensating  for  any  little  deficiency 
of  merit  in  the  composition  of  the  story,  or  the  delineation  of  the 
characters  that  are  placed  before  us. 

There  is  no  (prater  want  of  deep  thinking  than  we  find  in  other 
novels ;  but  there  is  more  of  adventure  and  less  variety  of  character. 
The  hero  hiniself  has  indeed  no  great  personal  interest  l  he  is  th^ 
instrument  of  a  moral  end  rather  tnan  the  delineation  of  a  character. 
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He  eoBam&acBA  his  actire  life  by  an  attack  on  tbe  property  of  a 
West  India  planter,  where  he  is  driven  back  to  his  vessel,  which  is 
attacked  in  turn  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and  captured,  after  an  action 
as  gallant  as  the  weU-remoabered  contest  between  the  Terrible  and 
Ven^eatux  privBteefs  in  (me  of  our  past  wars.  Adventure  then  treads 
upon  the  heel  of  adventure,  until  Ihe  hero  imbibes  a  distaste  for  the 
unhallowed  c^Muse  of  life  he  pursues.  He  turns  trader,  and  goes 
through  vanoQS  adventures  among  Portuguese  and  Indians  in  South 
America.  Dangers  surround  him  here ;  he  is  sent  to  labour  in  the 
diamond  xnines,  and  of  these  a  particular  account  is  given,  with  the 
author's  escape,  and  return  home,  where  he  marries.  Innumerable 
pictures  of  a  sea  life  and  the  situations  into  which  those  who  embrace 
the  professien  are  drawn,  will  be  found  in  this  work,  sketched  by  the 
hand  of  a  master.  If  the  writer  be  not  as  happy  in  the  present  as  in 
some  of  his  former  producticms,  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  very  inte- 
resting narrative  that  wlQ  not  fail  to  fix  the  reader's  attrition,  and 
while  affording  him  no  slight  amusement,  unfold  some  of  those  evils  or 
rather  crimes,  which  the  vicious  rulers  of  nations  sanction  when  they 
make  war  to  gratify  false  pride  or  regal  vengeance,  under  the  pretence 
of  supporting  national  hcmour,  and  of  systematizing  religions  hypocrisy, 
from  dediaring  at  the  same  time  their  law  of  government  to  be  the  rule 
of  &ath,  they  condemn  in  their  actions.  Tli^  pictures  of  Indian  life 
givMi  in  these  adv^itures,  appear  to  us  more  aUied  with  the  usages  of 
ike  races  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  than  those  to  the  southward ; 
but  we  are  perh«>s  hypercritical.  The  introduction  of  the  Liverpool 
merchant  and  his  daughter  imparts  something  of  a  humanizing  character 
to  the  work,  and  aid  in  the  denotiemeai — ^but  it  would  require  more 
i^ce  than  can  be  afforded  here,  to  enter  farther  upon  Hie  merits  and 
defects  of  a  book  which  to  our  seeming  must  repose  upon  a  soimd  prac- 
tical moral  for  its  highest  recommendation. 


The  Three  Students  op  Gray's  Inn.    A  Novel,  in  Three  Volumes.    By 

William  Hughes,  Esq.     T.  C.  Newby. 

The  author  of  this  novel  claims  the  authorship  of  ap  article  in 
'*  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  entitled,  "  It 's  all  for  the  Best ;"  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  upon  that  ground  pleads  for  the  character  of  a  novelist 
here.  There  is  some  difference,  however,  between  the  diffuse  character 
of  a  novel  like  the  present,  and  the  condensation  of  a  story  comprised 
in  a  few  pages  that  may  really  confer  a  merit  upon  the  writer  of  one 
which  does  not  attach  to  the  other.  There  is  m  the  present  work  a 
sufficiency  of  the  materials  usually  worked  up  into  the  three  orthodox 
volumes  of  which  that  species  of  composition  is  expected  to  consist. 
We  have  love,  old-maidenship,  ro^ish  attorneys,  peers,  squires, 
admirals,  colonels,  a  quack-doctor  progeny,  some  distress,  and  a  little 
^a  very  little  sentiment.    We  have  marvellous  virtue  in  high  places. 
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and  very  great  mediocrity  of  everything  seemly  in  lowly  professions. 
We  have  a  sort  of  amalgamation  between  the  families  of  a  qoack 
doctor,  Vanbrunner,  and  a  noble  family,  arising  as  usual  out  of  the 
attractions  towards  plebeian  wealth,  before  which  aristocratical  high- 
mindedness  gives  way.  But  we  have  a  novel  without  much  novelty  : 
ghosts  and  haunted  houses  are  resources  pretty  nearly  exhausted.  We 
want  something  that  will  evolve  new  traits  of  human  character. 
There  are  numerous  skeletons  of  description  here,  which  are  left 
almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  neither  clothed  with  flesh  nor  habili- 
ments,— not  worked  up  in  the  rough  semblance  of  beings  in  any 
fresh  type  of  humanity.  One  mark  of  genius  in  the  novelist  of  better 
times  was  the  drawing  out  interest  and  amusement  from  a  few  finished 
characters,  not  the  successive  introduction  of  new  ones  sketched  in 
faint  outline,  and  then  passed  across  the  scene  to  make  way  for  others 
equally  crude.  Even  considered  in  this  view,  there  is  a  want  of  con- 
nection and  of  nature  in  working  out  the  details.  The  Whites  and 
Gullems  and  Cchrchyns  are  common  faces.  Jack  Price,  the  hero  of 
the  story,  seems  placed  where  he  is  from  no  necessity  of  circumstances, 
and  the  writer  only  more  and  more  convinces  us,  that  to  write  a  good 
novel  requires  a  tact  which  he  does  not  possess.  He  is  utterly 
wanting  in  that  refinement  which  should  mark  every  literary  com- 
position. What  sort  of  female  servants  are  kept  in  reputable  fami- 
lies, who  make  a  practice  of  coarse  swearing  at  the  children — ^a 
matter  of  which  no  wonderment  is  made — ^the  author  can  best  inform 
us.  His  own  phraseology,  of  "  looking  thunder"  here,  and  "  looking 
daggers"  there,  together  with  numerous  gross  errors  in  composition,  tells 
us  that  he  is  an  unpractised  artist.  This  might  be  pleaded  in  his 
behalf  did  he  not  spoil  such  an  excuse  by  his  opening  commencement 
and  his  implied  demand  to  notice,  from  having  had  a  tale  admitted  into 
a  cotemporary  publication.  We  regret  we  cannot  say  more  in  favour 
of  "  The  Three  Students,"  it  being  at  all  times  a  more  pleasing  duty  to 
us  to  praise  than  to  censure. 


The  Debater.  A  New  Theory  of  the  Art  of  Speaking  ;  beiog  a  Series  of 
Complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions  for  Discussion  ; 
with  references  to  the  best  sources  of  information  on  each  particular  Topic. 
By  Frederick  Rowton,  Lecturer  on  Greneral  literature,  &c.  Fscp.  8vo. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

It  is  with  manjr  persons  a  mooted  question  whether  Debating 
Societies  and  a  habit  of  discussion  do  not  produce  more  harm  than 
good  :  whether  the  readiness  of  reasoning  and  utterance  they  impart  is 
not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  conceit  they  are  likely  to  en- 
cender  and  the  superficial  knowledge  they  encourage :  whetner  they 
do  not  produce  smart  smatterers  and  rapid  prattlers  rather  than  close 
reasoners  and  just  thinkers.    We  rather  incline  to  the  adverse  side  of 
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the  question,  but  refrain  from  a  decided  declaration,  lest  we  should  haye 
"  The  Questioners,"  or  "  The  Demosthenians,"  or  some  other  juveniles 
of  the  rostrum,  challenging  us  to  prove  our  assertion  and  to  open  the 
inquiry  as  to  "  whether  Debating  Societies  tend  rather  to  improve  or 
injure  the  intellect."  Leaving  this  point,  therefore,  to  be  settled  by  the 
future  Ciceros,  we  proceed  to  examine  Mr.  Rowtoh'sbook  with  regard  to 
its  execution,  abandoning  the  question  of  the  subject.  There  is  one 
merit  in  the  book  we  think  should  be  noticed.  The  model  debates 
are  extremely  short  and  very  much  to  the  point.  It  might  have  been 
better  if  the  ancient  formula  had  been  less  closely  followed,  and 
the  language  more  colloquial.  The  arguments  are  very  fairly  stated 
on  each  side  of  the  question,  and  show  that  reference  has  been 
diligently  made  to  the  best  modem  sources.  The  logical  predominates 
over  the  spirituel,  as  may  be  expected,  and  is  ever  the  case  in  such 
societies.  The  questions  are  exceedingly  various  and  all  of  an  inte- 
resting, and  many  of  a  novel  kind.  The  reader  who  has  no  ambition 
to  rival  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  or  the  senate  may  yet  find  agreeable 
reading  and  a  brief  view  of  many  important  questions  well  stated ; 
and  it  will  be  of  real  value  to  many  who  have  no  idea  that  much  may 
be  said  on  both  sides  of  a  question.  The  summaries  of  arguments  at 
the  end  are  really  useful  to  any  one  considering  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat,  and  are  ably  composed. 


The  Poor  Cousin.    A  Novel.    In  3  vols.    Edited  by  the  Author  of  the 
j^  «  Scottish  Heiress,"  &c.    T.  C.  Newby. 

This  is  one  of  those  novels  which  will  be  approved  by  the  particular 
class  which  looks  for  love  and  sentiment  in  works  of  a  similar  nature, 
rather  than  any  new  developments  of  human  character.  The  style  is 
good,  the  language  unimpeachable  ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  novelty  in 
the  story,  and  in  some  cases  the  reader  is  obliged  to  draw  largely  upon 
his  faith  to  reconcile  the  incidents  to  probability.  It  opens  with  a 
des^ption,  quite  in  character,  of  a  rustic  parsonage  in  Westmoreland, 
where  a  Mr.  Herbert  resides,  an  exemplary  clergyman,  who  having  had 
a  brother  in  India,  suddenly  receives  a  letter  from  that  distant  land  in- 
forming him  that  his  relative  is  no  more,  and  has  left  an  heiress,  who 
is  to  be  sent  to  England  to  be  under  his  guardianship.  This  orphan, 
Eva  Herbert,  is  the  principal  character  in  the  novel,  and  is  safely  placed 
beneath  her  uncle's  roof.  From  this  beginning  are  worked  out  nume- 
rous situations  for  an  almost  equally  numerous  race  of  characters, 
brought  successively  upon  the  scene.  All  the  accessaries  to  the 
most  extended  works  of  a  similar  class  are  made  available.  There 
is  love  fashionable  and  unfashionable ;  a  couple  of  adulteries,  duell- 
ing, scenes  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  whose  chief  merit  is 
that  they  are  marked  by  no  extravagance  of  description,  and  are 
stamped  with  no  peculiarity  that  can  excite  censure.    The  love  scenes 
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hare  nothing  te  diatingniftb  them  beyond  the  dialogaes  on  the  (ume 
snbject  in  numerous  other  works  of  the  same  kmd.  A  singiilar 
iacident  occnrs  where  Eva,  the  heroine,  betroths  herself  to  a  dandy 
baronet,  as  the  price  of  his  interference  to  sare  a  man  she  loved  ham. 
drowning,  who  has  falkn  through  the  ice  while  skating — as  if  at  such 
a  moment,  when  the  existence  of  a  human  being  depended  upon  instaa* 
taneoos  action,  there  would  be  time  and  pres^ice  of  mind  enough  in  a 
female  so  circumstanced  to  contract  a  similar  bargain.  There  is  an 
effort  also  to  ccmdemn  the  education  given  to  women  in  France,  and  to 
raise  a  prejudice  against  that  country,  by  making  two  married  sisters,  so 
educated,  elope  ^m  their  husbands.  While  there  are  a  few  pleasing 
and  natural  situaticms,  we  have  many  that  are  wild,  common-place,  (»r 
inrorobable.  The  falfilment  of  the  author^s  intuitions  in  the  narrative 
is  brought  about  in  the  shortest  mode,  and  by  having  recourse  to  the 
eiqpedient  which  will  best  serve  his  purpose,  without  r^ard  to  the  ordi- 
nary sequence  of  events. 

The  Aylmer  family  aff(»rds  a  picture  not  often  in  accordanco 
wilh  existing  life,  and  the  little  difficulty  in  making  Alice  change 
ham  situation  to  situation,  without  any  very  apparent  end,  seems  to 
is^xort  to  her  character  a  taint  of  convenience  for  the  writer's 
pnrposes,  which  is  too  obvious  to  be  natural.  Stuart  Aylmer  is  not  a 
very  interesting  hero ;  we  sympathise  little  with  his  movements  and 
feelings ;  while  Alice  Norton  is  put  out  of  existence  after  a  career 
which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  too  much  perturbed  to  answer  any 
reasonable  object  that  can  excuse  its  want  of  purpose  and  variance  with 
the  common  course  of  things.  The  writing  is  good  ;  the  pen  that  eye* 
cuted  it  being  capable  of  better  things  by  adhering  to  simplicity,  and 
drawing  upon  pictures  of  real  life,  with  a  view  to  truth  and  the  agree- 
ment of  incidents  with  this  common  and  natural  course,  so  as  to  pro* 
dace  that  harmony  in  the  execution  which  constitutes  the  merit  of 
fiction.  As  to  a  moral  end  we  discover  none  in  the  present  work  ; 
aad  it  may  be  questioned  whether  feuniliarising  the  mind  to  vicious 
seenes,  can  be,  under  any  circumstances,  serviceable.  However  strong 
our  reprobation  of  the  immorality  connected  with  the  passions  may 
seem  to  ourselves,  there  is  always  a  species  of  palliation  to  be  fotfnd 
in  the  reflection  that  it  arises  from  the  abuse  of  what  is  not  blameable. 
To  the  circulating  library  this  novel  will  but  add  one  to  its  peculiar 
class  ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  its  author  did  not  choose  to  walk 
in  a  track  purer  and  less  beaten,  of  which  his  powers  are  clearly 
capable. 

The  Diplomatists  of  Europe.   From  the  French  of  M.  Capefigue.  Edited 

by  Majos-Genebal  Monteith.    Nickisson. 

Political  partisans  are  bad  biographists,  for  they  are  generally  unscm* 
pulous  and  too  often  wilful  in  their  misrepresentations.  M.  Capefigne 
18  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  old  despotisms  of  Europe,  and  of  that  state 
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of  ihi^s  which  existed  before  the  French  Rerolntion,  and  called  it  into^ 
existence*  In  the  introdnction  to  the  present  yolome  the  anther  does, 
not  conceal  his  preference  for  the  instruments  of  those  bad  mlerB  who' 
brought  on  the  fearfol  hurricane  which  then  devastated  Europe ;  a 
GonVnlsion  which  it  would  appear  he  attributes  to  any  but  the  true  cause 
That  such  a  writer  should  think  the  greatest  characters  of  modem  times- 
the  men  who  were  the  favourites  of  ttie  absolute  sovereigns  of  Europe  i& 
vvry  natural.  He  has  sketched,  with  all  the  warmth  of  partisanship.  Met- 
temich,  Talle3rrand,  Pozzo  di  Boigo,  Pasquier,  Hardenburg,  Nesselrode^ 
Wellington,  and  Castlereagh,  in  the  present  work.  We  have  not  before^ 
VB  documentary  evidence  to  test  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  he- 
advances  respecting  most  of  the  diplomatists  above  named ;  but,  reason- 
ing from  analogy,  when  we  find  nothing  new  in  the  character  of  Wel- 
lis^n,  and  in  that  of  Castlereagh,  whom  M.  C]4>efigue  declares  he  has- 
made  it  his  business  to  elevate  dbove  the  position  in  which  we  believe' 
those  who  remember  his  career  will  not  hesitate  to  state  their  belief  he> 
was  worthily  placed-^-^discovering  statements  notoriously  the  reverse  of 
tratfa,  we  can  place  small  reliance  on  the  verity  of  the  whole.  As  it  is^ 
the  volume  will  be  read  by  those  who  think  with  its  author :  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  it  may  be  read  also,  but  it  will  be  with  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing of  its  dubious  fidelity. 


a^HiMAdMSi^^ 


RBVBLATtolfS  OF  AvsTRiA.  By  M.  KouBRAXiEwicz,  ex^ Austrian  Functionary. 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  <<  Revelations  of  Russia,"  &c.   Two  vols.  Newby. 

These  revelations,  making  full  allowance  for  the  feeling  of  the  author,* 
are  well  worthy  of  being  perused,  because  they  disclose  a  good  deal  of  th& 
secret  and  unsompnlous  policy  of  Austria.  They  are  rendered  still  more- 
interesting  by  the  recent  statement  of  M.  Montalembert  in  the  French 
Chambers,  when  he  charged  upon  the  Austrian  Government  the  hor- 
rible  crime  of  inciting  the  peasantry  in  Grallicia  to  murder  the  nobles. 
After  the  perusal  of  the  present  work,  which  we  trust  will  be  widely^ 
read^the  charge  thus  made  is  strengthened,  and  we  no  lon^  hesitate- 
to  credit  things  which,  without  this  auxiliary  testimony,  might  not  be 
credited.  The  present  author  has  been  in  a  position  to  witness  Uie 
secret  workings  of  that  system  by  which  Austria  has  upheld  her  power 
over  her  own  territories,  and  embarrassed  the  position  of  other  cabi-* 
nets.  He  has  seen  the  perseverance  with  which  Mettemich  follows  up> 
his  undertakings,  and  the  small  concern  he  exhibits  about  the  meana 
through  which  he  obtains  his  ends.  A  native  Pole,  the  author  may- 
have  been  somewhat  severer  in  his  judgments  than  another  writer,  but 
the  Austrian  policy  has  been,  for  half  a  century  or  more,  a  reproaolK 
among  modem  nations.  Nor  is  this  state  of  tilings  likely  to  cmange,, 
without  something  of  popular  influence  being  infused  into  the  Oovem- 
ment  \  an  efifect  only  to  be  produced  by  a  united  people,  and  therefore 
hopeless  in  a  count^  divided  into  petty  states  speaking  different  Ian- 
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guages,  and  moved  by  varying  interests  :  yet  in  process  of  time  a  change 
must  happen  when  outrageous  wrong  can  no  longer  be  the  main  instru- 
ment of  government. 


Echoes  from  the  Backwoods  ;  or,  Sketches  from  Transatlantic  Life. 
By  Captain  R.  G.  A.  Leyinge.    Two  Volumes.    Colbum. 

These  volumes  contain  sketches  taken  partly  in  the  British  province 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  partly  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
last  portion  of  the  work  can  boast  of  little  noveltv,  as  the  numerous 
tours  which  continually  appear,  made  at  later  perioas  than  the  visit  of 
Captain  Levin^e,  which  dates  as  far  back  as  1835,  mav  enable  the 
reader  to  conceive.  In  regard  to  New  Brunswick,  with  which  English- 
men have  but  a  slight  acquaintance,  we  have  some  considerable  infor- 
mation. The  towns  are  described,  the  scanty  remains  of  the  aborigines, 
the  natural  productions,  and  the  pursuits  of  the  sportsman.  Captain 
Levinge  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  miserable  transport,  passed  through 
the  fogs  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with 
some  hazard  of  shipwreck.  The  town  of  St.  John's  was  made  in  safety 
at  last,  and  there  the  vovagers  landing,  were  solaced  for  their  sea  fare 
with  bowls  of  wood  strawberries  and  cream.  The  first  settlement  of  the 
province  and  a  sketch  of  its  history  then  commences.  We  are  enabled 
by  the  author's  notes  to  obtain  some  idea  of  this  valuable  colony  and 
its  geography,  written,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  style  which  convinces 
HS  that  the  author  saw  much  more  than  he  recorded,  and  that  he  is  not 
accustomed  to  the  ungentle  craft  of  authorship.-  The  climate,  it 
appears,  is  in  severe  extremes ;  in  summer  the  thermometer  ranging 
from  85*^  to  95**,  and  in  winter  oftentimes  twenty  degrees  and  more 
below  zero.  The  perils  of  the  spoilsman  are,  in  such  a  climate,  of  a 
very  formidable  character.  The  bivouack  excavated  in  the  snow  and 
lined  with  fir  branches — the  feet  at  the  fire  and  the  head  in  a  freezing 
atmosphere  of  the  most  intense  character — ^is  one  of  the  modes  in  which 
the  winter  must  be  passed  in  such  excursions.  Skating,  sleighing,  and 
dancing,  in  the  same  degree  of  cold,  are  considered  common  amuse- 
ments, and  the  danger  at  the  breaking  up  of  the*  ice,  are  encountered  as 
matters  of  common  moment.  The  native  tribes  of  Indians  remaining 
are  but  two  in  number,  called  the  Milicates  and  the  Micmacs.  The 
language  of  the  latter  people  is  said  to  be  comprehensive  and  full  of 
lofty  imagery.  It  has  a  dual  number  like  the  Qreek,  and  the  changes 
of  mood,  person,  tense,  and  number  are  formed  by  changing  the 
terminals.  In  the  Micmac  tongue  two  thousand  terminals  are  made  on 
one  radix.  The  birds  here  described  as  belonging  to  New  Brunswick 
have  all  been  classed  by  Audubon.  The  animals  are  bears,  a  species  of 
wolf  called  a  lucifer,  and  a  kind  of  wild  cat,  being  the  only  animals 
of  prey.  Vermin  are  numerous,  and  among  them  the  ill-odoured 
«kink  or  skunk,  which  neither  man  nor  beast  will  knowinglv  approach. 
Wolves  have  been  found  following  the  wild  deer,  though  not  indi- 
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genous.  Small  game  is  numerous.  The  moss-deer  is  met  with,  and 
several  of  the  smaller  tribe,  as  well  as  the  rein-deer.  In  fact,  the  back- 
woods of  New  Brunswick  furnish  plenty  of  amusement  for  sportsmen — 
the  water  not  less  than  the  land. 

St.  John's,  subject  to  fires  from  its  wooden  houses,  is  a  very  consider- 
able place,  and  the  whole  province  numbers  not  less  than  200,000  in* 
habitants.  Captain  Levinge  thinks  it  one  of  those  best  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  emigration  of  all  our  North  American  colonies.  His  volume 
contains  considerable  information  upon  the  subject.  Out  of  16,500,000 
acres,  of  which  the  province  consists,  12,000,000  are  capable  of  imme- 
diate cultivation,  while  3,624,280  only  have  been  granted  by  the  crown, 
and  440,000  cleai'ed.  Here  we  must  close  Captain  Levinge's  work,  the 
whole  of  his  second  volume  being  devoted  U>  countries  described  by 
later  visitants,  and  his  entire  work  gaining  its  recommendation  from 
his  account  of  New  Brunswick  alone. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Horace  Smith,   one   of  the  Authors   of  the 
**  Rejected  Addresses,"  now  first  collected.    Two  Volumes.    Colbum. 

We  greet  these  poems  in  their  collected  form,  many  of  them  being 
old  acquaintance,  and  some  having  been  exceedingly  popular.  Witness 
the  "Lines  to  the  Mummy,"  nearly  the  first  piece  in  the  present  volumes, 
written  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  collection  has  been  ap- 
papently  divided  into  the  serious,  serio-comic,  and  comic  pieces.  Some 
of  the  fast  are  exceedingly  humorous,  and  have  served  to  beguile  many 
a  weary  moment  with  those  who  belonged  to  a  departed  era  in  our  lite- 
rature, or  from  1820  to  1831.  The  blending  together  deep  moral  reflec- 
tion and  agreeable  humour,  is  a  marked  feature  in  much  of  Horace 
Smith's  poetry,  and  is  sometimes  very  happily  achieved.  The  author 
has  introduced  almost  every  kind  of  metre  into  his  works,  and  often 
with  a  very  happy  effect.    We  can  cordially  recommend  the  volumes. 


Poems,  by  Camilla  Toulmin.    Fcp.  8vo.    London  :  W.  S.  Orr  &  Co. 
A  Book  op   Highland   Minstrelsy,  by  Mrs.  D.  Ogilvy.     With  Illus- 
trations by  R.  R.  M'lan.    Fcp.  4to.    London  :  6.  W.  NicIdsSN^n. 

Previous  to  passing  an  opinion  on  any  volume  of  poems,  as  they  are 
uniformly  termed  by  their  producers,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  declare 
our  own  theory  of  poetry.  This  it  is  not  convenient,  from  many  causes, 
ever  to  be  doing ;  and  it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  ceneiic 
term  could  be  invented,  and  be  received,  to  express  that  large  class  of 
authorship  delighting  to  manifest  itself  in  a  form  which  is  neither 
poetry  nor  prose.  Eloquence,  fervour  of  feeling,  delicacy  of  discrimi- 
nation and  powers  of  observation,  and  descriptive  talents  to  record 
sensations  and  observations,  although  all  necessary  to  the  poet,  cannot 
make  poetry,  any  more  than  a  knowledge  of  perspective  or  anatomy 
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can  Biake  a  painter.  Unless  iiie  enunciator  stand  in  that  peculiar  reia- 
tion  to  Nature,  that  he  sees  and  feels  her  operations  in  that  mode^ 
^whioh  perhaps  occasionally  many  men  have  glimpses  of,  hoi  no  pawer 
<of  recording;  unless  he  be  thus  posited,  with  re^^d  to  the  outer  wodd, 
be  cannot  he  a  poet.  Peiixaps  it  may  be  said  briefly,  unless  nature  and 
the  outer  world  become  subjective  to  him,  he  is  no  poet.  To  all  otibier 
•classes  of  mind  the  outer  world  is  objective ;  bui  to  the  poet  the  eifie 
is  reversed. 

With  the  objective  writer  we  can  have  great  power  muufested,  but 
it  must  be  essentiallv  a  prose  power;  very  great,  veiy  valuable  results 
accrue  from  it,  and  those  i;dio  possess  it  in  excess  are  giants  among  thu^ 
fellow  pigmies.  The  poet,  however,  is  not  a  giant  by  comparison,  buttn 
reality.  We  have  stated  thus  much,  that  when  we  assert  that  neither 
<^  these  volumes  manifest  the  slightest  proof  of  poetiy,  it  may  not  be 
4supposed  they  are  cavalierly  treated,  and  dismissed  as  wort^eas. 
<}uite  the  reverse.  They  both  possess  much  that  is  pleasing  and 
entertaining. 

Miss  Toulmin  possesses  the  art  of  versification :  has  delicate  jperc^ 
tions  and  tender  feelings ;  and  the  perusal  of  her  volume  will  afford  an 
hour  of  placid  gratification.  There  is  too  indiscriminate  an  adoption 
of  the  contagious  feelings  of  the  time.  The  political  economists  of  the 
-day  are  doubtless  sufiiciently  in  error,  but  they  should  not  be  repre- 
4Bented  as  Atheists : 

*'  Bdidd  a  Foar-KimBe  of  the  Modem  School^ 
The  Trial  test  of  AtheisUc  Bole." 

This  probably  arises  from  an  excess  of  ^ood  feeling ;  and  there  are 
many  pieces  in  the  volume  which  contain  some  thoughts  well  ex- 
pressed, and  others  i^ch  a  judicious  friend  could  have  wished 
omitted.  Miss  Toulmin,  however,  may  console  herself,  (if  she  pays 
any  regard  to  our  standard  of  poetry  at  all,)  by  the  self-assurance  that 
her  volume  contains  verses  which  quite  equal,  if  not  surpass,  that  of 
versifiers  who  have  been  enrolled  among  the  genuine  poets  of  the  land. 

Mrs.  OgUvy's  work  is  more  ambitious  in  appearance,  though  perhaps 
less  in  reality,  as  she  has  called  in  the  assistaiice  of  the  artist.  The 
book  is  very  readable,  but  more  on  account  of  its  prose  than  its  verse. 
The  legends  of  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  loch  must  ever  have  a 
strong  interest.  Hie  passions  and  the  affecticms  are  there  man^ested 
in  unadorned  strength,  and  our  S3anpathies  correspondingly  excited. 
Imitations  of  imitations  can  have  no  intrinsic  charm ;  and  such  we 
must  really  pronounce  both  the  verses  and  the  illustrations  to  be  :  the 
one,  of  the  modem  revivers  of  the  old  ballad,  and  the  others,  of  the 
received  forms,  as  filtered  from  ihe  old  masters,  through  4^erman 
models.  It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Mrs.  Ogilvy,  however,  jtoi  to 
say  she  understands  the  mechanical  part  of  her  art  better  tb«m  the 
artist  does  of  his.  It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  i^er  all,  quite 
worthy  to  lie  beside  most  Annuals  and  P^ure-boeks. 
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Thb  Scene&t  akd  Poetry  of  the  Bnolish  Lakes,  Ac  B^  Csabuds 
Mackat,  LL.D.  With  IMustratieiw  from  Original  Sketelies.  Engraved 
bjr^THOMAS  GiLKES.     8vo.    Longman  and  Co, 

We  opened  this  'volume  in  ike  ea^ectaiion  that  we  riKmld  findaome- 
^bmg  pleuant  in  ihe  way  of  description,  and  norel  in  regard  to  tlie 
poetry  of  an  eictensive  and  beautiful  tract  of  oonntry.  The  object  of  tke 
work,  its  author  rather  ostentatiously  informs  na,  is  "  to  narrate  the 
romafitic  hhstoityy  and  call  the  poetiy"  of  a  celebrated  district,  and  '^  to 
48seribe  o^ry  scene  that  has  claims  upon  the  admiration  or  afefceifttion 
of  the  visitor/*  We  natois^  expected  that  the  professioas  of  the  writer 
would  be  fulfilled  to  a  reasonable  extent,  but  confess  our  hopes  have 
Bot  been  realised.  Hiere^is  little  or  Bathing  morein  Dr.  Mackay 's  bo^ 
lelative  to  the  lake  scen^  than  may  be  gleaned  from  Icmg  existing 
guides — from  Mr.  Wcnrdsworth's  descriptions,  and  publications  of 
the  same  nature.  We  have  nothing  original,  nothing  with  which 
that  reader  is  not  already  familiar,  where  attention  has  been  at  all 
atbneted  to  the  subject ;  while,  viewed  in  the  H^t  of  a  guide  book, 
Scott's  unpretending  little  volume  furnishes  much  more  iuformatioa. 
Hhe  wood  illustrations  which  adorn  this  volume  are  exceedingly  credit- 
Able  to  Mr.  Gilkes ;  indeed,  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  letter-press 
mi^t  in  justice  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  them,  rather  Hian  they 
its  acoessimes.  With  large  pretensions  we  are  put  off  with  small  things. 
We  find  no  vivid  delineations  of  the  endless  picturesque  beauties  wh£eh 
the  lakes  everyiidiere  pres^it.  Nothing  relieves  the  arid  descriptions, 
iem  as  they  are,  which  appear  to  be  the  author's  own.  From  numerous 
fiuniliar  sources  more  than  half  the  volume  is  borrowed  ;  Wordsworth 
figures  in  almost  every  page.  "  Tait's  Magazine,"  Hone,  Gray,  de 
Quiney,  Southey,  all  that  can  swell  out  iiie  page,  are  laid  under  coniri- 
butions  for  what,  it  is  presumed,  the  author  calls  the  "  romantic  history  " 
in  his  undertaking.  The  poetiy  of  the  district  is  mudi  of  the  same 
character ;  Wordsworth's,  Pundi's,  and  Moacton  Milnes',  reciprocatad 
fKimiets,  comm»M;ed  from  Wordsworth's  horror  of  railway  unpfferve- 
.  ment,  that  have  had  the  run  through  all  the  newspapers.  Next,  copous 
imd  numerous  extracts  from  ihe  poems  of  Wordsworth,  from  Wilson, 
Shelley,  Scott,  Percy's  "  Ballad  Reliques,"  Bitson,  and  Soutbe/s 
"  Lodore,"  are  denominated  the  "  po^xy  of  a  celebrated  district." 
!Oke  truth  is,  that  the  author,  if  he  possess  a  true  feeling  for  seeBtes  of 
aatoral  beauty,  whidi  from  his  book  is  cloubt£al,  has  not  Ube  power  of 
delaiieating  ihem  in  language.  If  he  had  it  is  impossible  but  iie  must 
iuMPe  ^chibited  it,  incited  by  a  country  so  pictaresque,  abounding  in  the 
beautifal,  the  grand,  and  even  the  t^ribk,  calculated  to  move  the  most 
4dQ§gii^  spint,  and  kindle  it  into  enthusiasm.  The  professions  made 
in  the  preface  with  such  confidence  are  not  realised.  It  would  be  easy 
for  one  who  had  never  seen  the  lakes  at  all  to  compile  from  existing 
^ide  books,  and  the  lake  poets,  a  volume  equally  useful  and  entertain- 
ing, without  the  assumption  which  marks  the  present  work  only  but 
to  quicken  disappointment. 


W2  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Book  of  Costume  ;  or,  Annals  of  Fashion.    From  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Present  Time.    By  A  Lady  of  Rank.    Large  8vo,   Colbum. 

The  idea  of  a  book  of  cbstume,  carried  out  with  care,  and  filled  with 
genuine  representations  of  the  dresses  of  all  nations,  forms  a  part  of  the 
personal  histoiy  of  every  people.  In  the  present  instance  we  have 
before  us  a  very  handsome  volume,  beautifully,  printed,  and  illustrated 
very  satisfactorily,  as  far  as  the  subjects  described  extend.  But  this 
book  is  not  the  production  of  an  antiquary,  who,  to  perseverance  of 
research,  joins  the  desire  to  illustrate  one  portion  of  the  characteristics 
of  nations.  It  professes  to  be  the  production  of  a  Lady  of  Rank,  a 
profession  too  much  and  directly  applied  to  the  attraction  of  the 
butterflies  of  fashion,  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  sterling  merit  of 
the  undertaking.  We  csmnot  get  ourselves  to  credit  this  authorship ; 
the  classical  authorities  come  up  too  appropriately  for  quotation  at  a 
call  so  obliquilous,  and  though  history,  is  marvellously  complaisant, 
poetry  highly  gallant  and,  obedient,  and  the  style  as  masculine  as  any 
lady  of  rank  can  desire,  we  imagine  the  author,  to  place  the  saddle  upon  the 
right  horse,  to  be  a  diligent  compiler  of  other  works  besides  the  prei^nt. 

The  idea  of  the  present  work  then  is  excellent,  but  the  auflior  has 
endeavoured  to  do  too  much  within  the  limited  space  of  a  volume. 
As  a  mere  elementary  treatise  it  may  be  useful  enough,  but  as  furnish- 
ing what  it  pretend^  to  do— a  description  of  the  costume  of  every 
country — it  falls  far  short  of  its  end.  It  is  a  neat  and  well-com- 
plexioned  work  to  lay  upon  a  drawing-room  table ;  but  it  is  not  a  work 
of  reference  for  the  library.  We  do  not  desire  to  discommend  it,  save 
for  its  sickly  affectations  about  authorship,  and  the  air  it  endeavours  to 
put  on,  awkwardly  enough,  of  a  genteel,  or  as  the  cant  word  is,  a 
"fashionable"  recommendation,  under  the  idea,  perhaps,  that  the 
vulgar  part  of  the  aristocracy  may  be  thus  attracted  to  its  contents. 
The  writer  has  been  at  considerable  trouble  to  make  a  book  which  will 
suit  a  certain  class  of  readers,  who  do  not  go  deeply  into  things,  and 
who  will  find  some  entertainment  in  loosely  contrasting  the  attire  of 
one  country  with  another.  To  the  artist  it  can  furnish  nothing  new. 
In  fact,  works  of  the  present  class  must  take  their  station  among  the 
luxuries  of  the  wealthy,  or  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  to 
impart  to  them  the  vague  outline  that  superior  treatises  on  the  subject 
must  fill  up.  The  examples  given,  and  very  neatly  engraved,  are  too 
few  in  number  to  do  more  than  this.  We  are  of  those  who  would 
rather  see  a  peirfect  work  of  the  kind  sent  into  the  world  at  once,  or 
one  as  perfect  as  time  and  research  can  make  it.  But  the  tendency  of 
the  time  is  otherwise,  and  the  communication  of  some  knowledge  is 
praiseworthy;  so  we  must  even  accept  such  things  as  they  come  to  our 
hands. 
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BY  WILLIAM   no  WITT. 


As  I  have  said,  before  my  day  all  the  old  race  of  the  village 
«nd  neighbourhood — all  those  who  made  the  staple  talk  of  the 
older  people-— old  Squire  Fletcher,  old  Kester  Colclough,  Bill 
>  Newion,  Jack  Shelton,  and  the  rest  had  passed  away,  and  we  saw 
the  last  of  all  the  tribe,  once  the  sun  of  mirth  to  the  whole  circle, 
like  many  another  sun  of  the  same  kind,  burnt  out  and  laid,  after 
having  been  long  sorely  torn  and  gnawed  by  Melancholy,  as  if  she 
owed  him  a  grudge  for  having  chased  her  for  so  many  years  from 
so  many  hearts,  the  wasted  victim  of  this  Melancholy  in  his  naiTow 
house.  Sampson  Hooks,  and  his  man  Joe  Ling,  were  now  figuring 
on  the  scene  in  a  very  different  fashion.  But  before  we  proceed 
to  paint  them  more  at  large  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  sketch  some 
traits  of  a  mighty  revolution  in  this  country,  of  which  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  are  now  daily  feeling  the  effect,  and  of  which 
thousands  have  no  adequate  conception^  and  few  or  none  of  those 
who  have,  have  yet  adequately  described. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  almost  every 
acre  of  land  in  this  country,  except  the  large  entailed  estates  of 
the  aristocracy,  have  quite  changed  hands.  There  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent race  and  class  of  men  now  living  on  all  the  small  possessions 
of  land,  or  on  what  has  been  formed  out  of  those  small  possessions  ; 
but  the  greatest  and  most  rapid  and  striking  alterations  of  this 
kmd  have  taken  place  within  the  last  fifty  years.     The  French 
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RevolutioD,  in  fact,  introduced  an  English  Revolution,  which,  if  it 
did  not  shed  so  much  blood  on  the  British  soil,  it  thoroughly 
altered  the  title  and  holding  of  property,  and  pressed  the  blood 
as  perfectly  out  of  thousands  of  oppressed  hearts. 

That  possession  of  small  portions  of  land  by  the  people,  which 
now  so  strikingly  distinguishes  the  people  of  the  Continent  from 
those  of  England — whidh  makes,  indeed,  property  so  different  a 
thing  there  and  here — would  seem  at  one  time  to  have  been  almost 
as  general  here  as  anywhere.  If  we  still  go  into  really  old-fashioned 
districts — 'into  tiiose  which  the  modem  changes  have  not  yet  reached, 
where  there  are  no  manufacturers — into  the  obscure  and  totally  agri- 
cultural nooks — we  see  evidences  of  a  most  ancient  order  of  things. 
The  cottages,  the  farm-houses,  the  very  halls  are  old  ;  the  trees  are 
old  ;  the  hedges  are  old ;  everything  is  old.  There  is  nothing  that 
indicates  change  or  progress.  'There  is  nothing,  even  in  furniture, 
that  may  not  have  been  there  at  least  ^ye  himdred  years  ;  there 
is  much  that  induces  you  to  believe  that  eight  hundred  years  ago 
it  existed.  In  common  labourers'  cottages,  before  the  late  rage 
for  old  English  furniture,  Irhich  led  the  London  brokers  to  scour 
^e  whole  empire,  penetrate  into  every  nook,  and  being  .up  sXL 
the  odd  cabinets,  hall  tables,  old  carved  <;hairs,  carved  prdsses  and 
wardrobes,  and  retail  them  for  ^yb  hundred  per  cent»,  beaides 
importiog  great  ^^ialU;ities  of  siinilar  articles  from  HoUand,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany,  I  have  myself  seen  old  heavy  ample  Ann- 
chaiis?,  with  pointed  backs,  in  which  one  might  imagine  an  Alfr^ 
or  on  Edward  the  Confessor  sitting,  with  the  date  in. great  letters 
on  their  backs,  of  1300  or  1400.  There  are  plenty  of  houses  60 
ancient,  that  in  the  roofs  and  woodwork  the  ends  of  the  great 
wooden  pegs  with  which  their  framing  is  pinned  togeth^fare  not 
out  off.  But  without  how  old  is  everything !  The  trees  are  dead  at 
top  and  hdlow  at  h^art ;  there  are  ancient  elms  and  oaks  standing, 
whose  shadow  is  said  to. have  cov^ed  their  acre  of  ground,  but  which 
hove  now  neither  head  nor  heart ;  huge  hollow  shells,  so  eapa> 
cious,  that  whole  troops  of  children  play  in  them,  and  caU  them 
their  churches ;  and  whole  flocks  of  sheep  or  herds  of  cattle  seek 
shelter  from  the  summer  sun  in  them.  These  old  villages,  too, 
are  lost,  as  it  were,  in  a  wilderness  of  ancient  orchards,  whea*e  the 
trees  produce  apples  and  pears  totally  unlike  any  now  grown  in 
modem  plantings.  The  villages  are  surrounded  by  a  maae  of 
little  oi:ofrs,  whose  hedges  have  evidently  never  been  set  out  in 
any  general  i^closure,  for  they  do  not  run  in  regular  squares  and 
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strai^t  lines,  but  fonn  all  ima^nable  figures,  and  with  the  ime 
Ime  of  beauty  go  waying  and  sweeping  about  m  all  dtrectioBS. 
They  are  manifestly  the  effect  of  gradual  and  fitful  indosuve  irvm 
the  forest  in  far-off  times,  many  of  them  loi^  before  the  Conquest, 
when  this  dense  ihieket  and  that  group  of  trees  were  nm  up  to 
and  induded  as  part  of  the  fencing.  These  old  hedges  haie  i^heji 
a  monstrous  width,  ooeupying  nearly  as  much  in  their  ^iggregate 
amount  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  ineksed  land  itseSl  They 
are  often  complete  wildernesses  of  stony  mounds,  bushes,,  and  rank 
yegetation.  The  hawthorns  of  which  they  are  composed  are  no 
longer  bushes,  but  old  and  wide-spreading  trees,  with  great  gaps 
and  spaces  often  between  them,  having  ceased  to  be  actual  fences 
between  the  old  pastures,  and  become  only  most  picturesque  shades 
for  the  cattle.  In  the  old  crofts  still  flourish  ike  native  daffodils, 
and  the  snow-white  and  pink  primroses,  now  extirpated  by  the 
gathering  for  gardens  everywhere  eUe. 

Such,  there  is  no  doubt,  were  our  villages  generally  all  over  the 
country  formerly,  and  for  at  least  a  thousand  years.  The  whole 
comitry  seemed  to  lie  in  a  long  and  sunny  dream.  So  little  did 
pc^idation  s€iem  to  increase,  that  rarely  a  howe  was  built.  The 
army  and  the  distant  towns  took  up  the  small  surplus  of  people 
that  there' was.  So  little  did  land  seem  wanted  that  the  forests 
and  wastes  lay  from  age  to  age  unchanged.  Everyman  had  his 
little  plot,  or  could  inclose  it  for  a  small  annual  aoknowled^ent, 
and  the  rural  race  lived  on  with  little  exertion  and  no  care. 

The  first  shock  to  ^his  state  of  things  was  the  Reformaticsi. 
The  bredkking  up  of  the  monasteries  at  once  turned  a  vast  amount 
of  monks  «and  nuns  on  the  country,  nearly  destitute  of  means  of 
existence  ;  and  a  still  vaster  amount  of  poor  people,  who  had  to 
be  supported  on  the  third  of  the  church  revenues,  given  expressly 
for  the  poor.  These,  suddenly  deprived  of  all  other  resources, 
'were  conveorted  into  a  monstrous  mass  of  beggars  and  thieves,  that 
overrun,  firomihe  days  of  Henry  VIII.  to  those  of  Elizabeth,  the 
whole  land,  and  bade  defiance  to  constables,  stocks,  and  gallows. 
Never  were  there  such  swarms  of  misery  and  vice  and  terror  known 
in  England,  even  in  the  fiercest  heat  of  the  civil  wars.  Henry 
himself  hanged,  of  these  wretches,  his  thousands  annually  without 
at  all  seiwibly  diminishing  the  misery  or  the  terror.  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  the  pressure  on  one  side  of  the  case  :  that  on  the 
other  was  as  great.  The  people,  greedy  courtiers>  gamblers,  com- 
missioners, and  speculators,  who  got  hold,  by  a  variety  of  means, 
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but  seldom  bj  any  honest  ones,  of  the  cburch  and  abbey  lands, 
rose,  or  widied  to  rise,  into  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy.  They 
would  have  their  halls,  their  parks,  their  chases  ;  their  children 
would  no  longer  follow  trades  ;  they,  too,  must  be  provided  wiA. 
land  ;  and  hence  came  the  growing  jealousy  of  all  encroachments 
by  the  poor  on  waste  lands — ^nay,  the  violent  disposition  to  encroach, 
on  one  plea  or  another,  on  the  smaU  proprietor.  Then,  in  fact, 
began  those  scenes  so  well  described  by  Goldsmith  in  his  "  Deserted 
Village."  Every  one  of  these  novi  homines  would  have  an  esta- 
blishment like  the  ancient  aristocracy. 

^  The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied  ; 
Space  for  his  hike,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds ; 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  lunbs  in  silken  sloth 
Has  robbed  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their  growdi ; 
His  seat,  where  soUtary  sports  are  seen. 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green." 

But  when  we  had  discovered  and  civilised  new  countries,  so  far 
from  giving  relief  in  this  respect,  the  grievance  was  rapidly  aug- 
mented, ^hose  who  emigrated  were  chiefly  those  who  had  no 
land  here  ;  those  who  stayed  were  those  who  had  it  and  wanted 
more.  With  colonisation  and  improvement,  manufactures  in- 
creased, and  this  gave  additional  population  and  higher  value  to 
land.  The  story  of  Auburn  was  acted  over  and  over,  more  fre- 
quently, every  succeeding  generation.  But  after  the  French  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  and  the  flames  of  war  spread  all  over  Europe, 
then  how  did  this  system  progress  at  home !  Every  inch  of  land 
became  a  lump  of  gold.  Forests  and  wastes  were  inclosed,  but 
went  only  to  the  rich.  The  selfish  absurdity  by  which  the  riclx 
managed  to  claim  every  inch  of  waste  land,  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
held  by  feudal  tenure  from  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  and  therefore 
belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  came  richly  into  play  :  as  if  by 
their  pieces  of  parchment  these  men  could  justly  hold  in  fee  all 
England  :  as  if  they  had  not  by  ages  of  neglect  and  non-occupa- 
tion forfeited  every  pretended  title  that  they  once  might  have 
had  to  wastes  that  never  had  been  delved  or  ploughed  since  the 
days  of  Adam.  But  this  was  recognised  by  the  rich  as  law  for 
the  rich ;  and  *'  unto  him  that  had  was  given,  and  from  him  that 
had  not  was  tc^ken  away  even  that  which  he  had,"— the  custom, 
of  turning  his  cow  and  liis  geese  upon  the  waste. 
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Well:  but  it  had  been  tolerable  had  the  mischief  stopped  here  ; 
but  it  did  not.  Such  was  the  value  of  land,  and  such  the  numbers 
who  had  made  money  bj  trade,  by  manufactures,  by  government 
contracts,  <bc.,  <bc,  that  the  pressure  on  the  small  proprietors  be- 
came like  an  overwhelming  flood,  and  in  a  great  measure  swept 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  English  poverty  became  what 
we  see  it  now — ^the  most  frightful  poverty  in  existence.  The 
poverty  of  the  Continent  is  the  poverty  of  men  who  have  all  their 
litde  portions  of  land  and  nothing  more.  They  and  theirs  by  in- 
dustry can  with  frugality  live  on  this  land.  It  is  a  constant  sup- 
port, a  constant  sheet-anchor  ;  and  though  they  have  poverty  they 
have  no/ear.  That  horrible  condition  of  total  destitution,  of  total 
dependence  on  the  employment  by  others — the  total  dependence  on 
the  labour  of  their  hands — which,  when  that  employment  is  not 
given,  drops  them  at  once  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  pauperism, 
and  makes  the  lives  of  millions  one  great  heart-ache,  one  great 
agony  of  the  vultures  of  necessity  and  uncertainty  gnawing  at  their 
vitals,  is  only  known  in  the  midst  of  this  land  of  luxury  and  unex- 
ampled wealth. 

With  what  monstrous  strides  has  this  great  English  Revolutiox^ 
stalked  on  since  the  impulse  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  gave 
a  tenfold  life  to  our  manufacturing  and  to  all  sorts  of  jobbing  and 
speculation  !  The  men  who  had  made  large  sums  by  government 
contracts,  stock-jobbing,  lotteries,  corn-dealing,  and  by  the  legal 
operations  which  all  these  things  brought  into  play,  were  all  look- 
ing out  for  landed  investments,  especially  in  old-fashioned  places, 
where  land  wfis  still  cheap  ;  and  where,  therefore,  a  large  tract 
coidd  be  purchased  for  a  trifle,  and  a  great  house  be  built  and  a 
park  laid  out.  In  many  cases,  nay  in  few,  could  these  swelling 
fellows  find  a  piece  of  earth  large  enough  for  them,  and  soon  began 
to  cast  greedy  eyes  on  all  the  little  inclosures  around  them  ;  and 
in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  did  their  great  Aaron's  rod 
of  money  manage  to  swallow  up  all  the  rods  and  roods  of  their  ■ 
lesser  neighbours.  Oh,  many  a  piteous  tale  of  huge  oppression, 
chicanery  and  violent  or  treacherous  wrong,  could  the  history  of 
these  things  imfold ! 

The  little  proprietors  were,  like  the  ancient  Danites,  men  who 
had  lived  on  with  much  ease  and  little  knowledge.  They  knew 
little  of  the  arts  of  life.  They  knew  little  of  lawyers  and  of 
mortgages  and  foreclosings.  What  little  town  is  there  yet  of  four 
or  fiy.e  thousand  inhabitants  which  does  not  still  possess  its  people 
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who  cafti  remeiBber  wliea  it  coold  maiatatn  hat  ome  lawyer ;  and 
wfao>  b]Mihe-bj6»  was  half  stafred  ?  Bui  the  monient  thet^  came 
aaodiaPy  both  flourished,  and  now  them  ifr  a  perfect  swarm.  There 
needs  no' other  evidence  of  ra^d  change  of  prepay,  bj  fiair  and 
fold  means,  b j  one  thing  and  anothw,  and  nothmg  m<Nfe  than  the 
growmg  prid^  and  lust  of  aecumula^on  and  raseality  of  the  age 
has  effected.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  can  well  em>t^h 
remember  the  did  dimnant,  the  (Ad  petrified  state  of  thingB,  and 
know  thetbne  when  scarcely  a  drop  of  tea  was  drunk  in  the  village ; 
who  know  what  a  stir  the  intro^ction  of  mnbrdlas  made  ;  how 
effiemintfte  they  were  deemed ;  how  the  men  marched  about  in 
whde  days'  rains,  in  oilskin-HSovered  hats  and  caps  ;  and  women 
even  rode  long  journeys  on  pilfions  and  in  oilskin  hoocte.  There  r 
are  plenty  who  recc^ect  the  introduction  of  parasols>  and  how  the 
old  peo^e  contemptuously  called  them ' '  cabbage4eaves. "  ' '  There 
go  the  women  with  their  cabbage-leaves  h<M8ted,  as  if  the  sun. 
would  make  them  worse  favoured  than  their  mothers  were.*' 

But  of  all  the  new-fangled  introductions,  n<we  has  been  so 
sweeping  as  that  frightful  legerdemain  by  which  the  old  cottages 
have  vasished — ^whole  hamlets  of  them — to  make  room  for  solitary 
ponds,  and  parks,  and  long  winding  carriage  c^proaehes  to  them, 
by  whidi  the  common  and  the  very  village  green  has  been  swal* 
lowed  up  ;  by  which  all  the  old  hedges  <^  a  thousand  years  have 
been  stubbed  up — ^the  old  trees  have  been  hurled  down,  and  gay 
great  houses  have  risen  where  once  a  Bcore  of  thatched  coUages 
covered  as  many  contented  families.  Some  of  the  arts  by  which  diis 
laying  oi  field  to  field  and  house  to  house  have  been  managed,  we 
may  trace  in  the  story  of  Sampson  Hooks,  and  his  mie^  Joe  Ling. 

The  village  of  old  Squire  Fletcher  and  Dick  Bectfem  was 
exactly  one  of  the  old-world  kind,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  In 
their  day  no  single  change  had  come.  No  mimu^ture  was 
c^ried  on  there,  and  none  of  the  new  species  of  honey-laden 
bees,  the  stock-jobber,  the  London  great  soi^-boiler,  or  sugar- 
baker,  the  war-contractor,  the  great  spinner  who  had  spun  a 
golden  cone  around  him  of  a  most  marvellous  siae,  nor  the  lawyer 
who  had  fattened  on  each  and  all  of  them,  had  yet  found  their 
way  thither  with  a  desire  to  suck  good  mouthfuls  from  the  simple 
inhabitants,  and  to  build  their  gaudy  nests  on  the  old  hereditary 
lands. 

Where  Hooks  sprung  from,  and  what  he  had  been,  I  am 
utterly  ignorant  of ;  one  thii^,  however,  is  certain,  that  though 
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tbfir&ed-of  pkrenoloirists-hitd  not  anseii'  to  proclaim  the  fact,  he 
hacl  the  oi^fna  (^acqiUM^eiiefis  and  eonstniGiiyeness  veiy  large. 
He  purshaaed  the  house  and  lands  of  old  Sqoire  Hetcher,  idio 
died  Without  isme  ;  and,  as  the  plaee  was  ocmBidered  so  out  of  the 
way,  purchased  it  for  what  is  cidled  ''  an  old  song  ;*'  that  is,  he 
purohased  it"  at  what  a  host:  oi  such  estates  ha^e  been  got  for, 
be^Ewotthedajs  when  ^/efe  waa suoh^  sharp  look-out  for  eli^le 
ini^stmei^s — aprice^  whioh  the  mere  thinnings  out  of  the  .timber 
at^  once  paid  for. 

,The  old  hall' was  what  is  eaUedan  old  rambling  place.  It  was 
low,  w^'  low  rooms,  every  (me  of  whidi  had  a  step  up  or  a  st^ 
down'  into  it.  The  buildings,^  stables,-  kennels,  bams,  imd  so 
fordi,  ocoB^ied  a;mttoh  larger  spaoe  than  the  house  itself,  and.  the 
whole  set  of  pvemises  were  buried  in  a  perfect  wood  of  gigantic 
trees,  especially  elms  and  walnuts,  and  around  lay  a  multipli- 
city of  li^  fields  with  great,  tall^  wild  hedges,  and  huge  hedge- 
row  trees. 

What  light  did  Sampson  Hooks  speedily  let  into  it !  First, 
down  toppled  the  great  tarees  which,  as  we  have  said,  were 
doomed  to  pay  for  the  house  and  lands.  Then,  doim  went  whole 
tro^s  of  odiers  to  build  up  the  new  house.  Well  do  I  remember 
when  those  fine  elms,  and  fine  rows  and  avenues  of  limes  strewed 
the  ground;  and  what  fine  fun  we  found  it  to  play  at  Eobin 
Hood  and  his  merrymen,  with  cross-bows  and  tobacco-pipe  bolts 
amongst  their  arching  boughs !  Then>  as  rapidly  disappeared  scores 
outlines  of  c4d  hedges,  and  what  was  so  shortly  before  a  labyrinth 
of  littie  crofts ;  opened  itself  into  a  fair  lawn,  and  God  wot,  a 
great  park.  Then  came  a  fine  fellow,  a  landscape  gardener  and 
layer  out  of  g^xmnds,  and  before  his  magic  touch  the  old  garden^ 
with  its-  clipped  yew-hedges  and  pleached  alleys,  disappeared. 
A-  lofty  wall  inclosed  a  much  larger  space,  and  shut  out  the  whole 
view  of  the  place  from  the  village.  Great  iroa  gates  reared 
themselves  here  imd  there,  through  which  alone  the  passers-by 
•codkd  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  used  to  lie  open  to  the  pleasant  view 
of  every  one.  Woods  and  hedge-row  trees  danced,  as  it  were, 
into  shape  as  groups  and  single  spreading  trees.  A  lofty  new 
liall,  widi  stone  vases  on  the-  top,  exalted  itself  above  the  highest 
trees,  and  sunk  fences,  and  winding  gravel  walks,  and  glittering 
.greenhouses,  and  pleasant  fountains,  made  a  wonderful  spot  of  it. 
One  thing,  however,  the  villagers  took  notice  of :  the  bees  fled 
out  of  their  hives  when  the  old  garden  was  destroyed,  and  the 
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rooke  out  their  favourite  wood  just  by ;  and  this,  ^ej  deoiarodr 
boded  no  good.  Fresh  bees  were  purchased,  and  seemed  to  do^ 
tolerably  well,  but  neyer  could  tiiey  lure  the  rooks  back,  though 
they  ti^  wisps  of  straw  and  artificial  nests,  for  seversJ.  sueees- 
sive  springs,  in  the  trees. 

Every  trace  of  old  Squire  Fletcher  was  oUiterated,  but  the 
village  remained  the  same — nay,  as  it  seemed,  only  the  more 
doggedly,  for  the  dislike  felt  to  the  changes  at  the  hall.  All 
round  the  villag:e  was  a  wilderness  of  crofts  and  great  wild 
hedges,  with  their  thatched  cottages  and  old  ample  weedy  gardens, 
such  as  I  have  above  alluded  to.  Scarce  a  new  house  or  even  a 
new  piece  of  wall  was  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  hamlet. .  Every 
family  was  just  where  it  had  been  for  generations  ;  but  Sampsoi^ 
Hooks  had  his  eye  upon  it,  and  it  was  doomed  to  feel  the  effect 
of  his  necromantic  power. 

I  remember  him  well— 4i  large,  stately-looking  man,  riding  on 
a  large  old  roadster,  ^o  one  could  say  that  he  was  a  violent  and 
arbitrary  or  tyrannical  person  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  particu- 
larly polite  to  aU  hip  neighbours,  very  mild,  and  ready  to  inquire,, 
as  he  met  his  poor  neighbours  on  the  road,  how  they  and  all  their 
families  went  on,  and  to  offer  them  his  advice,  not  officiously,  but 
with  the  utmost  suavity,  for  the  better  management  of  their  land. 
His  wife  too  everybody  declared  to  be  a  perfect  lady  ;  so  grace- 
ful, so  smiling,  so  kind  to  every  one,  at  least  in  words,  and  often 
in  little  attentions  when  ill,  and  wonderful  for  her  admiration  and 
bland  affection  for  her  dear  Sampson  Hooks.  But  as  mildness  is 
proverbially  insini^iting,  so  it  was  soon  seen  that  by  some  means 
or  other  Sampson  Hooks  had  obtained  possession  of  this  cottage 
and  that  croft,  which  had  been  in  the  same  family  for  ages» 
People  wondered  how  it  was  that  their  neighbours  should  sell  the 
property  of  their  fathers  to  a  stranger ;  but  it  was,  in  faot»  no 
wonder  in  itself.  Plenty  of  these  neighbours  had  been  living  on 
their  little  estates  without  any  thought  or  exertion  m(Nre  than  waa 
practised  by  the  bird  that  lived  in  their  old  hedges,  or  the  owls  in 
their  bams.  Their  fields  were  ploughed  up  to  give  com  enough 
for  bread,  and  their  cows  grazed  in  pastures  that  never  knew 
what  improvement  was.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  overgrown 
with  hillocks  which  once  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  moles,  but  so 
long  ago  that  they  were  now  covered  with  a  turf  as  thick  as  Ae 
rest  of  the  field,  and  had  been  so  increased  by  ants  or  somewhat 
else,  till  many  of  them  tyere  big  enough  to  fill  a  good  wheel- 
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barrow.  '  Then,  for  long  tufts  of  yellow  ragwort,  for  tall  crops  of 
thistles  and  rushes  and  bushes,  they  were  actual  wildernesses,  and 
their  cows  had  sometimes  been  known  to  be  so  hidden  and  lost  in 
them  that  their  owners  have  run  all  over  the  parish  to  seek  them, 
while  they  were  quietly  chewing  their  cuds  in  some  jungle  of 
*  thistles  or  furze  in  their  own  pastures. 

Such  were  the  Newtcms,  the  three  sons  of  old  Bill  NewtOn,  and 
such  were  their  fields.  There  was  young  Bill  and  Tom  and  Ned. 
Young  Bill  was  so  called  though  he  was  now  near  fifty  and  had 
sons  growing  up.  He  was  the  bell-ringer  ;  Tom,  the  village 
barber,  and  Ned  the  village  sleeper,  if  he  were  anything.  Such 
things  as  management  or  industry  they  had  no  conception  of. 
To  live  and  enjoy  themselves  was  all  they  thought  of ;  but  unfor- 
tunatdy  they  had  each  of  them  only  a  third  part  of  what  their 
father  had  had  for  that  purpose.  But  they  lived  in  true  gospel 
order,  taking  no  thought  for  to-morrow.  They  have  been  known 
to  kill  a  pig  and  never  give  over  feasting  till  the  whole  was  eaten 
up ;  and  to  brew,  yet  never  have  any  occasion  to  tim,  for  they 
drank  the  liquor  out  of  the  tubs  while  it  was  working. 

To  such  people  what  so  tempting  as  offered  money  ?  Sampson 
Hooks  saw  that  their  cow-houses  and  pig-sties  were  in  bad  repair^ 
and  kindly  advised  them  to  put  them  in  order.  They  naively 
asked, — vdiere  the  money  was  to  come  from  ?  Oh,  there  was  no 
difficulty  about  that ;  he  would  most  willingly  lend  them  such  a 
trifle  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  village  look  respectable.  That 
was  very  kind,  thought  they.  They  gladly  accepted  it ;  nothing 
was  asked  of  them  but  to  put  their  names  to  an  acknowledgment. 
They  did  that  at  once  ;  but  it  was  a  much  easier  thing  for  them 
to  borrow  than  to  pay  again.  The  day  for  the  annual  interest 
arrived.  They  scratched  their  heads,  but  had  not  just  then  the 
money.  No  matter,  it  might  stand  ;  they  would  be  able  to  pay 
when  the  crops  came  in.  But  the  crops  came  in  and  they  had 
nothing  to  sell,  .none  to  spare  ;  there  woidd  be  but  just  enough  for 
the  family.  They  were  short  even  of  seed.  Their  fences  were 
bad,  and  their  neighbours'  cattle  got  in  and  eat  their  com  while- 
it  was  green,  and  trampled  half  of  it  down.  Oh,  well,  they  need 
not  distress  themselves  ;  they  might  have  some  money  for  seed 
and  for  fencing,  and  then  as  their  crops  would  be  better,  they 
could  pay.  They  were  glad  to  hear  it ;  it  really  was  very  kind^ 
and  very  pleasant  to  have«  money  for  everything  so  easily.  They 
lived  like  fighting-cocks.     The  gentleman  had  plenty ;  it  would  be 
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Icmg' before  he  irantedit,  and  before  then  samethmg  nvonld  tam up. 
So  they  urant  (m,  the  Newtoss  and  others.  Why  had  they  not 
gone  on  so  long  before  ?  Because  then*  neighbonrs  b^ore  had  no 
money  themselves  to  tempt  their  neighbonrs  ^th^  and  had. that 
sort  OT  simple  consciences  ^hat  they^had  a  horror  of  coveting^their 
neighbonrs'  goods. 

Nobody  conld  be  more  foibearing,  more  conBiderate»  mow  hind, 
than  good  Sampson  Hooks  ;  he  nevw  asked  thenL  for  the  mooey 
nor  for  the  interest ;  on-  the  contrary,  he  always  had-a  onfle  and 
a  nod  for  them  when  he  met  them  ;  stop^M^  his  great  lofty 
roadster  and  asked  how  they  all  went  on;. 

But  in  a  while  there  came  riding  into  the  village  a  singalar 
little  fellow,  on  a  little  yellowish  pony,  with  whitish  legs  sjid.  a 
face  "^ite  all  on  one  side.  The*  man  was  a- little  lean  man,  yet 
with  a  considerable  pamioh,  as  if  all  his  food  turned  into  fat  th^re. 
He  had  an  old  hat  on,  particulaily  snn-bnmt  and  slouching  in  the 
brim  ;  an  old  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons ;  a  waistcoat  that 
folded  over  and  buttoned  across  the  front  of  a  tawny  >  kind  of 
checked  stuff ;  a  blue^spotted  cotton  handkerchief  on  ;  corduroy" 
small  clothes,  and  old  fustian  gaiters  well  splw^ed  witii  the  toada 
— ^the  roads  then  were  abominable.  His  horse  was  also  splashed 
up  to  the  ddes,  and  he  urged  him  on  by  the  coiu^tant  use  of  one 
old  jingling  spur.  There  was  a  still,  close  look  in  the  soUd  ruddy 
face  and  small  black  eyes,  nearly  lost  under  the  slouohing'  hat- 
brim  of  this  little  man  ;  and  the  little  horse  had  also  a  look  as  if 
he  would  be  always  going  just  the  way  that  his  rider  did  not  wish 
him,  for  which  he  got  incessant  jerks  in  the  mouth  with  the  bridle, 
kicks  with  the  one  spur,  and  thumps  on  the  flank  with  a  tough 
and  heavy  ash  plant. 

This  man,  who  was  destined  to  be  well  known  in  that  village, 
rode  up  to  the  door  of  Bill  Newton,  tied  his  horse  to  the  hook  in. 
the  wall,  and  walking  in  with  one  hand  on  his  stick  as  a  staff, 
and  the  other  in  his  breeches  pocket,  with  a  sort  of  stealtibj 
and  unsteady  gait,  announced  hunself  as  Joe  Ling,  the  bailiff  o£ 
Mr.  Sampson  Hooks. 

He  said,  that  as  he  put  Mr.  Hooks'  accounts  in  ord^,  he  had 
found  two  or  three  trifles  which  related  to  him,  Bill.  Newton;  He 
did  iK>t  want  to  hurry  him.  Mr.  Hooks  hurried  nobody— 4a  fact». 
he  was  such  a  man,  that  if  he,  Joe  Ling,  did  not  ti^e  care  of 
things  a  little,  he  would  soon  be  like  the  child  that-  gave  a^fljr 
his  breakfast  because  anchor  ciiedfor^  it,,  and  then  had  to  cry 
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itii^.  N^?er  i^ts  ihi&te  such  a  good>-nM»ved,  cttP^esft  MUm". 
Be  had  put  thoM  littLe  mutters  togetiier,  and  if  it  were  not  ocm- 
Y^nent.  to  pay  juit  then,  why  he,  Bill  Kewton,  coold  pit.  his 
name  to  a^  bit  of  p^»er  \v4ikdi  h*  had-  hrou^t  Yn&  him^  and 
whieh-^e^prc^ented.  Bill  Newt^i,  who,  oi  o^irse,  ooidd  not  pir^, 
atid  did  not  half  like  the  looks  of  this  fellow  so  well  as  those  of 
SlunpsOn  Hooks,  told  Joe  Ling  Ihat  he  had.no  doubt  but  that  it 
vmn  all  right,- and- that  he  would  see' Mr.  Hooks  himself  about  it. 
To  hi&  great  mor^oatton  he  then  found  that  Joe  Lingwasi  aa 
deaf  aft  &  doer^nailv  and  that  he  could  do  nothing  at  all  with 
himw  He  only  answered  quite  beside  the  mark;  as^-  "Tes;  it 
r^dly  ynt8r  fine^  ipraadier:"  <'No,  there  was  really  no  hurry  at 
aU ;  he  had  only  to  sign  that  bit  of  paper/' 

Bill  Newton  shouted  into  the  man's  ea9»  that  he  could  not  agn 
ity — he>  would  see  Mr.  Hooks  about  it. 

**  Oh,  very  well,  I  can  wait  a  little ;  I  did  not  know  you  were 
busy ;  don't  let  me  disturb  you :  I  can  wait ! " 

He  clapped  himself  down  in  an  old  asm  chair,  pc^ed  the 
childrai  on  the  hearth  in  the  ribs  with  his  stick  as  they  lay  thare 
staring  at  him,  and,  making  a  low  chuokfing  sort  of  half-laugh, 
hidf^^F^ieesing,  added,  "  Oh  no ;  no  hurry  at  all ! " 

BiM  tried  agi»n  to  drite  his  meaning  into  him  ;  it  was  hopeless. 
He  only  replied,  "  Oh  yes,  he  was  sure  the  amount  was.  cast  up 
rig^t ;  but  he  could  ti^e  his  time,  and  look  it  over.  He  had 
oi^y  to  put  his  name  where  he  had  shown  him." 

Bill,,  then,  making  a  sort  of  funnel  of  hia  hands,  put  them  to 
his>  ear,  and  shouted  into  it  that  he  had  to  go  out,  and  bid  him 
good  morning.  '*  Oh,  yes,-"  said  ling,  **  Mr.  Hooks  is  an  un- 
commcm  good-natured  man  :  everybody  knew  that ! " 

IB^^  Newton  went  out ;  and  Ling,  waiting  for  Bome  time,  took 
a  ^HifoH  into  some  of  the  neighbours'  houses  on  the  like  em^d, 
leaving  his  horse  at  Bill's  door«  Three  hours  afterwards,  at 
dinner-^ime,  Bill  returned,  and  saw,  to  his  desperate  vexation^  the 
fellow's  pony  still  hi^^g  at  his  door  ;  and  scarcely  was  he  him- 
self got  within,  where  the  pudding  was  already  smoking  on  the 
table,  than  in  walked  Joe  Ling,  fmd  on  B^'a  saying  that  he  had 
no  oooaskm  to  wait,  he  re^Ued,  *'  Why,  yes,  he  would  take  a  bit 
of  dinner  with  them,  for  waiting  so  long  had  mcuie  him  himgry.'' 
Without  ceremony  he  drew  a  chair,  helped  himself  liberally  to  ike 
puddings,  and  talked  on  of  Mr.  Hooks,  and  all  hia  good-nature, 
andrwlutta  heap  of  concerns  he  had  on  his.  hands  in  the  village 
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he  himself  (that  is,  Ling)  came  from,  till  Bill  Newton  wished  him 
at  Jamaica.  But  Joe  Ling  was  in  no  hurry  to  he  off,  either  to 
Jainaica  or  any  where  else.  He  sate,  ate,  drank,  joked  with  the 
wife,^  poked  the  children  in  the  rihs,  and  made  himself  very  much 
at  home.  Bill  Newton's  choler  hegan  to  rise,  for  the  Newtons 
were  a  very  choleric  family,  and  he  thought  several  times  of 
knocking  the  impudeiM^  fellow  off  his  seat ;  hut  he  rememhered 
Sampson  Hooks,  and  the  deht,  and  restrained  himself.  But  he 
ate  his  dinner  sullenly ;  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  last 
mouthful  strolled  out  of  -  the  house,  and  hetook  himself  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  .  Here,  with  his  cup  hefore  him,  hut  hoiling 
with  wrath,  he  despatched  a  little  lad  several  times  to  see  whether 
Ling's  pony  still  hung  at  his  door.  He  returned  every  time  with 
the  same  tale — it  still  was  there.  Roused  to  a  pitch  of  fury,  he 
started  up,  hastened  down  the  village  with  murderous  thoughts  in 
his  mind,  when,  to  his  very  agreeahle  surpris"fe,  he  saw  his  door, 
hut  no  pony  there.  He  wheeled  roimd,  and  once  more  regaining 
the  public  house,  spent  the  evening  there  in  endeavouring  to 
drown  his  chagrin  in  the  company  of  the  jolly  frequenters  of  the 
old  house.  What  was  his  surprise,  however,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  to  find,  as  he  entered  his  cottage,  Joe  Ling  comfortably 
ensconced  in  the  old  arm-chair,  and  the  pony  well-suppered  up  in 
the  stable ! 

*'  Thou'st  kept  me  long,  my  lad ;  thou'st  kept  me  long.  I  did 
not  know  that  thou  meant  to  pay  all  up  this  time  ;  but  well  and 
good,  well  and  good  ;  I  can  stay  till  morning — ^it  will  never  do  to 
venture  home  on  such  roads  in  the  dark.  I've  got  my  night-cap, 
luckily,  and  ony  bit  of  a  bed  will  do  for  me." 

Bill  paused  for  a  moment,  conddering  whether  he  should  not 
pound  him  to  a  jelly  with  his  own  ash  sapling ;  but  another  thought 
occurred  to  him :  he  whispered  to  his  son  Jem,  and  betook  himself, 
without  wasting  another  word  on  Ling,  to  bed. 

This  son  Jem  made  signs  to  Ling  to  follow  him,  took  him  into 
his  room,  and  made  signs  to.  him  that  he  must  make  shift  with 
half  his  bed.  Joe  Ling  nodded  his  approbation,  adding,  as  if  to 
himself,  "  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread." 

He  was  soon  between  the  sheets,  when,  to  his  astonishment, 
Jem  Newton,  a  great  brawny  fellow,  heaped  a  great  pile  of  malt 
bags  on  the  bed,  and  crept  under  them  himself. 

What's  that  ?"  said  Joe  Ling,  half  crushed  and  half  smothered. 
**  What  does  the  lad  mean  ?     Why,  man,  this  mountain  would 
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crash  a  horse's  ribs  in,  and  swelter  him  to  death  ;"  upon  ^ich  he 

'  began  to  fling  them  off.     But  in  this  process  he  was  interrupted 

^  bj  Jem,  with  a  knock  on  the  chest,  followed  by  another  on  the 

nose,  and  a  loud  outer j  of  "What  does  the  fellow  mean?     1£ 

you  wiU  lie  wi'  me,  jou  mun  lie  as  I  do.    IVe  gotten  th'  ague, 

-  I  teU  JOU,  and  mun  ha'  my  bags  on  me ! " 

Ling,  who  found  that  he  had  got  a  terrible  fellow  to  deal  with, 
ducked  down  quietly,  but  with  many  a  groan  and  many  a  sigh  did 
he  bear  his  mountainous  burden  till  the  daylight  began  to  peep, 
when,  springing  up,  he  saw  that  the  young  rogue  had  laid  aU  the 
bags  on  his  (Ling's  side),  and  had  been  sleeping  most  comfortably 
himself  with  the  usual  quantity  of  sheets  and  blankets  on  him. 
Ling  soon  descended  below,  and  appeared  again  at  breakfast  time 
*  with  a  note  from  Sampson  Hooks,  who  begged  in  most  courteous 
terms  that  Bill  Newton  would  just  sigh  the  trifling  account  which 
his  bailiff  had  brought.  ''  He  was  a  good  soul,  was  Ling,  but  a  per- 
fect formalist  in  business.  He  would  oblige  him  by  signing,  and 
letting  him  go  about  his  affairs.  All  would  be  right ;  there  was  no 
occasion  in  the  world  for  hurry." 

Bill  signed  his  name  to  be  rid  of  the  fellow  himself.  This  was 
the  flrst  appearance  of  Joe  Ling,'  but  it  was  a  sample  of  what  they 
'  would  find  him.  On  all  occasions  he  was  just  as  deaf,  and  just  as 
invariably  imperturbable.  He  always  lauded  the  good-nature  of 
Hooks,  and  Hooks  praised  him  for  a  thoroughly  good  feUow,  but 
1such  a  man  for  business ! 

So  things  went  on  some  years,  when  at  once  a  regular  storm 
broke  out.  The  Newtons,  and  many  others,  found  that  they 
actually,  drunk  or  sober,  had  signed  mortgages,  and  that  for  sums  of 
such  amount  as  they  vowed  they  had  never  had.  How  this  was 
we  cannot  pretend  to  teU,  but  certain  it  is,  that  when  old  Joe  Ling 
met  any  of  these  people  at  the  market  town  or  elsewhere,  he  was 
always  most  civil,  treated  them  like  a  king,  and  on  one  occasion 
posted  off  to  Derby  in  the  night,  in  a  great  hurry,  while  he  had 
one  of  them  drunk  as  a  piper  at  an  inn  in  a  neighbouring  viUage, 
returned  before  the  sun  was  up,  paid  him  over  a  sum  of  money,  and 
saw  him  sign  a  ^eed.  Soon  after  the  man  was  called  upon  to  eva- 
cuate his  cdttage  and  fields,  according  to  terms  of  sale,  when  he 
declared  he  had  never  made  a  sale  ;  but  found  a  regular  deed  drawn 
out  of  the  pocket  of  Joe  Ling,  with  his  signature  there  to  a  cer- 
tainty, in  his  own  undeniable  hand. 

In  short,  never  was  there  such  a  hubbub !     The  Newtons,  and 
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£?e  or  fiix  o&ers/ found  tbmr  mortgages  foreclosed,  «aid  ih&r  little 
property  goixe,  as  in  a  dream.  This  jnan  liad  B6\d,  and  did  not 
know  wken  ;  and  tine* whole  |>]aoe  was  up  and  yowing^  tear  down 
Sampson  £[ooks'  house  about  his  ears,  ^aad  mwder  iiim  and  >his 
ntacaUy  swindler,  Joe  ling. 

What  did  Sampson  Hodcs?  Did  he  <  shrink  ?  Did  he^defy,Jor 
'wrmi  justify  ?  No :  he  rode  through  ^e  yillaige  dadfy,  oahn  and 
smiting/,  and  inquiring  into  the  headtii  and  hajf^uoess  of  i^ioseiae 
met ;  and  when  he  met  with  black  Mid  threatemng  looks,  asked, 
with  the  *gieaiest  and  most  simple  mildness,  what  was  ainiss  ?  Had 
he  done  anything  to  offend  them  ? 

^ ' Hc^VB  you  done  anything  V*  said indignandymme  of  the 'stusdy 
viliagers ;  '^hos  not  your  sooundrel  man.  Ling,  robbed  and  cheated  ^is 
all  ?  Has  not  he  got  almost  e^ery  man's  property  into  his  dutches  ? 
Havewe  any  of  us  now  a  l»nne  of  our  own  ?  When  was  it  before 
thai  any  of  us  had  our  houses  and  fields  in  debt  ?  And  how  ^e 
devil  has  ^e  feibw  managed  to  heap  updkarges  agi^nt  us  ?*" 

To  this  Sampson  Hooks  replied  with:a  looii:  *of  surprise,  whi^, 
if  it  were  feigned,  was  weU  feigned;  it  looked  Terygenmnaandmeiy 
naturaL 

-^^Oh!  .dear,"  aaid'l^,  '^ it  grieves me*ertremi^y -that  joushoMd 
tbdnk  that  any  body  belonging  to  me  should  use  you  im&irly.  - 1 
am  sure  my  only  wish  has  been  to  see  you 'comfortable.  Have  not 
I  lent  you  money  lor  that  pmrpose  ?  Hftvesot:  I^s^lways  advised  you 
to  good  and  prudent  management  ?  Oh!  dear,  thisis  very  unplea- 
sant !  But  let  me  be  assured  that  Mr.  Ling  has  done  anything 
,  unhandsome,  and  it  shall  be  instantly  ri^ited— 4nstaritly.  High 
as  is  my  (pinion  of  him,  nothing  in  such  a^case  should  screen  him. 
But  my  good  people,  I  cannot  think,  I  really  cannot  think  it, 
indeed.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  Joseph  Ling,  and  nerer  coidd  I 
detect  .him  in  any  dirty  action ;  on  the  eosttraiy,  he  has  always 
appeared  a  most  innocent,  faithful  creature ;  quite  careless  of  him- 
self—qmte  ;  but  his  faithful  i^irit  makes  him,  peritaps,  tooeagerto 
serve  hk  master.  But  let  all  be  examined-^let  all  be  examined 
into — 'and  if  any  wrong  be  done,  let  it  be  righted  ;  nay,  ff  you  can 
pay  off  all  your  debts,  or  can  find  any  one  else  to^take  up  yourpro- 
pwty,  wiUmgly  will  I  relinquish  it !  Oh  !  what  good  would  it  do 
me  to  win  the  whole  parish,  and  yet  make  enemies  of  all  my  good 
n«ghbours  ?  Why  should  I  ?  Have  I  not  enough  ?  Have  I  any 
one  to  save  for  ?  Have  I  child  or  chick  ?  Let  the  thing  be  searched 
into — let  it  be  searched  into— for  this  state  of  matters  grieves  me. 
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"grittres  me  tdeeply.     Appdnt  jour  man,  I  will  send  mine,  and 
.^^diall  be  Bct  fair  and  straight  between. ns — quickly !  qnie^ ! " 

Sampson  Hooks  rode  away  ap^Arentlj  deeply  .  wouiided,  and 
Mrs.  Sampson  Hooks  soon  entered  some  of  the  cottages  ^  the 
people  to  see*  the  sick,  and  said,  *'  How  sorely  her  dear  Mr.  .Hooks 
-was  afflicted  that  his  neighbours  thought  so  badly  of  Hm.  Never 
jbad  she  seen  him-  ia  such  a  taking !  No  rest  day^nor  lughi*— 
■notbing  butTestkss  watchMness  ;  getting  up,  lying  down,  groans 
and  tears.  It  was  but  last  higbi/'  said  she,  and  £e  taai»  rushed 
to.'her  eyes  ;  ''I  woke  at  tw^ye  o'clock,  and  found  him  standing 
by  the^ window,  looking  out  into  the  moonlight !  '  Pear  Mr.  Hodus, ' 
1  exclaimed, '  what  €tre  you  doing  ?  You  will  be  the  death  of  yonr- 
self  if  you  do  so!  NeTermind,  dear  Mr.  Hooks,  nei^r  mind! 
'  You  :haTe  Imd  &e  best  intentions,  and  if  you  are  hardly  thought 
of,  it  will  only  be  the  lot  of  all  good  and  tender-hearth  people ! 
In  this  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation.  But  take  heu*t,  dear, 
take  heart ;  all  will  soon  be^made  right— all  will  be  oleared  up.'  " 

'** '  Dear  Mrs.  Hooks,'  said  my  dear  Mr,  Hooks,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  .'ibis  is  a.  sweet  place^-a  paradise  of  a  place  X may  eall 
it;  and  what  pleasure  I  hare  had  in  planning  and  laying  it  .out ! 
jttid  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  me  to  tMnk  thatiiere -should  we  bhre 
amid  a  loving  people,  on  whom  we  might  be  able  to  shed  blessii^ ! 
But  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart — ^it  does  indeed :  and  now,  sweet  as 
is  this  ^ot,  I  can  take  no;  pleasure  in  it :  that  is  all  oyer  now,  -for 
the  chann  is  gone,  since  I  haye  through  my  good  intentions  incurred 
the  resentment  of  my  neighbours. '  * ' 

Mrs.  Hooks  was  too  much  affected  to  proceed,  .and  took  her 
leave  weeping,  and  walked  up  the  village  wkh  a  heavy  and  slow 
step  that  timohed  the  tender  bosom  of  every  cottage- dame  who 
Bawit» 

*'  Oh,  the  villain  !  Oh,  that  sarpent  Ling !  What  a  coBsarn 
has  he  made  on  it !  To  bring  us  all,  and  his  Mester  and  Missis 
into  all  this  trouble.  Surely  ^ey  must,  after  all,  be  good,  folks  ; 
and  it  is  that  old  deaf  villain  that  has  been  making  a  hand  iof 
them  and  us.  But  there  '11  come  a  st<mn  one  of  these  days,  and 
he  must  pack,  I  warrant  ye.  Out  with  him — oujb,  I  say,  with  all 
such  sarpents!" 

The  lawyers  met ;  old  Joe  Ling  was  there,  as  well  as  ^mpsen 
Hooks,  and  all  the  village  concerned,  in  ihe  parlour  of  the  Bang 
of  Prussia. 

**  Let  ^e  poor  |>eople  have  evBry  justice,  every  possible  favour, " 
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«aid  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks  to  his  attorney.  **  Reflect  that  yoii  ikre 
seeking  satisfaction  for  them  rather  than  for  me.  I  want  no  satis- 
faction hut  to  see  them  satisfied.'' 

The  examination  went  on ;  their  own  lawyer  was  keen  and 
suhtle,  and  erery  one  now  said  in  his  hearty  -''Now  olddeitf  hm, 
now  old  Ling,  thou  'It  catch  it."  But  old  Ling  seemed  hy  no 
means  cast  down,  nor  at  all  in  any  eagerness  to  justify  hims^ ; 
indeed,  he  seemed  not  to  he  capahle  of  understanding  that  any 
complaint  lay  against  him.  He  drew  document  after  document 
and  hook  after  hook  out  of  his  hag,  and  gave  erery  question  its 
appropriate  answer ;  hut  his  deafness  seemed  as  complete  a  coat 
of  defence  as  the  shell  of  the  tortoise.  When  the  opposite  lawyer 
told  him  that  heavy  suspicions  were  entertained  of  his  proceed- 
ings, he  only  replied,  **  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Hooks  was  always  too  good- 
natm^." 

As  he  could  not  he  got  at  through  his  ears,  he  made  a  direct 
pass  at  his  eyes  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  he 
wrote  the  same  conciliatory  assertion.  Ling  read  it,  and  then 
laughed,  as  at  a  most  capital  joke.  '*  Oh  Lord  !  oh  Lord !  What 
nonsense !  Who  says  IVe  cheated  'em  ?  Who  says  it  ?  Stuff ! 
Ar'  n't  all  the  accounts  here  ?  Is  not  every  figure  here  ?  16  n't 
all  right  cast  up  ?  Try,  see  !  try  it — try  it  ony  one  on  you !  Who 
says  I've  cheated  'em  ?  They  say  !  They  say,  is  the  first  word 
of  a  lie!  There,  cast  'em  up,  I  say  ;  examine  'em  ony  way  yo 
like,  and  if  yo  catch  old  Joe  Ling  in' a  trick,  why  I'll  never  eat 
hread  again."  . 

They  cast  up  ;  they  examined ;  they  questioned  and  cross- 
questioned,  hut  they  could  make  nothing  appear,  hut  that  the 
villagers  had  heen  very  foolish,  and  made  very  had  hargains  ;  and 
that  Joe  Ling  had  made  very  good  ones  for  his  master ;  hut  all 
was  regular,  most  regular.  The  only  thing  thai  stood  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  fair  play,  was  huying  the  land  from  the  drunken  man. 
But  Joe  Ling  stoutly  denied  that  he  was  then  any  more  drunk 
than  at  any  other  time. 

**  Can  ony  on  yo  tell  me,"  said  he,  **  when  he  is  right  soher,  and 
when  he  is  not  ?  Can  ony  on  yo  find  him  morning,  noon  or  night, 
without  his  pot  o'  heer  ?  But,  what  if  he  has  made  a  had  hargain, 
now  is  the  time  to  unhargain  it !  Hasn't  Mr.  Hooks  said,  '  Pay 
me  the  money  hack  and  I  yield  the  purchase  ?  '  " 

Nothing  could  he  fairer.  The  man  was  asked  if  he  could  get 
the  money  somewhere  and  pay  it  hack.    He  desired  time,  and  the 
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(^pofiite  lawyer  offered  to  fiad  him  a  man  ;  but  somehow  the  time 
went  over.  Two  or  three  people  came,  saw  the  land,  shook  iheir 
heads,  and  went  away,  and  so  the  matter  ended. 

The  yillagers  were  defeated,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
were  silenced,  for  they  were  very  savage,  and  talked  in  the  Kii^  of 
Prussia  more  fiercely  than  ever.  It  was  said  that  the  whole  wac 
a  jiggle ;  that  the  opposite  lawyer  had  been  feed  by  old  Ling  ;  the 
men  who  came  to  see  the  land  that  had  been  sold  were  sent  on 
piirpose  by  this  villain  lawyer  ;  and  the  whole  was  a  hoax  and  a 
smoke. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  many  years  went  on.  Hooks  was  as  mild 
as  ever — Ling  as  deaf  as  ever.  He  rode  on  his  yellowish  little 
horse  in  the  very  same  old  hat,  old  blue  coat,  spattered  gaiters, 
and  jingling  spur,  as  usual,  into  the  village  at  certain  times  ;  and 
it  was  observed  that  after  every  one  of  these  visits  there  rose  a 
furious  clamour,  and  many,  curses  and  some  conspicuous  change 
followed.  But  it  was, only  when  a  number  of  years. had  passed 
that  the  .whole  change  was  visible.  Then  it  was  seen  how  many 
old  cottages  had  actually  vanished,  how  many  of  the  old  croft 
hedges  had  got  ^tubbed  up,  and  what  great  wide  ploughed  fields 
lay  in  their  places  ;  what  numbers  of  old  orchards  and  gardens 
were  gone.  The  place,  in  truth,  looked  much  sprucer,  much  more 
open  and  modem.  There  were  new  cottages  arisen  in  long  rows, 
without  gardens  and  pigstys,  it  is  true ;  and  what  was  more  striking- 
was,  that  almost  all  the  people  were  mere  labourers  without  a  yard  of 
land,  and  almost  all  the  land  and  the  village  belonged  to  Sampson 
Hooks. 

What  now  struck  them  also  as  almost  as  extraordinary  was,  that 
not  only  had  the  people  no  longer  a  foot  of  land  to  call  their  own, 
but  all  the  old  foot-paths  which  used  to  run  in  every  possible 
direction  round  the  viUage,  and  away  over  the  fields  and  commons; 
to  the  next  hamlet  had  got  stopped  up  and  lost.  There  had  been 
no  application  to  the  sessions  for  the  purpose,  yet  the  paths  which 
used  to  give  most  delicious  Sunday  and  holiday  walks  to  the 
villagers  were  somehow  gone.  This  had  been  done  by  stubbing 
up  a  variety  of  hedges,  and  ploughing  up  the  land,  so  that  the 
real  direction  had  been,  for  a  time,  lost,  especially  as  the  rain 
made  the  newly  dug  and  ploughed  up  ground  such  a  perfect 
slough  of  mud  and  wet,  that,  in  winter,  it  was  impassable ;  and 
then,  when  spring  came,  and  the  com  sprung  up,  it  was  found  to  be 
let  to  some  poor  fellow  that  the  people  could  not  find  in  their 
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hffBXtB  to  cb  a  damage  to.  Bol  i^ey  w^iie  ^^ery  ekmoitnu  to 
Sam^AMi  Hodca  himself,  wha  always  was  put  into  a  great  flutter 
of  concern  at  these  matters  which  he  hhasdf  never  attended  tOb 
Mr.  Lmg  sheold  look  hotter  to  these  thaigB,  and  armd  mch  com- 
^aiota.  Oertinnly,  the  people  mast  have  a  paidi.  Oh,  eertainfy! 
But  as  it  would  now  ii^ure  Thomas  Hohsim's  or  James  SimpB<ui*s 
eom,  they  would  perhaps  he  so  good  as  to  go  a  little  round,  or  ia 
anotkar  direetioii.  Nay,  a  w^y  should  he  ^ened  for  thcan 
throi^h  his  owtt  park,  moeh  nearer,  miioh  pleasanter.  Aad  tha» 
was  done.     Could  anything  he  more  accommodating? 

In  a  few  years,  however,  when  the  right  to  the  old  way  was 
kst,  then  eame  that  eternal  old  Joe.  Ling  and  stopped  up  the  new 
road  ^ongh  the  paric ;  hut  such  d^ptedationa  had  heen  committed 
on  the  tre^  in  the  park,  and  the  hall  was  bo  exposed  to  thieves 
hy  thttse  foot-t'oads  so  near  it,  that  reaUy  they  muet  he  closed. 
But  tlM  people  skmdd  hme  «  twkL  Mr*  Hooks  wB«dd  see  whase 
ii  e^d  go  to  tl^  advantage  of  all  parUes.  But  time  weant  cm, 
and  It  »i^rer  tould  he  settled  where  the  road  should  nin.  Then: 
agaia  rose  the  chdier  of  ^e  villageraf ;  hatchets  and  peka  ware 
taken,  gwtea  were  eui  down,  leneet  cut  through,  and  the  old 
roads  opened  with  mudi  triumph,  and  juhilee.  The  wh(da 
village  waa  in  a  fevment,.  and  the  women  stood  at  dieir  doors  and 
'shoutod  to  each  eUier,  and  the  men  in  the  King  of  Prusm. 
sbouted  all  at  osee,  ^*  Well,  now  we  slHtU  ewse  what  these  tyrants 
will  do!" 

And  truly  did  i^kef  soon  see  that.  It  was:  declared  that  it  waa 
very  grievous  to  Mr.  Hooks,  hut  that  such  proceedings  could  not 
he  alWed  ;  ike  peace  must  he  piwerved,  die  laws  and  porqierty 
mmt:  he  respeoted.  The  offenders  wem  Sfnameaed  hefore  the 
JiMtkes^  aiEd,  sfato  of  all  their  repreaentatioas,  were  flned  foa: 
th^  outrage,  and  threatoned  with  the  House  ni  CorrectsMi. ;  fur 
when  €^  a^  county  magistrato  evtortain  a  eompiaint  against  the 
clofiong  of  a  fooft-ftiik  ?  It  ia  too  mudi  to  he  expected  from  himcian 
naiure*  Why,  ^his  man  has  these  same  oh&oxious  paths  on  his 
own  limds,  and  wanta  to  he  wdU  rid  of  them. 

So  the  crofts  and  cottages  were  gone,  toad  the  foot-paths  W€9*e  all 
gone,  yet  not  a  legal  complaint  could  he  eadiibited  against  the 
virtuous  and  comimssionate  Sampson  Hooks,  xfor  even  against  the 
faithful  Joe  Ling.  Could  any  man  say  that  tb^  were  not  reidly 
moet  innocent,  Wisely-accused,-  fair-deaHng,  consetentious,  though 
ckver,  successftd  men,  as  meit  witk  money  in  their  pockets  usually 
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aie,  and' of  which  the  iDonej  itself  is  a  sufficient  proof;  fer,  were 
they  wft  clever,  they  would  nerer  hare  got  it,  or  would  Bevw  hare 
kept  it  wh«a  got* 

Yeaf^s  went  ob,  and  all  seemed  bright  and  pro^p^x>iis  at  the 
fiall  Neither  Sampson  Hooks  nor  his  great  roadst^,  Bladt 
Jack,  s^^ned  to  grow  a  day  older.  Mrs.  Sampson  Hooks  drove 
out  in  her  handsome  pony-chaise,  and  smiled  and  nodded  to  every 
eai^  And  (M  Joe  Ling  occasionally  was  seen  riding  to  or  frcHSi 
the  &n  on  the  scune  little  yellowish  h<n«e,  with  the  j^e-hald  face 
and  wUiMi  legs ;  and  as  to  Joe  ling  himself,  he  was  just  the 
same  fignxtt^  and  wore  the  same  jingling  spur  as  ever.  The  old 
sun-hnmt  hat,  and  the  old  blue  coat  with  the  metal  buttons, 
deemed  never  to  get  worse.  It  was  said  that  Sampson  Hooks  was 
liaaking  a  n»nt  of  money  in  eoUieries  and  farming,  somewhere  a 
good  way  off,  and  that  Joe  Ling  eame  loaded  with  money  Kke  a 
bee.  If  he  did,  it  Was  not  the  fruit  of  the  blessings  and  the 
prayers  of  the  poco*,  fdr  never  did  so  many  enrses  roll  out  of  the 
cottages  of  the  poor  as  when  he  rode  by.  But  they  might  curse, 
And  they  did  it  pretty  loud  too — he  was  deaf  to  all — and  when 
some  surly  fellow,  or  a  knot  of  them  in  the  village  street,  has 
said  fixedly  out,  just  as  he  passed,  **  The  devil  fly  away  with  him 
and  his  dog-tit  too  !  ^'  he  has  made  his  bow.  No  doubt  he  saw  the 
fellow's  lips  move,  and  said,  "  Oh,  pretty  well,  I  thank  ye,  and 
I  hope  that  you  are  all  yourselves  comfoi^able.*^ 

Spite  of  all  show  of  prosperity,  the  villagers  noticed  ^at  the 
tooks  nev>ep  came  back,  and  never  could  be  lured  to  settle 
in  the  old  trees  again,  Bad  they  nodded  knowingly  to  one  another^ 
and  said  in  their  broad  dialect,  "Well  wait  a  bit ;  the  dee  wufl 

And  truly,  in  a  while  ther^  occulted  some  little  matters  that 
did  not  bear  so  easily  smoothing  out,  and  that  made  the  villagers 
prick  up  thehr  ears,  and  Open  thmr  mouths,  more  confldenily  than 
e^per ;  aMd,  what  was  more  singular,  in  these  there  was  no  visible 
hand  ei  old  Joe  Ling. 

Su^was  the  reputa^on  at  a  distance  of  the  substantial  wealth 
and  integrity  of  Sampson  Hooks,  that  poor  people  who  had  saved 
a  little  money,  could  think  of  no  safer  means  of  d^)ositing  it 
liian  in  his  hands.  The  villagers,  who  woidd  not  have  trusted  him 
a  crown,  called  those  who  did  all  the  stupid  **  fiats  and  goslings'' 
in  the  language.  Old  Ling  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  they 
said,  f&e  he  went  canting  about  on  his  **  scue-bald  pony, "  cracking 
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of  his  master,  like  a  very  saint ;  but  this  might  be  only  their 
prejudiced  supposition — there  was  no  evidence  on  the  subject. 
However,  a  poor  widow,  who  had  put  a  few  score  pounds  into 
Sampson  Hooks'  hands,  came  one  day  for  her  interest.  Sampson 
was  not  at  home,  but  Mrs.  Sampson  had  the  poor  woman  into  the 
parlour,  kindly  inquired  her  business,  lamented  that  Mr.  Hooks 
would  not  be  at  home  that  day,  and  asked  the  poor  woman,  who 
had  thus  come  a  long  and  weary  way  for  a  disappointment,  to  have 
some  refreshment.  While  the  poor  woman  ate,  and  lamented  her 
hard  case  to  have  to  come  and  go  so  far  for  nothing,  she  found 
Mrs.  Hooks  so  tender  and  sympathising,  that  she  begged  of  her 
as  a  great  favour  to  pay  her  the  interest  herself,  to  save  an  old 
woman  another  long  jom*ney.  The  poor  woman,  to  convince  her 
that  all  was  right,  drew  out  the  note,  and  handed  it  to  Mrs. 
Hooks.  The  lady  looked  at  it,  declared  that  for  what  she  knew 
of  such  things  it  might  be  right  or  wrong,  but  that  she  never 
ventured  to  meddle  with  such  matters.  As  the  poor  widow  went 
on  to  relate  many  of  her  own  domestic  affairs  and  troubles,  Mrs. 
Hooks  laid  the  note  on  her  work-table,  and  as  soon  as  the  poor 
woman  had  done  wiping  her  eyes  on  her  apron — -for  she  had 
opened  up  a  whole  history  of  her  life's  past  and  present  trials — 
she  folded  up  the  paper  and  returned  it  to  her. 

The  widow  came  again  in  a  few  days,  found  Sampson  Hooks 
luckily  this  time  at  homO)  and  presented  her  note.  What,  how.- 
ever,  was  her  astonishment,  when  Mr.  Hooks  put  on  a  very  strange 
look,  and  said,  **  Truly,  good  woman,  here  is  a  promissory  note  ; 
but  who  promises,  or  what  I  have  to  do  with  this  note,  is  more  than 
I  can  tell,  for  here  is  no  name  to  it." 

"No  name  !*'  said  the  poor  woman  ;  **  no  name !  Oh,  Lord 
bless  you,  dear  sir,  why  do  you  like  to  frighten  a  poor  body  so  ? 
Here  is  your  own  honest  name  to  it,  just  as  you  wrote  it ! " 

**  I  tell  you,  woman,  that  what  I  say  is  true  !  See  here,  there 
is  no  name  whatever ;  and  who  and  what  you  are  is  quite  ui^nown 
to  me.  I  have  no  recollection  of  you,  and  must  beHeve  that  you 
are  an  impudent  impostor.  Go,  get  away  with  you.  Go,  as  fast 
as  you  can  ! " 

"No  name  ! — ^you  don't  know  me ! — ^you  ! — great  God !  what 
do  you  mean  V  exclaimed  the  poor  woman,  turning  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  trembling  till  she  could  not  rise  without  holding  fast  by 
the  chair. 

Hooks  held  the  note  angrily  open  before  her ;  and  when  she 
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bad  gazed  at  it,  and  saw  that  really  there  was  no  name,  she 
dropped  senselessly  into  the  chair.  When  she  recorered  from  her 
Bwoon,  she  found  herself  laid  on  the  sofa,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hookk 
-were  husily  sprinkling  her  with  water,  and  in  a  great  bustle,  but 
there  was  no  servant  present. 

As  soon  as  the  widow  looked  up,  and  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and 
iears  that  began  to  gush  forth  in  torrents,  attempted  to  rise, 
Sampson  Hooks  said  in  a  flurried  way — 

"  There  is  some  mistake,  good  woman ;  there  must  be  some 
great  mistake.  I  don't  understand  it ;  you  have  come  to  a  wrong 
place,  or  have  brought  a  wrong  paper.  Compose  yourself,  and 
make  what  haste  you  can  home^  and  see  whether  you  have  not 
another  paper  somewhere." 

-  "  Oh  no,  no !  the  Lord  above  knows!"  exclaimed  the  poor 
woman,  wringing  her  hands  in  her  apron,  wetting  it  through  and 
through  with  her  tears,  and  trembling  every  joint — **  The  Lord 
above  knows  I  have  no  other  paper  than  this  !  This  is  my  little 
all — my  all  in  this  world  ;  it  is  the  saving  of  a  life.  Oh,  sir, 
sir !  don't  kill  me  with  fright  I  You  know  me— you  know  the 
paper — ^you  have  paid  me  the  interest  these  years  !  See,  it 's  all 
written  on  the  back  ;  it  is  in  your  own  hand !  Oh,  worthy, 
worthy  sir,  do  take  pity  on  me  ! " 

"  But  what ! — but  why  I — ^therc  is  no  name,  I  tell  you  !"  said 
Mr.  Hooks. 

-  ''Oh,  the  name  was  there  when  I  was  here  only  a  few  days 
ago  !  The  good  lady  here  saw  it ;  and  she  knows  that  she  read 
your  name  aloud,  and  said,  *  Yes,  that's  my  dear  Sampson's  own 
name,  sure  enough.'  " 

"  Oh,  you  wicked  woman !  Oh,  you  false  tongue,  you  !  Oh, 
how  dare  you  say  such  a  thing !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sampson  Hooks. 
**  /  read  the  name  !  /  say  it  was  my  dear  Sampsons  name  ! 
Woman,  I  say,  how  darfe  you  utter  such  a  falsehood  before 
God !  " 

"  Before  God  and  man  I  dare  utter  it!"  now  cried  the  poor 
woman,  who  seemed  at  once  to  recover  her  strength,  to  lose  her 
trembling,  and  to  stand  a  head  taller,  and  looked  no  longer  the 
same,  but  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  with  a  figure  and 
face  fuU  of  fire.  Such  was  the  change  which  indignation  can 
snake  sometimes  in  the  weakest  and  most  timid  creature. 

**  I  tell  you !"  she  exclaimed,  advancing  to  Mrs.  Hooks,  **  I 
tell  you,  woman — for  I  have  as  much  right  to  %coman  you  as  you 
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have  to  woman  me  !-^I  teU  you  that  there's  guillery*  here,  hxA 
IVe  a  notion,  madam,  it*s  your  doing,  too.  Didn't  you  read  ih^ 
name  ?  Didn't  jckl  say  it  was  your  own  dear  Sampson's  name, 
and  that  it  always  did  yon  good  to  see  it  ?  D^y  it  if  yon  dare ! 
And  so,  mister,"  said  she,  turning  pasdoni^y  to  Sampsin 
Hooks,  **  pay  me !  pay  me  now,  without  more  ado,  or  depend 
upon  it  worse  will  come  of  it.  Pay  me,  I  say,  or  I'll  hlow  yon 
far  and  wide,  and  make  your  name  stink  from  here  all  the  way  ta 
Lunnun  !     Pay  me,  or "" 

*'  Sc^ly,  sc^ly,  good  woman,"  now  said  Mr.  Sampson  He<^ 
in  his  hlandest  and  yet  most  commanding  tone.  ^*  Let  me  advise 
you  to  moderate  yourself.  I  say  there  must  be  some  mistake ;  if 
you  are  sure  that  this  is  the  paper  that  yen  had  here  but  a  few 
days  ago,  and  that  my  name  then  stood  on  it,  by  what  unaecomit- 
able  circumstance  can  it  have  been  removed  ?  Have  you  no  p^*son 
lit  home  who  can  have  done  this  ?" 

**  No,  I  have  not  a  soul ;  there  is  nc^  a  soul  who  can  have  oom^ 
into  my  chamber  where  I  ke^  this  note.     No,  no !" 

*'  Then,  can  it  have  been  a  rat,  or  a  mouse,  or  a  moih  ?" 

'*  A  rat !  a  mouse  !  a  moth  !"  cried  the  enraged  widow.  **  See 
there  ;  does  a  rat,  a  mouse,  a  moth,  gnaw  an  edge  like  that  ?  " 
showing  the  place  where  the  name  had  been  most  ckanly  cut  a(way. 
'*  I  tell  you,"  she  continued,  "  a  woman's  eye  can  teU  how  that 
was  done  better  than  a  man's  can.  That  has  been  cut,  and  wjih 
scissors,  too  ;  no  knife  leaves  an  edge  like  that !  There's  guillery, 
I  tell  you,  and  I'll  venture  to  teU  you,  too,  when  it  was  done.  It 
was  done  when  the  lady  had  it  at  her  work-table  ;  and  the  lady 
did  it  herself." 

•*  What !  "Jexebel — ^huzzy — abomibable  woman  !  Do  you  -say 
that  I  cut  away  the  name  ?" 

The  widow  nodded  short  and  fiercely  at  her, 

"  Oh,  do  you  hear  and  bear  that,  Mr.  Rooks  ?  "  begin  his  wife^ 
sinking  away  into  violent  hysterics. 

**  Woman — woman !"  cried  Hooks,  catching  his  wife  in  hi& 
arms,  "  see  what  you  have  done  I  You  have  killed  the  dear  m^ 
noeent !  You  have  killed  her  by  your  wicked  lies !  Oh,  nofor 
did  she  hear  such  language  before  in  all  her  days !     Poor,  dear 

innocent,  who  would  not  hurt  a  %,  a  gnat,  a "     Mr.  Hooka 

was  confused  by  his  terror  for  his  wife,  and  in  his  hurry  rung  l^e 

*^  DeoQplioD. 
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beU  with  fioe fauid*  as  lie  supported  lbs.  Hooks  to  ibeiCMifa  wijkb 
il^  oifaer.  Scoroelj,  lioweiVQr,  had  ibe  done  «q»  wJbea  l&e  beeame 
senaible  iihafc  ihe  Jbad  not  iakon  a  wary  atep^  and  tumiiig  to  the 
widow,  who  gaaed  on  the  saene  with  a  attrageiodiffenaiice,  **  Good 
womaa,"  said  he,  ^*  he  diaoreet ;  pteaervo  delioacj  hefore  the 
s^rants ;  all  will  he  sight,  no  doubt/' 

Bui  no  sooner  did  the-yindictive  widow  «ee  two  or  ihiee  servants 
in  the  room,  .than,  regardless  of  the  hysterics  of  Mrs.,  and  the 
flurry  of  Mr.  Hooks,  she  raised  her  voice,  and  bcdd  aloft  the 
mutilated  dooument. 

'*  Pay  me,  &en,  I  say,"  cried  she,  **  and  let  me  go  !  Do  you 
think  that  God's  curse  will  not  alight  on  such  as  you,  that  can  rob 
a  poor  widow,  of  her  ,all  ?  " 

^*  Woman  r'  cried  Bampscm  Hooks,  in  a  voice  of  .thunder, 
*'  cease  your  slan^ous,  insane  lies  !  I  say,  begone,  and  if  you 
have  anything  to  say  to  me,  come  another  day.  You  have  surely 
done  enough  nawJ' 

*'  No,  nor  half  enough,"  said  the  immoveable  woman  ;  *'  not  a 
quarter  enough ;  you  have. cut  off  your  nuae  from  your  own  note ! 
You  have  elated  .me  of  my  all,  and  I  ioill  i^eak.  Ay,  I  will 
shout  it  atrthe  top  of  the  street,  and  through  the  whole  country, 
if  you  don't  .pay  me  ! '' 

''Put  out  the  mad  woman i''  cried  Sampson  Hooks,  in  aiury, 
quite  losing  that  mild  suavity  which  he  had  so  many  years  main- 
tained ;  and  the  servants,  who  had  stood  staring  and  drinking  in 
^e  strange  woids  with  astonishment,  at  length  went  up  to  her, 
and  taking  her  by  the  arms,  showed  her  the  door. 

**  Ay,  go  indeed  !  Yes,  go  will!,*'  shouted  she  ;  <*  but  I  will 
make  you  glad  to  give  me  my  m<mey  again,  yet ! "  And  with  great 
strides  she  marched  off,  and  at  the  first  house  she  reached  in  the 
village  she  began  vel»meBtly  to  relate  her  wrongs.  This  waa 
glorious  iuel  to  the  fire  of  the  villagers  ;  they  soon  ran  together ; 
the  woman,  vehemently,  and  with  tears,  and  vows  .(£  vengeance, 
detaHed  what.had  jittt taken  place  ;  and  in  less  than  &  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  news  was  over  the  whole  village.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  all  rushed  into  the  street.  The  tailor  loft  his  ^hop- 
board  with  his  braeches  knees  unbuttoned,  his  stockings  half*down 
his  leg,  and  a  skein  of  thread  round  his  neck.  The  smith's 
bfittwirs  oeaaod  to  blow,  and  the  red4i6t  iron  was  left  to  cool  (m 
the  anvil.  The  carter  stopped  his  teaju,  and  the  village  street 
was  full  of  eager  groups,  who  were  all  at  once  talking,  listening. 
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ftnd  gesticulating,  as  if  about  to  execute  some  great  y^ngeauce.  The 
poor  woman  was  stopped  every  few  yards  to  relate  over  and  over 
again  the  story  ;  she  was  taken  into  a  house  to  have  something 
to  refresh  her,  and  the  crowd  besieged  the  door  as  if  there  w^e 
some  great  wonder  to  be  seen  witUn — an  angel  with  a  broken 
wing  or  so.  All  declared  that  the  wickedness  of  these  tyrants 
woidd  soon  be  properly  exposed,  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
sympathising  villagers  accompanied  the  poor*widow  down  the  lane 
on  her  homeward  way,  exhorting  her  to  have  legal  advice,  and  to 
"  trouble"  old  Sampson  ;  though  it  would  have  required  a  much 
more  learned  man  in  the  law  than  any  of  them  were,  to  tell 
exactly  how. 

And  what,  then,  was  the  real  state  of  this  case  ?  Could  the 
Hooks  have  been  guilty  of  this  great  crime  ?  Was  this  mystery, 
indeed,  cleared  up  ?  Another  anecdote  which  has  yet  to  be  related 
will  best  answer  all  these  questions. 

There  was  once  a  poor  man — oh,  how  often  has  this  been  the 
fate  of  scores  of  poor  men  at  once  ;  or  in  how  many  instances, 
where,  as  by  an  infatuation,  they  have  been,  for  a  whole  country 
round,  in  the  habit  of  putting  their  hard-earned  mite,  before  the  days 
of  savings-banks,  into  the  hands  of  some  fair-faced  scoundrel,  who  at 
once  has  stopped  or  run  of — ^it  was  all  the  same  to  them — and  th^r 
all  was  gone  for  ever !  There  was  a  poor  man  who  had  put  his 
money — it  was  a  good  sum  for  a  poor  man,  it  was  a  hundred  pounds— 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks,  on  his  note  of  hand.  The 
interest  had  been  paid  duly  and  to  the  day,  for  five  long  years. 
The  poor  man  was  secure  in  his  confidence,  as  if  his  money 
liad  been  in  ''Lunnun  Bank.''  He  came  at  length  on  his  half- 
-yearly day,  and  Mr.  Hooks  paid  up  his  interest,  and  was  particu- 
larly civil ;  but  on  settling  the  payment  on  the  back  of  the  note, 
he  observed  that  the  paper  was  become  much  worn — it  was 
•actually  in  pieces  at  the  folds ;  and  he  told  the  poor  man  that  he 
Jiad  better  leave  it  a  few  days  and  he  would  have  it  carefully 
-copied  for  him  on  a  new  piece  of  paper.  The  man,  in  true  coun- 
try faith  and  simplicity,  readily  complied,  nay  thanked  Mr.  Hooks 
pordially  for  his  obliging  behaviour.  He  came  a  week  or  two  after- 
wards for  his  new  note,  and  was  shown  into  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks' 
presence. 

*^  Well  my  good  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Sampson,  who  sat  at  his  desk, 
with  a  tremendous  heap  of  papers  before  him  ;  "and  pray  what  is 
-arour  wish  with  me  ?" 
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The  poor  man  looked  natorallj  astonished  ;  but  smiling,  said, 
**  I  *'ve  called  for  my  note,  sir." 

^*  Your  note  ?     What  note  was  that  ?  " 

**  Oh,  the  note  you  were  so  good  as  to  offer  to  copy  for  me." 

'*  Ah,  indeed !  a  note  of  business  was  it  to  some  of  your  friends  ?" 

The  poor  man  felt  a  cold,  queer  sort  of  sensation  about  his  heart, 
and  a  sudden  trembling  went  through  his  limbs,  and  he  answered, 
with  a  great  air  of  anxiety — 

"It  was  the  promissory  note  for  my  money,  which  you  were  so 
good  as  to  offer  to  have  copied  out,  you  know,  the  other  day — the 
note  I  have  had  my  interest  on  these  ^re  years." 

**A  promissory  note?  To  copy?  My  memory  must  fail  me 
strangely.  My  good  man,  I  can  recall  no  such  circumstance.  Or, 
if  I  had  it,  it  must  be  here  !"  beginning  to  rummage  amongst  and 
turn  oyer  the  wilderness  of  papers.  "  There  is  an  offer  of  money 
by  Thomas  Harrop ;  is  that  it?  or  this,  an  offer  to  mortgage  a 
tenement  and  some  copyhold  land — is  your  name  Kettlebender  ?** 

"My  name?  Why,  you  know  my  name  weU  enough!  You 
know  me — Simon  Ragley,  well  enough — ^its  my  old  note,  my  old 
crumpled  note  for  a  hundred  pounds !  Oh,  laus,  oh,  laus  !  if  it 
should  be  lost  now ! " 

The  poor  man  had  come  forward  from  where  he  had  been  stand- 
ing by  the  door,  and  now  eagerly  leaned  over  the  desk  and  its 
chaos  of  papers.  He  was  a  taU,  thin,  bony  man,  with  a  worn  and 
clay-smeared  jacket  and  breeches,  of  a  sort  of  coarse  drab  plush, 
smeared  as  If  he  were  a  brickmaker,  with  yellow  and  red.  His 
knees  seemed  stiff  as  if  with  rheumatism,  and  his  ancles  clad  in 
thick  cloth  short  gidters,  and  his  big  feet  with  such  lumps  and 
protuberances,  as  also  marked  the  desperate  battles  he  had  had 
with  this  rheumatism.  He  limped  and  stood  leaning  hard  on  his 
thick  stick,  with  a  keen  face  full  of  ruddy,  fine  striny  veins,  and 
deep  tawny  wrinkles,  and  with  an  expression  of  devouring  anxiety 
that  would  have  delighted  the  eye  of  a  Rubens. 
•  "  Pray  God !"  said  he  again,  **  it  ben't  lost !  but  if  it  be,  sir, 
yon  know  the  sum,  and  all  the  interest  is  paid  up — so  you  can  give 
me  another.  You  can  do  so,  sir— ^an't  you?  Ay,  do  it  now, 
«ir,"  said  the  old  man. 

**  Oh,  very  true.  I  could  give  you  anything  if  I  did  but  know 
that  it  was  right.  But  as  to  this  note — why  you  see,  I  can't  caU 
it  to  mind  ;  my  affairs  are  not  like  yours,  my  man ;  they  are  so  vast 
they  quite  overwhelm  my  mind.    I  depend  wholly  on  my  papers-— 
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I  must  do  lo  ;  kui  as  to  this  pa^^  of  wUeh  job  ^mmJl,  I  .seo 
nothing  of  it." 

*'  Is  that  jailer  *un  it  ?  "  said  the  poor  maa^  atteoqNbii^  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  and  take  one  up  ;  hut  Mr.  SanqMon  fiooikB  ^^»^ed 
him  ruddy  hack  with  his  hand  on  hia  dieat»  erying, 

''Btflp  fellow  I  what  are  you  aheut  ?  Do  you  thunk  I  allow  any 
dxurl  to  oomo  And  thrust  his  paw  into  my  private  popart  ?  Stand 
hack  !  stand  hack,  I  say  I  I  will  look  at  my  l^mo  ftr  this  nolo 
you  speak  of,  and  if  it  he  Uiere,  rest  assured  you  shall  hane  it. 
Your  name  is  Wehster,  you  say — '* 

'^Ragley — Simon  Bagky  is  my  nano  ;  hut  give  me  another 
note ;  never  mind  th'  oud  'un :  hum  it  wh^n  you  find  it ;  give  me 
another  now.     I  cui*t  go  away  wi 'out  it." 

*'  A  strange  faUow  are  you  V  said  Sampaan  Hooks  ;  "  do  jou 
Has^  that  I  give  notes  for  a  hundred  pounds  to  any  seamp  Ibat 
pleases  to  asjl  me  I  Show  mo  any  docinnenit  proving  that  I  owo 
you  as  much»  and  I  will  pay  you  it ;  hutdoeument  I  see  none,  and 
no  such  note  oan  I  oall  to  reodleetion.  A  very  iikoly  thing  indeed 
it  would  he  to  give  you  a  note  on  such  grounds.  Go ;  come  agaiB 
in  a  few  days.  I  will  search — I  will  search ;  and  if  it  *8  Ittto-— ^ 
why,  you  '11  have  it." 

<<  But  you  know  me,  Idister  HodiS !  You  've  seen  .me  often 
enough — you  wunna  deny  that !  *' 

**  Yes,  I  have  seen  you,  Wehster,  or  iUgman>  or  whatever  jem 
call  youra^ ;  hut  whece  or  when  I  am  not  so  sure  of.  Have  ytm 
worked  for  me  ?     Where  was  it  ? ^" 

<<God  Almighty!"  exdaimed  tjbie  old  man,  now  transpoftod 
with  rage  ;  *'  hut  a  pretty  villain  you  mrej  1  know  you  now,  if  yom 
dunna  know  me !  Gee  me  th'  oud  note  ;  or,  hy  the  Lord,  1 11 
hreak  your  villain's  skull !" 

And  with  that  the  hony  £ellow  raised  his  huge  knotty  ;Sti<flc* 
and  held  it  in  aot  to  strike,  while  his  eyes  hlased  with  .actud 
rage  ;  his  teeth  ground  in  his  head,  and  his  ho«y,  sinewy  ^guro 
locked  Uke  that  of  a  giant  skeleton,  so  high  and  gwad  and  rigid 
did  it  seem.  Sampson  Hooks,  who  stood  near  an  op^i  Sxenob 
window,  at  one  leap  stood  in  the  garden  and  attempted  to  doso 
the  window  on  his  antagonist,  hut  the  fierce  peasant  hanged  :Xt 
q^  with  his  left  arm,  making  the  glass  fly  ringing  aro^nd  with 
a  notse  that  caused  the  gard^iec,  who  was  at  wodk  among  his 
flow€ff-hods  at  spme  little  distance,  to  xmse  his  head  .and  stand 
stamg  «t  tinfii  ^atiange  .somio.    Sampson  Hooks,  who  had  e^Mi% 
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ftT^ded  oaHsg  m  t&is  time  the  k^  of  tbe  «enrsiits»  as  in  tiie  oase 
of  the  widow,  lyid  Itad  obeyed,  st  the  mam's  menace,  ihe  merdiy 
ku^ihkctife  feeling  of  Bi^<^e8erration,  witkovt  staying  to  r^ed; 
bow -be  was  to  get  rid  of  tliis  ugly  eustomer,  oow  seeing  ^t  ihe 
gardener  was  aware  of  tlie  scene,  called  hastily,  <<  J<^  !  Jolm ! 
Help!  help!     Here  I  here!" 

John  Clone  up,  and  Hooks  cried  hurriecQy,  ''  Seize  him,  pnt 
him  ont  1  Another  of  these  desperate  impostors  who  are  always 
now  making  false  claims — ^most  prohahly  a  gang — most  probably 
a  gang  !     Seize  him  and  put  him  out !" 

''Ay,  s^e  me!"  said  tl^  mim,  in  a  tone  of  defiance. 
♦*  Tlu*ust  me  out  if  you  dare,  John  Bushy !  You  know  better 
than  to  come  within  the  reach  of  my  stick  !  You  are  too  honest 
a  fellow.  Bushy,  to  hurt  a  poor  man  that  is  robbed  ;  ay,  robbed, 
eheated  by  this  villain !"  and,  stamping  his  stick  on  the  gravel 
wtdk,  he  went  on  to  r^te  all  that  had  passed,  while  Sampson 
Hooks  had  sloped  away  round  the  house. 

John,  the  gardener,  who  saw  the  coast  dear,  eame  quietly  rxp, 
and  said  s^tly  to  the  man : 

**  Mr.  Ragley,  God  knows  that  I  won't  lay  a  finger  on  you. 
I  know  you  to  be  as  honest  as  the  day 's  l(ms  ;  but  listen  to  me. 
YonwiU  do  no  good  Btriymg  here.  Let  me  advise  you  to  go 
away  for  the  present  and  see  what  turns  up.  Remember,  there  'a 
a  God  in  heaven  !  I  can't  help  you  just  now  ;  if  you.  stand  five 
minutes  longer  you  may  lose  me  my  place  too  ;  but  I  will,  with 
all  the  pleasure  in  the  world,  give  you  any  advice  I  can.  I'll 
come  on  Sunday — that's  the  day  after  to-morrow — ^to  your  house, 
and  we  '11  talk  it  over.     But  go  now,  only  go ! " 

"  John,"  said  the  old  man,  trembling  with  rage  and  agony  df 
mind,  *'  I  am  out  of  myself — I  am  mad.  I  don't  know  what  to 
do ;  but  I  won't  be  any  harm  to  you,  neither.  I  'U  e'en  go  ;  but 
as  sure  as  God  *s  in  heaven,  or  the  devil 's  in  this  hypocrite's  soul, 
T^  have  juedce  or  his  heart's  blood ! " 

The  old  fellow  stalked  off,  limping  and  wiping  his  eyes  on  the 
back  of  his  great  bony  hand,  and  coughing  with  rage.  Once  or 
twice  he  stopped,  looked  back  as  if  he  were  resolved  to  return, 
but  he  <mly  gazed  wEdly  at  the  house,  shook  his  stick  threaten- 
ingly, and  again  hobbled  off.  John  closed  the  yard  gate  after 
him  and  then  returned,  with  strange  feelings,  to  hk  work. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this,  added  to  &e  widow's  affur,  made 
no  smaM  nunour.     It  spread  thiough  Ihe  whole  country  round. 
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Other  rumours  grew  quickly  out  of  it,  that,  with  all  his  gathering 
and  cheating,  Sampson  Hooks'  af^rs  were  in  a  wretched  plight. 
There  were  rumours  of  writs  and  executions,  and  heaven  knows 
what ;  and  every  strange  man  that  was  seen  to  advance  to  the 
Hall  was  supposed  to  be  a  lawyer's  messenger,  or  bum-bailiff, 
or  some  such  respectable  character.  But  spite  of  all  this  the 
Hall  itself  was  very  quiet,  and  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks  and  his 
roadster.  Black  Jack,  were  seen  as  composedly  as  ever,  jogging 
to  and  fro. 

But  one  thing  was  certain :  the  man  Simon  Ragley  had  gone  to 
a  lawyer,  and  the  lawyer  had  written  to  Sampson  Hooks,  tlireaten- 
ing  all  the  terrors  of  the  law,  lea^g  the  clergyman  to  threaten 
all  the  terrors  of  the  gospel,  if  he  did  not  forlJiwith  pay  to  the 
said  Simon  Ragley  his  money.  On  which  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks 
most  properly  and  most  reasonably  professed  his  readiness,  nay 
his  excessive  pleasure  in  such  readiness,  to  pay  Mr.  Simon  Ragley 
one  hundred,  or  one  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  if  he 
could  by  any  species  of  legal  evidence  show  that  he  was  so 
indebted  to  him.  And  therefore  that  lawyer  felt,  as  well  he 
might,  no  little  perplexed,  for  his  client  had  just  no  such  proof  to 
produce.  But  the  lawyer  nevertheless  put  on  a  very  knowing  air, 
and  wrote  to  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks  notice  of  further  proceedings, 
accompanied  by  mysterious  hints  that  more  evidences  of  the 
fact  would  be  forthcoming,  than  he  the  said  Sampson  Hooks 
might  possibly  dream  of.  Sampson  Hooks,  however,  strong  in  his 
own  conceptions  of  the  case,  only  repeated  his  former  liberal  offers 
and  lay  still. 

Things  were  long  in  this  interesting  position  ;  rumour  was 
dealing  very  freely  with  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks'  character  roimd 
the  country,  and  Mr.  Hooks,  like  a  very  saint,  was  bearing  all 
with  the  most  admirable  patience  ;  while  old  Joe  Ling,  to  whose 
knowledge  these  things  were  occasionally  coming  by  slips  of 
paper  as  he  paused  at  different  public-houses  to  refresh  himself 
and  his  pony  on  his  peregrinations,  said,  *'  Was  there  ever  such 
a  pack  of  fools,  as  to  expect  people  to  pay  money  to  any  scamp  as 
asked  it,  and  with  no  more  to  show  for  it  than  he  had  to  show 
for  the  crown  of  England?  Are  you  that  good-natured  fool? 
or  you  ? — or  you  ?"  asked  he  tauntingly  and  triumphantly  of  the 
different  persons  in  company.  "  By  Leddy  1  now-a-days  one  finds 
it  quite  enough  to  pay  what  is  clearly  shown  to  be  due  ! " 

But  Providence  had  not  been  asde^,  nor  had  he  been  away 
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from  the  world  during  these  transactions,  and  a  yerj  simple  tmn 
of  his  finger  placed  poor  Simon  Ragley  and  his  lawyer  in  a 
triumphant  position.  The  gardener  of  Sampson  Hooks,  after  the 
afiiair  of  Simon  Ragley,  was  constantly  falling,  over  his  work,  into 
deep  reveries,  from  which  he  seldom  awoke  without  some  solemn 
shakes  of  the  head.  He  was  frequently  so  very  much  impressed 
by  the  recollection  of  the  scene,  that  he  would  suddenly  rise  i^ 
and  stare  at  the  window  out  of  which  his  master  had  so  suddenly 
bolted  and  old  Simon  had  so  violently  plunged  after  him.  Nay, 
as  he  came  past  that  window  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
help  stopping  and  looking  into  the  room  itself,  when  he  was  sure 
nobody  was  there.  As  he  saw  his  master  take  his  walks  about 
the  garden,  his  eyes  got  a  habit  of  involuntarily  following  him ; 
and  one  day  as  he  saw  him  there,  walking  to  and  fro,  he  observed 
that  he  pulled  various  papers  out  of  his  pocket  and  became  very 
much  interested  in  their  examination.  As  he  did  this  the  gardener 
observed  that  one  paper  fell  from  the  lot,  and  that  Mr.  Sampson 
Hooks  went  on,  evidently  without  noticing  the  fact.  The  gardener 
bent  to  his  work,  but  with  a  constant  look  under  his  hat  to  ascer- 
tain whether  his  master  ever  noticed  this  fallen  paper,  but  he  did 
not,  and  soon  after  left  the  garden.  I  need  not  say  that  the  door 
was  hardly  closed  behind  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks,  when  John  Bushy 
was  very  briskly  yet  sedately  walking  along  the  path  where  the 
paper  had  fallen,  and  first  stooping  here,  and  then  stooping  there, 
as  if  to  gather  some  weeds,  he  finally  picked  up  the  paper,  stuck 
it  into  his  jacket  pocket,  and  went  at  once  home  to  his  dinner,, 
though  it  was  half  an  hour  too  soon. 

The  moment  he  was  out  of  Hooks 's  gates,  he  flew  with  rapid 
strides  into  the  adjoining  churchyard  ;'  and,  as  if  he  had  got  some 
partictdar  fancy  to  run  round  the  church,  got  on  the  opposite  side 
of  it,  and  in  a  comer  formed  by  a  huge  buttress,  pulled  out  the 
paper  and  opened  it.  Any  stranger  who  could  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  worthy  gardener  at  Siat  moment,  need  not  to  have 
inquired  whether  he  had  learned  to  read,  for  the  moment  he  opened 
the  longish,  narrowish  bit  of  old  paper,  he  first  tiuned  red,  then 
turned  white,  then  looked  round  him,  then  stared  right  away  into 
a  great  hoUy-bush,  in  a  garden  just  beyond  the  churchyard-wall, 
and  finally,  putting  the  paper  in  his  pocket,  set  off  home  as  fast  as 
his  legs  could  carry  him. 

What  honest  John  Bushy  had  got — if  honest  we  can  call  him 
who  had  got  something  which  should  have  seemed  to  be  his  mas- 
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W9-*-Jm  seviw  tM,  Hot  e^efi  t»  Ms  wife ;  but  tbat  sameaHer- 
soon,  ilatBig  tkat  k^'  bad  te  go  to  the  next  village  about  ibwer^ 
pote,  be  w«vt  off  ag  nioiblj  as  be  bad  gone  iBtto  tbe  cbiif^jard^ 
Ab  be  Bever  told  anybodj  wbat  be  bad  got,  it  is  not  for  fis,  irbo 
kwtood  nover  spoke  to  Jc^  Bosbj  ia  aU  our  Hves,  to  saj  lAtikt  H 
was  ;  but  wo  nay  state  a  simple  bistorical  fact,  and  tbat  is,  tbat 
fgom  this  rerj  ^me  oid  3tno&  Ragle's  lawyer  began  to  assume  a 
nweb  more  coafidoHt  tone  in  bis  connnimicatiotts  witb  Mr.  Bampsen 
Hooks,  begging  Mm,  at  tbe  same  time,  not  to  allow 'bnns^  to  ftA 
m^  tbe  expanse  wbieb  a^waited  bim,  if  be  would  not  pay  9imo& 
Raglegr  bis  bittdred  ponnds.  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks,  bewoTor,  only 
Mpoated  tkat  tiie  SMd  Simon  most  &r8t  sbow  cauisre,  and  tbere  w^ 
an  sad  ol  tbe  matter.  Tbis  seemed  reasimable  enongb  ;  bat  lawyers 
aie  often  very  unreasonable,  and  l^s  man  seemed  now  to  bave  a 
pavtioi^aar  pleaswe  in  m^nig  tbe  matter  on.  Sampson  renamed 
rdiendess ;  ^o  lawyer  issued  bis  writ ;  Sampson  put  in  appearemoe 
to  it,  afnd  dio  matter  eamo  on  fur  trial.  Tbe  day  bad  arrived  t  ^e 
parties  were  arrived  too  m  tbe  town,  wben  ^tte  lawy^  made  a  last 
eSet  to  settle  tbe  aftur  in  jn^ivato.  He  was  tender  of  Mr.  Hooks' 
diaraeter,  beaaid,  wbieb  Mr.  Hooks  contended  meant  only  tbat  be 
waa  very  tender  of  Imb  own,  Mid  too  sbrewd  to  brmg  a  oasefor  trkd 
wbero  tb^po  was  ho  evidenoe  against  ibe  defendant.  Hooks  agmn 
gsre  bis  old  aasw^ — ^ow  proof,  and  tibere  needed  notbing  more. 

To  bw  overwbelming  surprise  tbe  lawyer  assented ;  declared  iltat 
Ikbwmld  ibow  proof,  to  save  Mr.  Ho<^8  from  nniversal  s^me,  and 
pnrbaps  n^er  rmn ;  and  appointed  an  bonr  to  meet  tut  the  cShe  of 
Mr.  Hooks'  attorney. 

I^y  met. 

**  It  is  a  paty,"  said  Ragley*s  lawyer — **  it  is  a  great  pity,  Mr. 
Hooks,  ^at  ibis  matter  sbonld  have  been  permitted  to  eomo  on  so 
larastbis." 

**  A  great  pity,  indeed,*' rej^ied  Mr.  Sampson  Hooks  t  ^'IbavH 
ahrays  said  so.     Bat  wby  bring  it  so  far  ?     I  certainly  cBd  Hot/' 

•*  A  voiy  gpsat  pity,'*  responded  tbe  lawyer ;  "but  wSl  Mr.  Hooks 
aUow  ae  to  propose  one  tbing,  in  order  to  Bbow  wbo  bas  brov^t  it 
iskm  few  ?  Will  Mr.  Hooks  swear — nay,  I  will  not  go  to  oncb  tt  l^igtb 
— will  be  merely  lay  bis  band  on  this  Bible,  and  say  from  bis  beart 
and  bis  consoienee,  before  God,  and  before  tbese  present—"  There 
stood  Simon  Ragley,  gazing  on  Sampson  Hooks  witb  an  expressioR 
tbat  seemed  to  say — **  I  shall  eat  you  up  in  another  nnnute,  and 
witb  a  relish  I" — and  there  stood  also  Mr.  Hooks*  lawyer,  in  a 
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maomMstttotkm !     '^  WiU  Mr.  Hooks  do  tkat»  and  declart  that  ke 
kM^nt^n^diai^^of  tbe  BOle  w  the  dtbt  in  qvestion?" 

'^Suv"  sa^  StBB|>son  HodKs,  **i^B  is  ^e  aiert^ cstraordmirf 
eeadoiet  I  ever  ksEew  m  mj  life !  Sarelj  it  is  not  eove  -so  £m*  as 
ootiift  and  sdenm  peotesti^aoBS  ;  tli^,  svmijf  will  be  time  eaoi^ 
wkni:  tlve  matter  is  heime  the  court.  But  iras  it  for  this  that  wa^ 
eawkege?  Was  it  ttot  to  sea  proof  t  And  wkat  I  hwra  to  sa^ 
koeor  dsewbera  is,  show  jaur  eyideaca  I  Shaw  it  at  once,  Mr. 
AM&samj,  or  I  take  my  leaTe." 

*^T!km  ^kuexe  it  is ! "  said  Ri^^^'s  lawjm%  with  a  most  sol^goft 
aMLsigQifiemt  kok,  laying  before  Sataipsoii  Hooks  aa  old  strip  of 
p^ttt,  «t«gB*of  wWeh  lie  ga^>  «idde.  start, »  if  he  <»w  tk» 
olaAes  ^  a  nttta  just  dead  of  the  plague. 
Ba  yeur  know  tiiat  hand,  Mr.  Hooks  V 
'AjydxB  JO  know  thctt  hemd  /"  aa^aimed  M  SkBon  Sagtof, 
oiapping  his  great  bony  hand  on  the  lawyer's  desk,  ekee  ta  ihm 
piper,  wi^  aft  asteunding  knock,  so  that  it  would  hts^  bee»  dcffi* 
odt  far  some  people  to  know  which  he  had  meant,  the  handwritiag- 
of  the  old  paper,  or  his  own  ample  member.  But  Mr.  Hooka  ^mevt 
ukach  is  An  histast.  His  faee  was  in  a  ueesent  fall  of  Maad;  ihe. 
wlvte  mass  ia  hk  body  seemed  to  ha:?e  rai^bed  dure.  Itsaemad 
tft  M  kis  throat,,  to  swell  his  tengoe ;  hk  eyes  stilted  hatf-*wvf 
from  their  sockets,,  aad  the  whole  man  seenaed  at  the  pmt^  drop*^ 
pit^imafit  of  apopleiy.  He  stagg^^ed,  seized  the  hcaas  rating 
l&tat  suvrooB^d  tiiui  lawyer's  desk  with  a  wr^oh  Aiat  made-them. 
OM^  and  oMnging,  tr^nbiBng  th^e,  sadd  in  hasky  and  choking 
A  anstake !  a  sad,  a  dreadful  mistake !  <^ !  pay  the 
!  pi^  the  anan  directly  ! " 
-  (M  Smixm  Bagli^y  who  gazed  osi  this  sceae  with  a  stnoige  air 
at  ^^igsiul  triuoqth,  now  stooddose^  face  to  face  to  tlie  tsmlding 
waatdc,  Ihrost  his  flaming  featmies  into  his  r&y  eountesaacia  aaid 
shouted — 

^  So  yo  known  it  then !     To  can  rem^ober  now,  can  ye  f  " 
.  Bat^  Hooks  did  not  bear  him ;  he  fell  with  a  poBderona  we%ht 
t6  ^e:floor«     Kagley*s  attorn^  laid  hk  hand  on  Ragley 's  arm* 

**  Bnough,*^  sittdhe;  <*lea^e  him  to  hk  eonsdence.  Loare 
him.  to  God." 

fioiw  long  Sampaon  Hooka  lay  in  his  fit ;  how  he  was  reeovered 
attd  coATey ed  away-,  i  km)w  not  ^  but  I  ne^  not  say  that  ronnd  the 
caustcy,  and  es^edalfy  in  the  village,  t^i^re  were  strange  jntniatsoa 
andstcange  talking  on  ^k  affair.     The  ?ory  diin!oh4>dk  were 
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rung — ^yes,  the  bells  of  the  Steele  whicli  fairly  overlooked  the 
Hall  of  Sampson  Hooks  were  rung  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
day  in  obstreperous  revelry  over  his  fall.  Everybody  said  that 
he  would  never  hold  up  his  head  again, — ^that  he  must  fly  his 
country.  But  how  false  is.  the  judgment  which  only  hears  one 
side  !  Sampson  Hooks  did  hold  up  his  head  again,  though  it  was 
with  the  sorrowful  meekness  of  an  innocent  and  a  cruelly  treated 
man.  Had  he  ever  refused  to  pay  the  money  on  the  production 
of  the  necessary  note  ?  Had  he  not  always  expressed  his  readiness, 
to  pay  it  ?  Had  he  not  begged  again  and  again,  if  they  had  any- 
^nng  more  than  a  vague  charge,  that  they  should  bring  it  out, 
and  were  it  for  ten  thousand  pounds  he  would  instantly  and  gladly 
discharge  it  ?  Yet  for  this  petty  hundred  pounds,  which  had 
entirely  escaped  his  memory  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  afliedrs,  he 
had  been  wantonly  dragged  forward ;  the  necessary  evidence 
wilfuUy  withheld  ;  his  peace  and  feelings  trifled  with  ;  his 
character  ^eadfully  exposed  to  malignant  slander,  when  five 
minutes  of  an  open  and  generous  treatment  was  all  that  was 
necessary. 

Of,  course  Simon  Ragley  was  paid — ^nay,  the  widow  herself  was 
paid,  for  she  immediately  put  her  note  into  the  same  able  lawyer's 
hands ;  and  though  it  had  no  name  to  it,  yet  there  was  enough  of 
Sampson  Hooks*  hand  upon  it — and  it  was  paid. 

The  villagers  and  the  common  ignorant  people  were  little 
moved  by  Sampson  Hooks*  pathetic  appeals  ;  they  cursed  him  for 
a  tyrant  and  a  hypocrite,  but  the  wealthy  and  the  better  informed 
despised  their  modes  of  thinking.  Tbeir  daily  intercourse  with 
the  Hookses  was  unabated  ;  their  carriages  rolled  as  gaily  as. ever, 
in  and  out  of  the  great  iron  gates  ;  the  Hall  was  as  gaily  lit  iq>  for 
entertainments  to  wblch  they  crowded,  when  music  and  delicious 
viands  made  the  house  and  gardens  a  paradise,  if  they  did  not 
make  them  a  heaven. 

And  a  heaven  they  did  not  make  them.  A  blight  and  a  black- 
ness as  of  seventy  years  had  fallen  on  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooks. 
That  was  a  very  superstitious  time,  and  probably  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hooks  had  been  brought  up  in  the  country.  By  the 
country  firesides  of  those  days  what  stories  circulated  !  When 
but  little  occurred  from  day  to  day  to  form  topics  for  conversation, 
how  far  back  did  country  people  then  go  with  the  histories  of 
their  ancestors  and  neighbours  for  matter  of  discourse  i  and  a 
mass  of  superstitions  had  gathered  about  these  relations,  like  moss 
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and  ivy  around  old  trees.  You  heard  gravely-related  stories  of 
ghosts  and  warnings,  as  of  actual  and  undeniahle  facts.  There 
were  those  who  could  tell  you  how  they  had  met  this  and  that 
man,  suddenly,  in  solitary  places,  that  had  heen  dead  these  twenty 
years.  How,  as  they  passed  over  fields  a  raven  had  gone  before, 
and  perched  on  every  stile  till  they  came  up  to  it,  when  it  flitted 
on  to  the  next.  How  they  had  seen  a  coffin  home  on  before 
them  in  the  moonlight,  and  followed,  wondering  for  whom  it  could 
be,  having  heard  of  no  death,  till,  as  it  should  have  passed  the 
brook  behind  the  village,  coffin  and  bearers  had  dissolved  as  it 
were  away,  and  immediately  there  struck  up  a  passing  bell  from 
the  village  steeple. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sampson  Hooks  had,  most  likely  I  say,  grown 
up  among  such  superstitious  people  and  talk,  for  now  it  was  a 
fact  that  they  became  very  timid,  and  ready  to  start  at  any 
shadow.  They  were  never  to  be  seen  out  late  at  night ;  they 
were  very  strict  in  theif  attendance  at  church  ;  and  yet  there  were 
strange  rumours  one  evening  abroad  about  them.  It  was  said 
that. old  Joe  Ling,  spite  of  his  old  hat  and  old  coat  and  old 
splashed  gaiters,  had  grown  rich.  It  was  believed  that  ho  had 
amazingly  robbed  his  master.  Nay,  it  was  a  fact  that  he  was 
once  dismissed  from  his  office  of  bailiff,  and  he  went  to  the  public- 
house  of  his  own  village  and  declared  it  himself,  and  began  to 
hint  strange  things — and  offered  to  bet  any  one  that  he  would  be 
in  his  office  again  in  less  than  a  month.  And  sure  enough  it  was 
so.  His  mouth  grew  again  as  close  as  that  of  a  fish,  but  he  built 
a  new  house,  bought  land,  and  did  not  care  to  deny  that  hC'  had 
feathered  his  nest  most  warmly.  It  was  said  that  Hooks  would 
gladly  have  seen  him  poisoned,  and  yet  he  sojemed  to  depend  upon 
bim,  and  defer  to  him  as  much  or  more  than  ever. 

But  what  a  change  would  any  one  have  now  seen  in  Hopks 
who  had  seen  him  oi5y  two  years  before  !  His  great,  tall,  broad 
franie  was  shrunk,  and  he  stooped  in  the  shoulders  ;  his  face 
was  sallow,  his  hair  was  grey  and  thin,  and  his  once  plump 
and  ponderous  cheeks  flabby  and  cadaverous.  Old  Black 
Jack  still  went  stately,  but  he  went  slowly,  to  accommodate 
bis  master. 

Hooks  had  been  one  market-day  at  Derby  on  business,  which 
had  detained  him  far  later  than  it  was  his  wont  to  be  out.  The 
roads  were  so  dreadful  then  that  no  carriage  could  travel  that 
road  at  that  time  of  the  year,  which  was  November.     He  was 
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aceoMBngly  alono  «mi  on  Black  J«e1c.  It  wtM  a  nild  Bfmnjr 
n^kt,  and  be  had  to  xkl*  for  the  greater  part  cf  tiie  v»f  tiaag  ^ 
d^ffy  oniddy  laaea,  overhang  by  thiek  tnoes,  vith  ki^  hnaoiwo 
aad  lo^  wfld  hedgerows  on  «ach  side.  Ooeaaitoidfy  Ihe  ^ruf 
caaie  «at  <jf  tiieee  lames  iqwn  high  and  open  -ooanooi^  Hooks 
would  have  gi^en  a  great  deal  to  have  wrmdod  ratuniisg  Iha^ 
ntght,  b«l  ireighty  affairs,  he  eaid,  oompeUed  .ham  to  harry 
home* 

He  fmhed  tm  Jaek,  therefom,  faster  than  he  waa  gowally 
iMntto  do;;  a&d,  Mutruth,  as  fast  as  the  roads  woaU. penacti  IW 
moon  now  and  then  broke  out  from  the  fljing  clouds  as  heknrriod  - 
over Breadsall  Moor,  and  then  again  lost  itself.  As  he  deaoeadedint&  ^ 
the  vallej  towards  Oih  Brook,  the  gloom  m-ihe  hoUow  hefiffe  him 
had  something  fearftd  in  it ;  hut  when  he  had  just  ridden  thitMigk  ^ 
the  brook,  and  began  to  ascend  the  dusky^aad  winding  lane  befar& 
him,  he  thought  he  saw  an  animal — a  dog  or  fox  it  seemed  to.  he— 
ran 'across  the  road,  dn^ging  a^Judn  mSi  it.     It  lost  stadf  in  the  - 
baiEtoB,  and  for  some  time  he  heard  and  saw  no  moce  ^  it.     But  ^ 
when  he  WAS  plunging  along  in  the  deepest  shadow  and  the  deepeat 
mad)  it  again  caught  his  ear,  thou^  he  could  not  discern  it. 

Sis  hovae  snorted,  started,  and  broke  out  into  a  irtroag  piov^isft^  ■ 
tioo.     Tins  alarmed  Sampson  Hooks,  fer  auperslatiQug  peqde^laoe  * 
a-  gveat  veliaBoe  on  the  instinct  for  the  supemateral  m  hoesea. 
He  went  onpemng  avomid  him  in  the  gloom  -to  oaeteh  a-si^t  of 
the  estrange  appuition;  hut'i^parition  it  seemed  deteraomod  not ' 
to  he*  Whe&er  he  went  foster  m  slower  the  creature  aooompanied 
him,  for  he  oould  stiU  hear  the  dragging  of  the  chain,  now  on  one  ^ 
side  of  the  road,  now  on  the  other.     Whoi  he  KUime  out  on  a  high* 
Ijing  heaUi,  he  made  hin»elf  sure  that  hereJie  must  get  a  .gCoo^se 
of  the  animal  that  had  taken  this  strange  fancy  to  accoBfiaoj  { 
him.     But  he  was  mistdcibn.     The  moon  was  just  at  this  poaht 
most  deeply  overcast,  and  Ja^  iroifated  on  along  the  hi^ drj foadL'^ 
at  a-  great  rate ;  but,  somehow  or  o^er,  the  ^fraggii^  cktiai^rm^  - 
veiled  on  as  fast  as  he  did.     When  he  was  about  again 'to  plunge* 
into  the  ncttt  lane,  there  eaniie  «  fierce  .wind  up  the  heatii,  tl^  • 
seined  ready  to  crash  dciwil  bush  and  tree ;  and,  as  he  was  driven 
before  this  resistless  and  roaring  hurricane  into  the  black  jaws  of  ^ 
the  lane,  he  saw,  or  tiiought  he  siw,  the,  strange  animal  rush  in 
before  hito.  '     ' 

The  wind  was  now  accompanied  by  rain  ;  thunder^  alsa,  -caiae 
in  a  sudden*  and  terrific  crash ;  and  as  Black  Jack  adtuallygroaned  t 
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as  he  toiled  aiid  smoked  and  snorted  slong  the  pitch-Ark  road, 
the  rushing  chain  seemed  to  he  under  hie  ^erj  feet- 

When  Hooks  reached  home  he  was  rather  dead  tb$i^  alire. 
The  clatter  of  Jack's  hoofs  on  the  stones  of  the  court  announced 
his  arriral;  for  his  master  had  no  strength  left  to  do  it.  He  was 
found  lying  cm  his  horse's  neck,  clinging  with  Us  arms  fast  round 
it.  He  was  lifted  off  hy  his  servants  and  conyeyed  to  hed,  from 
whidh  he  never  again  arose.  There  are  strange  tales  of  the  terrors 
of  a  gu^j  eonseience  still  circulated  in  the  village,  of  ftampson 
Hocks'  death-hed ;  hut  not  a  soul  pitied  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  ^lere 
was  a  sort  of  si^n  rejoicing,  and  there  were  even  those  n4io 
vowed  that  the  corpse  should  not  reach  its  grave  in  peace.  My 
brother,  Richard  Howitt,  in  his  "  Antediluvian  (Sketches,  and 
o€i€r  Poems,*'  seans  to  have  had  this  man  in  hi^  mind,  for  he 
traced  his  stwy  well,  in  the  poem  entitled-— 

tMB  vii&AAE  fanuKT'fl  FmaaukL. 

9Phe  cottopD  p6ab%  it  <waB  sweetty  sung, 
.  As  the  evcouDg  bells  of  the  viUagemi^ 
And  calmly  was  closed  that  Sabbsith  of  rest. 
As  faded  the  last  crimson  beam  of  the  west. 

The  psalm  has  ceased,  hut  a  crowd  is  there, 
And  curses  are  breathed  on  ^e  di^rkening  air, 
And  many  are  busy,  as  falls  the  gloom  ^ 
And  thegr"  talk  of  a  tyrant  auA  his  tooib. 

And  they  look  to  the  old  xshurch,  lone  and  grey, 
An^tl^Bn  to  the  haU-of  <Uie  plden  da^. 
Where  the  hated  in  life  lies  cold  on  his  bier, 
And  the  few  that  are  with  him  are  pale  with  fear. 

And  loud  is  the  throng,  and  they  curse  the,  dead 
As  they  wait  by  the  church  for  the  coming  tread 
Of  the  few  and  the  fearful  that  form  the  train 
0£  the  dead  th^  contemn  ;  but  they  wait  in  vain. 

The  moon  is  -up,  and  the  crowd  is  gone  ; 

The  open  grave  is  d^sei^d  and  J(me, 

For  the  wrong'd  and  revengeful  have  pass'd  away ; 

They  had  waited  and  vowed  ;  but  vain  was  their  stay. 

The  moon  is  on  high^  and  the  fun^^al  comes ; 

And  lightly  they  step  by  the  villagers'  homes ; 

They  have  gained  the  church-yard ;  yet  how  softly  ^ey  tread  f 

They  have  fear  in  their  hearts  ;  but  not  fear  of -tiie  dead. 

Ah  !  the  hate  to  the  dead  of  the  living  they  feat, 
The  hate  of  the  many  who  lately  were  here ; 
Who,  enraged  by  the  wrongs  of  the  cruel  and  proud, 
Would  have  torn  out  the  corse  from  its  coffin  and  shroud. 
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Tkey  hare  let  down  the  coffin,  and  heap'd  in  the  mould  ; 
But  no  service  was  read,  and  no  bell  has  been  toll'd : 
They  return  firom  the  grave,  yet  how  softly  they  tread  ! 
The  living  they  fear,  and  lament  not  the  dead. 

But  thougli  tlie  idea  of  tliis  poem  must  have  had  its  origin  in 
this  too  true  story,  yet  the  circumstances  attending  his  ^eral 
were  not  exactly  as  here  described.  No  moon  shone  thus  peace- 
fully on  the  tyrant's  open  grave,  nor  lighted  him  calmly  to  his  rest. 
Man  raged,  and  Nature  raged  with  him.  The  villagers,  to  whom 
he  had  not  left  one  single  foot  of  their  paternal  soil,  vowed  that  he 
should  not  have  one  foot  of  church-yard  earth  to  rest  in.  They 
watched  and  watched,  as  described  in  the  poem  ;  but  Nature  was 
more  successful  than  they.  Nature,  which  takes  to  her  bosom  all 
her  childreu,  spite  of  their  errors  or  their  crimes,  raged,  but  only 
in  mercy.  Such  a  night  as  that  on  which  the  village  tyrant  actually 
went  to  his  grave,  the  villagers  declare  never  came  down  before  or 
since.  Wind  in  fierce  tornadoes,  rain  in  drowning  deluges,  thunder 
and  lightning  terrible  and  incessant,  came  sweeping,  dashing, 
roaring  and  flaming  together.  The  villagers,  waiting  in  deadly 
wrath  for  the  coming  funeral,  which  had  feared  the  face  of  day, 
were  fairly  driven  by  the  fury  of  the  elements  from  their  purpose. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tempest  the  appointed  bearers  staggered  and 
reeled  along  to  the  grave,  and  every  moment  expected  to  bedashed 
with  their  burden  to  the  earth.  As  they  hurried  along  the  avenue 
from  the  Hall,  a  stupendous  tree  fell  with  a  crash  of  thunder 
across  their  path,  and  had  nearly  been  the  death  of  them  all.  As 
they  approached  the  church,  the  storm  was  so  furious,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  lower  the  coflSn  from  their  shoulders,  and  bear 
it  low,  scarcely  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At  one  moment  the 
whole  church  and  church-yard  were  lit  with  the  fire  of  heaven  ;  the 
lightning  seemed  to  play  round  every  pinnacle  with  a  lurid  radi- 
ance, and  to  fill  the  church  with  its  blaze,  and  then  there  was  a 
darkness  as  of  Egyptian  denseness.  And  amid  the  blind  buffeting 
and  drenching  of  the  tempest,  the  cowering  attendants,  without 
bell  or  service,  light,  or  the  hearing  of  one  another's  voices, 
lowered  down  the  coflSn  into  its  muddy,  watery  pit,  and  fled. 

So  went  Sampson  Hooks  to  his  grave  ;  and  thus,  only  by  the 
gracious  fury  of  merciful  Nature,  were  his  remains  protected  from 
the  relentless  fury  of  embittered  men. 
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A  BEAUTEOUS  Queen  most  desolate, 

In  the  thick  wilderness  bewailing  sate 

As  one  by  one  her  loving  subjects  passed  away ; 

Bowed  was  her  gentle  head,  aronnd  her  lay 

The  tokens  of  her  sway; 

And  ever  through  all  time, 

Came  music  mingled  with  a  melancholy  chime : 

The  music  of  light  reeds  that  grows 

To  melody,  accordant  with  the  throes 

Of  stormy  winds,  whose  advent  o'er  our  leafy  earth 

Brings  messages  to  testify  the  birth 

Of  a  sere-featured  worth, 

A  golden  crowned  kin^, 

Ever  breathing  desolation  in  his  ministering. 

The  shadows  of  those  old  oak  trees 

Have  trembled  at  this  murmur  of  the  breeze  ; 

Trembled  over  dell  and  pasture,  over  lea  and  stream^ 

Like  the  faint  uncertain  action  of  a  dream. 

Whose  visionary  gleam 

Looks  half  reality, 

But  soon  hath  left  our  senses,  bom  to  die. 

Anon  a  louder,  wilder  shout 

Hath  shook  her  fair  dominions  all  throughout ; 

She  cannot  choose  but  weep,  that  solitary  queen ;. 

Sighing,  she  leaves  her  trophies  on  the  green  ; 

While  mourning  what  hath  been. 

From  their  wood  secrecies 

Her  nymphs  peep  out  with  hollow-sunken  eyes.. 

In  vain  they  strike  her  fallen  lute, 

No  sweet  voice  answereth  their  plaintive  suit ; 

The  redbreast  hearkens  not,  a  truant  slave  is  h& 

Preparing  for  his  winter  company  ; 

They  scarce  find  heart  to  flee, 

But  with  dishevelled  hair. 

Mournfully  to  their  forest  haunts  repair. 
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In  vain  the  odorous  breath  of  flowers 

To  cheer  the  sovereign  of  their  sunny  hours  ; 

She  cannot  choose  but  weep,  she  hath  no  part  hat  grkf ; 

Her  sorrow  paints  itself  on  every  leaf, 

And  fading  russet  sheaf ; 

>feekly  she  jkA4s  her  crown, 

And  with  sad  gestures  lays  her  sceptre  down. 

W.  Brailsford. 
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My  Lord*  Judge  has  just  gone  out  of  town  with  the  black  cap  so 
smooth  and  unruffled  in  his  wtg-box,  iha.t  it  nzight  be  a  seraph's 
wing  for  the  mercy  and  gentlenes*  that  lies  upon  lU  Yes  !  snug 
in  the  veritable  i^g-box  has  it  lain  the  whole  oireuit  through,  in 
aU  probability  astonished  at  its  quiescent  innocence  ;  for  it  is  a 
tough,  hard,  iron-souled  old  cap,  that  in  its  day  has  sat  mighty  and 
flaunting  on  the  gorgon  head  of  Statute  Law,  and  crowned  its 
judgments  of  Wood !  But  now  Christ's  mercy  hides  and  blots 
out  for  ever  the  shadows  of  the  pale  angaished  features  that  have 
gazed  upon  it,-  and  left  graven  pictures  of  unutterable  human  woe  ! 

Not  tfant  it  hasn't  on  this  day  been  near  its  work  !  A  school- 
man's atom  would  have  weighed  the  balance  and  brought  it  forth. 
But  jurymen  on  this  day  have  belied  their  consciences  and  tricked 
the  law,  and  said  /*  Not  guilty  "  when  guilt  has  been  as  evident  as 
the  blood  that  has  been  spilt.  Yet,  no  !  Better  let  us  cry  senility 
of  Statute  Law ;  better  let  us  knowingly  fof*  once  leave  the 
unscotched  slimy  serpent  Evil  crawl  forth  to  prey  upon  society 
again ;  better  leave  the  Law  of  Conscience  to  fashion  its  own 
unerring  Law  of  Ju^ice,  than  for  us  to  give  another  text  for 
another  sermon  of  blood,  and  for  another  canonization  of  another 
saint,  who  in  a  week  shall  reach  such  an  irrefragable,  perfect, 
white-souled  state  of  innocence,  that  not  the  equable  justice  of  a 
good  man's  life  might  eoinpare  with  it  in  glory.  0  hangman  ! 
0  halter !  0  gibbet !  you  have  crowned  more  saints  on  earth 
than  ethicdl  foresight  and  political  justice  have  had  men  coura- 
geous enough  to  shout  into  the  disregarding  ear  of  convention  the  ^ 
eternity  and  progressiveness  of  their  truths.  ^ 

And  yet,  because  of  this  unruffled  and  sen^hic  thing,  one  man 
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sni^  Btarre !  Yes !  Thugg,  ibe  hangman,  who  ^  nunwaifr 
cbcmt  ihrMigh  kas  ebink  upon  t)ie  heek  of  criaimJ  law  and  eri«d 
*'Bim,  gml "  witktteTOf^eratu^  and  endleMeroak  of  tli«eaiTion 

I  Tukure  I    Tet  not  one  knot,  iioi  <mm  noose ;  no,  the  Teiy  rope 

.  i&ayed  asd  Mmp  in.  hk  pocket,  and  ke  jBtarrkig :    fear  Unt't  kis 

.  gaiidy  bandana,  his  flacdi  ring,  his  knife,  his  waietcoat  (thirii  kas 

once  closed  in  a  gasping,  fluttering,,  ebktng  human  heart),  all 

I  pawned  I  and  ihis  hx  mere  bread,  till  skall  eome  a  wool's  satiety 

and  Mmnch  after  the  jollj  Farce  of  Scuntship  won  by  Slaughter ! 
Yes,  bnt  judge  and  jurymeti  have  plainly  said  injustice  raiber 
iksA  blood :  the  eronrd  outside  the  court  docnr  re*eehoes  the 
Yordiet,  till  it  reaches  the  hangman's  ear,  and  ^'Kot  guilty" 
creates  anew  his  ravening  hunger ;  tiU  ihe  already  {Hinted  dying 

i  ,  speeches  are  a  uiiit  witibsut  per-centage  or  use,  unleaB  to  boil  the 

jNTOYineial  Catnach-pot ;  and  not  one  nature,  save  it  be  the  few 
'  debased  who  scout  upon  the  haz^mans  heeU,  crave  the  law's 
«eniie  prerogative ! 

He  sinks  t*  lOne  jail  to  borrow  a  fe^  pesee  of  the  oiuter  turnkey ; 

I  kHl  the  geoid  i9am»  weU  fsd  and  safe  in  office,  hain't  smj  to  spare 

y  for  a  vagabond  so  cleanly  grown  out  of  fashion  ,as  a  hangman  ; 

'  and  wi&.  sl  gruff  '^  Be  ^  I "  he  tama  cahxdy  te  his  pipe,  leaving 

i  .  the  otter  famished  and  droo^^g  to  cre^  away  into  the  meantst 

I  fltreeta  of  the  pop^oua  towi^     Ha  I  ha  I  Vice  may  soothe  him, 

may  give  hbn  bread ;  he  enrses  Good  ;  it  is  a  d^uoQ  pwsning 
-  ids  starling  footsteps  !  He  seatches  with  greedy  eyes  for  Sin  ; 
Intt  ho  I  tte'CHigh  huml;^  windows  ihe  peace&lness  of  the  virtues 
SBuies,,  and  wor(fe  from  the  soeiid  keart  make  the  wretch's  desola- 
tion more  j^ttful  1  One  word  with  these  many  social  ones.  *'  The 
€ap^  the  Cup,"  never  (knitted  in  par^otheaes'^  otherwise,  not  by 
artisans,  at  their  meagre  suppers,  who  give  savour  to  the  hard- 
earned  bread  by  words  of  the  triumph  (^  principle ;  not  by  old 
grey^haared.  sehoolmasters,  who  rejoice  to  see  at  last  the  coming 
hasvest  from  the  seed  long  sown  ;  rarely  by  mothers,  who  whisper 
io  their  little  tiptoed  listening  bedward  children  *"'  that  the  wicked 
man  is  not  to  die  ;"  not  by  men  in  the  public  hcmses,  who  crumple 
<i^  beside  them  the  newspaper,  to  call  cheerfully  for  pipes  and 
.«  fresh,  pint,  and  b^in  discussion  of  ^*  Death  by  the  Law"  now 
and  ihmky  ji»st  as  a  little  honey-drop  to  dryness  by  old  cobblers  and 
^d  tailors  who  must^  for  the  flourishing  of  curtain^lectures  at  ni^t, 
kseAthonsand  stitches  over  windy  arguments  regarding  predesti- 
mtiStt  and  moEsl  necessity;  not  1^  nameleas  frail  w(anen»  whisp^ing 


^ 
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one  to  another  as  they  glide  stealthily  along,  or  crouch  into  pas- 
Bages  (yr  courtways  from  the  policeman,  or  the  firm  on-coming  st^ 
of  woman-innocent ;  not  in  pleasant  homes,  by  burgher  jurymen 
who,  leaving  doctrine  to  take  care  of  itself,  crack  a  joke  extraor- 
dinary, call  for  supper,  kiss  their  children  or  their  pretty  wives, 
for  the  very  reason  that  their  hearts  are  light ;  still  on,  with  all, 
"  The  Cup,"  what  can  it  be  ? 

At  last,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  a  glimpse  of  misery  and 
endurance,  stays  the  hangman's  weary  footsteps.  There  in  a 
room  at  the  rear  of  a  little  mean  baker's  shop,  the  open  window 
so  lightly  curtained  (for  it  is  a  sultry  August  night)  that  the 
twilight  shadows  are  visible,  sits,  head  bending  downwards 
beneath  the  hard  tongue-rod  of  the  veritable  baker,  a  little  fragile 
creature  of  a  woman,  a  mother  too,  though  almost  a  child  herself, 
for  a  baby  of  some  months  old  is  asleep  upon  her  li^,  with  little 
outstretched  naked  feet,  so  waxen,  so  fair  even  in  the  sinking 
light,  as  to  be  worthy  to  learn  their  little  tremulous  first  footsteps 
upon  the  purest  flowers  that  earth's  field  or  garden  yields.  And 
on  these  little  feet  the  hangman's  eye  rests,  though  his  ear  Ibtens 
to  what  is  said. 

**  No,  mum  ;  no  more  credits, — ^fourteen  weeks' rent  and  fifteen 
weeks'  bread ;  no  mum,  must  shut  up  shop  if  that 's  the  case. 
But  if  *  *  *  *  ."  This  coarse  hard-featured  red-fisted  man 
draws  a  little  nearer,  and  tries  to  take  the  y<rang  mother's  hand ; 
but  in  an  instant,  no  longer  drooping  but  standing  face  to  face 
with  him,  and  those  little  outstretched  feet,  like  a  flower  before 
Thugg's  sight,  she  says  no  word  of  scorn,  but  repels  the  insist 
by  a  woman's  look  of  purity.     So  come  coarser  threats. 

''  All  I  ask  is  a%af,  that  Shaftesman  may  have  his  supper  before 
he  goes  into  the  town,"  she  says  ;  **  we  've  neither  of  us  tasted 
bread  this  day,  and    *     *     *     *  »» 

<<  And  whose  fault  's  that,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Y^ir  hm- 
band  can  earn  money  enough,  and  is  clever  enough  ;  but  on  course 
if  he  loses  his  time  a  running  on  other  people's  bis'nes^  landlords 
nor  bakers  can  be  paid.  What  right  has  he  to  be  a  chasing  a  cup  ; 
a  mighty  fine  thing  on  course  for  Windsor  Castle,  and  if  bought  wrfl> 
princes'  money,  but  when  bought  by  struggling  people's  pennies, 
and  for  that  Marshall,  that  has  'nt  got  a  coat  so  good  even  as  my 
second-best,  nor  has  had  a  new  hat  these  two  years,  and  alt 
because  he  's  written  verses  on  this  gibbet  things — ^why,  the  pot 
can  't  keep  a-biling.     And  as  for  writing  agin'  the  hangman,  the 
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'  best  thing  'ed  be  to  fumisli  Lim  with  a  little  new  tattle  ;  for  as 
that  dear  preacher  of  ours  says  at  the  Only-Pure-Nazareth, 
where 's  I  'se  a-sitting,  that  the  world  's  a-coming  to  its  end, 
for  God  *s  declared  to  him  in  a  yision  he  can  no  longer  bear  i|s 
wickedness.  "^ 

**  Hush,  hush! "  says  the  young  wife,  pressing  her  baby  to  her 
lips,  "it  is  'nt  for  me  to  hear  his  duty  scorned."  As  for  your 
money  it  is  safe ;  only,  as  you  know,  his  earnings  are  a  little  fore- 
stalled at  Crutch  and  Falters,  the  silversmiths,  by  the  necessities 
of  his  long  illness  ;  indeed,  such  necessities  that,  but  for  MarshalFs 
helpr,  we  must  have  perished.  But  he  shall  try  ;  he  shall  ask  Mr. 
Crutch,  hard-hearted  as  he  is,  for  a  pound,  if    *     ♦     ♦    *  '* 

Meg's  further  words  are  stayed,  for  a  little  inner  door  opens, 
a  worn  pale-featured  man,  almost  like  a  father  beside  the  little 
drooping  creature,  comes  in  with  quick  step  and  flushed  face,  to 
confront  the  bully,  who  shrinks  back,  pace  by  pace,  from  the 
Pembroke-table,  by  which  the  little  wife  stands.  Then  in  a 
moment  come  fierce  threats  on  the  one  side,  bitter  scorn  on  the 
other,  till  motioning  the  bully  to  the  door,  Shaftesman  says  he  'U 
starve,  and  Meg  shall  starve,  and  the  baby  starve,  before  he  '11  ask 
him  for  a  crust,  and  that  this  night  he  *11  crave,  beg,  crawl  to 
Crutch,  the  miser,  for  even  his  pinched  starveling  heart  may,  latent 
in  it,  have  some  touch  of  mercy.  And  what  is  worse  than  scorn, 
what  is  pleasure,  to  the  good  in  the  hangman's  heart,  is,  that  the 
bully,  as  he  looks  back  at  the  doorway  with  threatening  scowl, 
sees  a  broad  arm  clasp  the  little  drooping  head,  warm  kisses 
dry  the  tears  that  now  fall  down  upon  the  baby's  face,  and  the 
whole  man  declare,  in  every  feature,  that  poverty  is  not  a  curse» 
with  such  a  flower  of  God's  own  bounteous  giving ! 

Still  Ae  baby  Meeps,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  brave  man's 
heart  some  higher  feeling  is  in  an  instant  paramount  above  mere 
anger ;  for  when  Meg's  tears'  are  wholly  dry,  he  steps  into  the 
inn^  room  again,  to  come  quickly  back  with  a  candle,  which  he 
aets  down  on  the  table,  and  then  holds  up  in  its  light,  for  Meg  to 
view.  The  Cup — Mercy's  Cup,  the  Poet's  Cup,  the  People's  Cup, 
the  Fruit  of  Principle,  paid  for  not  with  check  from  banker's  book^ 
or  tenth  of  harvest  com,  or  wealth  of  sinecure  with  green  acres,, 
but  with  infinitesimal  drops  from  the  mighty  ocean  of  Common 
Human  Labour  ;  and  so  it  is  a  glorious  thing,  fit  for  Progression's 
angel-lip  to  touch ! 

And  withal  it  is  a  high  work  of  art  and  genius,  as  glorious  id 
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its  wmj  M  Fkmum'B  Shield  of  AdSaSkn  \  oalj  pttieoi  gnaxae 
princi^  eaa  ha7e  fashioned  it  vndcr  sudi  wM-i/mprng  poverty 
as  Shaflesmaa's.      His  k  the  labour  made  ridi  bj  ^e  pttet*B 

He  has  placed  the  Cup  on  the  table,  taken  up  the  e$mM^  laA. 
his  lefl  handy  and  witii  a  small  ei^rayer's  diisel  is  poindng  OHt  to 
Meg  80M^  difficult  J  accomplished  in  the  position  of  a  figure  in 
rdief,  when  the  baby,  sndd^j  awakened  by  the  gfaore  of  theeandie 
iff  the  seintiQatmg  brillianey  of  the  sHver,  moTes  in  Meg^s  jdhis^  and 
.  striking  oat  its  little  hand  towwds  that  of  Sha£tesman*s^li9reea  tiie 
.keen  edged  chisd  against  his  left  wrist.  It  is  a  mere  graze,  yet 
being^on  a  vein,  the  blood  tri^Lks  <m  his  wristbaad  aad  trewsers 
£?aefy.  In  an  instant  Meg  is  up,  and  emniag  in  trepidstioB;  te  the 
window-sill  to  fetch  some  plaster  from  a  littie  wcH^k-booc ;  she 
catches  a  «^t  of  the  hangman's  eager  features,  and  so  drawing 
a  thteker  ciortain,  tiie  scene  of  lore  and  eaduranee  is  closed 
upon;  his  gaze ;  yet  not  before  forth  from  k  has  been,  prea^ed 
Truth's  sermon,  to  touch  the  latent  prineiple  q£  geod  widun  his 
heart! 

As  he  wearily  mores  away,.  Thugg  sees  the  baker  sitting  bdiind 
his  counts,  amidst  a  mighty  pile  cf  loaTcs  on  ^th^  lida,  imd,  widi 
ears  intcttt  vofok  catching  up  any  Ht^  atra^word  th«t.xnay,.i%irite- 
IBoBi  come  throagh  the  key-hele  of  the  seighboaring  reoBi>.  ia  farther 
employed  in  fiercely  copying  <mt  a  tremendwis  fayi  irhm  &  little 
sco'awled  book  before  him.  Yes,  Meg  I  all  because  thy  little  white 
hand  won't  pay  the  prices.  Now  hunger  is  that  sort  «f  thing  lint, 
ho  wefer  i^stract  the  proposition  may  appear— rand  these  littie  meta- 
physi^  points  tickle  one's  ii^enuity  sometimes — ^it  has  '^awn 
forth  mercy  from  a  stcme  ;  but  the  one  (grated  upon  is  a  coane 
hard  fiint,  from  whidi  even  Aaron's  rod  would  bring  no  weUing 
sprii^.  So  when  Thugg  enters  and  asks  for  a  mora^  of  k-ead, 
the  mouldiest  crust,  the  driest  thing,  the  flint  k  hard  as  kritsa  ! 
He  might  snatch  tmd  run ;  but  then,  of  all  tnen  on  the  ewtk  a 
hangman  ha&  a  horror  of  a  jail !  Jast  as  with  fuoished  s^Mken 
face  Thugg  turns  away,  to  curse  in  bitterness  the  good  that  has 
■just' touched  his  souU  Shaf tesman  comes  forth  from  the  parlour  ha. 
a  better  coat,  poor  threadbare  thing  as  it  is,  his  hat  on,  and  what 
IS  evidently  ^  Cup,  euT^oped  in  the  baize  cloth  of  tJM  Pembrdi^ 
taMe«  He  sees  the  wretch's  Ibok,  his  pallid  face,  his  fdawnken 
chest ;  and  it  takes  but  little  to  teach  such  signs  mito  ^e 
In  h«ini~-4n  a  moment  his  hand  is  on  a  loa^ 
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.  ^'I  d^  b^T^W ;  I  hav^  frieacLi,  tho^igli  po«r ;  btdi  be  it 
.Qodhe^ym,  tiailuHiadMd,  I  know,  kiwa.  IwMldntak 
^  for  mysdf,  bill  take  ikk  ;*'  «i4  at  li»  lyki  iM.dbtnr»  fwui 
his  rusty  hondkerdiief  a  little  gM&a  |»a,  Meg's  love  token,  i^ 
iUfmt  <jbwii  88  a  pled^  €or  Ike  kMif,  wiiioh  in  an  mttaxxt  is  safe  in 
1%«^s  grasp}  aod  ^  biak»r, gloating o?er his  priae-4br  he  has 
kfig  eo?eted  it  to  stick  in  his  Sviiday  mfled  diirt — sees  not  that 
liie'tnro  men  haye  lo^  the  sk<^. 

**  What 's  your  tUMk,  friend?  "  asked  Shaltesniui,  as  with  flea- 

•  Sim  hd^  sees  the  haligBuui's  greedy  ha^  to  break  and  ent  the 

•  Wead. 

"Why— why — ^wby,"  heaitales  Thigg;    "w^I    a-going 
down  ^Wkf  sir,  and  siiBt  take  on  ane^er,  sir.   But  God  bless  yon, 
.sir— I  feel  I'se  a  better  aoan  ^iss  ni^,   by  this  ¥ery  bread. 
cQ%d  Um  tod  thank  ye,  ^.'* 

To  escape  further  interrogation  he  hurries,  away,  and  as  the 

nights  air  no^  Udw«rve&eshingl  j  frofis  the  open,  country,  he  lisaTss  the 

dirty  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  gains  the  quiet  fi^s  and  duidow- 

in|p  he^e-^^ws';  f^d  tliete,  unceascioiis  of*  the  passing  time — 

there,  in  the  primal  statiness  of  lifis'«  sleep,  Aait  coarse,  hard, 

untaught  outcast,   whom  society's  crimes  had  learnt  to  eat  the 

'l»«id  of 'bk>ed,  and  I'eHsh  it  as  tiie  good  ^  man  his  honest  crust, 

.  tfanks  OTsr  the  eadsteaee  gone  and  of  the  time  to  come ;  believes  at 

/  kit  that  Good  has  an  aftg^'s  nature ;  gamers  up  in  his  solitary  iwart 

Uiat. man's  endorance,  woman's  gentleness  and  purity  unto  him, 

•  aare  not  mere  ^ings  for  tap^room  jest  or  felon's  sneer ;  and  so 
resdves,  tibat  as  evil  has  renounced  him  amd  left  him  breadless, 

.  he  '11  seek  the  light  of  Good--^these  theagfats  of  course  in  his  own 
'  rMgh  feHihion,   thou^  offspring  of  the  £»me  eternal  truth  that 

eomates  Ihe  soul  iE>f  all  men  into  one ! 

Me  is  reused  from  tins  sort  of  dream  at  last  by  an  advancing 
'  fitetstep.  Owning  from  the  town  at  a  rapid  pace,  made  sbw,  how- 
,«verr  by  oofostantly  looking  rearward,  is  a  man,  a  well-dressed, 

ittddle^ged  man  ;  and,  as  he  nears  him,  this  hangman  rises  and 
.  «Bke  fet  charity*  Charity  !  it  might  be  that  the  hangman  asks 
-Ibff  life  adid  Itn^b  ;  so  abject,  so  stricken,  ghastly  does  the  man 

stand  or  rather  crouch  before  him.  Never  in  his  whde  vocation 
-<^ blood  has  Thugg  seen  such  a  human  eonntenanoo !  He  falters, 
L  faeeitetes,  is  speecUess,  tries  to  pass  and  yet  seems  rooted  to  the 

ipo4i^  tiH  Thagg  reiterates  his  question,  aiid  then  he  drags— not 

«nfaiittOM9 — his  coat,  asander  wiih  the  hand  of  i^  palsied  omms,  and 
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diving  it  into  bis  pocket,  brings  fortb  a  bandful  of  c<un,  wbicb, 
witbout  looking  at,  be  tbrusts  into  Tbugg*8  band  and  tben  burries 
on,  still  turning  round  at  every  step,  till  tbe  bending  patbwaj 
bides  bim  from  tbe  bangman  s  sigbt. 

Odd  and  strange  !  Tbere  are  two  sovereigns,  some  silver  and 
balfpence,  and  bis  first  act,  as  bis  first  impidse,  is  to  burrj  back 
to  tbe  town  and  seek  for  tbat  poor  borne.  True  it  is  late  ;  but 
Sbaftesman  bas  told  Meg  it  will  be  so  before  be  returns.  As  he 
passes  over  a  bridge,  Tbugg  sees  tbe  artisan  before  bim  in  con- 
versation witb  anotber  man.  He  loiters  till  tbey  part ;  tben  bastilj 
wrapping  a  sovereign  and  some  silver  in  a  piece  of  rag  be  tears  off 
tbe  bosom  of  bis  ragged  sbirt,  be  overtakes  Sbaftesman  and  tbrusts 
tbe  money  into  bis  band,  witbout  more  words  tban  some  about 
bonesty,  and  witb  a  **  God  bless  you,  sir,"  tbat  sbows  tbe  new- 
born beart.  He  *s  gone  and  out  of  sigbt,  before  Sbi^tesman  can 
look  upon  tbe  gift. 

Bread  in  tbat  bome  tbis  nigbt !  Hopeful  words  of  tbe  glory  of 
tbe  Cup  of  Mercy. 

But  on  tbe  morning  cur  one  cry  is  beard  from  street  to  street. 
**  Murder  !  foul  murder  ! — Crutcb  tbe  silversmitb  found  weltering 
in  bis  blood  r* 

Suspicion  pointed  in  one  direction  to  Falter,  Crutcb*s  partner  ; 
circumstantial  evidence  of  tbe  minutest  kind  criminates  Sbaftes- 
man. He,  tbe  strugglbg  man  of  genius :  be,  wbose  labours 
pirating  brain-lackers  watcb  witb  greedy  curiosity  ;  be,  wbo 
tbrougb  poverty  and  want  bas  been  tbe  people's  friend,  and  tbe 
watcbing  spirit  of  tbeir  rigbts.  Tbey  will  not  believe  ;  tbey  will 
not  barken  ;  eacb  man  doubting  innocence  in  Sbaftesman  doubts 
it  in  bimself ;  and  yet  tbere  are  damning  proofs  tbat  some  believe: 
— tbe  marked  money,  tbe  improbable  tale  of  its  gift  by  an  outcast 
vagabond,  tbe  blood  upon  tbe  wristband  and  trowsers,  tbe  cbild 
sleeping  as  verified  by  tbe  landlord,  tbe  visit  to  Crutcb 's  bouse 
tbat  nigbt  for  money — all  condemn  bim  to  tbe  few  Pbarisees, 
tbougb  not  to  tbe  Samaritans  in  tbe  market-place  ;  and  tbe  little, 
drooping,  stricken  wife  stands  before  God,  as  woman's  mission  is, 
as  woman's  ang:el-nature  sbould  do,  to  be  witness  for  tbe  trutb — 
ay,  martyr,  if  need  be,  for  man. 

In  prison  all  tbe  winter,  till  tbis  spring.  Now  tbe  trial,  now 
tbe  eager  evidence  of  Falter  and  tbe  landlord.  Grand  jurymen 
and  magistrates  say  tbe  crime  is  dreadful,  and  tbat  tbere  must  be 
one  last  and  terrible  example:  so  tbe  **  putters  down  **  of  crusbed 
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immanitj,  say,  **  Guilty,"  and  the  terrible  black  cap  comes  forth 
from  its  seraphic  innocence  and  sleep,  to  crown  the  gorgon  head  of 
Death's  last  judgment  hy  the  law, 

A  month  passes  swiftly  by  ;  in  spite  of  one  universal  petition 
from  the  people,  there  lies  a  dissent  from  the  Pharisees  :  Shaftes- 
man  is  therefore  to  die  on  the  morrow !  'Tis  a  calm  soft  April 
evening,  a  vely  Heaven's  testimony  against  the  sacrificial  morrow, 
when  there  comes  up  to  a  tui*npike  leading  into  the  town,  a  stout 
fresh-looking  fellow,  a  little  travel-worn,  but  with  a  span-new  coat, 
and  a  bright  hat,  and  a  flowered  waistcoat,  which  has  a  sort  of 
odd  little  lump  visible  from  under  it,  and  a  precious  big  nosegay 
in  his  buttonhole,  all  gilliflowers  and  early  roses.  Well,  just  as 
he  's  up  to  the  turnpike,  a  mail  cart  going  countrywards  stops, 
and  the  post  cries  out, — 

**  Hollo  Ben  !  rum  news  this  here  !  The  Bill  o'  Abolition  of, 
Death  by  Law  has  passed  the  Lords,  and  has  got  the  Queen's 
blissid  sig'inHure,  and  yet  Shaftesman  *6  to  be  hanged  to-morrow ; 
'cause  as  I  know  a  riglar  tip-top  tuck-upper's  come  all  the  way 
from  Lun'un  by  this  here  mail  train  to  do  the  last  job  handsomely; 
for  somehow  or  another  the  feller  as  used  to  do  the  bisnis  ain*t  to 
be  found." 

**  Well  there,  well  there,"  says  the  pikeman,  **  the  incon- 
sis-tin-cy  o'  them  here  men  in  Parl'ment  be  shocking  !  and  as  for 
him,  I*d  rather  'em  say  my  se-cu-ri-ty  o'  the  pike  money  war  na 
good,  as  to  say  the  dear  cree'tur's  guilty.  For  as  to  the  money, 
why  the  luf " 

"  Five  minnits  over  time,  Ben.  Good  night !  The  Lord  o' 
mercy  on  us^!  "  and  the  post  drives  on. 

Good  God  !  the  Cup — that  money.  The  travel- worn  man  soon 
knows  all,  and  then,  oh  yes,  on,  on  with  swifter  feet ;  on  to  save 
the  innocent,  and  cheat  Blood  Law  of  its  last  unjust  meal ! 

The  common  heart  is  forth  abroad,  full  of  wonderment,  full  of. 
speculation.  Groups  of  anxious  men  in  every  street :  a  crowd  in 
the  nearer  one  to  which  the  gate-keeper  has  directed  Thugg,  for 
it  is  he.  He  forces  his  way  through  its  heaving  motion,  just  as 
one  very  pale-worn,  sorrow-stricken  man  is  bearing  in  his  ai*ms 
into  a  house,  round  which  the  eager  gazers  press  and  throng,  a 
little  young  frail  creature  of  a  woman,  death-like  and  insensible, 
a  very  trodden  lily  crushed  before  the  yossom  's  come  to  flower ! 
And  just  behind,  one  very  stout  old  gentleman,  hugging  in  his 
arms,  as  if  in  its  defence  he  'd  fight  the  battles  of  a  score  of 
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Britiih  laon,  a  Ktde  laogbng  baby,  wkilBt  his  eotUitenanoe  ln^ui  "^ 
in^ex  etfreamng  ^nef  and  seorn  asA  anger,  m  a  way  «ot  veiT^  > 
common  to  little  old  comfortable  gentiemeB.     WeO,  Thagg  makes* 
ne  hesttatian  to  go  into  tlie  house,  and  close  tbe  door  ^  aad  ilfilkt 
tb^  are  laymg  the  littie  droopmg  <»«ature  on  eente  chairs,  and 
fettling  a  pillow  for  her  head,  he  looks  romid,  and  tlwre  upon  a 
talde,  thick  coyered  with  a  black  cloth,  is  what  the  Imows  to  %e 
The  Clap  of  Ifierej-;  and  thi»— *bo  one  heeding  for  "(be  mkiiriie — he' 
mieerers,  and  on  each  handle-^fbrmed  by  mi  angel  faee  Ihat  seems 

to  stoop  and  whisper  mercy  io  seme  cnui^  Soirow  of  &e  ^arlli 

he  places  a  little  wondrous  Cinderella  of  a  shoe,  blue  as  the  suna-  ^ 
mer  sky, — ay,  fair  enough  for  Ibose  little  tiny  waxen  feet,  to  print 
withalf  with  little  ^ubtlng  st^,*  earth's  frertiest  fle^^rs.  thb 
hangman's  hand  has  made  them  ;  and  who  ^flAlaH  place  in  par^dtel ' 
tk$s4  with  the  pollution  of  the  Gibbet  and  Iftie  l^oosel  By  labour 
of  gratitude  for  ihat  wie  poor  loaf,  is  thy  )iand  washed  pure  <if 
Mood,  0  hiuigman  1  as  was  apostolic  body  in  l^e  sacred  Jordan/     ^ 

•*  Hush!  stop !  what  are  you  d<»ng  ?  who  are  yott't'*'  says  '&ik& 
little  old  gmitleman,  as  he  breathlessly  seises  Thugg's  ann. 

**  What 's  proper,  sir,  and  where  these  little  i^oes  ^aU  stand* 
Just  your  ear  a  minute.  I  'm  the  man  that  gave  Shaftesman  ^e 
money,  and  he 's  innocent." 

**  I  knew  it— I  knew  it— I  said  it ;  as  my  nanie  *s  John  Okkfist,  * 
and  as  I  am  a  timber  merchant,  I  said  it/'  says  *the  M  gen^eman, 
hugging  tiie  baby  and  capering  about,  and  performing  in  «tm«  * 
minute  a  clown's  list  of  antics  ;  but,  more  serious  grown,  he  ssaA  ^ 
others  crowd  -round  Thugg,  to  listen  wi&  anxious  hope-joyed  fea- 
tures.  And  the  hangman  describes  the  man  -that  gave  ^e  ^nonej. ' 

**  Faher,"  they  whisper  one  and  all ;  and  0  What  joy  to  'kneel 
round  Meg,  and  reviye  her  with  the  good  words  of  'trufh  T  and 
Thugg,  as  he  kisses  the  happy  baby  and  places  it  in  her  ami!,-' 
tells  how  blessed  was  the  loaf  that  Shaftesman  gaye. 

But  there  's  more  serious  work  to  do  ;  Marshal,'  and  Oakfist,  ^ 
and  Thugg  are  off  directly  to  the  mayor's  ;  and  though  the  secret 
is  tried  to  be  kept,  the  crowd  gather  a  deal  by  interprfetationary 
faces ;  so  good  news  gets  noised  from  street  to  street,  till  when, ' 
after  the  mayor  and  sheriff  (who  is  in  the  town)  and  magistrates'  . 
hasty  counsel,  a  body  of  police  is  sent  to  arrest  Falter,  it 's  found 
the  report  has  warned  him.     He  's  discovered  disguising  himself 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  es(iape,  and  with  an  enormous  sum 
of  money  in  gold  and  bills  upon  his  pers^. 
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At  JrstiMi.i^B  tiie  buBjr,  liui  onot  oeB&ontad  iviili  Tiiugy; 
hk  Abjiecit  raynug,  fiftUenng,  drmHkig  ccnnrdke  sb  sees.;  £»< 
CEttwliDg'OOBleases  Iub  gidk;  int  Awed  bj  ilie  ixmiinming  law,  htgn 
t»  l»  itnq>pdd  iB^  mA  ike  (rtontert  jrope  upen  ihe  flftring  gibbet  «f 
tlie  oldt  Jather  iJhAti  to  eadnre  iihe  «ileirfc,  bqiekiBS,  friendksa,  hmg 
li£d,  we&rj  fttBuabmeBi.  «f  fadaosi  lo  the  bodj,  and  oaiameiuM  io 
tbe  soiil,  by  wiiksb  ibe  l^ew  Law  is  to  pxHusb  tbe  >daatard  oeums  cf 
Uaod,  infltead  of  bj  the  ouiwx>m  Haker  and  iig  Cltbbiii 

Well !  with  all  these  things  to  do,  the  night  has  passed  Jmm^, 
and  that  sun  which  was  to  have  risen  upon  blood,  rises  to  hail  the 
marriage  of  God's  Mercy  with  the  Law  of  Man.  And  with  the  yery 
first  conviction  of  Falter's  guilt,  the  gaoler  has  roused  Shaftesman 
from  his  wiiet  dee^,.  and  with  Ihe  Tery  day  kself  eomeft  M£;g^4;o 
crown  the  joy  of  life,  and  share  the  deep  calm  gladness  of  innocence. 

As  the  day  wears  on,  it 's  clear  it  *s  goins  to  be  one  of  triumph, 
for  not  a  stitch  of  work  is  doing.  Thousands  are  round  the  prison 
wadli';  rthbusandBof'difFereiititatQreftin  cum  bram  hwmim  Jmart. 
At  kest  ho.  oomea,  witfaiE  :die  flvrge  of  humam  joj,  Meg  on  ene  4Mi]i, 
the  baby  on  the  other  ;  lily-like  in  the  whitest  of  little  frocfca«  abA 
ay,  the  little  waxen  feet,  decked  wkik.  ikse  aky«l^ue  «hoeB  I  Well, 
they  have  him ;  when  some  :vroice  cries  out,  **  Friends,  down  twith 
the  giUiet  f  "  And  pretty  k>n£y  the  thonsande  ery  tim  oat  again. 
Wfi]]^  iha  miff  or,  juid  2the  magistratea,  and  4he  aheri£^  «iid  tbe 
gaoler^  who  ase  aH  by  the  prison  door,  look  grave  «^  this  ciy,  for 
it  may  be  as  well  to  preserve  such  a  venerable  pieoe  Kii  antifBtty ' 
as  the  gallows,  just  to  show  to  future  generations  ^e  wisdom  of 
theirancesiors  4  but  when  the  thousand  voioes  will  hear  no  denial ; 
when  one  respectable  old  gentleman  adds,  **  Five  of  the  veiy  'beet  > 
pfaurka  of  ^riti^  'Oak  firom  my  yard  in  exchange,  gentlemen  ;''  > 
when  at  this  the  thousands  shout  out  their  unresiitible  <will,  tbe  • 
venoTfiUe  pieee  of  wdckedneas  ia  brought  forth,  and  oarried  like  a 
great  crushed  dragon  as  it  is  to  the  market-place,  Thngg  stoutly 
bearing  the  tcypmost  beam  ;  and  then  with  a  banrel  xii  {nteh  they 
set  it  in  a-blaze,  and  a  glorious,  lusty,  roaring  hosifire  it  is, 
bearing  on  every  ^ark  a  triumph  ever  the  senile  statutes  of  Young 
Englafad's  '*  glorious  aneestors." 

And  now'  The  Cup  is  brought,  the  Poet's  Cup,  the  Pe<^le's  Cup, 
the  Clip  of  Mercy,  filled  by  old  Oakfist  himself  with  the  very 
primest  of  Ehenish,  and  whilst  they  drink  glory  to  ihe  craflsman- 
poet,  who  by  his  verse  has  helped  the  moral  victory  ; — whilst  they 
drink  to  innocence,  and  cry  for  justioe-oa^the  guilty,  .th^  by  ^s 
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poet,  and  by  this  vintage  of  the  earth,  saj  as  one  man,  '*  Down 
with  the  gil^t,  down  !  Down  with  every  law  that  perverts  the  law 
of  God !  Let  man  learn  that  erime  is  disease  ;  that  in  his  own  hand 
lies  volition  to  good  or  evil ;  learn  by  juster  government  of  self  to 
become  father  to  perfect  children  in  body  and  mind  ;  learn  that 
moraUty  is  happiness  ;  learn  that  infinite  Progress  is  his.  Down 
with  the  gibbet,  down  !  and  raise  up  the  laws  of  Christ." 

Such  is  the  death  and  burial  of  the  flaunting  Gorgon-headed 
Gibbet.  E.  M. 


OUR  BROTHER,  WHO  LOVETH  WITHOUT  HOPE. 

1*R0M  THE   MOORISH. 

Who  is  he  who  tumeth  on  the  ground  and  stirreth  himself  in 
the  tent  when  darkness  is  around,  and  sleep  closeth  the  eyes  of 
the  weary  ? 

Who  striketh  his  forehead  with  a  hot  palm  ? 

Who  presseth  the  tears  like  water  from  his  eyes  ? 

Who  writheth  in  his  slumbers  as  on  a  bed  of  fire,  and  shunneth 
the. morning  light  as  it  comes,  and  turning  unto  darkness  sees 
therein  but  one  image  before  him,  even  as  the  wanderer  of  the 
desert  watcheth  for  the  moon  ? — 

Is  not  this  our  sad  brother,  who  loveth  without  hope  ? 

Who  is  he  who  standeth  in  the  light  with  looks  cast  down,  pale 
cheek  and  sunken  eye,  who  seeketh  even  in  the  pure  air  the  shade 
of  an  absent  form,  who  muttereth  unto  himself,  and  casteth  his 
arms  abroad,  and  whose  body  shrinketh,  who  walketh  with  uncer- 
tain gait,  and  whose  voice  is  hollow  as  from  the  tomb,  aud  who 
hath  ever  but  one  thought  ? 

Is  not  this  our  sad  brother,  who  loveth  without  hope  ? 

If  not,  how  may  ye  know  him  ?  x 

It  is  that  man,  and  he  bideth  here  until  his  body  scarcely 
casteth  a  shadow  on  the  ground  ;  but  he  is  now  gone.  His  horse 
standeth  near  a  small  green  mound,  his  master  is  below.  The 
Wind  God  passed  gently  over  the  spot.  The  man's  spirit  followed 
him  ;  then  said  the  God,  **  She  whom  thou  couldst  not  gain  in  life, 
shalt  thou  embrace  after  death  ;''  and  they  both  rode  on  the  air. 
Within  the  tent  of  him  of  many  horses  sat  the  betrothed  of 
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another ;  her  eyes  shone  too  brightly,  too  slender  was  her  form.;  hot 
was  the  blast  from  the  desert  ;  she  lowereth  her  veil,  and  bareth 
her  bosom.  '*  Breathe  thoa  sofUy  on  her/*  said  the  Wind  Gk>d ;  and 
the  human  Spirit  approached,  and  stirred  in  her  hair,  and  she  felt  a 
cool  air  pass  over  her  face,  and  tarry  on  her  lips  and  her  bosom. 
And  the  Wind  God  caused  her  to  feel  the  presenoe  of  the  Spirit  of 
a  broken  heart ;  then  fell  the  hot  tears,  but  they  reached  not  the 
earth:  the  Spirit  inhaled  them.  The  Wind  God  departed,  the  Spirit 
lingered  awlule,  and  was  then  bom  upwards.  The  woman  sleepeth 
under  a  small  green  mound,  and  the  rich  man  who  took  for 
himself  the  betrothed  of  another,  sitteth  in  her  tent  alone. 

P.  N.  T. 

DtUvnchf  Augtbst,  1846. 
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A  BAKEB  AT  NISMES,   DONE  INTO  ENGLISH. 

With  beaming  gaze  a  cherub  fair 

Hang  o'er  a  cradle-side, 
As  though  his  form  were  mirrored  there 

In  some  pellucid  tide. 

"  Pure  image  of  myself,  ah  !  come, 

Sweet  babe  !"  he  cried,  "  with  me— » 
Come,  and  partake  a  happier  home ; 
Earth  is  unworthy  thee  ! 

"  There,  breathes  no  perfect  happiness ; 
There,  pain  must  pleasure  buy ; 
E'en  laughter  hath  its  bitterness, 
And  ecstasy  a  sigh. 

"  They  feast— but  Care  beside  the  boaid 
Unbidden  sits  with  Sorrow. 
To-day  may  smile — ^it  will  not  ward 
The  tempest's  shock  to-morrow. 

"  And  what  I  shall  suffering  and  fears 
Ruffle  that  brow  of  snow  ? 
And  o'er  those  azure  eyes,  shall  tears 
A  dimmer  lustre  throw  1 
NO.  XXI. — ^VOL.  IV,  » 
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^  iih  !  iluoi^  the  boiiiicQea8.fidd»^  ifaoo' 
My  winged  journey  share— 
For  God  remits  thee  in  His  grace 
The  life  't\ww  fliin«  to  ]>eS^  T* 

And  at  the  word,luB  {muoBA  la:%M 
The  Angel  waived, — and  fled 

To  regicms  of  etemal  Heht— 
Mother  !  thy  son  is  dead ! 


j^  y»  B» 
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CUBIOSITIES  OF  CHRISTENINGS. 

I  HOPE  that  the  very  fashionable  folks  of  the  West  End  in 
general,  and  the  members  of  Peerage  in  particular,,  are  blessed 
with  memories  of  the  most  tenacious  description  ; — ^verily,  if  they 
wish  to  remember  their  own  Christian  names,  they  must  either  be 
80  provided,  or  carry  about  with  them  a-  memorandum-book,  from 
which  to  copy  their  multitudinous  nomenclature  whenever  a  sig- 
nature happens  to  be  required.  The  memb^ai.  •£  **  society,''  as 
**  society''  understands  the  term,  may  be  but  few,  but  their  names 
are  legion.  I  should  reckon  oa  the  average  one  man  or  woman  to 
half-a-dozen  appellations — a  compound  chala  of  Maria- Wilhelmina- 
Juliana-Helena-Rosa'-MatildaSj  or  AagUBtifihPlHlip-George-Albei*t> 
Maurice-Fredericks.  Really  tikis  is  hardly  fak  upon  the  alphabet ; 
it  is  making  every  letter  do  double  duty,  besides  subjecting  those 
high-minded  and  independent  gentlevien  wlio  pass  their  fives  in 
reverential  study  pf  the  P^erage^  and  the  Court  Guide — ^probably 
bound  up  together  like  the  ^iMe  and  the  Testament — to  very 
painful  and  puzzling  feats  of  memory,  and  the  occasional  terrific 
blunder  of  substituting  a  Gloriana  for  a  Gloriosa  in  making  out  the 
catalogue  of  a  duchesses  appeUatioius. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  aristocracy,  like  Miss  Carolina 
Wilheluiina  Amelia  Skeggs,  believe  that  they  soar  into  distinction 
by  the  length  of  their  nomenclatures.  They  rely  upon  a  string 
of  patronymics,  as  a  kite  does  upon  a  tail  of  twisted  papers. 
They  can't  get  aloft  without  iL  Instead  of  making  names 
remarkable  by  connecting  them  with  achievements  of  genius, 
our  hereditary  rulers  have  adopted  the  far  easier  plan  of  rendering 
them  famous  by  adding  to  their  length.  It  is  convenient  and 
not  laborious.     Besides,  there  is  jsomething  eminently  aristocratic 
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ia  muBes  of  **  Ma&ed  sweet&eds  long  drawn  oat.''  Thqr  a^etr 
la  sha^w  foi^h  the  ezelitsiveiiess  of  their  poMessor^-tke  difioidly 
of  gettisg'  at  him.  As  Mr.  T^oy  Lumpkm  has  joatty  and  acutefy 
'KOBiaTked,  that  the  araam  of  a  eovres^ndenee  is  geneaiXty  to  be 
iGoaklm^e  indde  of  a  letter^  a<^  the  eream,  the  hamal,  ao  to 
'^«paaky  of  a  ixian's  name,  is  genenQjr  to  be  focmd  is  the  last  ^oid 
thereof :  it  is  the  oitadel  of  the  ganison.  But*  ire  ooght  not  of 
course  to  approaeh  (too  suddenij  and  ismveraitfy  ih»  YnghAHum, 
hmxum.  tancUgm  tmictofum.  One  shriidnK.  even  in  readii^,  wAt  ma 
^ifl^nctE^horror,  from  ^OBomg  mih  -at  giddy  hcfHstep-and^jnaap  into 
4he  ^wty  presetioey  «heek  by  yaml  as  it  weroy  with  m  Mre  pnoce^s 
name.  We  mnat  aj^roadi  by  degrees.  We  most  walk  disefoetly  iip 
«n  s»teaae  of  desigaative  syllabi^  ere  we  arrive  at  the  ^read  loiters 
-^hl^  annouaea  tL^  absdate  identification  of  th^  lord  aad  master. 
These  I  take  to  be  very  good  reasons  for  the  extraordinai^ 
^ftble^likeatring  of  nicies  which  I  every  now  and  then  ob^rve 
by  the  newspapers  to  be  bestowed  i^n  some  poor  little  oppressed 
and  dimintttive  Christian.  But  many  oth^  arguments  might 
be  addnoed  in  favour  of  the  practice.  For  example,  ii  is  qnite 
i^quisite.  that  the  folks  of  tl^  Arabia  Fetix  of  ^e  West  End 
^onld  be  dii^inguished  as  mneh  as  may  be  from  the^natives  of  the 
Arabia  Fetr»a  of  the  East.  Tou  would  not,  surely,  have  the  same 
«ort  of  names  in  the  Court  Gudde  as  you  have  in  the  TradeM" 
Bvreelory.  It  wotdd  be  like  putting  porcelain  and  earthenware 
in49ie  same  category.  No,  no  ;  the  leaders  of  the  Horse  Guards 
*aire  one  thing,  and  of  tiie  blackguards  anothw.  How  then  to 
^stinguiah  the  Lord  Tom  Koddys  and  the  Lord  Batemans  of  tte 
aquare,.  Imim  the  Higginses  and  the  Browns  of  the  lane  ?  Formeiiy, 
w^n^dfte  wisdom  of  cmr  ancestors  had  attained  its  highest  pitdi 
<ii  devdapment,  it  ceidd  easily  have  been  done.  Noddy,  for 
•e^nnple,  would  call  fii^ins  a  *^  misbegdtten  knave,"  and  whip 
itis  lance  through  him.  Baieman  would  kcontinen^  <»*der  Bro^m 
kxto  the  ^'deepest  dmigeon  below  the  castle  moat,"  i^ler  whioh 
4he  two  barons  would  walk  off  arm  in  Mm^  or  fall  to  and  cut  each 
<jther's  throats,  just  as  they  hafi^ened  to  be  in  the  humour..  There 
^V!a8  no  question  then  of  which  was  the  ik)1^  and  which  vras  the 
fi^ople-^''  which  was  the  Bon  aad  which  w^s  the  dog."  But 
times  are  chainged  Even  costome  haa  become  assimilated. 
BfoWni's  tailor  may  be  Batemam^s  t^lor,  and  Higgins  gets  his  boots 
ttttde  by  Noddy's  artist.  Furthermore,  Brown  and  Higgins  are 
probably  just  as  highly  aeeomplished  as  Batenian  and  Nc^dy; 

B  2       • 
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ihejr  look  quite  as  respectable*  You  may  meet  all  four  in  9h 
omnibus,  and  for  your  life  you  eould  not  tell  tbe  Noble  from  the 
cit.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  something  must  be  done  for  distinct 
tion's  sake.  I  don't  see  why  the  members  of  the  peerage  should 
not  be  adorned  with  labels  about  their  necks,  just  like  decanters  of 
port  and  sherry  ;  but  they  do  not  (foolishly,  in  my  opinion)  seem  t<> 
favour  the  plan,  and  instead  of  it  they  take  to  decorating  and 
distinguishing  their  children,  whether  titled  or  not,  with  and  by  &" 
multitude  of  names,  which  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  set  up, 
in  distinctive  appellations,  half  the  great  European  family.  Snch 
is  their  taste.  I  think  the  same  purpose  would  have  been  answered 
by  a  more  ingenious  expedient ;— but  I  may  be  wrong.  Besides^ 
I  never  took  lessons  in  '*  artificial  memory,'* — ^in  fact,  so  far  as 
our  glorious  aristocracy  goes,  k  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to 
lap  one's  self  in  artificial  foi-getfulness. 

There  are  other  baptismal  freaks  coming  into  vogue,  howevet*, 
besides  the  **  long  name  "  mania.  One  is  the  Jordan  mania*  For- 
merly, when  people  were  made  Christians  of — a  sprinkling  of 
honest  wholesome  Thames  or  New  River  water  was  deemed  quite 
sufficient  for  all  theological  purposes.  It  seems  however  that  this 
was  a  vulgar  eiTor.  Jordan  is  the  shop  for  the  genuine  stuff. 
The  Thames  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  lower  classes— but  home- 
brewed water  is  to  Jordan  mud  what  British  brandy  is  to  Cogniac. 
All  our  little  Princes  and  Princesses  have  been  christianised 
by  drops  from  the  far  eastern  source.  Enterprising  and  loyal 
travellers  have  retmned  from  Asia  Minor  with  stone  bottles  slung 
at  their  saddle-bows,  like  so  many  John  Gilpins  going  to  the  Bell 
at  Edmonton.  The  Jordan,  in  fact,  bids  fair  to  be  converted  into 
a  great  river  of  Protestant  holy  water.  Of  course  it  must  have 
some  occult  virtues,  or  why  has  it  been  used  ?  The  Ganges  is  the 
sacred  stream  of  the  Hindoos — is  the  Jordan  to  be  the  reverenced 
river  of  the  Engli^  aristocracy  ?  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  numbers 
of  hapless  little  boys  and  girls  every  day  christened  in  nasty,  vulgar, 
mere  common  water,  which  may  be  cut  off  by  the  company  when- 
ever you  fall  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  your  rates.  Terrible 
misdoubtings  cross  one's  mind.  Are  the  children  properly — satis- 
factorily baptised  in  such  fluid  as  that  which  floats  in  Battersea 
Reach  or  reposes  in  the  reservoir  by  the  New  Road  ?  Only  think 
of  all  the  plebeian  tribe  of  the  Johnnies  and  the  Bills — the  S^Qjes 
and  the  Janes*— having  no  real  Jordanised  appellations  to  hlesg^^ 
themselves  withal!      Think  of  their  having  been,   by  the  sad  ^ 
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accident,  of  the  Thames  instead  of  the  Jordan  flowing  under  London 
Bridge — ^hut  half-haptised,  or  indeed  not  haptiscd  at  all  to  speak 
of — wandering  into  the  world  like  engravings — portraits,  it  may  he, 
of  their  dear  parents — ^but  unfinished — ^unnamed — *' before  the 
letters."  Really,  this  is  a  terrible  contingency.  People  are  ino- 
culated every  seven  years.  Why  might  they  not  be  re-baptised  on 
the  same  principle? — ^that  is  to  say,  with  Jordan  water  of  course — 
obtained  pure  and  direct  from  the  stream,  just  as  we  now  and  then 
go  back  for  vaccination  matter  to  its  original  and  genuine  source — 
the  Cow4 

THro  things,  at  all  events,  are  evident.  Our  illustrious  nobility 
must  not  only  have  extraordinary  names — but  an  extraordinary 
mode  of  tacking  them  on.  Both  facts  are  feathers  in  their  caps. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  taste.  I,  for  my  part,  would  prefer  a 
different  plume— ^but  it  is  not  for  me  to  grumble  should  a  noble- 
man determine  upon  the  biographical  sketch  of  his  life  (including 
all  the  important  and  honouring  incidents)  running  thus — "He 
was  bom — ate— drank — slept,  and  died — had  eight  names,  and 
was  christened  ^vith  water  from  the  Jordan." 

Angus  B.  Reach., 
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AN  APPEAL. 

BY   A   POOB  AUTHOR. 

It  would  seem  as  if,  among  other  unhappy  persons,  whose 
cause  is  now  to  come  to  a  new  hearing,  and  whose  place  in  the 
w:orld  is  to  be  arranged  on  other  principles  than  the  "  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers,"  the  Man  of  Letters,  or  the  Man  of  Imagination 
— or  (to  use  a  still  more  comprehensive  phrase)  the  Artist  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Operative — is  beginning  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  Society.  The  notion  is  growing,  that  he  is,  scanehow  or 
other,  placed  amiss  ;  has  wrongs  which  claim  redress — an  exist- 
ence to  which  its  due  support  is  denied.  The  case  has  been  one 
so  long  before  me,  that  I  am  not  suiting  myself  to  a  whim  of 
philanthropic  Fashion,  but  merely  availing  myself  of  an  opportunity 
to  bestow  my  hoarded  tediousness  upon,  ears  willing  to  hear — in 
offering  a  few  words  to  my  brethren  in  particular,  and  the  world 
in  general. 
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I  hare  said,  the  Artisi  as  cttslinf^viiriwd'  horn  the  Op6MiHFe» 
heoavse  it  has  bees  the  homoiir  of  eome  who  ought  to  ha^e  knovrti 
better  to  eeufband  the  two.  The  Maa  of  Inaginaticm  Uboiffs,  'ti& 
tme  ;  but  his  first  desire  is^ie  indulgeaee  of  his  own  jeamings,— 
not  the  pay  of  his  en^lojer  or  onstoner,  whi^  last"  mnt  with  ^k» 
Man  of  TnUlebethejmfiitiMi  mobile.  And  I  will  h<M  that — after 
all  diffiM«noes  in  the  rate  of  pay  hare  been  aSowed.  fer-^ati 
Inventor  has  fif^oM  nore  reward  than  the  dmdge  who  worica  out 
his  kiTen^ns.  He  kms  iadnlged  his  fanoy,  and  to  do  this  remaina 
his  greatest  need,  till  the  World's  wants  or  the  World' s*wis4<MBa 
hare  tancht  him  ane^r  lesson.  Yet  let  him  not  speak  oeni^p- 
toonsly  of  those  whose  part  in  Life  and  Duty  is  merely  meohameal 
— ^whose  days  are  more  monotonously  spent-— whose  deeds  make  a 
less  pieturesque  show  than  his.  The  two  classes  are  not  so  £ar 
apart  as  the  Exehimre  dream*  Thmr  eommon  <»-igin,  howerer^  will 
never  be  heartily  acknowledged,  till  the  one  shall  cease  to  strire 
for  the  heritage  of  the  other:  the  Artist — that  is — to  be  con- 
samed  by  the  Money-maker  s  desires,  the  Money-maker  (which  is 
the  rarer  case)  to  entertain  a  notion  ef  being  bis  own  sonlptor  or 
architect ; — ^his  own  Claude  or  Rossini.  If  the  Flowers  and  the 
Leaves  said  to  the  Stems  and  the  Branches — **  Go  to,  men  shaU 
build  their  ships  with  us,  not  you  ! " — would  not  the  Winds  be 
filled  with  laughter? 

Truce  to  rhapsody,  however !  If  there  was  ever  a  case  from  the 
discussion  of  which  <*  fine  language  '*  should  be  excluded  (this- 
comprehending  badinage,  appeal  to  feeling  ;  all,  in  short,  that  per- 
plexes the  object  by  exhibiting  it  under  false  and  partial  lights),  it  is- 
this.  What  is  it  that  we  all  desire  ?  The  happiness  of  the  Man 
of  Genius:  his  Dree  use  of  his  powers :  his  ri^t  place  in  society<--- 
a  hi^y  youth  for  bim^^an  active  maBhood#--«  serene  time  of 
retirement;  So  far  as  n^^ards  the  ease  laid  before  the  Public,  the* 
bew«ilers  hare  hitherto  had  their  own  way.  No  one,  worth  listen- 
ing to,  has  defended  the  eondition  of  neglect,  enthralment.  Mid 
d&cfdty  in  which  the  Poet's  life  has  been  past,  till  sorrow  hM» 
beeeme  prorei^ially  attached  to  his  name*  No  one,  save  the  meet 
r%id  of  Puritans  (and  even  he,  eemewbere  or  other,  has  made  the 
exeeptien — opened  the  door— admitted  the  graee)  has  in  essence 
ques^ned  the  use^  and'  Uesmng  of  Genius  to  Mankind.  The 
question  has  been,  of  what  use  Mmiktnd  oan  be  in  retum*-^e- 
manner  of  blessings^  ef  which  the  k^  of  >  Genius  is  soscepliUe  ? 

It  will  be  found  that  one  and  the  same  cure  for  the  soFfew» 
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time  present  ^^^ikim  hemg  a  more  lifcwal  patToaago  frou^  tboee 
beneited.  Spee^  after  speech  faaa  been  made,  poem  -afber  poem 
writtea,  easay  afteroMaj  put  fer^^  book  after  book — tinetared  wilii 
a-bitier  seme  of  tlie  World's  parmmonj  and  hardness  of  heart  I 
F^ifiione — ^pnsfeaton^tips — ^that  jet  more  direct  relief  from  -wetldJIjf 
cares  '^ich  prayafce  assistance  implies — ^haye  be^  i^in  and  agan 
reeoimnended,  not  merdjjr  as  matters  of  feeling,  bat  as  matters  of 
ditfe^F.  And,  as  ^Mwe  after  case  of  failure  in  happiness,  disender  » 
affairs/  'and  ihe  fsarfollj  common  catastrophe,  on  which  it  wove 
needllMs  noir  to  dwell,  oconrs ;  amiable  and  dbquent  persons  pro- 
ponnd  one  or  otimr  of  timse  remodies,  in  an  agony  of  that  kindly 
sympathy  which  longs  to  be  '*  i^  fmd  doing,"  and  will  net  sti^  to 
ask  how  far  avuch.  momentary  succour  as  it  can  minister— eecaping, 
thereby,  its  own  uneasiness — may  or  may  not  tend  to  a  repro- 
duction, nay,  to  an  increase,  of  the  same  dbtress  among  children 
yet  unborn  ! 

Now,  at  the  risk  of  being  called  hard,  oyer-strained, — precisely 
those  names  which  are  felt  as  more  intoWable  than  grave  aecusa- 
tmns — I  must  assert,  that  this  nostrum  of  Patronage,  besides  being 
impossiUe,  would  be  whdUy  insufficient  to  the  end  proposed  ;  in 
¥Fhatsoeyer  manner  it  w««  applied. — ^First  as  regards  the  impos- 
sibility. Who  are  to  be  the  Patrons  ? — Who  the  Patronised  ? 
Some  have  said,  that  ^e  Many  should,  in  faith,  cchuIhuo  to  do 
h<moar  to  all  capable  of  exalting  them,  giving:  them  pleasure, 
teaching  them,  and  the  hke.  Well,  but  are  the  Many  ^ore  to 
worship  true  dirknUes  ? — ^Are  the  greatest,  those  with  regard  to 
whose  ckims  -^ley  agree  the  most  readily  ?  Is  it  not  '^ose  whom 
the  Msny  neglect — will  neither  listen  to,  nor  reward — ^at  we  we 
desired  to  pension  (which  is  the  patronage  of  the  Few)  ?  The  Phi- 
losc^her,  that  ho'  may  haye  leisure  for  recon^e  meditiUions, — The 
fiktoriaii,  that  he  may  follow  out  trains  of  elaborate  researeh, — 
^e  Feet,  ^at  he  mi^  contmue  his  song  o&ooe  the  ^nx>wd  ?  The 
lifony,  then,  must  be  led  by  i^e  Few : — bdieye  in  their  power, 
their  kttpiu:<tiality,  their  i^ili  as  a  Faculty  to  licence, — ^their  acute 
peieqiUen  of  tiiat  which  mi^  be,  as-  weU  as  ^ut  whidi  has  been. 
Botoui  you  proyide  against  anii-chambei'ing,  witii  aU  its-efilm<ffal 
inflnenees, — against  sueh  virtwd  injustice  being  again  and  again 
repeated,'asthe  Spedous  Prc^tor,  pudbing  fm<emo8t  into  thehonours 
ani  tbe  emoluments,  ^pdnoh'better  m«n  ace  too-  t»mid  to  solieit^or  too 
prosd^o  daim  ?     And,  if  you  ^m  eselodethe  Few  from  ffioaail  p^- 
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sonal  ioflaences,  are  yoasure  that  they  may  not  set  ap  fabe  god6>  and 
overlook  the  true  ones  I  Consider,  again»  how  fine  a  hair-line  sepa> 
rates  the  original  from  the  eccentric  man : — ^howapt  Indolejoceis  to 
mistake  itself  for  Contemplation  : — how  an  honest  wrongheaded- 
ness  maj  impose  on  one  or  two  admiring  friends,  £i>r  that  single^ 
hearted  devotion  which  toill  ultimately  achioTe  greatness  i  For 
one  wreath  of  laurel  which  would  fall  on  hefitting  brows,  half-a^ 
dozen  would  drop  amiss  ;  since  there  is  something  in  the  act  of 
patronage  prepense,  that  is  sorely  destructive  of  judgment.  "  My 
God  is  better  than  your  God,  because  you  cannot  understand' him ! " 
Has  this  been  never  the  cry — even  among  the  learned  and  gifted 
themselves? — ^how  much  the  more,  then,  shall  it  arise  among  those 
whose  very  duties  imply  loss  leuning — feww  gifts — ^but  wealth  in 
greater  plenty  ?  |f  Patronage  is  to  mean  the  right  Man  placed 
by  others  in  the  right  place — the  Patron  must  be,  not  only  as  well 
instructed,  but  as  self-sacrificing  as,  the  Man ! 

Again,  what  is  to  be  the  measure  of  Patronage  ?  A  compe- 
tence.— ^As  agreed  on  by  whom  ?  If  you  are  to  help  the  Poet,  for 
the  sake  of  his  Poetry,  dare  you  answer  it  to  your  conscience  to 
check  or  to  criticise  his  tastes  ?  If  you  are  to  ^ve  your  Historian 
the  means  of  carrying  out  his  researches,  is  it  fair  to  quarrel  with 
his  passion  for  old  books  and  precious  manusdripts^-bread  of  life 
to  him — ^though  well  nigh  as  hard  to-  be  come  by,  as  Pitt  and 
Pigot  diamonds  ?  Patronage  by  halves  leaves  the  thing  undone, 
the  grievance  unredressed  : — Patronage  by  wholes,  leaves  you  at 
the  mercy  of  appetite,  reasonable  or.  unreasonable,  and  without  a 
right  to  restrain  or  distinguish.  These  may  be  but  naked  outlines, 
but  the .  fillings-up,  with  their  forms  and  colours,  must  be  familiar 
to  every  one,  who  has  studied  not  merely  the  aspirations  but  the 
self-delusions — ^yet  more  the  appetites — of  the  Man  of  Genius, 
They  may  but  seem  flat  assertions,  yet,  for  their  disproof,  new 
facts  and  phenomena  must  be  assembled :  and  those  before  the 
World  set  aside.  In  this,  let  me  solemnly  declare,  I  mean  neither 
reproach  nor  unkindness  to  those  more  gifted  than  myself ;  but, 
by  pointing  out  the  diffidence  between  their  scale  and  the  Worid's 
(which  is  in  nothing  greater  than  the  estimation  of  what  is  befittiug), 
to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  any  measure  of  patronage,  such 
as  soqie  beneficent  persons  desire,  being  satisfactory — sedng  that 
the  Patron  is  called  upon  to  allow  for  dreams,  as  well  as  realities, 
and  is  denied  the  right  of  question  and  search ;  since  how  can  he 
tell,  but  that  such  very  scrutiny  may  bring,  of  itself,,  destnxQtion 
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to  ftll  those  finer  tbouglits  and  more  mysterious  processes  it  is  his 
express  business  to  "  let  live  "  and  to  "  make  flourish  ?  *' 

It  would  be  indecent — it  would  be  needlessly  wounding — to  call 
the  crowd  of  witnesses  who  could  prove  the  above  assertions  to  be 
founded  in  sad  truth  —  who  could  demonstrate  that  the  Men  of 
Genius  to  whom  assistance  has  been  the  most  largely  given,  have 
been  the  least  content,  the  most  supine.  I  cannot  admit  as  valid 
the  argument  which  some  among  the  considerate  are  apt,  apolo- 
getically to  make  ; — namely,  that  smallness  of  amount  in  produc- 
tion necessarily  implies  superior  quality.  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  the  most  perfect  and  symmetrical  creations  are  not  those  to 
which  the  process  of  revision  and  polish  has  been  again  and  again 
applied.  There  is  a  self-contemplativeness  which  becomes  morbid 
-— impati^it  of  all  individuality  —  in  its  agony  to  produce  what 
**  never  was,  and  never  yet  shall  be,  *'  a  "  faultless  piece," — ^fastidi- 
ously effacing  stroke  after  stroke,  trace  after  trace,  till  the  result  is 
indeed  sometimes  wondrously  finished  but  still  lacking  vitality. 
Yet  this  is  taking  the  favourable  aspect  of  Genius  at  leisure  ;  at 
ease  with  regard  to  its  future,  content  in  its  present  immunity 
from  cares,  and  willing  to  devote  itself  and  its  powers  to  their 
best  development.  On  the  other  hand,  are  there  no  such  pitfalls 
as  sloth,  sensual  indulgence,  immoderate  desire,  into  which  the 
Privileged  are  apt  —  I  will  boldly  say,  are  encouraged^- to  fall  ? 
Does  any  plan  of  Patronage  bridge  over  these,  so  as  to  make 
the  pilgrimage  in  general  safer,  or  more  directly  tending  to  its 
upward  goal  ?  I  fear  the  experience  of  all  ages  would  decide  in 
the  negative.  It  matters  little  whether  the  Man  of  Art  or  of  Letters 
be  dependant  on  a  Buckingham  or  a  Chesterfield,  or  on  that  de- 
partment of  government  which  a  Buckingham  or  a  Chesterfield 
administers  (it  being  admitted,  I  take  for  granted,  that  his  elec- 
tion to  honours,  at  least,  is  not  one  on  which  universal  popular 
suffrage  can  be  brought  to  bear).  We  may  refer  to  the  days 
amongst  us,  when  dedications  earned  their  guineas,  and  noble 
houses  maintained  their  '*ifid  authors,"  without  fear  of  its  being 
proved  that  Men  of  Genius,  as  a  class,  were  either  greater,  better, 
bapplerj  or  more  productive  than  now. 

There  is  yet  one  more  mis-statement  of  the  case  so  perpetually 
made,  as  to  be  worth  looking  into.  The  flimsiness  of  our  current 
literature  and  art  is  mournfully  ascribed  to  this  want  of  Patronage. 

<«  0 would  ^ot  have  wasted  himself  on  the  Magazines,  had 

literature  met  due  honours  among  us. ' '     What,  then,  can  you  prove 
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tluii  0^——  imkl  hare  ^b&a%  aoj  tiiiag  Intter —  ham  bmnm  a 
schdar  ?  From  aaothier  lidim^  notable  woriis  oi  Art  might  fawe 
b^ea  expeeted,  if  like  fiusilitieA  had  been  granted,— Is  net  the 
wbele  Worid*B  History  at  Tarianoe  with  this  ?  I  cannot,  wt^  aM 
my  faith,  believe  that  means  io  snbsist  Mid  te  ei^oy  suoh  as  hmi. 

satisfied  0 's  desires  wonld  have  made  him  a  gveai  poet,  ks 

having  never  «ioum  kmmelf  tuck  ah^acfy  ;-^ihM  any  amoaat  tof 
ciMnmissions,  wiih  time  ad  UbUmm^  would  cemrert  Stone-Ovl^er^ — 
into  a  Seulptor  !  Yet  tiksre  are  many  who  amert  that  ikerwm^er 
who  has  given  no  signs  of  depth,  semaiBS  ^velons  heoaute  ke  vwufi 
work  for  ^  wkxrketf  that  the  stone^hewer,  hj  the  eotapidsaBy 
mannfaotitre  of  busts,  is  rend^ed  iaeapaUe  of  ApoHo  BdLvkl»«a 
and  Dancing  Fauns.  Do  we  legislate  in  any  other  case  of  soeial 
disorder  en  what  might  he?  Do  we  not  appeal^om  whcUfis^bs^^pe 
us  to  whxt  has  been  ?  Reasoning  from  the  pcurt,  and  seeing  'that 
h^iours,  ke.,  can  be  at  best  but  limited,  wh^t  would  be  ^re  &mts 
of  conjectural  Patronage^  save  further  eielusion  ivwn  kind  e«ii^ 
sideratton  of  the  very  persons  it  is  n^aat  to  serve? — a  saddnr 
injustice  than  any  the  world  has  yet  seen ! 

Such  are  some  among  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  soothing 
and  sympathising  ^stem,.  carded  out,,  with,  negard  te  Peofile 
of  Genius,  by  the  W<N4d  imdartidcing  the  stewmlalnp  of  ihar 
fortimea.  Yet  are  we,  therefore,  to  sit  down  and  bemoan  the 
woes  of  the  Gifted,  as  beyond  remedy  ?  This  is  worse  than.  tl»e 
im^omplete  attempt  at  redress  made  by  humane  persons,  affisoted 
by  the  sight  of  Bufifonng. — ^But  I  am  fimnlly  eonvinoed.that  wha^ 
ever  be  the  measures  in  rdief  we  obtun  fbcan  tlm  Inndness  or 
wring  from  the  shame  of  nran,  they  will  be  all  found  vain>.  efen 
hmrtful,  unless  The  Artist  be  fii»t  prowled  upoa  to  help  himsstf  t 
to.  study  ere  he  b^ins  his  career,  ite  piivil^^s,  its  tciais — Ins  tni& 
calhng,  his  tone  position, — -in  brief — to  look  for  his.reward  witfaai^ 
and  not  te  the  outer  wiorld  ;  and  to  preacs've  as  jealously  ^as  h& 
would  the  power  of  his  right  hand  or  ike  sight  of  his  n^eapa — •- 
his  independenoe.  I  would  sayte^  all  about  to  commsBce  ike 
climbing  of  the  steep,  "What  is  it  you  do?  What  s«ek  yoar  ? 
Would  you.  work  oat  the  ^eat  ideas  and.  the  nobledhoogfatswiiieh 
Gknl  lias  given  you,--^  the  sake  of  t^ir  heauiy^  and  Ihmar 
loftiness,  which  brmgs  you  n^irer  Beapen  limn* your  feilows  f  i 
Or  woidd  you.  hai»  riehes  audi  honom»^^^a  peaise  of  m^ft— -&e 
aoknowledgmiant,  in;  every  delietous  £mm^  that  yoa^  ease^  gveater     ^ 
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and  l>6«ter  than  tbeyf "  The  latter  motive,  b^ere  me,  wfll  not 
cvoBf  ywn  fiyrs  Fe^^eni,  dtaccuKlB,  dieappointaMits,  jealouBies, 
mean  cooetBikms  of  jour  evm  nobili^  to  those  who  canmt  appve*- 
cmber  it^— tfainit  for  pcme,  not  ^csibe  fob  truth,  must  attend 
yi^ir  oaaeac^^  liiiabe  ka  emd  and  akn.  The  eaUing  of  an  Artist 
13  one  of  as  rnnch  remmetatian  as  ihe  pvofesMon  of  a  Priest.  Do 
t^  taates  of  the  formw  press  npon  him  more  vsefaemently,  than 
the  i^etkes  and  passions  ai  the  k^fcter  ?  Tet,  The  Priest,  beoanse 
his[Mrofeaaton  is  high^  is  reqnired  to  lire  a  life  apart  and  peoniiar 
as.  an  ejcample.  Does  he  mnmrar  at  this  ?  Does  the  Worid  pitj 
hi«i  t^re£M'e  ?  Whj,  then,  if  he  is  to  be  riiarply  visited  by  public 
c^mnre  ^lovld  he  be  eoretons,  unchaste,  slanderous,  wxathM, — 
ott^  The  Artist  to  faro  better :  if  he,  whose  express  duty  it  is 
to.  keep  a  serene  spirit,  by  extravagance  or  licence  succeeds  in  so 
cli»udiBg  it  with  caffe,4h8t  no  self-^liseipline  can  theneefoHh  clear  it? 
.  And  <^iat  this  'iriew  of  what  might  be,  is  not  wholly  UU^an,  we 
h$3m  many  examples.  It  is  not,  I  repeat,  by  the  most  8df*indulgent, 
or  the  most  prosperous  —  that  ^e  ^^eatest  artistic  creations 
have  been  made.  There  is  something  in  self-sacrifioe — steadily, 
not  fanatically  pursued,  which  strengthens  every  nerve  and 
louscle,  and  deepens  every  thought, — which,  by  invigorating  the 
miod,  eidmnces  all  its  powers  of  abstraction.  If  sharp  trial  and 
emeKgeacy  have  been  known  to  wring  from  the  gifted  some  of 
their  most  precious  creatious, — a  life  of  sim^e  habits,  and  the 
self  respect  insured  by  honourable  toil  for  independenoe,  cannot 
sor^  do.  otherwise  than  maintain  The  Artist's  l^ughts  at  that 
exi^d  pointt — where  the  opinicms  of  Man  beoome  of  little  eonse- 
q«enee»  Heaven  is  so  near ! — And  I  firmly  believe  that  independence 
cvQustmit  with  a  certain  leisure,  enough  for  any  Genius  that  will 
to  w«irk  lis  purposes  out — ^is  at  the  command  of  every  artist :  with* 
oi^  indignity  or  needless  degradation.  Nay,  while  he  is  subdu- 
ing hinHidf,  to  toil  for  his  daily  bread*— he  has  a  chance  in  that 
very  toil  to  raise  the  taste  of  ^e  Many.  Be  he  a  sign-painter 
with  hkn  hatoncfA  treasure  in  the  garret — or  a  penny-a-liner  (like 
yo«r  humble  servant,  the  writer,)  with  his  treatise  on  Philo- 
sophy, or^  his  tn^edy  in  his  trunk,— or  a  music-master  com- 
piled ^  find  a  capacity  for  dull  children,  when  his  dreams  are  of 
04>eras  and  Symphonies  such  as  Beethoven  wrote, — ^if  the  Spirit  of 
High  Art  be  with  him,  he  will  perform  what  seem  at  times  impul- 
sive mechanical  tasks,  with  an  hal»tual  truth  and  conseienoe.  Ho 
will  throw  the  poetry  of  his  soul,  and  the  honour  of  his  virtoe,  into 
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the  driest  and  most  frirolous  of  his  occapations — so  that  thej 
whom  he  nourishes  shall  he  aware  of  more  health  in  the  food  which 
«omes  from  his  hand,  though  they  know  not  in  what  its  peculiarity 
consists.  To  point  to  the  woridly  chances,  which  such  a  high- 
minded  view  of  the  aspirings  and  condescensions  of  Genius,  if 
practised,  is  sure  to  hring  in  its  train,  is  no  purpose  of  mine.  It  is 
The  Artist's  happiness  wfich  is  in  question — a  busy  youth  for  him — 
a  placid  manhood — an  old  age  not  soured  by  perpetual  consciousness 
of  injustice  ;  not  soiled  by  a  perpetual  contact  with  those  jealous 
thoughts,  those  humiliating  concessions,  which  those  supported  on 
alms,  or  pensioned  beneath  their  own  self-estimate,  must  needs 
become  familiar  with.  It  is  his  influence,  in  all  its  force  and  bright- 
ness, I  would  fain  see  secured  ;  it  is  the  greatness  of  his  calling  I 
would  maintain  among  those  to  whom  he  should  be  a  Prophet  and  a 
Teacher  :  not  a  Fool  to  be  exhibited — not  a  child  to  be  coerced — not 
a  diseased  man  to  be  charitably  laid  on  soft  pillows  in  an  hospital^ 
with  a  brief  read  on  Sundays  for  his  benefit !  And — seeing  that 
there  is  nothing  in  such  a  picture  of  life,  as  I  would  draw  for  him,  to 
allure  the  weak,  the  sensual,  or  those  whose  vocation  is  not  real- 
were  the  view  I  propose  more  generally  taken,  whether  by  the 
Gifted,  or  the  World,  how  vast  would  be  the  gain,  in  the  falling  off 
of  pretenders,  in  the  army  being  deprived  of  all  save  fighting  men ! 
It  would  then  mean  something  in*  a  man  to  announce  himself  as  a 
Poet,  a  Painter,  a  Musician,  in  place  of,  as  now,  being  too  often 
justifiably  read,  as  a  sign  that  all  labour  and  self-control  are  dis- 
tastefid,  and  that  to  scramble  on,  railing  the  while  at  Lady  Fortune, 
or  waiting  strength  in  efforts  which  .have  no  proportion  and 
coherence,  is  more  congenial  than  a  life  of  Duty,  and  a  death  of 
calm,  hope  in  the  Future !  0  let  the  Men  of  Genius  give  themselves 
the  patronage  of  discipline ! — the  support  of  an  unlimited  reverence 
to  their  own  mission  on  earth! — the  enjoyments  of  geniality  of 
appreciation,  without  Luxury  in  possession  !  Let  them  remember 
how  much  richer  are  they  in  tastes,  fancies,  perceptions,  than  the 
richest  Croesus, — let  them  feed  themselves  on  these — in  place  of 
struggling  for  that  which  no  success  can  enable  them  to  compass 
eompletely  :  and  a  life  is  before  them,  of  such  content  and  useful- 
ness and  exertion, — ^that  the  world  shall  envy,  rather  than  pity 
them  !  Beyond  the  power  of  vicissitude  no  man  can  place  himself, 
but  one  shall  court  the  storm,  and  another  shall  be  found  when  it 
comes,  in  armour  of  proof.     Which  is  the  wiser  ? 
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The  social  miseries  of  the  rich  will  afford  a  theme  for  many 
illustrations,  if  we  ever  exhaust  the  interest  belonging  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor*  The  splendidly-disguised  monotony  of 
town  life  and  the  ennm  that  hides  itself  among  green  shades  in 
the  country;  the  hollowness  of  a  great  part  of  "respectable" 
education  ;  the  want  of  noblo^ thoughts  and  purposes  for  mind  and 
soul ;  the.  sacrifice  of  heart  to  cant  and  fashion  ;  —  these  are 
miseries,  though  less  obvious  than  the  want  of  bread. 

As  an  instance  oT  some  of  the  evils  to  which  I  refer,  I  may  tell 
a  story  of  misdirected  education. 

Old  Squire  Benlow,  of  Copseley,  was  worth  something  less  than 
a  thousand  a  year.  I  knew  young  Tom  Benlow  welL  If  he  had  not 
been  led  out  of  the  right  way  by  cant,  he  would  have  been  a  good 
specimen  of  a  country  squire.  He  had  good  faculties  and  a  strong 
but  not  a  bad  temper.  At  school  he  was  a  fearless  fellow  in  evciy 
description  of  row,  and  had  no  malice  about  him.  At  home  he 
was  the  hero  of  the  village  cricket-club,  and  his  presence  gave 
animation  to  the  sports  of  Copseley  Green.  He  was  noted  for  his 
droll>  extemporaneous  puQS,  and  delighted  to  indulge  in  a  vein  of 
humourous  exaggeration  in  his  stories  of  field  sports  and  othef 
matters.  But  let  it  nof  be  thought  that  Tom  was  essentially  a 
vulgar  character.  He  had  little  learning  ;  but  he  was  no  dolt : 
though  he  seldom  talked  of  books,  he  sometimes  read.  I  remem- 
ber that  he  once  surprised  me  by  expressing  even  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Goldsmith's  **  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which  he  declared 
tabe  **  worth  a  waggon-load  of  the  trash  in  our  circulating  lib- 
raries.** Tom  had  a  superior  mind  in  some  respects,  and  this  was 
especially  the  case  in  music.  He  played  a  little  on  the  organ ;  and, 
though  his  execution  was  limited,  he  delighted  in  the  true  style  of 
that  instrument.  He  would  often  express,  in  a  humourous  way, 
his  contempt  of  the  trivial  music,  —  **  ti-tum-ti-tuih-tilly-tilly," 
as  be  called  it, — strummed  upon  so  many  pianofortes*  Yes  ;  in 
some  points  Tom  was  even  in  advance  of  his  agew  He  led  the 
sports  on  the  green  before  Disraeli  and  Lord  John  Manners  had 
pronounced  it  orthodox  for  young  squires  to  do  so*.    But  a  higher 
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proof  of  bis  ability  was  bis  reformation  of  tbe  parisb  cboir.  The 
singing  bad  been  a  combination  of  grating  discords.  Tom  declared 
tbat  it  bad  been  tbe  cause  of  several  violent  cases  of  colic.  But 
he  was  not  content  with  sitting  in  bis  pew  and  pulling  sour  faces 
towards  the  gallery — be  took  bis  station  there,  armed  with  his 
violoncello  ;  be  collected  some  boys  from  tbe  village  school,  and 
trainml  than  to  sii^  a  lew  psabn  tunes  in^kdiotiiiiy;  tban  he 
drove  atway  the  ineorrigi^le  dia«md4aaikeni  and  mtnded  Asm  ivb> 
stayed ;:  ao  thst'die  O^wflky  ekme  soon  roge  abvre  ibe  {Mr«f  cnor 
eoaMry  dnrchoi.  By  1^  small  adueveiiMait,  I  «ay,  Tom  ^fims^d 
biiBfl^  in  ftdrance  of  a  gnest  number  of  our  country  «<pih«s -^he 
^did  wme^ng^r  howerer  Kttle,  lo  raiie  lite  people. 

liow  lAiett  was  Toki  Beoiow's  mismon  f  (t^  word  has  Wsn 
hackneyed ;  hut  it  is  ^tft  a  hftd  one.) — ^Tbe  questson  is  efta% 
anspwOTed.  Without  a  doubt,  he  was  sent  into  t^e  ^«^d  to  make 
some  improvement  in  human  life  ttt  Copseley — to  be  the  trv»  ariS' 
tocrmt!  of  O^seiey,  Ihat  ib,  to  be  the  helper  imd  i»ttt  fnen^  of 
the  piaee.  Thiff  wdiM  have  been  its  worthy  am  oli^t  o^  ^  as 
wntiog  a  book  on  the  Univeisal  Millemiium.  Mr.  Cicrtyle  i&  quite 
right  whon  he  prefers  the  man  who  would  reei%  ma^e  cme  vilki^e 
be^fter,  to  the  preacher  who  only  shouts  that  coffimoB^fdiR^e— '*  All 
men  want  mendhig  !  " — ^Well,  Tom  might  have  been  «  trae  man 
if  hk  beet  motets  bad  been  encouraged  ;  but  this  was  not  the 
ease.  With  good,  warm  feelings,  he  bad  no  deep  self-kn9vrledge, 
no  cktermined  view  of  Itfe,  no  steady  nsolution  ;  I^rm  he  becoBUe 
the  vtetim  of  eant.  But  before  telluiff  his  perverted  edsewtnm,'  I 
must  refer  to  the  oceasion  d  it.  Tom  often  i^sited  the  house  of 
Samuel  Wilson,  a  farm^  at  Copsend.  There  was  mt  mystery  in 
the  motive  of  Tom's  visits  ;  fbrthe  farmer  was  a  wlsMicdlo-player 
and  had  three  daughtoti — ^ne,  tall,  darked-eysed  girls,  who  w«re 
gofod  smgers.  It  was,  indeed,  a  truly  supeiior  thou^  iiot  a 
wealthy  fomily,  and  it  was' no  wonder  if  a  stronger  motive  than 
even  the  love  erf  music  soofn  led  youi^  Beidow  mere  frequently  to 
Oopsend  ;  iot  where  could  he  have  found,  among  all  ^e  self- 
titled  geirtry  of  the  nei^bourhood,  a  girl  so  worthy  to  be  loved 
as  Mzabet^  Wilson?  For  some  time  this  Ime  remitii^  a 
secrret ;  but  signs  of  a  stronger  character  than  could  be  attributed 
to  ihe  mere  love  of  music  appeared.  Tom  could  not  ^9end  one  day 
happily  without  an  evening  visit  to  Copsend.  At  laiN;,  old  Squire 
Benlow  found  out  tbe  secret.  **  Of  course,"  said  be  to  htm. 
B.,  *<  the  Wikoas  i^e  decent  people*— they  U'e  ine  gblo-^but 
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for  Tom  to  go  there  fbr  a  wife  ! — lutng  the  boy !  wkBt  low  notions 
Jie  Em  1  We  have  aeglected  Toiu*a  eduoation  too  loi^-^this 
mtiBt  he  mended  I  " 

iAieoM'ding^,  ihe  rector  of  Copseley  waa  iiwited  to  4i]ie  with 
the  S^re^  that  an  after-dinner  cooBultfttiott  might  take  pkee  on 
tiie  qaestioa  of  our  jomg  S^krVa  deatinj.  Mr.  Baker^  the 
reetoKy  waa  a  man  with  a  low  forehead>  a  large  mbieiuid  Tiaage, 
luad  A  heaiFy  %uEe.  He  waa  not  rapid  either  aa  athiaker  or  a 
i|peiJLer«  Qe  neyer  considered  any  wei^^y  matter  upon  an 
^aia§tf  stomach ;  and  therefore,  dinner  passed  over  without  aay 
3B«nti0n  of  the  great  topic.  The  time  was  faYonm^le,  as  the 
yiopng  Sqnire  was  engfuged  in  a  crioket-matdi  between  Copseley 
and  Sttte  Bilton.  After  dinner,  the  leg  of  a  roasted  goose  seeaied 
ioaoluUe  on  the  rector's  stomadi,  and  required  the  help  oi  co^ae 
Bttd  hot  water.  Two  or  three  doses  of  this  medkane  seemed  to 
clear  at  once  the  rector's  stomach  and  his  ideas— he  became  clear» 
aiire»  and  positive  on  the  case  of  young  Tom  Benlow,  and  hardly 
apemed  to  fed,  the  reaponsibiiity  of  proneunoing  a>  dedfiian  en 
which  a  young  man's  happiness  might  depend*  '<  Tes»''  said  he, 
gsaof^  throng  the  dark-red  glass  of  mixture  ai  the  wac-lights — 
*^  Tom*  must  go  to  Oxford.  It  is  the  right  plaoe  for  him.  It  will 
be  tba  means  of  breaking  off" — ^Te  foish  the  sentence,,  the  rector 
sihut  his  right  eye^  inclining  his  head  towaisds  Copsend,  and  then 
drank  i^  the  contenia  of  his  glass.  This  solemn  oracle  seemed 
to  hav«  its  doe  offset  upon  the  old  Squire.  At  this  decisive 
onoment^  }K>ung  Benlow  atq^[>ed  into  the  room. 

« We  were  just  talking  about  you,  Tom,"  said  the  Sqmre ; 
4<  yo^-amst  go  to  Oxfoed,  my  boy ! " 

'«MustI?"  said  Tom;  ''but  first  of  all,  I  should  like  a  glass 
of .smi^beer — sherry  and  soda^water^-^-anything  cooling!  We  've 
had  a  spl^K^d  game.  I  was  in  aa  hw  and  hit  th^  ball  into 
the  tent  twice.  Poor  little  Bilton !  It  never  was  so  small  as  it 
aa  to-day  1 " 

<'  T^Hi  mast  throw  aside  the  cricket4>at  and  take  up  the  Greek, 
aj  boy ! "  said  the  Sqmre.  **  Hang  the  Greek  !  What  was  it 
nada  for«  Mr.  Baker  ?  "  bsmL  Tom. 

*'  OiAj  two  or  three  years  at  it,  and  then  you  are  a  man  !  "  said 
the  rector. 

*'  Mr.  Baker,  I  think  Ihaira  told  you,'*  said  the  Sqmre,  <'  we 
have  had  a  parson  in  oar  ^unily  for  three  generations." 

'*  I  hope  there  will  not  be  one  in  the  fourth,'*  SMd  Tom. 
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'*  That  must  be  as  God  pleases,"  said  the  Squire,  emptying 
his  glass,  as  if  to  reward  hunself  for  such  a  pidus  obsenratiAi ; 
''but,  Tom,  you  must  be  educated  like  a  gentleman.'^ 

**  Yes  :  that  is  the  right  view  of  the  case,'*  said  the  rector. 

So  it  was  decided  that  Tom  should  go  to  college.  As  a  pre- 
paratory step,  a  tutor  was  soon  found  for  him  :  this  was  a  neigh- 
bouring curate,  Mr.  Holmes,  a  quiet  little  man  who  had  CKclited 
some  Greek  books.  Tom  opened  his  lexicon  with  a  frown- 
nothing  could  make  him  profess  the  least  love  for  any  of  the 
worthies  of  ancient  literature,  or  any  sympathy  with  the  woes  of 
(Edipus,  Philoctetes  and  Hecuba  ;  but  he  was  not  a  dolt,  as'  I 
have  said ;  his  father  and  the  caat  and  fashion  of  the « a^ 
demanded  it ;  so  he  crammed  as  much  Greek  as  was  thought 
necessary.  He  did  a  harder  thing,  too,  and  a  more  absurd 
service  to  cant — he  ceased  visiting  Copsend  Farm,  and  tried  to 
forget  Elizabeth  Wilson. 

A  young  man  stifling  the  life  and  truth  of  his  own  heaH,  and 
studying  the  obsolete  sorrows  of  old  King  (Edipus  I  is  not  the 
absurdity  grotesque  ? 

As  Tom  proceeded  with  his  studies,  a  change  became  observable 
in  his  person.  He  had  been  a  model  of  manly  health — now  there 
was  some  sallowness  in  his  face,  and  he  even  condescended  to 
take  medicine.  Study  was  dry  work  ;  and  Tom  told  me  that 
one  of  the  choruses  in  Sophocles  had  required  six  glasses  of 
gin-and-water  for  its  solution.  He  adopted  the  homoeopathic 
system  when  his  intellect  was  cloudy,  by  fumigaUng  the  old 
dramas  with  a  cloud  of  cigar-smoke. 

At  last,  Tom  went  to  Oxford,  and  passed  his  examination  veVy 
well,  expressing  his  decision  on  several  points  of  theology,  of 
which  he  had  never  thought  for  five  minutes.  He  was  only  recon- 
ciled to  this  by  the  conviction  that  it  was  *'  the  custom, '*-^it  was 
**  respectable." 

The  course  of  study  at  Oxford  matf  be,  for  certain  minds  with 
whom  it  agrees  well,  the  bist  possible  mode  of  forming  a  "well- 
developed  character ;  but  it  was  utterly  uncongenial  with  Benlow's 
constitution.  Nothing  can  truly  educate  a  man  but  the  leadifig 
out  of  his  best  and  highest  faculties  into  a  proper  sphere  of  exer- 
cise. The  heart,  too,  must  have  its  place  in  every  good  system. 
If  this  is  neglected,  the  mind  becomes  confused,  and  all  the  affec- 
tions that  have  been  slighted  rise  in  revolt  against  the  oppression 
practised  upon  them.     Let  our  pro-formd  teachers  repeat  as  often 
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as  they  will,  their  yague  common-places  aboat  that  human  nature 
which  they  have  nerer  earnestly  studied  ;  it  remains  a  truth,  that 
there  is  no  true  light  for  the  guidance  of  a  man  save  that  which  is 
CYolyed  from. his  own  conscience.-  This  light  was  darkened  in  the 
mind  of  Benlow.  He  had  been  taught  to  consider  his  own  true 
,character  as  a  mistake,  and  had  been  told  that,  to  make  himself  a 
man,  he  must  submit  his  mind  and  his  affections  to  the  sway  of  a 
d<»ninant  cant.  He  tried  the  experiment:  the  result  may  bo 
guessed.  For  some  little  time  he  appeared  devoted  to  uncongenial 
studies ;  but,  as  his  dislike  of  the  course  chosen  for  him  increased, 
he  became  less  and  less  careful  in  his  conduct,  until  he  found  him- 
self associated  with  the  most  reckless  and  dissipated  men  of  the 
university.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  latest  sitters  ut  the  con- 
vivial table  ;  ho  knew  the  way  to  Bicester  well ;  he  gave  parties  ; 
followed  the  hounds ;  accumulated  debts,  and,  after  two  years, 
returned  to  Copseley  with  some  proof  that  education  had  had  some 
effect  upon  him  ;  for  he  was  altogether  an  altered  man. 

He  had  not  been  at  Copseley  many  weeks  before  he  quarrelled 
with  the  old  Squire,  There  had  been  some  mention  of  again 
requiring  the  services  of  Mr.  Holmes  to  prepare  Tom  for  ordi- 
nation. 

"  You  '11  never  make  me  a  parson, — mind  you  that, — I  *m 
fixed  !  *'  said  Tom. 

**  Why  ?  Why  ?  Why  not  ?  "  stammered  the  old  Squire. 

**  Because  I  was  never  intended  to  be  a  parson,— I  am  not  fit 
for  the  office,"  said  Tom. 

"  And  if  you  are  not  fit,  whose  fault  is  it?  **  asked  tlie  father, 
in  anger  ;  **  I  have  laid  out  money  enough  upon  you  to  make  you 
fit !  " 

"  Then  you  might  have  spent  it  in  a  better  way,"  said  Tom. 

"  You  '11  disappoint  all  my  best  hopes,"  said  the  Squire. 

**ror  that  I  care  not  a  straw,"  said  Tom,  leaving  the  room. 

To  make  the  story  brief, — Tom  engaged  a  house  a  few  miles 
from  Copseley,  and  undeilook  the  management  of  one  of  the  old 
Squire's  farms.  He  was  never  seen  drunk  ;  but  was  known  to  be 
one  of  the  hardest  drinkers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  in  other 
respects,  a  dissipated  character.  He  died,  a  bachelor,  at  the  early 
ago  of  thirty-two. 

As  he  drabk,  talked,  and  laughed,  like  other  country  gentlemen, 
it  might  appear  ludicrous  if  it  were  said  that  Tom  died,  at  last,  of 
a  broken  heart ;  but  this  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
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turn,  that  y*  life  was  made  waibappj,  and,  pfobaUj,  skorteMd  }sy 
a  mode  of  ediiea^<m  without  reguxl  to  his  -natural  eharaeter,  hy 
the  perversion  instead  of  the  devel(^ment  of  his  good  facoHies. 

A  tree  is  ctdtiyated  as  a  tree :  a  flower  is  treated  with  a  regard 
to  its  innate  oonstttution ;  when  dull  we  learn  to  respeet  man,  and 
to  edaeatte  him  accor^ng  to  the  uatiffe  of  the  faculties  with  which 
iie  is  endowed  ? 

J.  G. 


MINE  AND  OURS. 


Mine  is  the  little  hand,  puny  and  weak, 

Ours  are  the  thousand  arms,  mouataiBs  to  break  ; 

Mine  is  the  atom  of  clay  for  the  grave, 

Ours  is  the  earth,  with  hill,  valley,  and  wave  : 

Mine  will  evanish  like  corpse  in  the  sod, 

Ours  will  arise  to  the  heaven  of  God  ! 

Mine  is  the  secret  prayer,  breathed  low  and  lone, 
Ours  is  the  anthem  «f  conquering  tone  ; 
Mine  is  the  little  flower  nurtured  in  dearth, 
^Ours  are  the  blossoming  Edens  of  earth : 
Mine  will  evanish  like  corpse  in  the  sod. 
Ours  will  arise  to  the  heaven  of  God  ! 

Mine  is  the  brain  that  but  gleams  like  a  spaik. 
Ours  are  the  thoughts  like  stars  lighting  the  dark  ; 
Mine  is  the  heart  that  beats  fearfully  hurlM, 
Ours  are  the  heart-throbs  that  gladden  the  world  : 
Mine  will  evanish  like  corpse  in  the  sod. 
Ours  will  arise  to  the  heaven  of  God  ! 

Mine  is  the  hermit-life,  lone  in  its  hours. 
Ours  are  humanity's  loves,  thoughts,  and  powers  ; 
Mine,  scarcely  mme,  is  this  frame,  doom'd  to  fall. 
Ours  is  our  God,  common  Parent  of  all ! 
Mine  will  evanish  like  corpse  in  the  sod, 
Ours  will  arise  to  the  heaven  of  God  ! 

GOODWTN  BaRMBY. 
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BY  Jl  SKRlOrS  PARTY. 


Letter  I. — ^To  Mrs.  Rustler. 

Antwerp, 7th,  1846. 

Well,  dearest  Mrs*  Rustler, — 

Over  the  sea 
Maiden  we  flee  ! 

As  Anacreon  Moore's  Zeluco  so  sweedy  sung  to  his  Haidee. 
Bounding  in  my  birth  on  the  briny  and  bottomless  billows, — a 
helpless  worm, — my  playmates  the  Behemoth  and  the  Shark,  whose 
tooth,  "  shiu*per  than  a  thankless  child,"  has  cut  short  so  many  a 
dauntless  mariner's  thread — ^you  will  be  solicitous  to  hear  whedier 
elevation  or  depresEaon  ruled  the  hour,  as  I  quitted  the  white 
cliffs  of  free-born  Britain,  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  stranger's 
heart —  , 

>  O  wound  it  well  I 

—and  to  study  in  foreign  lands  the  manners  denied  us  at  home ! 
Shall  I  own  that  I  vibrated  betwixt  tearfulness  and  triumphancy  ? 
between  the  willows  of  Jeremiah  and  Deborah's  exultant  harp  ? 
0,  believe  me,  not  unfelt  was  the  relief  of  being  delivered  from  a 
companion  whose  perpetual  thoughtlessness  quashed  my  animation 
in  the  bud,  and  whose  ever- springing  audacities  caUed  for  the 
assumption  of  a  prematurity  of  matronliness  !  Destructive  as  were 
my  attempts  to  direct  Mrs.  Niblett — of  all  that  frankness  in  myself 
which  I  ever  cherished  as  a  young  woman's  sweetest  appanage ; 
when  her  foUy  was  at  my  side,  it  was  needful  for  your 
friend  to  garb  herself  in  a  frigidity  of  observance,  in  spite  of 
her  own  too  warm  heart's  pleading  protests — fluttering  against 
its  barricades,  like  the  caged  halcyon,  who  "  fain  would  sing,  yet 
cannot."  Her  observations,  how  futile  ! — the  tone  of  her  mind 
how  insipid  to  the  ear  !  **  No,"  said  I,  as  our  barque  (the  Heir 
Apparent,  Captain  Cruinpleton)  rushed  over  "the  eddying  whirls" 
of  which  Dean  Swift's  hymn  gives  us  so  lively  a  portraiture, 
**  No  !  'tis  over  !  Self-effacement,  adieu  !  Henceforth,  Diana ! 
walk  on  thy  path  of  Pilgrimage  unencumbered — and  light  be  the 
thorns   beneath  ! "      Continent,  I  hail  thee  !      False  centre  of 
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untoward  Bophistication  !  England  ! — ^norse  of  ddusions,  and  en- 
feebled by  the  luxury  of  Mammon*s  children,  (who  wring  from  the 
labourer  the  sweat  of  his  brow  to  clothe  their  limbs  in  Corinthian 
purple!),  I  shake  thy  dust  from  my  feet!"  So  flowed  my 
thoughts  lyrically,  while  descending  the  associative  Thames. 
Dayhght  had  deceased  on  the  storied  shores  of  my  ungrateful 
country,  ere  I  yielded  to  fond  entreaty,  and  meditation  and  anti> 
cipative  delight  were  exchanged  for  the  heavings  of  undignified 
agony  !  ^*  The  sea  is  a  prions  business  !  *'  as  dear  Mr.  Pecker 
said  in  his  jocose  mood,  to  cheer  his  failing  partner,  who  saw 
Tinglebury  in  every  cloud — and,  in  every  white  {unioned  rambler  of 
the  ezpansitive  waters,  one  of  the  well-known  fowl  of  her  leisure 
moments  **  who  will  cackle  for  her,"  she  touchingly  observes  **  in 
vain."  These  traits  were  hardly  required  to  authenticate  that  the 
Peckers  are  the  Peckers  still — abroad  or  at  home,  the  same 
proudly-sterling  pair ! — an  oegis  of  Christian  guardianship  to  a 
young  and  inexperienced  pilgrim,  proceeding  forth,  my  dear,  with 
'<  unexplained  intents  big  with  resistless  meaning."  You  would 
have  been  touched  to  observe  how  Mr.  Pecker's  active  mind, 
which,  like  the  Elephant's  trimk,  grasps  the  most  minute  details, 
was  able  to  turn  from  the  woes  of  his  annihilated  nation,  to  the 
preparations  for  a  scene  so  new  and  unaccustomed.  He  was 
everywhere.  Thanks  to  his  fore-sighted  invention,  our  equipment 
has  assumed  a  completeness  befitting  those  whose  hymn  of  praise 
is  order,  and  with  whom  brotherly  kindness  implies  aids  to  fail- 
ing nature,  undemanded  by  those  whose  unawakened  intellectual 
energies  leave  the  scabbard  at  peace.  .  Solicitous  not  to  mono- 
polize,— where  other  souls  more  selfish  might  have  striven 
to  elicit  patents, — Mr.  Pecker  has  merely  circumstantially  sub- 
stantiated his  plea  by  a  correspondential  account  (with  diagram- 
matic annexations)  to  the  venerable  Lindley  Murray.  One  feature 
I  may  mention — a  limber  bell  attached  to  the  portmanteaus 
interior,  which  moves  respondent  to  the  slightest  stranger's  digit. 
We  have  each  one.  How  sweetly  might  this  unconscious  guardian 
of  our  possessions,  my  dear,  be  adopted  to  an  example,  by  all  who 
would  watch  over  that  most  inestimable  of  treasures.  *  *  *  * 
0  may  we  be  each  like  that  metallic  monitor, — and  our  ears  tingle 
whensoever  the  hand  of  the  scoffer,  or  those  given  to  abstract 
philosophisings,  assail  our  iumost  cell !  Little  less  active  in  the 
device  of  alleviations  for  the  sufferings  of  his  sensitive  partner, 
it  was  inspiriting  to  watch  our  relative's  calm  sense  combatting  in 
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anticipation  the  pangs  which  the  watery  element  inflicts  on  her 
hehalf.  Homoeopathic  medicaments  were  dismissed  as  futile — 
since,  having  tried  them  on  land,  no  ostensible  sea-sickness 
accrued,  as  we  were  acquainted  would  be  the  case,  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  contrary  motion,  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  Dr.  Homo  (the 
founder  of  the  system)  to  encourage.  The  aquatic  cure  was  next 
eanrassed  : — and  an  ample  sponge  ready  saturated  kept  for  several 
days  in  readiness,  but,  for  once,. dear  Mrs.  Pecker's  gentle  spirit 
assei-ted  the  unreasonableness  of  frail  humanity.  **  To  be  sopped,*' 
she  said,  simply,  **  when  on  the  water  itself,  was  a  contradiction 
in  terms.'*  To  meet  her  non-acquiescence,  her  guide  and  partner  s 
inventive  fertility  proposed  the  expedient  of  a  perpetual  rocking 
motion  maintained  by  way  of  initiation  into  the  oscillation  of  the 
waves :  and  useful,  likewise,  as  diverting  apprehension  from  its 
anxieties.  This  was  carried  into  effect  with  great  success,  so  far 
as  Greenwich,  Mrs.  Pecker  having  prepared  herself  by  previous 
installation  in  her  berth.  A  prostration  thence,  on  the  floor, 
caused  by  a  too  sudden  gyration,  was  followed  by  such  stifFiiess 
and  dizziness,  that  the  experiment  could  not  be  carried  out. 
hysteric  tears  taking  its  place.  But  Mr.  Pecker  enjoins  me  to 
recommend  it  at  Wailford.  The  Miss  Blackadders,  he  thinks, 
used  to  profess  distemperature  on  your  sheet  of  ornamental  water. 
Have  I  been  prolix?  My  desire  to  serve  those  I  love  in  Old 
England  is  my  excuse :  for  we  are  aware  that  a  few  are  still 
waiting  for  our  communications,  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
the  delusive  crew  of  Cobden  and  O'ConncU  ! 

Some  of  our  Belgravian  friends  were  on  board  The  Heir 
Apparent :  dear  Lady  Tallboys,  her  venerable  Aunt — and  the 
lattcr's  Italian  medical  attendant. — These  eyes,  my  dear,  never 
beheld  a  more  Hyperionic  form,  than  that  of  the  young  physician. 
Thus  looked  David  Rizzio  when  singing  tho  madrigals  of  Beza  to 
Mary  of  Arragon  !  The  domestical  elegance  of  this  cortege  im- 
parted the  flavour  of  aristocratic  refinement  to  our  society.  Nor 
was  Truth  without  its  witness  here  upon  the  trackless  waves. 
The  Author  of  **  Lucifer,**  whose  profound  satires  have  made  the 
Powers  of  Evil  more  than  once  quake,  hallowed  The  Heir  Ap- 
parent :  with  his  wife — the  latter  a  woman  of  an  unfeigned  medio- 
crity of  aspect.  Though — ^in  endeavouring  to  accost  Lady  Tall- 
boys by  a  multiplicity  of  Christian  advances,  to  which  her  pre- 
occupied mind  precluded  responses,  his  valuable  time  was  anxiously 
engaged — your  friend  ventured,  while  she  yet  trod  the  deck,  to 
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aoquaint  him  vitk  ber  humbk  yioinkj.  Tinglelmry  iras  not  un- 
known to  him.  It  was  his  adamantine  p^i  that  with  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  answered  Mr.  Podd's  **  Religion  without  Rage,"  in 
*  *  The  Fiery  Furnace ' '  of  last  Maj.  Our  presenee  seemed  to  awaken 
more  than  he  cared  to  express,  for  he  turned  abruptly  away,  too 
full  of  matter  to  resume.  The  seasons  of  sequestration  of  8u<^ 
must  not  be  intruded  upon :  more  precious,  they,  than  the  gari^ 
tdk  of  the  babbler  [  *  *  *  Perceiying  that  the  Esec^pian 
companion  of  Lady  Tallboys  was  vocal,  I  chalknged  him,  on  emerg- 
ing to  the  deck  in  the  morning — The  Heir  Apparent  clearing  its  way 
by  this  time  along  the  bosom  of  the  **  wimdering  Scheldt  *'  (sung  by 
Br.  Johnson  in  the  Rambler) — to  unite  with  my  imtaught  notes 
in  vespers  of  gratitude  for  having  escaped  the  Perils  of  the  Deep, 
in  the  lay  which  you  know  so  well,  to  the  Duett  from  **  La 
Puritani."  The  sounds  he  had  emitted,  meUiought,  warranted 
such  freedom  in  a  strange  land.  But  Rome  is  even  here,  embit- 
tering casual  sociabilities.  The  proposal  was  avoided  with  derision. 
Had  I  broached  some  ditty  from  the  benighted  Breviary,  matters 

would,  of  course,  have  been  different.  Foot  blinded  youth  ! to 

fed  so  ioatinctively  the  vicinity  of  a  messenger  of  infallible  truth  ! 
He  breathed  more  freely,  I  suspect,  (for  Mr.  Pecker's  eye  was 
upon  him)  when  the  brioche  of  Antwerp  Cathedral — ^the  correct 
term  for  spire — ^pcunted  to  the  skies,  like  "London's  column,"  round 
a  comer  of  the  river  ; — ^beckoning  him,  as  it  were,  to  the  high  places 
of  Jezebel.  Think  you,  however,  dearest  Mrs.  Rustler,  that  I 
felt  daunted  on  approximating  the  regions  of  Idolatry  ?  Far 
otherwise.  *>  Grass/'  said  I  to  myself,  **  shall  grow  in  her 
borders,  and  the  Ibis  and  the  Crocodile  harbour  within  her  do<Nrs  ! " 
Diverted,  however,  was  I,  from  these  enkindling  visions,  by 
more  sublunary  necessities.  The  fiscal  examination  of  our  travel- 
ling apparatus, — ^how  subversive  of  every  sentiment  of  delicacy,  I 
need  not  allude  to — always  takes  place  on  the  (ypon  deck  in  pre- 
sence of — and  conducted  by  mynnidons  of  the  male  sex.  It  went 
my  heart  to  see  dear  Mrs.  Pecker's  private  arrangements  coarsely 
discussed  in  a  jargon  one  might  perceive  to  be  otherwise  thaa 
complimentary.  Our  brother-in-law's  Bells  here  came  into  play : 
though  their  ringing  excited  more  attention  than  could  have  been 
desiderated — and  being  liable  to  duty — ^their  number,  too^  awakening 
some  misapprehension,  (two  small  spare  ones  having  been  prospec- 
tively entrusted  to  the  Maid's  Box,  in  case  of  loss)-^our  detention 
at  the  Custom  House,  for  the  major  past  of  the  day  became.  Inevit- 
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able.  Mr.  Peoker  memorialised  the  Lord  Mayer  and  Aldermen  of 
Antwerp  in  vain.  B^al  was  too  strong  for  us  ;  his  very  entrance 
into  the  devoted  continent,  as  he  said  oracularly,  was  madced  by 
one  of  those  persecutions  which  *  *  *  *,  The  sum  ordained  him 
for  payment  was  considerable  ;  but  his  principles  are  dear,  and  it 
was  submitted  to  without  a  murmur.  He  has  drawn  out  a  minate 
account  of  this  fresh  instance  of  Popish  inteleranee  for  "  The  Fiery 
Furnace  !  ** — the  Editor  being  requested  to  enclose  a  copy  to-  H.  M. 
the  Queen  :  another  to  his  dear  friend  and  emulator  in  staunoKness, 

the  Bishop  of .     We  are  at  last  in  our  Hotel  La  Grande 

Labourer:  our  baggages  emancipated.  Walking  through  the 
streets^  the  caps  of  the  female  population  arrest  the  glance,  with 
long  ears.  0  may  ours  be  always  open  to  new  impressions  !  The 
language  is  jarring,  and  the  expression  of  cottnteoanoe  universally 
sinister.  The  bare  mention  of  our  being  about  to  encounter  a 
Priest  made  me  shut  my  eyes  involuntarily.  They  must  become 
more  robust,  and  less  sensitive.  Thoy  shall.  Mr.  Pecker  declares 
that  the  monstrosity  of  his  faith  spoke  confessed  in  his  countenance. 
Mrs.  Pecker  was  reminded  of  Mr.  Podd's  false  blandness  by  his 
smile*  I  hope  lie  saw  the  disdain  on  ray  averted  visage.  Ko 
epoch  this  for  comproraisings  ! 

Summoned  to  our  fii^t  repast  of  continental  origin,  I  quit- my 
pen  ; — when  I  have  mentioned  that  the  stranger's  book  has  already 
reveided  to  us  traces  of  our  adversaries.  They  have  passed  this 
way.  How  we  shall  comfort  ourselves,  should  we  encounter  the 
Nibletts  (for  'tis  theirs  to  shrink  before  the  lightning  eye  of 
Wisdom  ! )  we  have  not  decided.  But  one  at  lea»t  will  not  stifle 
her  eonvioUons^  whose  name,  written,  she  trusts  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  *  is 

Your  newly-circumstanced  friend, 

Diana  Rill., 

Deceived  again.  Is  the  lot  of  the  willow,  indeed,  to  be  your 
Diana's — who,  "  bending  'neath  every  storm,  sUll  firmly  stands 
to  weep  for  others'  woes !  "  Is  my  infantile  trust  to  be  for  ever 
played  upon  ?  But  if  Mr.  Pecker's  eagle-eye  was  deceived,  shall 
mine  be  more  suspicious  ?  Papers  from  London  accidentally  perused, 
with  the  avidity  exiles  only  can  appreciate,  blazon  forth  the  evasion 
from  Belgravia  of  the  Lady  Tallboys  :-^the  companion  of  her  dis- 
graceful tour  being  Signer  Albertinelli,  the  director  of  our  friend 
Lady  Highborough's  concerts,  and  the  incomparable  Tenore  of 
H.  M.  's  Theatre,  whose  destinies  are  so  deliciously  swayed  by  the 
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visesfc  of  mortals  and  most  inflexible  of  managements !  Well 
might  the  conscious  Libertine  shrink  before  the  gaze  of  Feminine 
Innocence — ^his  avoidance  of  my  hjnm  of  praise  being  thas  explained . 
Well  might  Mr.  Pecker  weightily  say  (0  not  mine  to  take  pride  in 
a  compliment  so  ill-desenred  !)  **  Yonr  name,  sister,  should  hare 
been  Ithuriel,  and  not  the  Ephesian  Goddess ! " 

I  should,  ere  this,  have  rendered  justice  to  one  of  the  Peckers' 
pieces  of  exalted  charity.     That  Mrs.  Pecker  could  venture  abroad 
— Bridget's  want  unsupplied — was,  of  course,  not  to  be  thought 
of — too  sensitive  a  Christian,  she  nevertheless ; — to  expose  any 
any  British  attendant  to  the  corruptions  of  continental  superstition, 
where  ignorance  of  the  language  rears  but  a  gossamer  barrier 
against  much  conspiring  to  render  the  eye  delirious,  and  to  intoxicate 
the  ear  !    A  Brave  Courier  was  discussed ;  but  the  race,  Mr.  Pecker 
<leclares,  on  settled  conviction,  to  be  universally  abandoned :  the 
democratic  instincts  of  their  recent  Italian  Pictorial  apologist  (not 
to  be  more  personal)  being,  imhappily,  too  public.     And  male 
attentiveness  perpetually  in  our  vicinity  is  what  no  right  thinking 
female  can  subscribe  to.     While  thus  dubitating,  an  opportunity 
for  a  good  action  presented  itself.     We  hope  to  reap  a  stock  of 
French  from  it.     A  Swiss  governess,  my  dear, — by  providential 
•coincidence,  the  very  same  to  whom  our  dear  Lady  Highborough's 
•dismissal  adverted,  she  being  by  ill-health  incapacitated  from  the 
fatigues  of  children — was  seeking  for  an  opportunity  of  transit  to 
lier  native  glaciers,  and  embraced,  with  tears  of  gratitude,  the 
menial  capacity  proffered  by  oiur  party.     Salary,  we  agreed;  was 
not  to  be  mooted — for  who  would  wound  a  Pastor  s  daughter  (Mr. 
Pecker  fears  not  untinctured  with  Socinianism,  but  do  not  divulge) 
by  the  bare  advertence  to  pecuniary  recompence  ?     She  warmly 
undertook  the  entire  charge  of  our  travelling  arrangements — waits 
upon  us  both  as  maid — since  due  regard  to  classes  dictates  this  as 
appropriate — and  gives  Mr.  Pecker  daily  instruction  in  French. 
But  this,  I  am  persuaded,  he  will  never  bow  his  honest  British 
clear-sightedness,  ever  to  master  !     Who  would  wish  it  ?     Mean- 
while,  his  patience,    like   that  of  a  little   child,  is  admirable. 
His  own  theories  of  pronunciation,  which  ho  is  resolved  to  carry 
into  action,  are  too  deeply  ingenious  to  be  intermeddled  with  by 
this  transient  pen.     Adieu  !  my  paper  is  replete,  like  the  heart 
^f  your 

D.  Pu 
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THE  AGE  OF  PRACTICE. 

The  Age  of  Practice  is  now  at  hand.  The  true  credentials  are 
deeds.     The  genuine  test  is  performance. 

The  Doctrine  of  Works  has  heen  too  much  neglected  in  this  Pro- 
testant age  of  sectarian  opinions.  "  Faith  without  works,"  rightly 
said  the  Apostle  James,  **  is  dead.**  Mere  expression  of  helief  is 
not  true  faith.  Simple  assent  to  a  verbal  creed  is  of  no  avail. 
True  faith  is  a  practical  confidence  operating  in  good  works. 

The  union  of  Church  and  State — ^not  the  mere  formal  worthless 
thing  of  politicians,  hut  a  truer,  a  diviner  idea — is  the  societary 
actualization  of  the  sacredness  of  good  works.  We  should  sanctify 
and  hallow  art,  science,  and  industry.  Our  fields  and  our  houses 
should  become  to  us  as  portions  of  the  common  temple  of  God. 
Each  effort  should  be  as  a  prayer  :  each  rest  as  a  thanksgiving. 
Every  function  of  work  should  be  holy :  each  department  of  labour 
honorable,  each  portion  of  industry  attractive.  The  priesthood  of 
industry  should  commence.  The  hierarchy  of  labour  should  be 
installed.  Every  one  should  be  a  worker  :  every  one  a  priest. 
This  would  be  the  true  union  of  Church  and  State.  This  is  the 
required  combined  reform  in  temporals  and  spirituals. 

The  true  practice  of  good  works  does  not  consist  in  mere  alms- 
giving. Justice  above  charity,  0  pharisaic  and  ever  good-inten- 
tioncd  but  unenlightened  alms-givers !  Put  that  spade  into  the 
hands  of  yon  beggar,  take  one  in  thine  own,  go  there  both  together 
upon  that  field  and  dig !  This  is  better  than  putting  money  into 
a  pocket  full  of  holes.  This  is  better  than  sending  Charity  with 
hsdfpence  to  the  gin-palace.  This  is  better  than  alms-giving.  It 
is  grander  than  charity,  for  it  is  love  and  justice.  It  is  as  frater- 
nity, above  patronage.  It  is  as  community,  above  slavery.  It  is 
the  land  and  the  tool :  it  is  the  spade  and  the  acre  which  every 
Christian,  every  human  being,  ought  to  have  with  which  to  work. 
By  the  lazy  rich  and  by  the  idle  poor,  and  by  those  unemployed, 
the  Divine  command  is  not  obeyed  :  **  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
thou  shalt  eat  bread.'* 

Woe  unto  those  by  whom  this  divine  and  benevolent  command 
is  obeyed  not.  By  the  contracted  chest,  by  the  weak  and  unde- 
veloped frame,  by  the  flaccid  muscle,  by  the  hellish  pang  of  ennui, 
are  those  who  will  not  work  punished.  By  increased  pauper  rates, 
by  dread  of  incendiary  torch  and  smoking  homestead,  by  fear  of 
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red  riot  and  flaming  rebellion  are  those  damned  who  will  not  let 
others  work.  No  sin  under  God's  heaven  escapes  without  a  punish- 
ment. Those  who  trangrees  God*s  laws  in  human  nature  or  ia 
human  society,  are  condemned  by  their  trangression. 

Mightily  let  us  invoke  the  Age  of  Practice  :  its  credeatials, 
deeds  ;  its  test,  performance.  Nothing  is  too  good  to  be  done. 
Nothing  is  too  loving  for  the  heart.  Nothing  is  too  thoughtful  for 
the  mind.  Nothing  is  too  powerful  for  the  hand.  There  cannot 
be  too  much  piety,  too  much  patriotism,  too  much  philanthropy. 
One  cannot  be  too  much  a  saint  or  a  hero.  **£e  ye  perfect  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect. "  Never  too  high  the  kebla  in 
the  mosques  of  the  true  Islam.  The  higher  the  endeavour,  the  more 
likely  the  eflbrt.  Shoot  at  a  inish  candle  and  thou  shalt  hit  the 
table.  Wing  thy  shaft  at  the  Pole  Star,  and  thou  shalt  pierce  the 
Lion  or  the  Great  Bear.  That  which  is  most  wanting  should  be 
the  most  tried  after.  All  things  are  possible  to  faith.  The 
thought  of  annihilation  approximates  Atheism.  "  Perhaps'*  should 
be  banished  the  dictionary.  The  more  we  try,  the  more  shall  we 
gain.  Trial  itself  is  a  gain.  If  we  reach  not  at  first  the  thing 
attempted,  we  shall  yet  acquire  more  strength  for  another 
endeavour. 

Let  the  future  sera  be  the  Age  of  Practice  :  we  have  had 
enough  of  mere  doctrine.  If  we  cannot,  however,  ourselves 
become  practical,  let  us  at  any  rate  write  in  favour  of  practice. 
Let  our  poets  sing  its  laud.  Let  our  orators  speak  its  praises.  So 
sung  and  so  spoken,  assuredly  it  wUl  then  be  done. 

GOODWYN   BaRMBY. 


LOVE  HER  STILL. 

Love  her  still ! 
She  hath  fallen  very  low, 
Thou,  who  knew'st  her  long  ago, 
Little,  little  canst  thou  see 
Of  her  girlhood's  purity  ; 
But,  though  sin  hath  left  its  tiace 
On  her  once  sweet  happy  face, 
And  that  innocent  maiden  brow 
Droopeth  in  dark  shadow  now — 
Though  life's  glory  all  hath  fled, 
And  life's  shame  is  hers  instead. 

Love  her  still ! 
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Love  her ! — let  no  harsh  cold  word, 
Man,  from  lips  of  thine  be  heard  : 
Woman,  with  no  lifted  eye 
Mock  thou  her  deep  misery — 
Weep  ye — tears,  give  tears  alone, 
To  our  world-forsaken  one. 

Love  her  still ! 

Love  her  ! — let  her  feel  your  love- 
Summer  showers  that  fall  above. 
Fainting  blossoms,  leave  with  them 
Freshened  leaf,  and  straightened  stem  ; 
Sunshine  oft  doth  give  again 
Bloom,  the  bitter  s£orm  hath  ta'en; 
And  this  human  love  of  ours, 
By  the  world's  poor  faded  flowers 
may  be  found  as  dear  a  boon 
As  God's  blessed  rain  and  sun. 
To  restore  their  native  hue. 
And  their  native  fragrance  too. 

Love  her  still ! 

Gather  round  her,  weep  and  pray — 
Clasp  her,  lead  her  from  the  way 
She  doth  journey — tenderly. 
From  the  wrong  and  misery. 
To  the  better  paths  where  peace 
Waiteth  her,  with  sweet  release 
From  life's  heart-ache  ; — so  once  more 
In  her  breast  the  hope  of  yore 
May  be  lit— that  blessed  hope, 
That  with  earthly  loss  doth  cope. 
Earthly  sin,  and  earthly  shame. 
Till  all  earth  is  but  a  name, 
And  the  rescued  soul  is  given 
With  its  treasure  unto  heaven. 
Oh  !  bethink  ye  of  the  bliss 
That  will  fill  your  hearts  for  this,^ 
Loving  Friends,  what  time  ye  see 
Shadow  after  shadow  flee 
From  her  pale,  sad  face — what  time. 
Soaring  in  a  thought  sublime. 
Ye  shall  know  the  while  ye  pray. 
To  Bis  AngelSy  God  dotn  say^ 

Love  her  still. 

«7Wy  24^^,  1846.  X  West^^ood. 
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"  The  judgments  of  God  are  for  ercr  unchangeable  :  neither  is  Ha  wearied  by 
the  long  process  of  Time,  and  won  to  give  His  blessing  in  one  age  to  that  which 
He  hath  cursed  in  another/* — Walter  Raleigh. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

THE  MAD  PARLIAMENT. 

The  year  1258  opened  with  evil  promise  for  the  king.  His 
profligate  court  had  again  reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  he 
looked  round  upon  a  suffering  and  discontented  people.  Weather 
of  unexampled  severity  had  destroyed  the  harvest  of  1257  ; 
wheat  rose  to  the  unprecedented  price  of  nine  and  ten  shillings 
the  quarter ;  scarcity  hecame  famine,  in  which  even  the  flesh  of 
horses  and  the  hark  of  trees  were  resorted  to  as  food  ;  and 
the  people,  ripe  for  revolt,  saw  less  of  the  unavoidahlc  visitation  of 
Heaven  than  of  the  assailable  incapacity  of  their  rulers,  in  the 
misery  which  surrounded  them.  The  barons  acted  at  once,  as 
though  they  had  but  waited  for  this  time. 

The  first  memorable  incident  of  the  year  arose  on  a  question  of 
purveyance.  The  king's  brother,  Richard,  was  now  in  Germany, 
completing  his  acceptance  of  the  Roman  crown  ;  and  from  that 
country,  hearing  of  the  scarcity  in  England,  he  sent  forty  vessels 
laden  with  corn.  These  the  royal  officers  seized  on  their  arrival, 
in  assertion  of  the  king's  prerogative  ;  but  the  citizens  of  London 
{now  an  important  body,  among  whom  the  rank  of  *  baron  '  was 
of  no  infrequent  occurrence)  resisted  the  claim  with  such  effect 
AS  a  breach  of  their  charters,  and  received  such  unexpected  sup- 
port, that  the  king  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  arbitrament  of 
law,  and,  surrendering  his  ill-gotten  prize,  to  enter  the  market 
on  the  same  footing  as  his  subjects,  saving  only  a  nominal 
advantage  conceded  to  the  crown  of  an  almost  imperceptible  dimi- 
nution in  the  market  price.  Such  was  the  hope  of  royalty  in 
relation  to  any  unjust  or  unpopular  claim,  when  the  king,  stripped 
of  all  other  resource,  summoned  a  Great  Council  to  meet  at  West- 
minster on  the  2nd  of  May. 

What  had  been  the  gradual  growth  of  the  constitution  of 
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the  Great  Council  (now  unquestionably  also  stjled  a  pariia- 
ment)  I  have  on  yarious  occasions  throughout  this  history  en- 
deayoured  to  show.  That  in  respect  of  legislatiye  power, 
what  was  called  the  Great  Council  shared  with  eyen  the  earliest 
Norman  kings ;  and  that,  like  the  Saxon  Witan»  it  was  in 
its  character  representatiye ;  I  haye  formerly  pointed  out.  A 
baron  claimed  his  summons  as  a  proprietor :  and  from  these 
baronial  tenures  our  larger  parliamentaiy  system  arose.  Through 
all  the  differences  and  dissensions  of  the  many  learned  persons  by 
whom  these  matters  haye  been  discussed,  and  without  touching 
the  yexed  questions  which  their  learning  has  left  still  unsolyed,  it 
seems  tolerably  clear  that,  whether  or  not  tenure  by  knight's 
service  in  chief  was  originaUy  distinct  from  tenure  by  barony,  they 
had  become  so  separated  sometime  before  the  reign  of  John. 
Tenants  in  chief  appear,  in  the  first  instance,  to  haye  only  com- 
prised the  king's  immediate  vassals  ;  but  as  time  wore  on,  they 
could  not  so  be  restricted.  Many  of  the  greater  baronies  split  up 
and  became  divided  ;  while  the  name  of  baron,  no  matter  the 
number  of  fees  it  represented,  or  for  the  feudal  service  of  how 
few  or  how  many  knights  it  may  have  been  been  responsible, 
was  still  retained. 

But  this  led  to  a  natural  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  greater 
proprietors ;  and  in  time  to  a  broad  distinction,  in  name  at  least, 
between  the  more  important  of  those  barons  who  held  by  their 
honours  or  baronies,  and  the  lesser  proprietors  whom  grants  of 
escheated  honours  might  have  newly  created,  or  whose  ancient 
rights  had  been  reduced  by  escheat  or  decay.  A  tenant  in  chief 
was  now  not  necessarily  a  baron  ;  or  he  might  be  a  baron  of 
inferior  grade.  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  what  regulated 
the  issue  of  writs  of  summons  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
same  jealousy  to  which  I  have  adverted,  induced  the  distinction 
which  is  first  observable  in  John's  reign,  between  the  greater 
baron  summoned  by  his  special  writ,  and  the  inferior  tenants  in 
chief  called  together  by  a  summons  directed  to  their  sherifi^.  It  is 
clear  also,  that,  though  all  were  entitled  to  summons,  the  mei*e 
right  of  tenure  could  not  dispense  with  its  forms  ;  and  an  unsum- 
moned  tenant,  without  resorting  to  such  remedies  as  might  compel 
the  issue  of  the  writ,  could  not  take  his  place  in  the  council. 

Up  to  this  point,  it  will  be  observed,  the  principle  is  distinctly 
that  of  Feudal  representation.  The  immediate  vassals  of  the 
crown,  representing  certain  land,  possess  the  personal  right  to  be 
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praont  in  pMliaiiMat.  TImj  «« the  liegemtii  of  <he^  0«^«refgii ; 
Aftd,  by  the  uniyenal  feudal  eonpact,  thevgh  aid  eouki  be  adced  of 
ikte  liegCBMn,  tlM  man's  oonaent  was  necessarj  to  Icgalme  tlie  aid ; 
irfaile  this  rdslioB,  itnplyittg  proteetioa  from  the  lord,  oonteyi^  a 
farther  right  to  insist  «pon  guarvntees  for  thatproteotion.  in  this 
yiew,  the  presence  of  boUi  liMrger  and  lesser  tenants  was  necessary, 
and  even  exacted  bj  the  crown  as  needfnl  to  the  authority  and 
execution  of  a  law.  Bat  as  the  inferior  tenants  increased » the  tax 
for  pariiamentary  attendance  on  men  of  smaller  fortunes  became 
intolerable  ;  and  their  consent  and  attendance  came  to  be  iMrplied 
in  that  of  the  greater  barons.  Still,  they  were  snppmed  be  in  ^e 
oouncil ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  trace  to  the  mere  form 
and  legal  fiction  thns  resorted  to,  the  gradaal  transition  from  a 
mere  feudal  to  a  more  real  re]^*esentation.  It  is  wonderfal  with 
what  silent  power,  happily  unknown  to  thoee  who  might  otherwise 
strive  to  control  it,  a  growing  and  enlarging  society  of  men  wMl 
adapt  and  modify  old  institutions  to  new  necessities,  at  once 
widening  and  strengthening  their  foundations. 

As  the  inferior  tenants  in  chief  gradually  withdrew  from  the 
council,  its  component  members  became  restricted  to  the  bishops 
and  abbots,  the  earls  and  barons,  the  ministers  and  judges,  and 
neighbouring  knights  holding  of  the  crown.  But  the  language 
of  the  writs  continued  to  imply  a  much  larger  attendance.  When, 
for  example,  the  Great  Charter  was  confirmed  in  the  ninth  year  of 
the  present  reign,  the  roll  informs  us  that  at  the  same  thne  a 
fifteenth  had  been  granted  in  return  by  the  bishops,  earls,  barons, 
knights,  free  tenants,  and  all  of  the  kingdom  (pro  hac  dofktivoneet 

concessione archiepiscopi,  episcopi,  comites,  harones,  miHtes, 

et  libere  Unentes,  et  omnes  de  regno  nostro  Angliw,  spontanea 
looluntate  sua  eonce^serunt  nobis  efficax  auxilium) :  and  when, 
seven  years  later,  a  fortieth  was  granted,  we  find  the  strange  and 
ominous  combination  of  '  bishops,  earls,  barons,  knights,  freemen, 
and  villeins,'  put  forth  as  having  concurred  in  the  grant.  This 
was  a  fiction  with  an  expanding  germ  of  truth.  The  consent  of 
particular  classes  was  to  be  understood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be 
included  in  that  of  others.  But  the  emptiest  acknowledgment 
of  a  right  is  precious.  The  right  itself  waits  only  its  due  oceasion 
to  assume  the  substance  and  importance  of  reality. 

Nor  had  the  English  freeman,  even  under  his  earliest  Norman 
kings,  been  wholly  without  the  means  of  knowing  what  representa- 
tion meant.     When  the  Conqueror  or  his  sons  had  any  special 
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i!«asoB  to  make  imfiiiry  into'  their  own  tighto ;  wken  par^eai&r 
wrongs  of  tke  x>e(^a  re— bed  them,  or  peculations  were  charged 
againsb  their  hamis  or  officers  ;  nothing  was  more  eoaenen  than 
a  eoiMnwfltop  of  ko^hts  in  each  shire,  not  simplj  named  by  the 
aoyereign  (as  when  the  Conqueror  issued  his  inquiry  into  the 
details  of  the  Saxon  law)  but  as  frequently  elected  in  the  county 
court,  whose  business  it  was  to  proceed  from  hundred  to  hunted, 
to  DEiake  iuYestigation  upon  oath,  and  to  lay  the  restdt  before 
the  king  either  in  council  or  parliament.  The  Great  Charter  con- 
tained a  provision  for  the  election  of  twelre  knights  in  the  next 
court  of  each  county,  to  inquire  into  forest  abuses.  In  the  soTonth 
year  of  the  present  reign  every  sheriff  was  ordered  to  inquire,  by 
means  of  twelve  lawful  and*  discreet  knights,  what  special  privi- 
leges existed  in  his  shire  on  the  day  of  the  first  outbreak  be- 
tween John  and  his  barons.  And  in  the  very  year  to  which  I 
h»ve  brought  this  history,  a  commission  of  four  knights  in 
each  county  received  it  in  charge  to  inquire  into  certain 
excesses  committed  by  men  in  authority.  So  also  in  relation 
to  the  levy  of  snbsidiee.  As  far  back  as  half  a  century  before 
this  date,  the  most  ancient  instance  of  a  subsidy  on  record  (that 
of  1207)  we  find  to  have  been  collected  by  the  itinerant  judges ;  but 
only  thirteen  years  later  (1220)  we  discover  the  office  of  coUection 
deputed  to  the  sheriff,  in  conjunction  with  two  knights  to  be  chosen 
in  a  full  court  of  the  county  with  the  consent  of  all  the  suitors. 

Was  it  not  obvious  that  such  usage  as  this  must  grow  as  the  people 
grew  ?  Was  not  the  collection  of  taxes  and  the  report  of  griev- 
ances, the  manifest  step  to  a  power  over  the  money  collected,  and 
to  a  right  of  petition  against  the  grievances  exposed  ?  Do  we  not 
discern,  throughout  these  eff[>rts  of  Norman  royalty  to  check  the 
excess  of  its  ministers  and  obtain  the  co-operation  of  its  people, 
the  vague  formati<m  of  that  authmty  and  house  of  the  Commons, 
which  has  proved  more  formidable  than  either  of  the  powers  it  was 
called  into  existence  to  control  ? 

A  writ  has  been  discovered  of  the  date  of  two  years  before  the 
Great  Charter,  which  makes  the  first  distinct  transition  to  this 
vast  and  memorable  change.  It  combines  a  summons  for  military 
service,  with  an  order  that  four  discreet  knights  of  the  county 
(quatuor  discretos  milites  de  comitatu  tuo)  should  be  sent  to 
Oxford  without  arms  to  treat  with  the  king  concerning  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  (ad  loquendum  nobiscum  de  negotiis  regni  nostri.) 
This  was  a  summons  to  parliament.     Its  terms  are  the  same  as 
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those  of  later  date.  And  it  is  followed,  after  an  intenral  of  forty 
years,  by  another  and  more  decisive  instance.  While  the  present 
king  was  on  the  continent  in  1254,  his  qneen  and  regents  sum- 
moned the  tenants  in  chief  to  sail  to  his  assistance ;  and  gave  order 
in  the  summons,  that  **  besides  these,  two  lawful  and  discreet 
'knights  should  be  chosen  by  the  men  of  every  county  in  the 
<  place  of  all  and  each  of  them,  to  assemble  at  Westminster,  and 
'  to  determine  with  the  knights  of  the  other  counties  what  aid 

*  they  would  grant  to  their  sovereign  in  his  present  necessity,  so 
'  that  the  same  knights  might  be  able  to  answer  in  the  matter  of 

*  the  said  aid  for  their  respective  counties." 

Of  the  meaning  of  such  a  writ  and  its  return  there  cannot  be  a 
question  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  the  discussion  it  has  raised. 
Call  it  singiQar,  anomalous  ;  or  by  what  name  may  seem  best 
fitted  to  express  its  irregular  character ;  except  it  from  ordinary 
parliaments,  and  call  it  a  convention  ; — still  the  undeniable  fact 
remains,  that  it  was  a  scheme  to  o*btain  money  from  the  commons 
of  the  various  counties,  and  that  to  this  end  it  prescribed  the  election 
of  representatives  whose  determination  and  assent  should  controul 
those  of  their  constituents.  The  language  of  the  writ  connects 
itself  undoubtedly  with  that  of  its  predecessor  in  the  fifteenth  of 
John.  It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  or  not  the  barons  and 
higher  tenants  in  chief  were  summoned  to  sit  with  these  knights. 
Enough  that  the  commons  of  the  shires  were  thus^admitted  to  a 
coordinate  share  in  the  imposition  and  voting  of  tax^s.  Whj^cver 
antiquarians  may  urge  as  to  Parliament's  use  of  one  chamber  at 
Westminster,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  third  Edward's  reign 
(abundant  proof  exists  of  separate  sittings  in  other  parts  of 
England),  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  voting  must  always  have 
been  by  each  order  separately,  and  without  interference  from  each 
other.  The  mere  circumstance  of  the  different  proportions  of 
taxation  would  be  evidence  of  this. 

Here,  then,  in  the  38th  of  Henry  the  Third,  we  have  the 
principle  of  a  real  representation  become  part  of  our  English  con- 
stitution. Yet  there  had  been  no  violent  effort  to  obtain  this 
acknowledgement.  It  had  grown  out  of  that  increasing  importance 
of  the  people,  each  step  of  whose  development  it  has  been  the 
object  of  this  history  to  trace.  From  lesser  they  had  quietly 
risen  to  higher  duties.  The  knight,  whose  business  it  had  been 
to  assess  subsidies,  was  at  length  admitted  by  the  side  of  the  earls 
and  barons  to  aid  in  the  disposition  of  the  money  so  obtained.  That 
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they  were  admitted  merely  as  the  deputies  of  others,  appeared 
even  in  the  remmieration  set  apart  for  them.  Great  men  such  as 
earls  and  harons,  who  att^ided  in  their  own  right,  paid  their  own 
charges  ;  men  of  smaller  suhstance  who  had  simply  undertaken 
to  transact  husiness  for  others,  were  thought  to  have  a  right  to 
compensation  from  those  in  hehalf  of  whom  they  acted.  As  they 
were  paid  for  their  lahour  in  assessment,  so  for  their  sacrifice  of 
time  and  lahour  in  representation  they  were  paid.  Wherefore  a 
rate  levied  on  the  coimty  discharged  their  expenses  for  so  many 
specified  days,  in  'going,  staying,  and  returning.' 

This  county  rate  would  seem  to  have  an  important  hearing  on 
another  hranch  of  this  inquiry,  which  has  heen  sadly  encumhered 
with  needless  learning  and  mispkced  vehemence  of  discussion.  It 
has  been  doubted,  by  antiquarians  who  would  narrow  as  much  as 
possible  the  basis  on  which  our  English  freedom  has  been  built, 
whether  these  representative  knights  did  not  simply  represent  the 
inferior  tenants  in  chief  (from  whose  reluctance  to  attend  in 
parliament  they  first  derived  importance),  and  are  not  to  be 
taken  to  have  had  relation  to  the  county  at  large.  But 
every  reasonable  supposition  negatives  this.  The  wages  of 
the  knights  were  levied  on  the  whole  county  (de  communitate 
comitatus).  The  mesne  tenant  could  hardly  have  been  denied 
a  right  to  the  support  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  contribute. 
That  What  concerned  All  should  be  approved  by  All,  was  a  maxim 
not  unused  by  even  Norman  kings.  Nor  can  anything  be  more 
specific  than  the  language  of  the  writs  of  election.  The  tenants 
in  chief  are  never  mentioned  in  them.  Tenants  of  the  crown 
implied  both  tenants  by  free  and  by  military  service.  The  condi- 
tion required  of  the  candidate  was  to  be  discreet  and  lawful ;  of 
the  electors  to  be  suitors  of  the  county  ;  and  of  the  election  to  be 
made  in  a  full  court.  A  full  county  court  was  always  the  least 
feudal  of  the  modified  feudality  that  prevailed  in  England.  It  com- 
prised all  freeholders  ;  whether  of  the  king,  of  a  mesne  lord,  or  by 
military,  or  any  other  free  service  ;  and  it  surely  therefore  cannot 
admit  of  a  doubt,  that  tbe  knights  of  the  shire  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third,  as  in  that  of  Victoria  the  First,  represented  with- 
out regard  to  the  quality  of  tenure  the  whole  body  of  freeholders. 

Still,  they  were  knights.  Their  station  associated  them  with 
the  earls  and  barons.  They  were  part  of  what  in  feudal  institu- 
tion was  held  to  be  a  lower  nobility.  They  clid  not  rank  with 
burgess  or  citizen  churl.      They  represented  the  power  of  the 
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Commons,  but  tbej  wore  not  cwnnfiners.  Tl^y  oontmiai  to  ailt 
with  the  l)«ron&  when,  the  eonunoners  si^  ap«rl.  Aa  j€A  b^ 
man,  aecnvs  to.  have  dreamt  tJiat  tfaia  kuwer  elae^  could  ovcff  he 
raised  to  the  natkoial  eouBcUsy  whether  inaefiarate*  co^ordmato, 
or  subordinate  rank.  The  prinoiple  which  by  eaaiett  pp&mwre 
expanded  to  admit  them»  had  been  acknowledged  some  oentHrinfl 
in  England ;  jet  tbej  were  still  shut  out»  But  ag€»  a^l 
generations  yainly  strive  for  what  the  n^an  and  the  hour.  a^powqiiliiJhu 
And  both  wore  at  hand  when.  Henrj^  IIL  iaeued.  his  wtita  of 
summons  for  the  Great  Council  att  Westminster  on  the  2fid  o£ 
May,  1258. 

To  this  council  the  greater  barons  came  alone  ;  and*  when  iJbe 
king  entered  the  hall  on  the  third  day  with  his  brother  WiUiaw 
de  Valence,  he  found  them  aa^esnhled»  with  Simon  de  Montfort 
and  Roger  Bigod  at  their  head,  in  complete  coate-of  mail*  He 
started  in  alarm  at  the  unaecualosaed  sight.  *  Am  I  tJien  your 
prisoner  ?  '  he  asked.  '  No,  sir ; '  and  as  the  reply  was  gtT^n, 
each  baron  unbuckled  hia  sword  and  put  it  aside  ;  '  but  by  your 
'  pantiality  to  foreigners,  and  your  own  wasteful  profuAion*  the  king- 
'  dom  is  iuYolyed  in  want  and  wretchedness.  Wher^Eore,  we  are  hei^ 
'  to  demand  that  the  powers  of  goyerument.be  delegated  to<aJK>xn^ 
<  mittee  of  barons  and  prelates^  who  may  correct  abuses  ami  enact 
'  salutary  laws/  A  violent  scene  of  altercation  ensued  between  Simon 
de  Montfort  and  William  de  Valence,  but  before  Henry  had  left  the 
hall  that  day  he  tendered  complete  submission.  The  d^oianda 
of  the  barons  were  conceded,  and  the  debts  of  the  king  were  undw<- 
taken  to  be  paid.  Barons  and  prelates,  to  the  number  of.  twenty* 
four,  were  to  be  formed  into  a  commission  to  reform  the  state. 
Twelve  were  to  be  selected  from  the  council  of  the  king ;  and 
twelve  to  be  named  by  the  party  of  Pe  Montfort,  in.  a  parliament 
to  be  immediately  held,  at  OjKford,. 

Oxford,  on  the  eleventh  of  June*  was  accordingly  the  scene  of 
that  memorable  assemblage,  on  which  contemporaneous  history  be- 
stowed the  gracious  imputation  of  madnesa.  A  more.felicitoua 
epithet  could  probably  not  have  hetm  selected,  by  the  concurrent  rea- 
son of  the  age.  It  was  the  Mad  Parliament,  in  the  sense  wh^^ 
the  Galileos  and  Columbuaes  were  mad  discoverers.  No  men  had 
better  right  to  use  the  word  than  the  monks  from  whom  our  annals 
borrowed  it,  and  who  were  at  this  time  torturing  Roger  Bacon  for  a 
premature  wisdom  that  seemed  to  theqci  a  wicked  fooUshness.  But  it 
would  be  probably ^te  sefe  to  a&ifm,  that  aathe king andlusowuK 
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cilldro  rode. to  the- meeting  at  Oxford^  throngh  the  nu^s  of* 60, 000 
bftiemal  retainers  eBcamped  around  that  citj,  it  waa  less  bj 
the  thougilit.  of  madness  thej  were  ^e  s«bdned,  than  bj  ^tat  oi 
wiaden^aiid  deiermiiiatton  resolved  to  be  tr^ed  with  no  more. 

The  Committee  of  Reform  was  named.  It  cemprised,  on  the 
side  ol  the  bing,  his  nephew  Hemy ;  three  of  his  hatf^brothers, 
AymMSf  Guy-  and  William ;  his  brothervin-law,  De  Warenne  ; 
some  of  the  <^ioers  of  state  ;  John  de  Plessys,  Earl  of  Warwick ; 
and  Fidk  Baaset»  bishop  of  Lomdoo.  Bat  anuog  eren  these  the 
event  showed  leanings  to  the  popular  side«  The  twelve  named  by 
the  har(Nifi(  induded  Sin>on  de  Montlbrt,  Earl  of  Leieesterv  and 
high  steward ;  Riehard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gioueester  and  Hert- 
ford ;  Humpb^ej  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  high  oensiable; 
Roger  !^god)  ead  marshal ;  Walter  Cantilnpe,  Bisisropiof  Wor- 
cester;  Roger  de  Mortimer,  and  Peter  and  Hugh  de  Mowtfort. 
AU^-on  either  side,  were  in  suoeession  sdemnly  sworn  to  reform  the 
state  of  the  realm»  to  the  hcmettr  of  God,  the  service -of  the  king, 
and  the- benefit  of  the  people ;  and«  in  the  discharge  of  that  sacred 
duty,  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  no  consideration,  *  nei* 
ther  of  gift  nor  promise,  profit  nor  loss,  love  nor  hatred,  nor  fear/ 
The  twelve  then  sdiected^  each  in  its  turn,  two  from  tlie  ranks  of 
the  party  opposed  to  itself ;  and  to  the  four  thus  chosen  were 
committed  the  charge  of  appointing  a  Council  of  State  of  fifteen 
members.  These  important  appointments  were  made  with  appa- 
rent impartiality;  but  the  result  determined  where  lay  the  vast 
preponderance  of  power  and  strength  ;  and  from  that  moment  the 
king's  hope  of  resistance  or  evasion  was  gone.  His  nephew  and 
brothers  had  been  excluded,  though  the  numbers  were  nominally 
equal ;  and  Archbishop  Boniface  of  Canterbury,  with  notorious 
popular  inclinings,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  coutteil. 

But  a  few  brief  months  were  now  to  pass,  before  the  Mad  Parlia- 
ment had  assumed  the  government  of  England,,  and  the  greatest 
duties  of  the  state  were  in  charge  of  the  most  tniekod  adherents  of 
De  Monlforb.  He  had  named  the  j usticiary ^  the  chaucdilor,  the  trea- 
surer, and  all  the  sheriffs  ;  and  had  supplanted  by  men  of  his  own 
choiee  the  geveraors  of  twenty  of  the  principal  castles  of  the  king. 
It  has  been  called  a  Revolution ;  and  it  was  so.  But  it  was  a  Re- 
volution fenced  round  by  guarantees  for  Re<*Establishment ;  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  with  conscientioiis  regard  for  the 
welfare  of*  the  people.  The  now  justiciary  was  sworn  to  admini- 
ster justice  to  all  persons  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  C(mi^ 
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mittee  and  council ;  the  chancellor  was  restricted  from  placing 
the  seal  to  any  grant  without  the  assent  of  the  council,  or  to  any 
instrument  at  variance  with  the  regulations  of  the  committee  ;  and 
the  gOTemors  of  the  castles,  while  for  twelve  years  they  were 
limited  hy  special  order  of  the  council  to  obey  its  direction 
in  relation  to  any  surrender  to  the  king,  were  left  without 
restriction  after  that  space  to  obey  loyally  the  king's  command. 
The  necessary  provisional  arrangements  having  been  thus  com- 
pleted, four  ordinances  were  issued  by  the  committee.  The  first 
empowered  and  instructed  the  freeholders  of  each  county  to  elect 
four  knights  to  ascertain  and  lay  before  parliament  the  trespasses, 
excesses,  and  injuries  committed  within  the  county  during  the 
government  of  the  king.  The  second  arranged  for  annual  elections 
of  high  sheriffs  in  each  county  by  the  votes  of  all  the  freeholders. 
The  third  ordered  an  annual  delivery  of  accounts,  not  only  by  all 
sheriffs,  but  by  the  treasurer,  the  chancellor,  and  the  justiciary. 
And  the  fourth  directed  that  parliaments  should  be  assembled  three 
several  times  in  the  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  months  of 
February,  June,  and  October. 

With  this  the  Mad  Parliament  closed  its  session.  A  seven 
years*  struggle  followed,  and  extraordinary  incidents  marked  its 
course. 
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FiTUEB  Darct.    By  the  Author  of  "  Mount  Sorel,"  &c.    2  vols.  p.  8vo. 

London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  author  (or,  as  it  must  be,  authoress)  is  incorrigible  in  her  senti- 
mentality ;  her  imajgination,  though  that  is  scarcely  the  right  term,  say 
rather  her  fancy,  is  perpetually  running  her  understanding  into  the 
wildest  career.  This  faculty  is  not  of  that  combinative  and  creative 
kind  which  belongs  to  the  genuine  poetical  capacity,  but  of  that  fuming 
and  exaggerated  sort  which  belongs  to  all  persons  of  impetuous  tem- 
perament, and  but  comparatively  slight  reflective  powers.  Thus  it  is 
that  she  will  not  view  or  represent  things  as  they  are  or  were,  but  as 
they  might  be,  if  perfected  according  to  the  theory  of  their  existence. 
This  vice  of  writing  is  perceptible  in  every  sentence;  it  strengthens 
every  prejudice,  and  glows  in  every  description— one  cannot  read  a 
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page  without  feeling  its  offensiveness.  Nor  are  any  of  her  theories 
or  imaginings  supported  by  knowledge  or  ingenious  reasoning ;  she 
assumes  at  once  the  position,  and  having  done  so,  proceeds  equally 
erroneously  to  moralise  upon  it.  She  commences  with  a  lament  (ex- 
traordinary extent  of  Conservatism)  that  "  the  good  old  times  '*  of 
Elizabeth's  days  were  not  so  good  as  the  good  old  times  of  a  still  more 
remote  and  barbarous  period.  England  was,  however,  even  then,  a 
paradise  compared  to  wnat  it  is  now,  but  still  far  below  what  it  was 
before  the  revolutionary  reformation.  What  a  state  of  bliss  must  the 
ancient  Britons  have  enjoyed  before  that  ancient  reformer  Caesar 
enlightened  them,  and  the  Romans  taught  them  to  build  houses  and 
live  sociably  I 

But  in  the  whole  of  this  introductory  chapter  there  are  innumerable 
contradictions :  in  one  sentence  we  are  told  that  England  still  had 
immense  districts  of  barren,  sandy  heaths,  green  commons  of  prodi- 
gious extent,  or  bleak  dreary  moors  and  morasses;  and  yet  shortly 
after  that  it  was  then  "merry  England  ;'*  and  a  lament  is  uttered  that 
the  vile  hand  of  modem  improvement  has  interfered  with  these  "  bar- 
ren heaths  and  dreary  moors."  "  The  mysteries  of  those  dark,  gloomy 
moors,  as  seen  under  the  indigo  clouds  of  a  November  sky  (let  us  be 
thankful  we  still  have  gloomy  Novembers) — perplexed  as  they  were 
bt/  the  superstition  of  the  times  with  witches,  demons,  dwarfs,  and 
fairies — seemed  to  elevate  the  imagination."  If  this  were  so  (which 
we  by  no  means  believe)  it  surely  would  not  particularly  add  to  the 
merriment  of  the  a^e. 

We  are  also  told  it  is  impossibly  for  a  mind  of  any  imagination  not 
to  regret  in  this  picture  the  absence  of  the  monasteries.  "  The  magni- 
ficent abbey  situated  on  the  bank  of  some  gentle  (are  all  streams 
gentle?)  stream;  its  rich  meadow  covered  with  the  sheep  and  kine 
(for  the  use  of  self-denying  monks  1) ;  the  convent  bell  tolling  for 
evening  prayer  ;  the  beautiful  priory  ;  the  hermit's  silent  cell" — (what 
a  picture  for  Cremome  Gardens !) — ^had  all  disappeared.  Now,  it  so 
happens  that  the  minds  of  the  greatest  imagination,  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries,  never  expressed  any  regret  of  this  sentimental  kind. 
They  had  no  occasion  to  draw  fancy  portraits,  nor  did  their  truly 
imaginative  minds  raise  up  fictitious  impossibilities  to  weep  over  their 
destruction.  They  informed  the  real  with  their  intellectual  might, 
and  left  the  exciting  process  of  fanciful  exaggeration  to  the  authoresses 
of  the  Minerva  Press  school. 

This  enfeebling  inclination  to  draw  fancy  portraits  arises  from  the 
possession  of  the  same  kind  of  capacity  that  belongs  to  the  play- 
wrights of  the  Cobourg  theatre,  and  only  can  affect  weak  minds  that  are 
caught  by  the  commonest  symbols.  Here  again  we  have  "  the  monk 
in  his  long,  waving  garments,  book  in  hand,  the  type  of  a  life  of  con- 
templation ;  the  holy  nun — the  ancient  palmer— were  gone.  The  tide 
of  destruction  had  swept  over  all  this,  and  the  place  thereof  shall 
know  it  no  more."    Now  this  is  all  sentimentalizing  of  a  very  injurious 
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kind -^  those  who  know  any  thing  of  history  know  it  mM  false  aBd 
mideading.  The  gravest  docnments  tuffieiently  pny?e  the  ahsordity-of 
this  picture,  and  Ihree  hundred  years  before  we  know  it  was  «|aaHy 
false.  This  hidy  shonld  have  imd,  at  least,  the  Chronieles  of  fkneiyu 
de  Brakelond— translated  for  two  shillings*— where  she  would  yam 
that  ^  the  life  of  eontemplation**  was  fiUed  with  the  basest  wodiHy 
cares,  mnch  profl^acy,  and  very  little  or  no  true  religion,  the  Bame  of 
obsenre  saints  being  fre<]^ently,  and  that  of  the  Saviour  never,  alluded  to. 

What  fdth,  therefore,  can  we  have  in  any  work,  which,  tiKK^ 
dealing  with  fictitions  circumstances  sl»uld  be  true  in  spirit,  that  cma- 
mences  in  this  way.  In  fact,  this  book,  and  indeed  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing, is  utterly  false  in  spirit,  and  if  read,  should  only  be  read  lor  the 
story,  or  by  those  who,  forearmed  virith  knowledge,  cannot  be  nasled 
by  the  exaggerated  sentiment. 

The  very  epithets  are  misleading  ;  for  the  '*  noble  "  Knekoasasy  she 
refers  to  we  find  in  the  real  history  of  the  time  (with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions) was  made  up  of  duplicity  and  atrocity.  Murders,  both  pri- 
vate and  judidal,  were  constantly  occurring,  and  some  of  ^e  leading 
men,  for  instance,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Lord  Bacon,  were  so  vile 
that  they  could  not  have  escaped  the  extreme  penalties  of  the  law  in 
our  time,  as  indeed  they  scarcely  did  in  their  own. 

To  draw  a  correct  view  of  the  age,  and  to  dncriminate  between 
the  conventional  and  the  real  crimes  of  the  period  ;  to  show  the  effects 
of  laws  upon  society,  and  to  truly  contrast  the  two  eras,  were  a 
great  and  beneficial  task.  But  of  this  species  of  composition  the  writer 
has  no  idea.  She  has  conceived  an  admiration  for  certain  modes  of 
existence^— she  fancies,  or  pretends  to  fancy,  that  every  theoiy  is  re- 
duced to  practice;  and  trusting  to  this  unhappy  heat  of  mind,  repre- 
sents all  she  approves  couleur  de  rose,  and  all  she  does  not  in  the 
blackest  hue.  All  this  would  be  comparatively  harmless  if  she  were 
quite  a  Mrs.  Bean,  or  an  Anne  of  Swansea,  and  she  might  then  dip  her 
pen  in  gall — or  in  a  blacking  bottle — ^and  no  one  need  fear  ;  hut  «he 
has  education  (though  very  little  reading,  by  the  way,  of  the  EHiza- 
bethan  era) — she  has  also  some  powers  of  writing  ;  and  there  are  many 
persons  partially  and  imperfectly  instructed,  who  vrill  be  in  danger  of 
infection  from  her  notions,  and  of  being  misled  by  her  narrative.  It 
were  an  endless  task  to  point  out  the  errors  engendered  in  almost  every 
page  of  her  book.  We  cannot,  however,  resist  noticing  this.  In 
describing  Elizabeth  in  her  last  days,  she  says,  "  scarce  one  but  re^^red 
in  heart  9iat  aged  monarch,"  when  we  know  that  there  was  "  scarce 
one  "  but  kept  up  a  secret  and  almost  traitorous  correspondence  with 
her  expected  successor.  Her  most  confidential  minister  keeping  horses 
saddled  at  every  stage  to  Edinburgh  to  carry  the  joyful  news  of  her 
death  to  James. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  book  will  be  offensive  to  the  scholar  ateqnainted 

*  Whtttaker's  Popular  Library. 
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'With  €ie  miiitti^its  and  «e&timeitt8  atid  ideas  of  the  dose  of  the  16th 
centoTf .  The  eksmcters  ore  Tei^  ill  dtigtiised  mummers^  rigged  out  in 
the  dms  ^  that  pened,  hut  using  the  lai^guage  of  this ;  having  about 
-the  same  affinity  of  spirit  as  there  is  between  the  guests  of  a  fancy 
dress  ball  and  the  real  personages  they  seek  to  represent.  Had  the 
pare  pasMons  and  emotions  of  human  beings  been  shown  one  might 
^unpkasant  as  it  is)  haye  foigiyen  the  falsification  of  manners ;  but  as 
it  is,  there  is  bo  eompensation  of  the  kind.  The  common  drudging 
reader  who  wades  through  noyel  after  noyel  in  hopes  of  a  new  excite- 
ment will  find  but  little  of  eyen  that  kind  of  merit,  the  ambition 
to  be  historic  and  didactic  precluding  eyen  that  relief. 

It  may  be  supposed  Uiat  we  haye  a  prejudice  against  the  work,  but 
we  have  net  the  remotest  idea  who  is  the  writer  of  it.  We  only  per- 
ceiye  that  a  sentimental,  deluding,  and  enfeebling  class  of  fiction  is  gain- 
ing greund ;  and  feel  that  it  is  certainly  the  doty  of  all  those  solicitous 
for  the  promulgation  of  principles  beneficial  to  the  progress  of  the 
many  to  expose  and  denounce  it.  We  haye  already  said  that  the 
author  has  powers  and  capacities,  but  neither  will  ever  be  truly  service- 
able until  all  the  false  sentiment  is  abandoned,  and  human  character 
and  transactions  sue  depicted  in  their  just  relation  to  existence. 


Musings  op  a  Musician  :  a  Seariesof  Popular  Sketches  Illustrative  of  Musical 
Matters  and  Musical  People.  By  Henut  C.  Lunn,  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.     12mo.    L<ftidon  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Go. 

Tms  is  a  very  agreeable  book,  and  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be 
popul^.  The  young  author,  (we  believe  his  brother  is  the  author  of 
that  very  clever  volume  "Bizarre  Tales,")  has  an  agreeable  style, 
light,  flowing,  and  sensible,  bearing  a  family  resemblance  to  works 
already  known  to  the  world  as  connected  with  the  light  literature  of 
our  times. 

By  ihe  means  of  di^ogues,  occasional  scenes,  anecdotes,  a  little  dis- 
fi^tation,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  praoiical  and  theoretical  know- 
ledgO)  a  fE«at4eal  of  «oand  information  is  given  in  music.  The  subject 
too  is  treated  of  in  an  elevated  style,  not  as  a  mere  sensual  amusement, 
but  as  an  intellectual  art.  The  motive  for  writing  the  book  is  well 
sustained  and  developed,  which  was  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  the 
humanising  influence  he  believes  music  capable  of  exerting.  There 
will  be  found  hints  serviceable  to  all  classes,  both  to  those  who  have  to 
listen  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  to  perform,  and  to  the  latter,  e^e- 
cially  to  what  may  be  termed  the  domestic  amateurs,  we  would  parti- 
cularly recommend  the  second  essay  upon  the  music  of  society,  where, 
amoogst  many  pertinent  observations,  it  is  very  humanel)r  urged  that 
^'  it  is  true  that  in  the  present  day  all  ladies  can  play,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  they  can  all  read.    It  is  no  more  necessary  then,  that  a  young 
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lady  should  play  to  the  company  because  she  knows  her  notes,  than 
that  she  shomd  read  to  the  company  because  die  knows  her  letters." 

Did  our  space  permit  we  should  nave  liked  to  quote  ^^  The  Itinerant 
Musicians  "  of  the  town,  who  are  capitally  hit  off  from  "  the  man  with 
the  flute ''  to  ''  the  sentimental  man  with  the  white  apron."  The 
remarks  on  boarding-school  music  are  also  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
"  parents  and  guardians."  The  article  on  "  £nglish  operas  "  is  also 
equally  judicious,  and  indeed  all  the  papers  furnish  proofs  of  the 
author's  excellent  sense  and  knowledge,  and  his  agreeable  powers  cf 
style.  The  following  anecdote,  no  doubt  perfectly  true,  will  serve  to 
enliven  our  pages : — 

*'  To  show  the  utter  absurdity  of  these  'cues,'  and  the  total  want  of  bought 
with  which  many  Yocalists  will  learn  and  speak  them,  as  if  they  were  the 
finest  specimens  of  sentimental  writing  in  the  woiid,  I  recollect  an  instance 
of  a  theatrical  manager  who,  merdy  in  joke,  wrote  one  of  them  for  a  young 
lady  who  wished  to  introduce  the  song  <^  '  Kelvin  Grove,'  in  a  piece,  the 
scene  of  which  was  in  London.  The  '  cue,'  intended  as  a  jest,  i^'as  taken  by 
the  lady  in  earnest ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  author  of  it,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  piece  at  night,  when  she  was  deserted  by  her  lover,  and  repining 
at  her  destiny,  she  advanced  to  the  front  and,  with  a  solemn  expression  of 
countenance  said, '  I  can  bear  my  fate  no  longer.  Forsaken  hy  die  being  I 
adored,  what  care  I  now  for  the  glare  of  fashionable  life  ?  /  mil  go  down 
immediately  to  the  *  Black  Bull*  in  ffolbom,  cmd  hook  a  place  to  Kelvin 
^rove:  " 

But  to  prove  it  is  not  only  the  lightness  of  the  style  that  recommends 
the  work,  we  shall  add  the  following  just  and  sound  remark  : — 

«  Whilst  no  place  exists  where  the  finest  compositions  can  be  heard  by  all 
classes  for  a  sum  which  they  can  afford  to  pay,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that 
those  persons  who  undertake  to  supply  them  with  inferior  specimens,  should 
at  once  become  popular  with  the  public.  The  truth  is,  that  they  will  have 
music  of  some  kind,  and  if  dignity  in  the  art  can  only  be  preserved,  like 
game,  by  fairly  forbidding  the  common  people  to  approach  it,  let  those  who 
can  feast  upon  it  to  satiety,  at  least  do  so  without  laughing  at  the  coarse  fore 
of  their  less  fortunate  brethren.  The  really  intellectual  mind  is  ever  that 
which  sympathises  with  the  minds  of  others,  and  as  true  poetry  is  universal, 
so  does  the  true  poet  seek  his  own  gratification  by  drawing  within  his  magic 
influence  all  who  surround  him.  Beethoven  was  as  much  a  people's  com- 
poser as  Shakspere  was  a  people's  author  ;  and,  as  we  have  now  begun  to 
erect  statues  to  his  memory,  we  should  also  begin  to  reflect,  whether  the 
immortal  legacy  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  has  yet  been  applied  to  its 
proper  purpose." 

There  is  also  probably  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  following : — 

"  Why,  let  me  ask,  are  Beethoven's  piano-forte  senates  scarcely  ever  per- 
formed at  concerts  ?  Not  because  the  pubUc  do  not  like  to  liear  them,  but 
because  the  pianist  does  not  like  to  play  them.  Because  he  feels  that  tl>e 
audience  will  go  away  talking  more  of  Beethoven  than  of  himself;  and 
because,  Hke  the  great  actors  of  the  present  day,  he  will  insbt  upon  it  that 
the  creator  shall  invariably  be  secondary  to  the  executor." 
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Having  said  enoogfa,  as  we  hope,  to  indace  the  reader  to  seek  the 
work  itself,  we  shall  merely  add  that  the  comparatively  plain,  not  to 
say  humble,  way  as  regards  the  paper  and  the  printing,  in  which  it  is 
produced  will  be  taken  as  another  proof  that  the  author  trusts  to  the 
intrinsic  merit  to  make  its  way  with  "  a  judicious  "  public.  We  predict 
for  the  author  a  distinguished  place  amongst  the  writers  for  the  many, 
which  by  no  means  implies  that  he  should  be  neglected  by  those  who 
consider  thenuelves  of  the  choice  few. 


Chetstekdom  and  Heathendom  :  or,  Sound  and  Sense.     An  Allegory. 

]8mo.     London  :  John  Ollivier. 

Although  this  volume  is  written  in  a  form  and  st^le  of  language 
somewhat  obsolete,  and  too  apt  to  run  into  inflation,  it  is  worthy  of 
perusal.  It  is  the  product  of  one  who  has  investigated  the  condi- 
tion of  modem  society,  and  who  deeply  S3rmpathises  with  those  suffer- 
ing from  the  multitudinous  and  monstrous  wrongs  and  miseries  that 
almost  induce  a  crusade  against  what  is  termed  civilisation.  It  is 
appalling  to  consider  the  amount  of  agony  of  spirit  and  misery  of  body 
that  is  suffered  even  "  in  our  free  and  happy  country.'*  A  yearly  col- 
lection of  the  coroners'  inquests  alone,  would  produce  such  a  volume  of 
horrors  as  must  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  most  sensual,  and  even 
operate  on  the  indurated  feelings  of  the  sturdiest  disciple  of  Adam 
Smith  and  the  political  economists. 

The  Allegory  consists  of  the  visits  of  an  angel  in  search  of  Christi- 
anity amongst  the  dwellings  of  civilisation,  whence  an  opportunity  is 
taken  to  show  how  utterly  the  divine  spirit  of  religion  is  banished  from 
modem  society.  So  far  we  can  well  go  with  the  author  ;  but  if  indi- 
vidual religion  is  the  only  purifying  cure  for  social  evils,  what  is  to 
become  of  those  who  cannot  believe  ?  Or  again,  if  all  our  evils  arise 
from  a  Vant  of  proper  religion,  what  is  to  bring  about  that  blissful  uni- 
foimity,  which,  if  we  are  to  consider  the  innumerable  bulls  issued  by 
the  popes  in  their  most  dominant  days,  never  existed  for  a  single  month. 
We  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  little  work  is  the  product  of  an 
amiable  enthusiast,  who  considers  things  as  they  should  be,  with  too 
little  reference  to  what  they  aie.  It  breathes  a  strong  Young  England 
odour  in  every  page,  in  its  tendency  towards  and  indeed  advocacy  of  a 

Eaternal  government,  guided  and  informed  by  Christian  philanthropy; 
ut  this  is  a  system  which  has  singularly  failed,  sometimes  in  its  insuf- 
ficiency to  support  itself,  but  more  frequently  from  its  being  a  machine 
to  gratify  the  worst  vices  of  the  vilest  governors.  It  has  never  been 
advocated  in  England  since  the  days  of  "our  most  Christian  King" 
Charles  the  Second,  and  his  short-reigned  brother,  *' James  the  Second," 
when  every  virtue  was  outraged,  and  every  vice  that  bloodthirstiness, 
lust,  and  avarice  could  suggest  was  perpetrated.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  these  vices  formed  no  part  of  the  theory,  for  it  is  not  in  theories 
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¥iit  in  tlMir  redtlts  that  4lie  people  are  interested.  Tbeie  ave^  «l0(taiii 
quotations  ^pem  the  2%i6/«,  and  JS^i,  which  would  0e«m  to  Bftatk  the 
particular  creed  that  is  to  regenerate  society  as  the  Roman  Catholic. 
Now  to  seek  to  rodye  a  faith  in  what  has  lutkerto  signally  ^lod  is  a 
notion  that  sMmirs  too  mo^  of  the  fstnatic,  and  too  little  of  the  philo- 
sopher for  us.  The  old  cant  of  '*  power  for  the  few  to  be  held  )^  the 
good  of  the  many/'  is  a  dootiine  so  contradicted  in  practice  according 
to  the  history  of  the  whole  world,  that  we  suspect  a  newi^  species  of 
fanaticism  must  be  broached  to  catch  any  influential  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent or  future  generations.  That  the  present  state  of  society  is  produc- 
tive of  great  and  distressing  evils  we  freely  confess,  but  we  do  not 
think  a  return  to  barbarism  is  the  way  to  cure  them,  and  of  all  species 
of  barbarism  we  believe  priestcraft  and  kingcraft  to  be  the  most  inju- 
rious. They  might  be  neeessary  evils  in  the  pregreM  of  society,  but 
they  were  smd  are  always  evils,  and  while  common  sense  remains  a 
portion  of  human  nature,  and  the  moral  sense  is  not  utterly  depraved, 
we  have  every  &ith  that  society  will  cast  the  slough  of  her  disease,  and 
that  indeed  it  k  at  present  working  and  writhing  in  a  state  of  taansition 
to  health.  Such  notions  as  this  little  work  and  other  aimable  authors 
promulgate,  seem  to  us  like  the  injudicious  kindness  oftentimes  exer- 
cised towards  the  sick,  by  which  sweet  condiments  are  administered 
instead  of  wholesome  bitters  ;  nostrums  to  lull  not  cure  the  patient 
The  Appendix  contains  proofs  of  the  dreadfully  disorganised  state  we 
are  in,  and  the  vile  morals  that  still  influence  our  governors  as  regiy^ 
war  and  political  morality. 


Thirtt<-six  Nonconformist  Sonnets.    By  A  Young  Enolanbisr.    12mo. 

London :  Ayk>tt  &,  Jones. 

This  work  is  by  a  professed  Young  Englander,  but  one  of  a  different 
shade  of  creed  to  that  which  is  generally  supposed  to  inspire  the  muse 
of  this  new  political  sect.  This  is  an  Evangelical  Young  Englander, 
and  in  doubt  whether  Uie  Roman  Catholic  Young  Englander  will  not 
consider  the  assumption  of  his  party  name  as  an  i^urpaition.  In  the 
previous  work  ("Heathendom  and  Christendom,  an  Allegwy,")  we 
have  lamentations  that  the  "  Te  Deum  no  longer  rolls  in  i)eals  of  har- 
monious thunder  along  ihe  lofty  aisles,  and  swells  through  the  hi^ 
arched  portals;''  ^  present  "  )foung  Englander  "  comuMnees  in  the 
following  abrupt  stiam  ^- 

"  With  stealthy  mien  the  Babylonish  whore, 
dad  in  rich  garments,  treasure  in  her  hand. 
As  superstition  thickens  o'er  the  land, 
Comes  mym  her  lengthened  banishment  once  more. 

Upon  high  places  she  begins  to  stand, 
Asahe  was  wont  to  do  in  <hLys  of  yore.'' 
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In  ^e  ooe'>«¥0rk  we  Kavevalogistte  tliapsadiM  toffafnpden  lind  Pym ; 
in  tke  other,  -sly  reaarks  that  ship  inoney  w«b  a'  U«Ming,  and  the 
es&iee  and  ^iistom  dtttiefii  aevrse  to  the  poor. 

A«  we  ha^e  fomid  two  "  Young  Enghmdere  "  m  virnlwjtly  opposed 
to  Meach  other,  let  ns  hope  thero  may  he^  a  thini  ^set,  who,  without 
fanaticism  for  old  £aBtasti(j  fbrow,  and  with  a  firmer  and  higher  spirit, 
wotk  energetically  for  the  tpromnlgation  of  that  spirit  of  oniyenal 
jtiBtiee,  which,  by  a  wiser  distribution  of  the  goods  and  blessings  of  the 
earth,  will  |»oduee  a  state  of  society  accordant  with  the  nature  of  nan, 
and  the  position  he  holds  in  cueation. 

With  respect  to  the  literary  merits  of  these  thirty'-six  sonnets,  we 
€annot  say  they  are  in  general  above  the  average  of  those  produced  by 
students  acquainted  with  great  writers,  whose  formula  can  be  acquired, 
but  whose  powers  no  art  can  attain.  It  is  strange  that  such  perpetual 
reliance  should  be 'placed  on  a  form  of  versification,  a»d  that  so  many 
should  suppose  the  manner  and  not  the  matter  is  what  kindles  the 
spirit  of  the  reader.  There  are,  however,  occasional  gleams  of  poetry, 
and  we  may  cite  the  Sonnet  on  "  A  Ramble  upon  the  Chiltems,"  where 
a  fine  power  of  personification  is  shown  in  the  Hnes^- 

^'  R^t  in  tiie  quiet  which  lone  eve  distils 

O'er  the  fur  landscape,  glimmering  twilight  fills 
With  softened  radiance,  shadowy,  dusky,  gi'ey. 

The  pensive  eyes  of  stow  departing  day."  . 

For  a  gentleman  possessing  so  much  Christianity  there  is,  however,  a 
strange  inclination  towards  battle  and  blood-shedding. 


PoBMS  AND  BiiLADS.    ®y  JoHN  PuRCRis,  B  A.  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.     Medium  8vo.    London  :  W.  Smith. 

In  1839,  we  remember  a  volume  of  much  greater  bulk  than  the 
present  being  sent  to  us,  containing  "  a  Comedy  and  Miscellaneous 
Poems,  by  John  Purchas,  a  Rugbsean,"  in  which  were  indications  of 
a  pure  taste  and  a  power  of  versification,  joined  with  a  fervent  and 
enthusiastic  temperament.  The  "  Rugbsean"  has  now  duly  progressed 
to  a  "  Cambridgian  -^  and  as  he  has  grown  older  lie  has  grown  wiser. 
He  now  publishes  a  very  carefully-selected  number  of  his  verses  in  an 
unassuming  shape,  and  seeks  an  extended  popularity  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Smith's  popular  form,  giving  much  less  in  quantity, 
but  much  more  in  quality,  for  one  shilling,  than  he  did  before  for  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence.  The  present  "  Poems  and  Ballads"  consist  of 
iwenty-three  pieces,  all  pleasing  and  carefully  executed.  The  writings 
of  Tennyson  and  Browning  have  evidently  moulded,  probably  uncon- 
sciously, the  form  and  tone  of  his  ccmipositions.  There  is  a  similarity 
of  style  and  manner  to  these  true  poets,  without  anything  like  servile 
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imitation,  and  also,  happily  for  the  reader,  without  any  of  that  deca- 
dence into  folly  winch  too  often  characterises  the  followers  of  this  class 
of  poetry.  He  is  simple  and  unconstrained,  without  flatness  or  affecta- 
tion, and  sustains  his  flight,  low  and  short,  as  it  must  be  pronounced, 
with  a  firm  and  continuous  spirit.  After  reading  every  poem,  we  do 
not  know  that  we  can  rank  him  amongst  the  true  poets.  They  are  all 
interesting,  and  are  all  marked  with  purity  of  taste  and  vigour  of 
thought  and  feeling,  but  we  doubt  if  they  have  in  them  the  manifes- 
Ution  of  the  "  faculty  divine."  "  The  Poetess,"  and  "  The  Old  Man's 
Young  Wife,"  come  nearest  to  the  standard  he  himself  looks  to  ;  but 
we  nowhere  find  breaking  through  the  refined  and  "well  turned  lines," 
the  gleams  of  mingled  imagery  and  feeling  which  form  "  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  god" — ^nothing  like  what  he  himself  incorporates  from 
Tennyson. 

'*  And  much  I  mused  on  legends  quaint  and  old, 
Which  whilom  won  the  hearts  of  all  on  earth 
Towards  their  brightness,  even  cujlatne  draws  air  ; 
But  had  their  being  in  the  heart  of  man, 
As  lur  is  the  life  of  flame——" 

In  the  present  dearth,  however,  of  any  grand  manifestations  of 
poetry,  and  in  the  abundance  of  mawkish  imitation  and  sentimentality, 
we  welcome  ]Mr.  Purchas,  and  wish  him  well  on  his  pilgrimage. 


The  Use  of  the  Body  in  Relation  to  the  Mind.     By  George 

Moore,  M.D.    Longman. 

"VVe  feel  a  prepossession  that  in  mingling  together,  or,  in  fact,  attempt- 
ing to  define  what  cannot  be  clearly  and  definitely  shown  to  be  incon- 
trovertible, we  act  in  opposition  to  the  wisest  policy.  We  know  that 
the  body  is  subservient  to  the  will ;  we  know  that  the  nervous  system 
is  the  vehicle  of  sensation  ;  but  beyond  this  we  are  in  utter  darkness. 
We  cannot  discover  how  mind  acts  upon  matter  unless  we  can  make  it 
visible  or  tangible  in  some  form,  unless  we  know  its  nature.  We  are 
acquainted  with  the  instrument  and  its  workmanship,  but  of  the  moving 
power  we  know  nothing.  The  physical  and  spiritual  worlds  may  be  in 
perpetual  connexion,  but  the  one  partakes  not  at  all  in  the  nature  of  the 
other.  Here  then  lies  the  difficulty  in  a  work  like  the  present,  for 
what  is  truly  demonstrated  is  mingled  with  conjecture  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  become  confounded  together.  The  interpretation  put 
upon  the  known  and  visible  results  of  the  existing  system  which  it 
pleased  the  Supreme  Being  to  establish  in  the  mental  and  material  world, 
rather  in  accordance  with  this  imaginative  speculation  or  predisposition 
than  any  valid  deductions  from  premises  acknowledged  and  established, 
casts  over  the  whole  an  air  of  uncertainty  not  all  calculated  to  promote 
the  ends  of  truth. 
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There  is  much  good  writing'  and  interesting  reflection  in  this  work  ; 
it  shows,  too,  that  the  author  is   endowed  with  sound  professional 
knowledge,  but  there  are  many  thines  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  yield 
approval.    The  blending  together  religious  and  scientific  topics,  until 
one  seems  lost  in  the  other,  is  not  agreeable  to  good  taste,  many  of  the 
inferences  are  untenable,  and  we  feel  on  the  perusal  how  much  more 
desirable  it  is  that  we  should  see  everything  under  its  proper  aspect. 
There  is  an  attempt  to  assume  a  great  many  thin^  which  may  be 
justly  questioned,  particularly  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  arising  out  of 
an  incongruity  inevitable  in  a  work  upon  the  present  plan.    That  the 
author  is  imaginative  and  partial  in  some  respect  to  the  fanciful,  is 
plain  from  his  allusions  in  regard  to  mesmerism  and  to  phrenology, 
qualified  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  show  how  the  inclination  points. 
This  tendency  will  recommend  this  book  to  the  numerous  class  of 
readers  who  judge  from  first  impressions.     We  should  be  inclined  to 
think  it  would  have  an  extensive  circulation  if  only  on  this  account, 
knowing  that  it  is  the  way  of  the  many  to  take  their  notions  from 
impressions.    There  is  good  writing  and  much  knowledge  of  his  subject 
displayed  by  the  author.    He  seems  penetrated  with  a  true  sense  of 
religion  in  his  own  view  of  that  great  solace  of  humanity,  and  we  doubt 
not  he  is  in  earnest  in  all  he  says:     His  work  is  wrought  out  of  the 
truism  universally  acknowledged,  that  mind  influences  body,  although 
he  does  not  inform  us,  on  the  other  hand,  to  what  extent  the  body  influ- 
ences mind,  nor  to  what  an  amazing  degree  the  reciprocal  action  is 
undoubtedly  carried,  nor  how  far  body  and  mind  may  neutralise  each 
other.    Some  of  the  chapters  are  highly  interesting,  the  style  being 
uniformly  that  of  a  scholar,  the  intention  evidently  good,  the  work 
calculated  to  dispose  to  reflection  every  thinking  mind ;  yet  are  we  of 
opinion,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  there  is  a  want  of  demon- 
stration and  an  indefiniteness  perhaps  inseparable  from  such  an  under- 
taking, and  ingrained  in  the  complex  nature  of  a  subject  which  it  is  no 
doubt  a  merit  to  have  treated  so  well.     There  are  indeed  some  strong 
facts  deducible  by  analogies  which  are  set  forth  by  Dr.  Moore.     He  is 
particularly  just  when  speaking  of  the  effect  of  love  and  kindness  in 
stirring  the  soul  to  strong  and  enduring  effort ;  that  the  rod  does  not 
impart  principles  like  genUe  truth.   The  Brougham-sustained  workhouse 
system — we  believe  his  lordship  is  the  most  staunch  advocate  of  all 
objectionable  things  belonging  to  it — is  deeply  involved  in  the  quotation 
with  which  we  must  conclude.    It  is  only  one  of  many  cases,  we  have 
no  doubt,  occurring  often  under  a  system  where  profligacy  and  virtue 
are  placed  in  an  equal  companionship.    Imagine  a  brother  and  sister 
bom  of  better  times  left  orphans,  *'  with  none  to  love  but  each  other, 
and  then  singly  exposed  to  the  rufiianism  of  matured  vice  in  every  form 
which  the  crowded  union  house  can  afford,  naturally  learning  to  hate 
all  that  cold  kind  of  charity  which  they  witness  ;  and  usually  finding 
thieves  and  prostitues  with  more  heart,  and,  perhaps,  less  hypocrisy 
than  their  public  guardians,  they  are  readily  won  to  side  with  those 
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ontcasts  agaimi  Uitir  better  knowled|;«y  and  eveacy  now  and  then  a«to- 
niith  a»  by  precocious  fads  of  hardy  viciousness/*  Tkns  it  is  th^wbile 
erecting  penitentiaries  for.  criminals  on  one  hand^  we  multiply  inottftes 
for  them  with  the  other.  Under  what  head  in  the  category  of  om 
numerous  hypocrisiet  should  thia  glaring  mischief  range  ? 


Progression  by  Antagonism^  a  Theory  involving  ConsideratioiMi  toochudfi:. 
the  present  Position,  Duties,  and  Deetiny  of  Groal  Britain^  By  Loid 
Lindsay.    Murray. 

Wx  have  here  a  very  imaginatiye  theoiy  indeed  ;  b«t  the  best 
attempt  to  look  into  the  future  is  like  looking  down  a  dark  well,.\viuch 
may  contain  treasure  or  mephitic  air,  both  equally  beyond  the  power  of 
vision.  Lord  Lindsay  imagines  that  he  has  discovered,  in  this  his  theory 
of  "  Progression  by  Antagonism,"  a  sound  principle  in  which  slumbers 
in  embryo  the  future  destiny  of  his  country.  His  lordship  states  that 
he  has  a  conviction  of  its  general  correctness^  though  it  may  contain 
some  inaccujracies.  He  contends  that  the  forward  movement  produced 
by  antagonism  is*  a  general  law  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  in  the 
individual  and  universal  man,  as  well  as  in  other  oidefs  of  respionsible 
beings.  He  proceeds  to  make  his  ideas  good  by  a  diagffon  or  diftrt, 
serving  as  a  frontispiece^  which  must  be  seen  to  be  comprehended,  and 
by  showing  the  opponent  principlea  in  the  individual  UMn,  introduced 
by  the  fall  and  the  e^esda  that  more  immMediately  sueeeeded  it.  He 
then  proceeds  to  that  analysia  of  human  natui;ey  whidi  it  is  the  end  of 
the  book  more  immediately  to  devel<^.  The  universal  majt  reparesMbts 
human  nature  in  the  .aggregate  from  childhood  to  maturity.  The  world 
is  divided  into  three  graad  dispensations^  whidi  are  explained  in  asft 
historical  narrative  relative  to  many  nations,  of  aaeient  times.  TJungir 
go  by  antagomsmsr-God  isr  unity  and  also  multiplicity — We  ace  swed 
by  works,  but  also  by  faith — Catholicism  aad«meBarchy  are  theo^spnng. 
of  imagination,  protestantism  and  democracy  trace  their  genealogy  from 
reason.  In  En^sh  politics,  for  example,,  there  are  the  Norman  Tories, 
and  Saxon  Whigs^  the  one  high  church,  expressing  themselves  in  M^ 
church  latinised  English,  the  other  in  low,  are  antagonists ;  the  one 
congregating  in  the  country,  the  other  in  towns*.  In  this  way  his  lord- 
ship sees  two  contending,  elem^dts  in  all  sublunary  things.  Signs  of 
conQicts  he  observes  approaching  upon  this  principle— but  we  must 
refer  to  the  book  itself  for  a  full  statement  of  a  theory  possessed  of  a 
good  deal  of  ingenuity,  and  exhibiting  in  our  opinion  more  Leaining  and 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  noble  author  than  of  sound  philosophy.  In 
all  events,  if  his  lordship's  theory  be  but  a  crotchet,  it  displays  thoii^bt 
and  labour  deserving  an  attentive  perusal,  and  shows  that  he  is:  in  the 
habit  of  reflecting  upon  events,  which  seem  not  only  in  his  ownopinioii 
but  in  that  of  many  others,  to  be  progressing  towards  a  termination 
that  baffles  conjecture. 
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Fever  physiologically  considered  ;  Considerations  on  Yellow  Fetbb 
Typhus  Fbte%  Plaoue,  Cholera,  and  Sha  Scurvy,  Slc  By  David 
Mc  CosNSLL  BdBEDy  Esq.    CttnrchilL 

The  present  work  is  designed,  its  professional  author  tells  us,  to 
account  to  his  own  satisfaction  for  the  phenomena  of  fever,  and  to  settle 
with  himself  its  proper  mode  of  treatment.  Undoubtedly  the  informa- 
tion acquired  upon  me  spot  where  the  diseases  treated  of  are  occurring, 
gives  an  overwhelming  advantage  in  writing  upon  them,  and  this  we 
were  naturally  led  to  expect  from  the  present  work ;  but  we  cannot  say 
we  find  anything  very  novel  unfolded  in  its  pages.  The  class  of  disorders 
the  author  notices  he  deems  dependent  on  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the 
blood,  and  recommends  medicines  which  have  a  tendency  to  counteract 
that  state.  Bleeding  he  thinks  in  general  of  very  questionable  use ; 
but  there  is  no  actual  proof  given  of  any  decided  advantage  in  the 
treatment  recommended  by  well-vouched  cases,  in  which,  out  of  a  given, 
number,  more  than  the  customary  ratio  of  restorations  were  effected. 


A  Practical  Manual  of  Elocution  ;  embracing  Voice  and  Gesture. 
Designed  for  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges,  as  well  as  for  Private 
Teadiers.    By  Merrit  Caldwell,  A.M.,  Phi^elphia.    Soreis  and  Ball. 

This  is  an  American  publication,  in  which  much  pains  have  bees 
taken  to  meet  the  object  intended.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  prac- 
tical knowledge.  The  directions  respecting  the  oooduct  of  the  voice 
are  good^  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  of  their  efficiency  where 
there  is  natural  aptitude.  There  are  neat  wood  illustrations  of  the 
most  advantageous  attitudes  for  a  speaker,  and  the  reverse;  while 
cadence  is  explained  by  a  scale  resembling  that  of  music.  The  work  is 
ingenious  and  useful,  but  the  continued  advance  of  the  natural  over  the 
artificial  style  renders  some  portion  of  it  superfluous. 


Letters  from  Madras.    By  A  Lady.    Murray's  Home  and  Colonial 

Librai'y.    Murray. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  work,  written  with  great  ease,  full  of  vivacity, 
and  so  far  from  being  censurable  for  a  "  colloquial  familiarity  of  style," 
as  the  introduction  would  seem  to  imply,  that  this  very  style  consti- 
tutes a  great  part  of  the  charm  felt  upon  its  perusal.  These  letters  are 
written  by  a  young  married  lady,  who  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Madras  several  years  ago.  She  evidently  possesses  considerable  power 
in  catching  those  salient  points  observable  in  manners,  which  her  new 
locality  among  a  strange  people  furnished  in  abundance.  She  depicts 
life  accurately,  while  the  harmless  humour  of  her  descriptions  renders 
them  exceedingly  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  reader. 
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Her  husband  was  employed  in  a  judicial  capacity,  £rst  at  Rajamundry, 
from  whence  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Chittoor. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  lady  writer  of  these  letters  is  like 
lady  residents  in  general  who  are  domiciled  in  India.    She  enters  upon 
her  duties,  evidently  with  a  just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  her  position. 
She  is  no  exclusive  in  faith  or  sociality.     She  is  evidently  a  good  and 
accomplished  mother,  and,  premising  these  things,  her  heartiness  of 
spirit  m  her  descriptions  and  the  playfulness  of  her  humour  rest  upon  a 
solid  basis  of  sound  good  qualities.    She  describes  admirably ;  her  hits 
at  her  countrymen's  foibles,  and  her  laughable  descriptions  of  native 
manner,  chime  in  well  with  the  care  she  displays  about  the  welfare  of 
the  native  schools,  and  the  interest  she  takes  in  the  reading  rooms 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives.    She  is  a  naturalist  too,  and 
improved  her  opportunities  for  collecting  while  in  the  land  of  the  sun. 
Her  description  of  a  return  visit  paid  to  one  of  the  country  rajahs  is 
excellent.    From  the  nature  of  the  music  which  accompanied  him,  she 
gave  him  the  name  of  "  Penny  Whistle."     On  arriving  at  his  town  she 
describes  the  musical  instruments,  dancing-girls,  and  the  whole  scene 
of  her  reception,  as  too  absurd  for  gravity.  On  entering  the  palace  court, 
a  very  fine  elephant  made  his  salaam  to  them,  side  by  side  with  a 
wooden  rocking-horse  ;  the  court  was  filled  with  ra^ed  retainers  and 
fifty  dancing-girls,  "  all  bobbing  and  bowing,  salaaming  and  anticking, 
nineteen  to  the  dozen."     The  grotesque  habitation  is  w^ell  described, 
and  "  Penny  Whistle's"  collection  of  pictures,  in  reality  only  coloured 
prints  of  hares  and  rabbits.  Then  all  "  Penny  Whistle"  did  to  entertain 
his  guests,  and  the  person  of  his  immense,  feather-bed,  sphinx-faced 
wife,  so  finely  dressed,  are  well  hit  off.     But  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  the  descriptions  are  all  of  a  playful  character.     There  are  state- 
ments respecting  education,  the  missionaries,  and  the  progress  of  reli- 
gious instruction  full  of  starting  sense.     The  sentiments  of  the  people 
upon  topics  connected  with  their  own  or  their  christian  faith,  and,  we 
are  sorry  to  see  it,  statements  of  the  heavy  and  grievous  taxation  of  the 
natives,  a  feast  for  five  hundred  of  whom  which  she  gave  them  in  rice 
from  charity,  cost  but  a  guinea  and  half. 

The  insipidity  of  much  of  Indian  life  is  shown  up,  as  well  as  the 
vapid  character  of  conversation  in  general  in  that  emaciating  climate. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  social  life  of  India  has  its  bright  side. 
Speaking  of  one  place  she  observed  that  the  ladies  of  the  principal 
omcei*s  of  the  European  regiments  never  become  "  Indianized "  in 
manners  but  show  themselves  exceedingly  active  and  useful,  keeping 
up  schools  for  the  soldier's  children,  and  rendering  themselves  real 
blessings  to  this  poor  countrywoman.  But  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  our  good  opinion  of  the  letters  of  this  lively  and  accomplished 
writer. 


DOUGLAS  JERROLiyS 

SHILLING    MAGAZINE. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ST.  GILES  AND  ST.  JAMBS. 

BT  THE   EDITOR. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

**  What  is  it  you  look  at  so  earnestly  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Wilton  : 
and  Clarissa,  with  a  flushed  cheek,  placed  the  miniature  in 
her  bosom.  Snipeton  had  just  quitted  the  house — for  we  must 
take  back  the  reader  to  that  point  of  time — and  Clarissa  sat,  with 
her  heart  in  her  eyes,  gazing  at  the  youthful  features  of  her 
father.  As  she  looked,  with  fond  curiosity  comparing  those 
features,  in  their  early  bloom  and  strength,  tempered  with  gentle 
frankness  ;  as  she  gazed  upon  their  manly,  loving  openness,  and, 
with  her  memory,  evoked  that  melancholy,  care-worn  face,  that, 
smiling  on  nought  beside,^  would  always  smUe  on  her,  she  felt — 
she  shuddered — but  still  she  felt  anger,  bitterness  towards  her 
mother.  Her  eye,  reading  that  face,  could  see  where  pain  had 
given  a  sharper  edge  to  time  ;  could  see  where,  in  the  living  face, 
care  had  doubled  the  work  of  years.  Surely,  she  thought,  so  fair 
a  morning  promised  a  fairer  night.  That  glad  and  happy  day 
should  have  closed  with  a  golden  sunset,  touching  with  solemn 
happiness  aU  it  shone  upon,  as  slowly  from  the  earth  it  passed  in 
glory.  These  were  the  daughter's  thoughts  as  she  heard  her 
mother's  voice.  A  momentary  resentment  glowed  in  her  cheek- 
darkened  her  eyes. 

"  Clarissa !  " 

"  It  is  nothing — a — a  present  from  Mr.  Snipeton— from  my  hus- 

♦  Continued  from  p.  1 18,  Vol.  IV. 
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band/'  said  Clarissa  coldly.  Her  mother  took  her  hand  between  her 
own.  Affectionately  pressing  it,  and  with  aU  a  mother's  tenderness 
beaming  in  her  face— the  only  look  hypocrisy  could  never  yet 
assume — she  said,  "  It  is  well,  Clarissa — very  well.  It  makes  nie 
happy,  deeply  happy,  to  hear  you.  I  think  it  is  the  first  time 
you  have  said  '  husband.'  " 

"  Is  it  so  ?  I  cannot  tell.  The  word  escaped  me.  Yet  I — d 
— ^must  learn  to  speak  it.'' 

**  Oh,  yes,  Clarissa.  Make  it  the  musio  of  your  life  !  Think 
it  a  charm  that,  when  pronounced,  makes  all  earth's  evils  less — 
doubling  its  blessings.  A  word  that  brings  with  it  a  sense  of  joj  ; 
a  strength  ;  a  faith  in  human  existence.  A  word  that  may  doUie 
beggary  itself  with  content,  and  make  a  hut  a  templo.  You  may 
still  pronounce  it.  Oh,  never,  never  may  you  know  what  agony  it 
is  to  forego  that  word.  The  living  makes  it  a  blessing  ;  and  the 
dead  sanctifies  and  hallows  it." 

Clarissa  felt  conscience-sttittefi,  stung  with  remorse.  All  heed- 
lessly, cruelly,  she  had  arraigned  her  mother ;  thoughtless  of  the 
daily  misery  that  wore  her ;  regardless  of  the  peniteBce  Uiat 
corroded  and  consumed  her*  *'  Forgive  me/'  she  said ;  *'  forgive 
me,  mother.  I  will  lay  this  lesson  to  my  heart.  I  will  learn 
to  speak  ihe  word.  You  shall  still  teadi  me  its  siffitainiag  sweet- 
Bess/' 

*'  A  most  unfit  teacher  ;  most  unfit/'  said  the  mothtt*,  with  a& 
aj^aling  look  of  anguish.  **  Your  own  heart  will  best  instruct 
you."  And  then,  with  resolute  calmness^  she  asked :  **  What  is 
this  present  ?  " 

"  You  shall  not  know  to-day ;  by-and-by,  mother.  And  I 
have  a  present,  too,  for  you,"  said  Clarissa )  and  she  looked  se 
light,  BjD  happy,  that  her  mother  for  the  first  time  dared  to  hope. 
Did  the  young  victim  feel  at  length  the  wife  ?  Would  that  seem- 
ing life-long  sorrow  pass  away,  and  the  sunshine  of  the  heartbreak 
in  that  clouded  face  ? 

**  I  will  be  patient,  child  ;  nay*,  I  will  promise  what  you  will,  I 
feel  so  grateful  that  I  see  you  thus  cheerful— happy<  Shall  I  not 
say  happy,  Clarissa  f " 

**  Oh  yes ;  very  happy,"  answered  the  wife  ;  and  a  sudd^ 
pang  of  heart  punished  the  treason  of  the  lips.  '*  But  I  must  not 
be  idle  to-day,  I  have  so  much  to  do."  And  Clarissa  seated  her- 
self at  her  work  ;  and  the  mother  silently  occupied  h^rself^  Aad 
so,  hour  after  hour  passed,  and  scarce  a  word  was  spoken.     At 
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length  Dorothy  Vale,  with  noiseless  step  and  folded  arms,  stood  in 
the  room. 

*'  They  be  eome,"  said  Dorothy,  with  nnmoyed  face,  rubbing 
her  arms* 

"  Who  are  come  ?  *'  asked  Clarissa. 

'*  Why,  Becky  be  come,  and  a  man  with  her,"  answered 
Dorothy ;  and — it  was  strange — but  her  voice  seemed  to  creak 
with  supfpressed  anger. 

<'  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Clarissa  ;  "  telltiie  girl  to  come  to  me 
—directly,  Dorothy." 

Dorothy  stoed,  rubbing  her  withered  anns  with  renewed  pur- 
pose* Her  brow  wrinkled,  and  her  grey,  cold  eyes  gleamed, 
like  sharp  points,  in  her  head  ;  then  she  kughed.  '*  She  was 
brought  up  in  the  workhouse  ;  and  to  be  put  orer  my  head  !  Well, 
it  ^s  a  wmrld  !  The  workhouse  ;  and  put  over  my  head  !  "  Thus 
muttering,  she  left  the  room.  In  a  moment,  Becky — ^possessed 
with  delight,  swimming  in  a  sea  of  happiness — was  curtseying 
beft>re  her  new  mistress.  Now,  were  we  not  assured,  past  all 
error,  tl^t  it  was  the  same  country  weneh  that  half  laughed  at, 
half  listened  to,  tlK  ^tteries  of  the  deceitful  Gmn,  we  should  deny 
her  identity  with  that  radiant  pieee  of  flesh  and  blood,  that,  glowing 
with  felicity,  bobbed  and  eontinuaOy  bobbed  before  Mrs.  Snipetc«» 
Certainly,  there  is  a  subtle  power  of  refinement  in  happiness ;  a. 
something  elevating,  purifying  in  that  expansion  of  die  heart. 
Sudden  bliss  invests  with  sudden  grace ;  and  gives  to  homeliness, 
itself  a  look  of  sweetness.  The  soul,  for  a  brief  time,  flashes  forih 
with  brighter  light ;  asserting  itself — as  human  pride  is  sometimes 
apt  to  think — in  the  vulgarest,  oddest  sort  of  people.  And  so  it 
was  with  Becky.  To  be  sure,  all  the  way  frem  St.  Mary  Axe — 
banging,  and  sometimes  at  puddles  and  crossings,  with  all  her 
weight  on  the  arm  of  St.  Giles,  she  had  felt  the  refining  process 
hinted  at  above.  St.  GKles  had  talked  on  what  he  thought 
indifferent  matters  ;  but  the  weather,  the  shops,  the  passers-by — 
whatever  his  silver  tongue  dwelt  upon — ^became  objects  of  the 
dearest  interest  to  the  hungry  listener  ;  who  now  laughed,  she 
knew  not  why,  from  her  over-brimming  heart ;  and  now  had  much 
ado  to  check  her  tears,  that — she  knew  it — ^had  risen  to  her  eyes, 
and  threatened  to  flow.  She  walked  in  a  region  of  dreams  ;  and 
intoxicating  nrasic  broke  at  every  footstep.  Could  it  be  true — 
could  it  be  real — that  that  wayfaring,  wretched  man ;  that  unhappy 
creature,  with  all  the  worid  hooting  at  him,  chasing  him  to  destrue- 
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tion,  like  a  rabid  cur,  that  vagabond,  to  a  suspicious  world,  dyed 
in  murderous  blood,  was  the  trim,  handsome — to  her,  how  beau- 
tiful ! — ^young  fellow  walking  at  her  side  ;  and  now  and  then 
smiling  so  kindly  upon  her  that  her  heart  seemed  to  grow  too  big 
with  the  blessing  ?  And  oh — extravagant  excess  of  happiness ! — 
he  was  to  bo  her  fellow-servant  !  He  would  dwell  under  the 
same  roof  with  her !  Now  she  was  steeped  in  bliss  ;  and  now, 
a  shadow  fell  upon  her.  Yes  :  it  could  not  be.  The  happiness 
was  too  full ;  all  too  complete  to  endure. 

And  yet  the  bliss  continued — nay,  increased.  Mrs.  Snipeton, 
that  creature  of  goodness  ;  that  angel  of  Becky's  morning  dreams 
— ^gave  smiling  welcome  to  her  new  handmaid  ;  greeted  her  with 
kindest  words  ;  ^nd,  more  than  all,  looked  cordially  on  St.  Giles, 
who  could  not  remain  outside,  but  sidled  into  the  room  to  pay  his 
duty  to  his  handsome  mistress.  The  sweetness  with  which  she 
spoke  to  both  seemed  to  the  heart  of  Becky  to  unite  both.  The 
girPs  affection  for  St.  Giles — until  that  moment,  unknown  to  her  in 
its  strength — appeared  sanctioned  by  the  equal  smiles  of  her  lady. 

At  this  juncture,  a  new  visitor — ^with  a  confidence  which  he  was 
wont  to  wear,  as  though  it  mightily  became  him — entered  the 
room,  passing  before  the  slow  domestic,  leisurely  bent  upon  herald- 
ing his  coming.  Mr.  Crossbone  was  again  in  presence  of  his 
patient ;  again  had  his  finger  on  her  pidse  ;  again  looked  with 
professional  anxiety  in  Mrs.  Snipeton' s  face;  as  though  his  only 
thought,  his  only  mission  in  this  world  was  to  continually  act  the 
part  of  her  healing  angel.  "  Better,  much  better,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Snipeton.  Yes  ;  we  shall  be  all  right,  now ;  very  soon  all  right. 
And  I  have  brought  you  the  best  medicine  in  the  world.  Bless 
-me  !  " — and  Crossbone  stared  at  Becky — '*  the  little  wench  from 
ilie  Dog  and  Moon." 

**  Lamb  and  Star,  sir,"  said  Becky.  **  Wonder  you  Ve  forgot 
the  house,  sir  ;  wonder  you  Ve  forgot  Mrs.  Blick  and  all  the  babies." 

**  I  think  it  was  the  Lamb  and  Star,"  said  Crossbone  ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  the  apothecary  had  already  promised  him- 
self a  carriage  in  London,  can  we  wonder  that  he  should  have 
forgotten  the  precise  sign  ;  that  he  should  have  forgotten  the  poor 
children  (weeds  that  they  were)  who  owed  to  him  an  introduction 
into  this  over-peopled  world  ?  "  You  are  a  fortunate  young  woman, 
that  you  have  been  promoted  from  such  a  place  to  your  present 
service.  One  dkways  has  one's  doubts  of  the  lower  orders  ;  never- 
theless, I  hope  you'll  be  grateful."  And  the  apothecary  looked 
'^e  patron. 
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"I  hope  she  ool,"  said  Dorothy,  with  a  sneer;  and  as  she 
turned  from  the  room,  she  went  muttering  along — "  She  was  bom 
in  the  workhouse,  and  to  be  put  over  my  head." 

"  I  have  great  faith  in  Becky  ;  she  '11  be  a  good,  a  prudent 
girl ;  I  am  sure  of  it.  You  may  go  now,  child,  to  Dorothy. 
Bear  with  her  temper  a  little,  and  soon  she*ll  be  your  friend.'* 
And  with  this  encouragement,  Becky  left  her  mistress,  seek- 
ing the  kitchen,  hopeful  and  happy,  as  pilgrims  seek  a  shrine. 
In  a  moment  she  had  resolved  with  herself  to  be  a  wonder 
of  fidelity  and  patience.  And  then  for  Dorothy,  though  the 
girl  could  not  promise  herself  to  love  her  very  much,  nevertheless^ 
she  determined  to  be  to  her  a  pattern  of  obedience.  **  She  may 
walk  over  me  if  she  likes,  and  I  won't  say  nothing,"  was  Becky's 
resolution  ;  should  Dorothy,  from  the  capriciousness  of  ill- 
temper,  resolve  upon  such  enjoyment ;  walking  over  people,  giving 
at  times,  it  must  be  owned,  a  strange  satisfaction  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  human  heart.  Now  Becky,  though  she  had  at  least  nine 
thousand  out  of  the  nine  thousand  and  three  good  qualities  that, 
.according  to  the  calculation  of  an  anonymous  philosopher,  fall, 
a  natural  dower,  to  the  lot  of  woman,  was  not  ordinarily  so  much 
distinguished  by  meekness  as  by  any  other  of  the  nameless  crowd 
of  good  gifts.  Ordinarily,  any  attempt  "  to  walk  over  her,"  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  the  stoutest  pedestrian ; 
but  Becky  was  mollified,  subdued.  Her  heart  was  newly  opened, 
and  gushed  with  tenderness.  She  felt  herself  soothed  to  any 
powers  of  endurance.  The  house  was  made  such  a  happy,  solemn 
place  to  her  by  the  presence  of  St.  Giles.  He  would  live  there  : 
he  would  be  her  daily  sight ;  her  daily  music  ;  and  with  that 
thought,  all  the  world  might  walk  over  her,  and  she  would  not 
complain  the  value  of  a  single  word.  She  was  astonished  at  her' 
own  determined  meekness  ;  she  could  never  have  believed  it. 
f  I."  And  Mr.  Snipeton — excellent  man  ! — ^has  hired  you  ?"  And 
Crossbone  looked  up  and  down  at  St.  Giles.  **  I  trust,  young 
man,  you'll  do  no  discredit  to  my  good  word.  It 's  a  risk,  a  great 
risk,  at  any  time  to  answer  for  folks  of  your  condition  ;  but  1 
have  ventured  for  the  sake  of — of  your  poor  father."  St.  Giles 
winced.  •*  I  hope  you'll  show  yourself  worthy  of  that  honest 
man.  Though  he  was  one  of  the  weeds  of  the  world,  neverthe- 
less, I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  Fd  have  trusted  him  with  untold 
gold.  So,  you  '11  be  sober  and  attentive  in  this  house  ;  study  the 
interests  of  your  master,  the  wishes  of  your  exceftnt  mistress  who 
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BtftDclB  before  joa  ;  and,  yes,  you  H  ^Ibo  coBtiiiue  to  be  kind  to 
your  mother.  And  now,  you  'd  better  go  sad  look  to  the  h(n*se 
that  I  Ve  left  at  the  garden  gate.*'  St.  Giles,  glad  of  the  dis- 
missal,  hurried  from  the  room.  He  had  coloured  and  looked  con- 
fused, and  shifted  so  uneasily  where  he  stood,  that  he  feared  hiB 
mistress  might  note  his  awkwardness  ;  and  thus  suspeet  him  for  the 
lies  of  ^e  apothecary — for  whom  St.  Giles,  in  the  liberality  of  his 
shamefacedness,  blushed  exceedingly.  Great,  however,  was  the 
serenity  of  Orossbone  on  all  such  occasions.  Indeed,  he  took  the 
same  pleasure  in  falsehood  as  an  epicure  receives  from  a  well- 
seasoned  dish.  He  looked  upon  lies  as  the  pepper,  the  spices  of 
daily  life  ;  they  gave  a  relish  to  what  would  otherwise  be  flat  and 
insipid.  Hence,  he  would  now  and  then  smack  his  lips  at  a 
bouncing  flam,  as  though  throughout  his  whole  moral  and  physical 
anatomy,  he  hugely  enjoyed  it :  flourished,  and  grew  fat  upon  it. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Snipeton — Mrs.  Wilton,  yndi  your 
leave,  I  'U  talk  a  little  with  my  patient,"  and  Orossbone,  with  ml 
imperious  smile,  waved  his  hand  towards  the  door.  Mrs.  Wilton 
stirred  not  from  her  sewing  ;  said  not  a  word  ;  bat  looked  full  in 
the  face  of  her  daughter. 

**  Oh  no  ;  certainly  not,"  said  Clarissa  ;  **  Mrs.  Wilton  has  had 
too  much  trouble  with  her  invalid,  to  refuse  to  listen  to  any  further 
complaints ;  though,  indeed,  sir,'*  said  Clarissa  significantly,  ''I  fear 
'tis  your  anxiety  alone  that  makes  them  so  very — ^very  dangerous." 

**  Ha  !  my  dear  madam.  You  are  not  aware  of  it — patientj^ 
ani't  aware  of  it — perhaps  it  is  wisely  wdered  so— but  the  eye  of 
the  true  doctor  can  see,  madam — can  see."  "^ 

"  Pray  go  on,  sir,"  said  Clarissa ;  and,  Orossbone,  a  little 
puzzled,  needed  such  encouragement. 

**  Why,  at  this  moment,  madam  '* — said  the  apothecary, 
suddenly  breaking  new  ground — "at  this  n^ment,  were  yom 
turned  to  glass,  to  transparent  glass,  I  cwfld  not  more  plainly 
observe  the  symptoms  that,  as  you  say,  I  exaggerate.  And  ife 
fact,  to  the  true  physician,  the  human  anatomy  is  glass — nothing 
but  glass  ;  though,  of  course,  we  must  not  to  the  timid  and 
delicate  reveal  every  disease  as  we  behold  it.  However,  I  have 
brought  with  me  the  most  certain  remedy.  Safe  and  speedy, 
I  assiu'e  you." 

And  with  such  erudite  discourse  did  Crossbone  strive  to  enter- 
tain his  patient  ^who  endured,  with  fullest  female  resignation,  the 
learning  of  the  ooctor. 
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St,  Giles,  leaving  the  bouse,  hurried  through  the  garden  to 
t0.ke  <}harge  of  the  horse.  Arrived  at  the  gate,  he  saw  the 
animal  led  bj  a  man  down  the  road,  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  house,  than  was  necessary  for  mere  exeroise.  Immediately 
he  ran  off,  calling  to  the  fellow  who  led  the  animal  >  hut  the 
man,  although  he  slackened  his  pace,  never  turned  his  head  or 
answered  a  syllable.  *'  Hallo,  my  man !  "  oried  St.  Giles, 
*'  where  are  you  leading  that  ?  **— and  then  he  paused  ;  for  Tom 
Blast  slowly  turned  himself  about,  and  letting  the  bridle  fall  in 
his  arms,  stared  at  the  speaker. 

'*  Why,  what 's  the  matter,  mate  ?  I  'm  only  taking  caro  o' 
the  gentleman's  horse  ;  jest  walking  him  that  he  mayn't  catch 
oold.  You  don't  think  I'd  steal  him,  do  you  ?  "  asked  Blast, 
winking, 

*'  Wbat-^what  brings  you  here  again,  Blast  ?  "  stammered  St* 
Giles,  scarce  knowing  what  he  said* 

"  What  brings  me  here  ?  Why,  bread  brings  me  here.  Bread 
o'  any  sort,  or  any  colour  ;  dry  bread  at  the  best ;  for  I  can't  get 
it  buttered  like  some  folks.  Well,  it's  like  the  world.  No 
jespect  for  old  age,  when  it  walks  arm  in  arm  with  want ;  no 
hcmour  or  nothin'  o'  that  sort  paid  to.grey  hairs,— when  there's 
no  silver  in  the  pocket.  Well,  I  must  say  it — I  can't  help  it, 
tho'  it  goes  to  my  art  to  say  it, — ^but  the  sooner  I  'm  out  o'  this 
world  the  better,  for  I'm  sick  of  men.  Men  !  They're  wipers 
with  legs,"  and  the  inimitable  hypocrite  spoke  with  so  pauch 
passion,  so  much  seeming  sincerity,  that  St.  Giles  was  for  a 
moment  c(Hifo9nded  by  a  vague  sense  of  ingratitude  ;  for  a 
moment  he  ceased  to  remember  that  the  old  crime-grained  man 
before  him  had  been  the  huckster  of  his  innocence,  his  liberty, 
•^^had  made  him  the  baimed  creature  that  he  was,  breathing  a  life 
of  doubt  and  terror. 

"What  do  you  wajit?  What  will  satisfy  you?  "  asked  St 
Giles  despairingly. 

**  Ha !  now  you  talk  with  some  comfort  in  your  woice.  What 
will  satisfy  me  ?  There  is  some  sense  in  that.  Now  you  remind 
me  of  a  little  boy  that  was  the  apples  of  my  eyes,  and  would  have 
been  the  very  likes  o'  you,  but^^-well,  I  won't  talk  of  that,  for  it 
always  makes  my  throat  burn,  and  makes  the  world  spin  round  me 
like  a  top.  I  don't  wa^t  much.  No :  I  've  outlived  all  the  rubbish 
and  gingerbread  of  life,  and  care  for  nothing  but  the  simple  splids. 
It's  a  wonder,  young  man,  what  time  does  with  us.     How,  as  I 
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may  say,  it  puts  spectacles  to  our  eyes,  and  makes  us  look  into 
mill-stones.  What  will  satisfy  me  ?  Well,  I  do  tkink  I  could 
go  to  the  grave  decent  on  a  guinea  a  week." 

**  Very  likely ;  I  should  think  so,"  said  St.  Giles. 

**  A  guinea  a-week,  paid  reglar  on  Saturdays.  For  regiarity 
douhles  the  sum.  I  might  ha'  savf^  as  much  for  my  old  age, 
for  the  money  that's  heen  through  my  hands  in  my  time.  Only 
the  drawback  upon  thieving  is  this,  there's  nothing  certain 
in  it.  No  man,  let  him  be  as  steady  as  old  times,  no  man  as  is  a 
thief"-^ 

"Hush!  somebody  may  hear  you,"  cried  St.  Giles,  looking 
terrified  about  him. 

*'  I'm  speakin'  of  a  man's  misfortun,  not  his  fault,"  cried  the 
immovable  Blast ;  ^'  no  man  as  is  a  thief  can  lay  up  for  a  decent 
old  age.  Have  what  luck  we  wiU,  that's  where  the  honest  fellars 
get  the  better  on  us.  And  so  you  see,  instead  o'  having  nothin  to 
do  but  smoke  my  pipe  and  go  to  the  public-house,  I*m  obligated 
iu  my  old  age  to  crawl  about  and  hold  horses,  and  do  anything  ; 
and  anything  is  always  the  worst  paid  work  a  man  can  take 
money  for.  Now,  with  a  guinea  a  week,  wouldn't  I  be  a  happy, 
quiet,  nice  old  gentleman !  Don't  you  think  it's  in  me,  eh,  young 
man  ?  " 

**  I  wish  you  had  it,"  said  St.  Giles.  **  I  wish  so  with  all  my 
heart.     But  give  me  the  bridle." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Blast.  "  How  do  I  know  you  was  sent 
for  the  horse  ?     How  do  I  know  you  mightn't  want  to  steal  it?  " 

<*  Steal  it !  "  cried  St.  Giles,  and  the  thought  c^  the  past  made 
him  quiver  with  indignation. 

**  Why,  horses  are  stole,"  observed  Mr.  Blast,  with  the  serenity 
of  a  philosophical  demonstrator.  **  Look  here,  now :  if  I  was  to 
give  up  this  horse,  what  hinders  you — I  dont  say  you  would  do  it 
— ^but  what  hinders  you  from  taking  a  quiet  gallop  to  Smithfield, 
and  when  you  get  there,  selling  him  to  some  old  gentleman  and" — 

**  Silence  !  Devil!  beast !  "  exclaimed  St.  Giles,  raising  his 
fist  at  the  tormentor. 

"No,  no  ;  you  don't  mean  it," — said  Blast — "you  wouldn't 
hit  a  old  man  like  me,  I  know  you  wouldn't.  'Cause  if  you  was 
only  to  knock  me  down,  I  know  I  should  call  out,  I  couldn't  help 
myself.  And  then,  somebody  might  come  up ;  p'raps  a  constable  ; 
and  then — oh !  I  'm  as  close  as  a  cockle  with  a  secret,  I  am,  when 
I  'm  not  put  upon,  but  when  my  blood 's  up, — ^bless  your  soul,  I 
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know  my  weakness,  I  *d  hang  my  own  brother.  I  should  be  very 
sorry,  in  course,  arterwards  ;  but  he  *d  swing — as  I  ''m  a  living 
sinner,  he  'd  swing,"  and  Blast,  as  he  stared  at  St.  Giles,  gently 
smacked  his  lips,  and  gently  rubbed  his  palms  together. 

**  I  ask  yom*  pardon  ;  I  didn't  know  w^at  I  said.  Here  *s  a 
sliilling  ;  now  give  me  the  bridle,"  said  St.  Giles. 

**  I  s'pose  it 's  all  right,"  said  Blast,  rendering  up  his  charge, 
and  significantly  eyeing  the  coin.  **  I  s'pose  it 's  all  right  ;  but 
only  to  think  of  this  world !  Only  to  think  that  you  should  give 
me  a  shilling  for  holding  a  horse !  Well,  if  a  man  could  only 
know  it,  w^ouldn't  it  break  his  heart  outright  to  look  at  the  bits  o' 
boys  that  afore  he  died,  would  be  put  clean  over  his  head  ?  It  *s  a 
good  shillin*,  isn't  it?  " 

**  To  be  sure  it  is  ;  and  an  honest  one,  too,"  said  St.  Giles. 

"  Glad  to  hear  that :  tho'  I  don't  know  it  will  go  a  penny  the 
further.     I  wish  the  colour  had  been  yellow,  eh  ?  " 

"I  wish  so,  too,  for  your  sake.  Good  day,"  and  St.  Giles 
sought  to  shake  his  evil  genius  off. 

**  I  'm  in  no urry.  Time  's  no  good  to  me:  you  may  have  the 
pick  of  any  of  the  four-and- twenty  hours  at  your  own  price,"  said 
Blast,  following  close  at  his  side.  **  And  so,  they  Ve  turned  you 
over  from  St.  James*s-square  to  the  old  money-grubber  ?  Well, 
he  's  very  rich  ;  though  I  don't  think  the  sops  in  the  pan  will  be 
as  many  as  you  'd  been  greased  with  at  his  lordship's.  For  all 
that,  he 's  very  rich  ;  and  you  wouldn't  think  what  a  lot  of  plate 
the  old  man  's  got." 

**  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  asked  St.  Giles. 

**  I  dream 'd  it  only  last  night.  I  had  a  wision,  and  I  thought 
that  the  mother  of  little  Jingo  " — 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,  man — don't  talk  of  it,"  exclaimed  St.  Giles, 
"  I  won't  hear  it." 

**  I  must  talk  on  it,"  said  Blast,  sidling  the  closer,  and  striding 
as  St.  Giles  strode.  **  I  must  talk  on  it.  It  comforts  me.  I 
dreamed  that  the  poor  soul  come  to  me,  and  told  me  to  follow  her, 
and  took  me  into  old  Snipeton's  cottage  there,  and  showed  me  the 
silver  tankards,  and  silver  dishes,  and  even  counted  up  the  silver 
tea-spoons,  that  there  was  no  end  of ;  and  then,  when  she  'd  put 
all  the  plate  afore  me,  she  vanished  off,  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
it.     In  course  you  know  what  followed." 

"  I  can  guess,"  groaned  St,  Giles. 

^*  How  rich  I  was  while  I  was  snoring,  last  night ;  and  when  I 
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woke  I  was  fts  poor  as  goodaets.    But  somehow,  my  dream 's 
fell  true — i  can't  help  thinking  it — since  I  Ve  fell  in  with  jou.** 

''How  so,  man?  What  have  I  to  do  with  Mr.  Snipetoa** 
plate,  hut  to  see  nohodj  steals  it  ?*'  said  St.  Giles,  firmly. 

<'  To  he  sure  ;  and  yet  when  there 's  so  much  bUy^  ahout,  and 
a  guinea  a  week*-well,  I  '11  say  a  pound,  then — a  pound  a  week 
would  make  a  fellow-cretur  happy,  and  silent  for  life-^I  said, 
silent  for  life  ** — 

St.  Giles  suddenly  paused,  and  turned  full  upon  Blast*  '^  Go 
your  ways,  man — go  your  ways.  Silent  <»  not  silent,  you  do  not 
frighten  me.  What  I  may  do  for  you,  I  'U  do  of  my  own  free 
wiU,  and  with  my  own  money,  such  as  it  is.  And,  after  all,  I 
think  'twill  serve  you  better  to  hold  your  tongue,  than  "— 

"  I  wouldn't  kill  the  goose  for  all  the  eggs  at  once,"  said  Blast, 
grinning  at  the  figure. 

St.  Giles  felt  deadly  sick.  He  had  thought  to  brave — defy  the 
ruffian  ;  but  the  power  of  the  villain,  the  fate  that  with  a  word  he 
could  call  down  upon  his  victim,  unnerved  him.  *8t,  Giles,  with 
entreating  looks,  motioned  him  away  ;  and  Blast  leering  at  him, 
and  then  tossing  up  the  shilling  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  passed 
on,  leaving  St.  Giles  at  the  garden  gate,  where  stood  Clarissa* 
brought  thi»re  by  the  earnest  entreaties  <^  Orossbone,  to  view  the 
horse— the  wondrous  steed  that  was  to  endow  its  mistress  with 
new  health  and  beauty. 

**  You  may  see  at  a  glance»  madam,  th^e  's  Arab  blood  in  the 
thing  ;  and  yet  as  gentle  as  a  rabbit.  Young  man«  just  put  her 
through  her  paces.  Bless  you !  she  'd  trot  over  eggs,  and  never 
crack  'em.  A  lovely  mare  1  "  cried  Orossbone,  "  sll  her  bratbers 
and  sisters,  I  'm  assured  of  it,  in  the  royal  stables." 

"  I  'm  afraid,  too  beautiful — ^much  too  spkited  for  me,  sir,"  said 
Clarissa,  as  St.  Giles  ambled  the  creature  to  and  fro.  Ere,  how*- 
ever,  Orossbone  could  make  reply — assuring  the  lady,  as  he  pro- 
posed to  do,  that  she  would  sit  the  animal  as  securely  and  withal 
as  gracefully  as  she  would  sit  a  throne, — Mr.  Snipetcm,  full  of  the 
dust  and  cobwebs  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  trotted  to  the  gate.  His  first 
feeling  was  displeasure,  when  he  saw  his  wife  exposed  beneath  the 
open  sky  to  the  h(M  looks  of  any  probable  pas«enger  ;  and  thea 
1^  turned  such  a  kind  and  cordial  face  upon  him,  that  for  tha 
happy  moment,  he  could  have  wished  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth 
spectators  of  her  beauty,  beaming  as  it  did  upon  her  glorified 
husband.     It  was  plain ;  love  so  long  dormant,  timid  within  her 
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bosom,  DOW  flew  boldlj  to  her  ejee,  and  curved  her  lips,  with 
fondest  looks  and  sweetest  smiles  for  her  wedded  lord.  We  hare 
before  declared  tiiftt  SnipeUm  had  an  intimate  acquainttuice  with 
his  own  u^iness :  unlike  so  manj  who  carry  the  disadvantage 
with  them  through  life,  yet  are  never  brought  to  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  it,  Snipeton  knew  his  plainness^:  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  mirrors  to  surprise  and  annoy  him.  And  yet,  in  his  old  age,  he 
would  feel  as  though  his  ugliness  was,  by  some  magic  lessened, 
nay,  refined  into  comeliness,  when  his  wife  smiled  upon  him.  His 
face,  for  the  time,  seemed  to  wear  her  light.  And  thua  did 
this  new  belief  in  her  affection  give  the  old  man  a  certain  faith 
in  hifl  amended  plainness ;  as  though  beauty  beautified  what  it 
loved. 

'^  Them»  Mr.  Snipeton— there 's  a  treasure.  A  lovely  thing, 
eh  ?  "  ened  the  triumphant  Orossbone. 

**  Very  handsome,  very  ;  but  is  she  well  broken — ^is  she  quite 
safe  ?  "  said  Snipeton,  looking  tenderly  at  his  wife. 

**  A  baby  might  rein  her.  No  more  tricks  than  a  judge  ;  no 
more  vice  than  a  lady  of  quality." 

**  Humph  !  ••  said  Snipeton,  dismounting,  and  giving  his  horse 
to  St.  Giles.  "My  dear,  you  will  catch  cold."  And  then  the 
ancient  gentleman  placed  his  arm  around  his  wife's  waist,  and  led 
her  from  the  gate  ;  Crossbone  following,  and  staring  at  the  endear- 
ment with  most  credulous  looks.  It  was  so  strange,  so  odd  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  Snipeton  had  taken  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty  with 
the  lady  of  the  house.  And  then  the  apothecary  comforted  him- 
self with  the  belief  that  Mrs.  Snipeton  only  suffiM-ed  the  tenderness 
for  the  sake  of  appearances :  no  ;  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  know 
she  could  not  love  the  man.  *'  And  your  new  maid  is  come  ? 
She  seems  simple  and  honest,''  said  Snipeton. 

**  Oh  yes  :  a  plain,  good-tempered  soul,  that  will  exactly  serve 
us,"  answered  Clarissa. 

"Very  good — very  good."  And  Snipeton  turned  into  the 
house.  He  had  thought  again  to  urge  his  dislike  of  Mrs.  Wilton  ; 
to  suggest  her  dismissal ;  but  he  would  take  another  opportunity — 
for  go  she  should  :  he  was  determined,  but  would  await  his  time. 
As  these  thoughts  busied  him,  Mrs.  Wilton  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  Crossbone.  Somewhat  sullenly,  Snipeton  gazed  at 
the  house-keeper :  and  then  his  eyes  became  fiery,  and  pointing 
to  the  riband  that  Clarissa  had  hung  about  her  mother's  neck — 
the  riband  bearing  the  miniature,  yet  unseen  by  the  wearer,  he 
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passionately  asked — "  Where  got  you  that  ?  Woman  !  Thief ! 
Where  stole  you  that  ?  '* 

"  Stole  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilton,  and  she  turned  deathly  pale; 
and  on  the  instant  tore  the  rihand  from  her  neck  ;  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  saw  the  miniature.  For  a  moment,  her  face  was 
lurid  with  agony,  that  seemed  to  tongue-tie  her,  and  then  she 
shrieked—"  Oh  God !  and  is  it  he  ?  " 

**  Detected  !  detected !  "  cried  Snipeton — "  a  detected  thief." 

**  No,  sir  ;  no,"  exclaimed  Clarissa,  embracing  her  parent. 
"  You  shall  now  know  all.     She  is  "— 

Clarissa  was  about  to  acknowledge  her  mother,  when  the 
wretched  woman  clasped  her  daughter's  head  to  her  bosom, 
stifling  the  words.  **  No  thief,  sir,"  she  said,  **  but  no  longer 
your  house-keeper.'*  And  then,  kissing  Clarissa,  and  murmuring 
— *'  not  a  word — not  one  word  "  she  hurried  from  tiie  room. 
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"  From  the  Pleasance,  Poet  mine,  ^ 

Fetch  me  flowers  ! "  the  Lady  said — 

"  Flowers  whereon  the  moonbeams  shine, 
And  the  night's  first  dews  are  shed." 

Then  the  Poet,  slowly,  slowly 

Through  the  Pleasance  takes  his  way, 
('Mid  the  dream  that  wraps  him  wholly. 

Murmuring  low  some  sylvan  lay), 
To  the  beds  of  bloom  that  woo  him 

With  their  blended  odours  rare, — 
Richest  odours,  wafted  to  him 

On  the  calm  night  air. 
And  he  saith — "  0  Rose,  I  claim  thee 

For  a  virgin  flower  more  fair, — 
For  a  bosom  that  shall  shame  thee 

Into  dying  there." 
But  from  that  pale  Rose  proceeding. 
Silver-sweet,  was  heard  the  pleading, 

"  Poet,  spare,  oh  spare  ! 

"  Spare  me — earliest  of  my  race, 
I  am  queen  of  this  still  place. 
And  a  star  doth  love  me  ;— 
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Lift  thy  gaze  from  earth  to  sky — 
Poet,  lo  1  unchangeably 

It  doth  smile  above  me. 
And  if  thoa  hadst  passed  this  way, 
Gentle  face,  by  light  of  day, 
Not  a  breath  of  perfumed  air 

Would  have  'scaped  from  out  me ; — 
Bloom  and  fragrance  both  I  store 
Till  the  weary  day  is  o'er. 
And  the  twilight,  dusky,  fair. 

Drops  her  folds  about  me  : 
But  when,  one  by  one,  the  flowers 

Sink  to  sleep  around  me  ; 
And  from  out  its  azure  bowers 

Yon  sweet  light  hath  found  me. 
With  glad  heart  I  offer  up 
All  the  incense  in  my  cup. 

And  the  winds  together. 
At  my  bidding,  on  their  wings, 
With  ^olian  whisperings 

Waft  it  up  the  ether, 
And  be  sure  that  loving  smile 
Groweth  brighter  yet  the  while. 

"  Poet,  with  that  musing  eye. 

Look  into  this  heart  of  mine  ; 
Where  the  pearled  dew-drops  lie, 

There  the  star-rays  strike  and  shine  ; 
Poet,  they  came  down,  came  down, 

Love-sent,  from  their  native  heaven — 
Gifts  are  they  for  homage  shown, 

Apd  for  fragrance  given  ; 
And  each  ray  that  flasheth  free 
Hath  a  tale  of  joy  for  me. 
Spare  me,  spare  me,  for  the  sake, 

Poet,  of  thine  own  heart's  pleasure. 
And  that  love  of  thine  shall  take 

Blessings  with  it  beyond  measure : 
Spare  me,  spare  me  ! " 

And  the  Poet 
Through  the  Pleasance  takes  his  way — 

With  raised  brow — ^the  lips  below  it. 
Shaped  into  a  "  Well-a-^y  I 

Not  one  rose  for  thee  !  "    Then  smiling, 

Saith  he,  with  soft  voice  beguiling, 
"  Lily,  lily,  thou  must  bend  thee 

From  thy  stately  height — 
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Thou  must  pity  and  befriend  me 

In  my  task  to-night ! " 
A  low  murmar  stirred  the  air, 
But  the  cry  was  still—"  Oh,  spare  I " 

"  Hearken,  hearken  !  *' — and  the  singing 

Voice  that  from  the  lily  wells, 
Soundeth  like  the  breeiy  ringing 

Of  faint  vilh^e  bells  ; 
Soundeth  like  iSie  tones  that  waken 

When  the  li^ht  winds  sweep  the  fen, 
And  the  melodies  are  dutken 

From  the  hare-bell's  nm. 
"Hearken,"  saith  she,  "Poet,  heaiken. 

Ere  thon  steal  my  joy  away. 
Ere  my  fair  new  life  then  dark«n 

With  a  swift  decay. 
Blessed,  blessed  is  the  gloiy 

Of  the  goldoi-crown&i  bght, 
But  for  me  a  sweeter  ttory 

Hath  the  dewy  face  of  night ; 
For  when  all  the  Pleasance  lonely 
Groweth,  and  beneath  the  trees 
The  white  moonbeams,  trooping  only, 

Wake  their  silent  fantasies. 
Oft  from  oat  the  greenwood  snadow 

Comes  an  elfin  sprite  to  me. 
Tripping  gaily  o'er  the  meadow. 

Singing  ever  merrily; 
With  a  tmy  shout  of  greeting. 

Low  he  sinks  on  bended  knee. 
Smiling  still,  and  still  repeating, 

'  Lily,  ope  thine  heart  to  me  ! ' 
Then,  with  sudden  gesture  sprightly. 

Close  my  slender  stem  is  pressed, — 
With  a  bound  be  leapeth  li^tly 

To  his  place  of  rest : — 
And  all  mght,  all  night  he  singeth 

Elfin  songs  that  sweetest  be, 
Till  the  soft  air  round  us  ringeth 

With  his  merry  minstrelsy. 

"  He  doth  sing  of  sunny  places, 

Far  away, 
Where  a  constant  calm  embraces 

Night  and  day.  ^ 

Where  the  rivers  as  they  wander. 
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Where  the  winds,  young  leaves  that  sunder^ 
Where  the  very  cataract's  thunder 
Tells  of  love  alway. 

'^  And  he  saith  the  blossoms  growing 

There  do  neither  faint  nor  fade^ 
Dower'd  with  fragrance  ever  flowing 

Be  it  shine  or  shade  ; 
And  that  spirits  bright  and  fair 

Hold  it  ever  their  best  duty 
Each  young  bud  to  cherish  there, 

And  unfold  its  beauty. 

"  Never  cruel  hand,  I  wis, 

Dareth  pluck  or  break  Uiem— 
Angel  touch  or  angel  kiss. 

Worse  doth  ne'er  overtake  them. 
And  that  little  fay  hath  vow'd 

He  will  surely  bear  me 
From  this  land  of  mist  and  cloud 

Ere  the  storm-blast  tear  me. 
To  that  refuge  far  away. 

That  calm  home  of  brightness- 
There  to  live  and  bloom  for  aye, 

In  immortal  whiteness. 
Nay — this  very  night,  it  may  be. 

He  will  keep  that  vow. 
Poet,  by  thine  own  sweet  lady, 

Hear  and  heed  me  now ! 
Heed  me !  " — Ah,  she  ceaseth  pleading*^ 

Down  the  alleys  green, 
Fast  the  Poet's  form  receding 

Faint  and  dim  is  seen*— 
"  Neither  Boh,  akts  !  nor  Likff 

For  thy  orotim,  my  queen  I ' 

But  the  Violet,  close-hidden 

'Midst  its  leaves  he  spies  ; 
And  quick  stoopeth— unforbidden. 

To  possess  his  prize  ! 
Nay,  not  so — sharp  accents  sudden 

Of  wild  anguish  rise ; 
And  again  he  needs  must  tarry 

By  Qiat  flow'ret  pale, 
While  the  scented  air  doth  can*y 

To  his  ear  her  tale 
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Of  the  rain  and  the  sadness 
That  such  doom  would  leave  ~ 

Of  the  glory  and  the  gladness 
That  are  his  to  give. 

Woe  is  me  !  the  tale  is  over, 
Kut  the  moonlight  doth  discover 

That  no  prize  is  won  ; 
That  our  puzzled  Poet-lover 

Roameth  flowerless  on — 
"  No^  not  even  a  Violet,  lady, 

WeU-a-day,  not  one  1 " 
And  each  hlossom  that  hath  station 

In  that  Pleasance  fair, 
Still  doth  meet  his  invocation 

With  its  separate  prayer — 
With  sweet  words  of  deprecation, 

And  that  cry — "  Oh,  spare  !" 

So  he  wandereth,  ever  vainly — 

Wandereth  hour  by  hour, 
Till  Love's  duty  pointeth  plainly 

To  his  Lady*s  bower. 
And  he  entereth,  somewhat  weary. 

Ay,  and  suppHantly, 
With  a  murmured  "  Miserere  /" 

Breathed  on  bended  knee — 
"  Miserere  !  0  my  Lady, 

Not  (me  flower  for  thee  !  '* 

Then,  encompassed  by  the  glory 

Of  his  art,  with  kindling  air. 
He  doth  weave  each  simple  story 

Into  poems  rare ; 
And  the  pure  and  calm  emotion 

Of  his  strain  commingleth  so 
With  the  moonlight  and  the  motion 

Of  the  sighing  leaves  below. 
That  you  well  might  deem  some  spirit 

From  an  elemental  sphere, 
That  no  earth-stain  dotn  inherit 

Sang  his  descant  there. 

With  fond  ear  the  Lady  listeneth — 
With  a  face  of  rapt  repose, 

And  her  eye's  deep  azure  glisteneth 
When  the  lay  doth  close. 
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And  she  marmoreih,  '^  Poet  mine, 

From  my  Pleasance  thou  hast  brought 
Blossoms  of  a  hue  divine, 

With  immortal  fragrance  fraught ; 
Blossoms  dearer  far  to  me 
Than  earth's  brightest  ones  can  be, 
And  a  worthy  crown — fur  thee  !  ** 
Aug.  1846.  T.  Westwood. 
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**  One,  twelve,  six  and  a  farthing,  you  say,  Mr.  Twigg,"  said 
old  Abel  Olothyard,  as  he  noted  the  heinous  item  on  the  back  of 
an  invoice,  ''  and  this  on  a  figured  gros !  " 

**  Exactly  so,"  whispered  Mr.  Twigg,  the  shop-walker,  with  a 
confidential  smile ;  ''  I  gave  him  the  putting  on  look,  but  of  course 
it  wasn't  heeded  ;  for " 

*'  Well,  well,  Mr.  Twigg,  when  a  man  has  a  fair  credit  at  his 
banker's,  little  affairs  of  this  sort  are  soon  settled  ;  so  Bloomforth 
can  just  step  this  way  and  Mullins  too ...  .  hem  !  .  .  .  Abbot, 
just  pass  me  the  cheque-book."  The  young  man  to  whom  this 
was  addressed  finished  his  sum  total  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
bales  of  long-cloth,  handed  the  book,  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink, 
settled  his  spectacles,  and  had  carried  over,  when  the  office  door 
opened,  and  Bloomforth,  obeying  Mr.  Twigg*s  orders,  entered, 
followed  by  a  feeble  creature,  so  stricken,  so  powerless,  that  he 
reeled  like  a  drunken  man.  This  Mr.  Clothyard  did  by  no  means 
see,  as  the  particular  sort  of  work  that  at  the  minute  engaged 
him  was  such  a  virtual  bleeding  of  mammon,  that  it  was  quite 
enough  to  attend  to  the  instrument,  and  the  little  trickling  drops 
that  followed,  lest  one  should  overflow,  and  place  a  balance  in  the 
scale  assigned  to  flesh  and  blood,  and  human  labour.  At  last, 
after  a  twist  with  the  pounce  box,  he  placed  one  of  the  cheques 
into  Bloomforth's  hand.  '*  Be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  see  that  the  sum 
is  right,  exactly  right ;"  but  as  the  only  answer  was  a  look  of 
utter  astonishment,  the  old  man  took  back  the  paper  very  quietly, 
and  read,  '<  Pay  to  Mr.  Matthew  Bloomforth  or  his  bearer,  the 
sum  of  ^yQ  pounds,  five  shillings,  which  is,  I  believe,  su*,  your 
full  quarter's  salary.  It  being  so,  you  may,  from  this  minute, 
consider  yourself  free  of  Messrs.  Clothyards'  service.*' 
NO.  xxn. — ^VOL.  IT,  X 
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"  For  what  offence,  Mr.  Otethyard  ?     I  really " 

<'  Ob,  sir,  no  oSeace !  A  Tirtue»  a  lar^  yirtue,  quite  con- 
sistent with  modem  meetings,  modem  opinions^  modem  shuttings- 
up  that  would  be  ;  quite  in  keeping  with  counter  oratory  ;  but 
virtues,  Mr.  Bloomforth,  particularly  those  of  consciimce,  are  poor 
assets  to  the  balance  of  the  year's  ledger.  Good  morning,  sir. 
Tapbox  can  carry  jour  trunks,  if  necessary." 

*'  This,  sir,  this  unexplained  dismissal  after  ten  years'  honest 
serrice!"  said  the  usually  calm  Matthew,  in  a  voice  of  indignation. 

«  Memory's  a  little  deficient,  I  presume,"  rephed  Abel,  drily, 
as  he  turned  over  a  leaf  of  his  ledger.  *'  A  lady  in  satin,  yesterday, 
and  the  gros  you  sold  six  and  six  instead  of  seven  and  nine ; 
recollect,  sir,  one,  twelve,  six  and  a  farthing.  Good  naoraing, 
sir.  Words  are  rather  unprofitable  coin  in  a  ooiintiiig«^liouse — 
he— m !  Now  for  you,  Mr.  Mullins."  Though  thid  was  said, 
ike  old  man  waited  till  Bloomfield  had  closed  ^e  door,  for  what 
he  had  bow  te  say  was  harder  still,  and  be  was  by  no  nteans 
desirous  of  any  little  parenthesis  of  mercy,  to  dull  the  iron  knell 
to  be  rung  for  the  accumulated  facts-  of  drops  of  charitable  mutton- 
broth,  sui^iciims  jellies  of  Tweek  fabiication,  one  aaatemy  of  a 
shilling  chicken,  and  a  penny  ra^^berry  pufi^.  <<  Four  pounds,  four 
shillings,  I  think,  for  you,  sir,  though  your  long  ilhiess  .  .  .  ." 

**  I— I^-I — "  gasped  the  hectic  creature,  leaning  forward  to 
the  desk.  ''  I  'm  getting  better,  sir.  I  shall  be  better  in  a  week  ; 
indeed  I  have  no  home,  and  the  doctor's  bill '* 

"  Will  be  paid,  Mr.  MuUins  I  don't  doubt.  As  to  sickness,  sir, 
it 's  an  inconvenient  matter  in  a  house  of  business.  /  have  never 
time  te  be  sick,  Mr.  MuUins — never." 

**  But  one  more  week,  sir,  and  .  .  .  ." 

"  Eighty-four  letters,  sixty  invoices,  and  the  cashier's  book  to 
avdii,  by  twelve.  Good  morning,  sir.  By  the  way,  don  t  forget 
that  canary  of  yours.  Mr.  Twigg  considers  its  songs  disturb 
bunness  thoughts — go  !  "  The  stricken  creature,  in  whose  heart 
lay  latent  diviner  human  melodies  than  the  crawling  maggots  of 
the  earth  made  deaf  by  imbrutifying  avarice,  could  hear  ;  looked 
once,  as  only  stricken  creatures  look  ;  but  the  invoke  and  the 
carry-over  were  under  way,  like  a  flaunting  ship,  whose  ribs  were 
lined  with  gold,  and  so  it  was  unseen  ;  the  dial  hand  moved  round, 
pens  tricked,  hands  went,  thoughts  keep  their  channel  to  one  golden 
sea— 'the  bank,  and  Mullins  passed  on  to  his  parish  coffin ! 
Parishes  or  dunghills  are  indifferent  things  where  Baal  is  the  onlj 
God  of  human  worship  ! 
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plate,  densdj  filled  with  merekaDdiie  and  hnmamty  ;  the  former 
the  mnoh more  preeioiisfcoinmoditj;    Ofer  the  twenty^five  '<  yont^ 
men''  preskkd.Mr.  Twiggs,  who  was  an  ApoUoof  four  feet  ^^ 
made  just  £je  feet  hy  hi^-heeled  booia ;  and  orer  the  fifteen 
<^yomig  ladies,'*  the  enliaary  ''department,"  the  housdce^dni^ 
'<  department, "  the  piadung,   yet  withal,   feothering-yonr-ownr 
nest  '*  department,"  was  set  Mrs.  Tweek,  a  Venus  of  fifty ;  whilst 
in  the  little  old  cell  ci  a  parlour,  lined  with  pattern-books  and  tin 
boBceBy  lived,  eat,  and  recreated  themselves,  old  Abel  Clothymd 
and  his  nephew.  Abbot  Olothyard.     From  year  to  year,  from  day 
to  day,  ^le  eane  dull  round  of  wofk,  ill  paid,  ill  cared  for,  exc^t 
in  its  one  reMb*-^the  gold !     No  1  no  sunshine  of  the  spirit,  no 
hearta'  voices,  no  foot  light,  no  hard. earnest,  the  souls  of  all 
seemed  dead,  except  ^bese  of  Tapbox,  who  had  little  slips  of  sun- 
shine of  his  own,  of  Mr.  Twigg,  whotook''out4md-out"  privately, 
and  Mra*  Tweek,  who  lived  in  tke  full-blowing  summer  of  the 
said  feathenng*your«own-nest,  and  might  be  idways  said  to  be 
adding  one  pretty*much^to-the-pnvpese  little  it^n  to  another. 

Some  two  months  after  the  dismissal  of  Bleomforth  and  Mullius, 
as  Abbot  Olothyard  was  returning  at  his  usual  hour  of  twelve, 
from  a.certi»n  commercial  tavern,  where  a  few  young  spirits  of  his 
own  kind  were  aconaUm&ed  to  meet  most  evenings  in  the  week,  to 
disonss  speeulathms  on  ''twills,"  and  "  plains  or  figured,'*  sip 
brimdy  and  water,  leer  at  the  bM*maid,  or  joke  with  the  waiter,  he 
encoimtered,  in  a  little  dirty  alley,  old  Tapbox,  in  the  very  act  of 
covering  a  bird-cage  T»th  his  apron,  in  order  to  guard  it  from  the 
snow  that  was  falling  thick  from  the  wintry  sky.  Now  the  soul 
of  Abbot  Olothyard  was  an  unborn  thing — a  sort  of  embryo  kept 
latait  by  a  erust  of  worldliness  ;  yet  forth  at  times  had  come  signs 
of  life  and  b^ig,  and  those  signs  had  concentrated  themselves 
into  a  very-  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Tapbox,  and  a  most  un- 
mitigated dislike  oi  Tweek  and  Twiggs,  who  w^^  however  singing 
swans  in  the  sif^tof  Abel.     He  stayed  to  specdt  to  Tapbox. 

"  Well,  MT,  if  yer  must  know  the  truth,"  said  Mr.  Tapbox, 
bringing  fcMih  a  rag  of  a  pocket-handkerchief,  in  seeming  for  his 
neee,  in  reatity  for.his  eyes,  '"^it's  Mullins*s  bird  ;  it 's  the  only 
thi^  as  in  its  heact  misses  thercreetur  as  went  forth  to-day  in  his 
parish' coffin.  Ay,  sir,  Miss  Kitty  Merrily  and  I  got  as  far  as  a 
bit  o^  good  flannel  for  his  duoeud,  but  we  couldn't  get  up  to  a 
coffin.'* 
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*^  Dead  and  in  a  parish  coffin  V*  repeated  Abbot. 

**  Yes,  sir,  not  that  the  dear  creetur  is  the  worse  for  sich  » 
coffin,  for  many  a  plank  o'  parish  deal  has  coyered  in  a  weight  o' 
goodness,  and,  as  for  daisies  on  a  pauper's  grave,  I  always  think 
they  blow,  sir,  and  look  towards  heaven,  to  ask  the  eye  and  heart 
of  God  for  sich  bits  o'  grave  in  Paradise,  as  didn't  come  on  earth 
to  the  creeturs  that  are  below  ;  and  so  he  shall  have  a  precious  bit 
o'  turf,  as  shaVt  want  a  daisy  or  a  blue  bell  to  say  a  bit  o*  prayer 
for  him  as  had  none  o*  men." 

**  Dead  and  in  a  parish  coffin ! "  still  repeated  the  hitherto  heart- 
less, because  thoughtless,  man. 

**  Yes,  sir,  and  'sense  me,  I  think  if  you  or  master  would  have 
let  him  stayed,  he  would  have  got  better  o'  the  weakness  o'  the 
fever  ;  but,  tamed  out  without  a  home,  he  took  to  fretting,  and  as 
he  kept  getting  on  to  this  here  bit  o'  coffin  like  a  shadder  faster  and 
faster,  it  was  ttie  blissid  heart  o'  our  Miss  Batty  Merrily,  as  found 
him  out  by  some  means,  and  paid  the  bit  o'  rent  o'  the  room,  and 
kept  him  from  the  kennel.  Ay !  sir,  and  bread,  and  tea,  and  all 
our  blissid  yoimg  ladies  did  a  sumfen  for  him,  and  many  a  pair  6' 
gloves  the  less,  and  many  a  bright  ribbon  the  less.  Ay,  sir,  and 
when  Twigg's  bin  a  saying  at  twelve  at  night,  jist  as  the  warehouse 
was  closed,  that  one  or  two  o'  the  young  men  were  off  to  the  tavern,, 
or  somewhere  worse,  there  they  were  with  Mullins,  a  cheering  hin^ 
up,  dear  creetur,  and  speaking  o'  things  they  couldn't  feel  in  their 
hearts.  Ay  !  sir,  my  'pinion  is,  you  and  master  don't  know  half 
the  goodness  that  lies  beneath  our  roof. 

**  Why  not  speak  to  my  uncle  or  Mrs.  Tweek  ?" 

**  Please,  sir,  human  natur  takes  more  care  o'  its  breath,  than 
to  preach  a  sermon  to  a  stone  ;  and  as  for  Tweek,  ha!  ha!  she '& 
got  precious  legs  o*  weal,  and  shoulders  o'  mutton  to  think  of. 
No  !  there 's  a  pint  beyond  which  a  creetur  can't  bend  his  knee 
only  to  God.  Not  that  he  'd  a  wanted  a  deal  o'  help,  if  he  'd  let 
me  gone  to  Bloomforth,  as  has  got  a  precious  sit-ti-a-tion,  at 
Bobbin's,  in  the  next  street;  him,  sir,  as  you  and  master  have  bin 
so  again  in  the  shutting  up ;  but,  no,  he  wouldn't ;  he  said  it  might 
come  to  the  ears  o'  some  o'  you,  and  might  be  the  worser  for  Miss 
Kitty.  No,  the  creetur  hadn't  a  bit  o'  selfishness  in  *em,  or  a  bit 
o*  hardness,  which  he  might  o'  had  naturally,  considering  that  this 
here  little  Tit  was  the  only  thing  as  seemed  to  droop  a  head  for 
him,  or  flutter  round  his  wasted  hand.  Ay  !  sir,  there  's  a  deal 
n  brute  creeturs  as  shames  us  images  o'  God.     Well,  Tit  sha'n't 
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vant  a  bit  o'  seed  wlulst  I  Ve  a  crust  o*  bread."  So  saying,  Mr. 
Tapbox  covered  tbe  cage  up  still  closer,  and  stepped  on  by  the  side 
of  Abbot. 

To  bis  astonishment  the  young  linendraper  found  Abel  had  gone 
to  bed,  as  Mi*s.  Tweek  reported,  "  poorly,"  but  under  the  emol- 
lient and  curative  influence  of  a  brandy  posset  of  perfect  Tweek 
compounding,  and  so,  strangely  relieved  by  this  absence,  he  dis- 
missed the  housekeeper,  and  tapped  gently  at  the  door  of  what 
Was  ambitiously  styled  '*  the  young  ladies'  parlour  ;"  a  dull  mean 
place,  eight  feet  by  six  ;  in  the  little  pinched  grate  burnt  a  starveling 
'fire,  whilst  on  the  long  deal  uncovered  table  was  spread  the  night 
meal  of  bread  and  butter  and  small  beer.    Fifteen  women  sitting 
there,  but  veritably  not  the  bright  heart  of  one  ;  only  tired  hands, 
dull  hair,  sunken  eyes,  pale  faces,  even  the  natural  grace  of 
woman  in  her  dress  forgotten.     Labour  had  crushed  even  the 
vanity  of  adornment !     But  Batty  Merrily's  gray  hair — ^for  she 
was  forty,  and  had  lived  twenty  years  in  that  didl  house— abso- 
lutely brightened,  and  her  heart  shone  in  her  eyes,  when  Abbot, 
leading  her  into  the  little  patterned,  booked,  andtin-bozed  parlour, 
talked  long  and  confidentially  to  her  of  many  things,  and  how 
over  the  barrenness  of  that  night  had  come  a  consciousness  of 
error  and  a  purpose  of  good.     **  Oh !  Mr.^  Abbot,"  spoke  the 
little  woman,  **  I  fear  you  have  not  known  us,  nor  how  we  desire 
to  serve  in  a  wiser  better  spirit,  and  give  and  receive  back  some- 
thing better  than  service,  something  better  than  money." 
■  The  curative  effect  of  the  brandy  posset  was  a  delirious  fever 
by  the  morrow's  dawn.     A  fever,  too,  so  malignant,  that  it  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  house,  disabling  many  hands,  and  leaving 
unconditioned  liberty  to  the  peculiarities  of  Tweek  and  Twigg.  And 
now  shone  forth  the  bright  spirit  of  Batty  Merrily,  so  good  a  nurse, 
so  rare  a  housekeeper,  that  she  might  have  served  a  long  appren- 
ticeship in  both  offices ;  with  such  wonderful  result,  too,  that  Tweek 
items  were  found  to  have  been  multiplied  by  an  arithmetic  pe- 
culiarly their  own,  so  that  on  the  trifling  error  of  seven  legs  of 
veal  for  four,  and  ten  shoulders  of  mutton  for  seven,  she  was  dis- 
missed one  morning  to  concoct  possets  in  whatever  part  of  her 
blessed  Majesty's  dominions  she  might  please.     Well!  the  old 
man  was  very  bad,  so  bad  that  his  fie  hung  on  a  thread  ;  and 
•  Mr.  Twigg  was  taken  very  bad,  and  in  such  a  state  of  delirium 
that  he  called  incessantly  for  out-and-out,  which,  of  course,  was 
not  given,  and  seven  others  were  very  bad,  yet  Kitty  hovered 
over  all. 
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Tbe  dUemma,  however,  with  regard  to  the  ^usmess,  was  rerj 
great,  bo  Mr.  Tapbox  with  his  bright  heart  wM^aUed  into  couoBel. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Tapbox,  "never  mind  pride  and  bits  o* 
Kokering  o'  things  that  '11  ooine  now  quite  stiAight ;  go*to  Bob- 
Ion's,  and  see  Mr.  Blo<miforth ;  he 's  the  otfe ;  he  'U  just  do  for  the 
hisais  what  Miss  Kitty  does  fbt  the  house,  {mt  a  heut  in 't ;  and, 
Uisa  ye,  sir,  Bobbin's  a  deidr  creieture  ms  jou  haven't  seen  tlie 
virtues  of,  'cause  o'  the  shutting  up;" 

Well !  a  portion  of  the  umb  times  had  eometnily  over  the  soul  of 
Abbot  Glothyard  ;  and  so,  at  iSke  oksii^  hour  of  Bobbin,  he  set 
Ibrth  to  the  next  street :  a-private  door  opened  into  a  wide  hail, 
and  there  Bobbin,  in  his  be6t:Uads:  satin  waisteoat,  stepped  for^ 
to  neet  him.  Cleariy  some^iing  w&s  in  the  wind,  by  the  little 
nan's  dress  >aiid  bright  sfnrits* 

"  Happy  to  see  yiMi,  Mr.  Glothyard !  haj^  to  see  you.  Better 
late  than  never !  ha !  ha !  Ejiew  €<mviction  would  come  at  last. 
Good  cause  nev^r  dies."  But  Abbot  looked  grave,  and  stated 
his  business.  "Well,"  answered  little  Bobbin,  now  grave  too> 
*^  this  progressive  movement  is  teaching  ns  that  the  divinest  part 
of  Christianity  lies  in  action,  as- you 're  learning  I  hnow  by  yoor 
conung  here  ;  and  so,  sir^  if  Bloomforth 's  agreeable,  you^  wdi- 
eome  to  his  services  to  put  things  right ;  but  as  for  pitiiing  with 
him,  that  can't  be,  sir ;  he  knows  everything,  he  doeseveiy^iing; 
and  as  for  an  examUe  to  my  young  men,  he  ^swMh  his  hundred 
a  year,  if  only  for  that ;  for  an<  honest  heart  has  Matthew  Bloom- 
£or<h.  But  step  this  way,  sir,  step  this  way."  And  verily  little 
Mr.  Bobbin  did  step  >  before,  ondopenmg  the  door  of  a  handsoitte 
ir^-lighted  room,  did  show  to  Aobot  th&  spirit  of  adtemce  in 
action.  Young  men,  young  women,  pii^nng  the  music  for  a 
concert  presently  to  begin,  under  a  Hdlkh^master,  already  mth 
bow  in  hand,  and  munc  bcCore  him.  And  there,  <m  the  long 
handsome  table,  wero  pretty  di«^ings,  and  books  and  delioate 
feminine  work,  Ctnd  best «nd  brightest,  preUy  iaces,  laughing  eyes^ 
trim  dresses,  fairy  collars,  twining  hair,  and  sueh  taper  wauit9> 
Hn^^^  nt  *  m  \^  I  mustn^t  go  on  or  I  shall  be  putting,  od 
my  hat,  and  off  to  Bobbin's>ina  trice*  And  there,  too,  satworthj- 
little  Mrs.  Bobbin,  wiUi  not  a  bit  of  pride,  thi)U|^  sl^  had  dined 
wtththe  L'rd<  Mayor,,  and  had  a  gold  chain  worth' thirty  guineas; 
and  there  was  little  Bobbin  all  anxiety  ta  begin  his  selic^iog  in^a 
Babelais'  spirit.  <  ^'Little  concert  of  tHifr  sort  twice  a  week, ' '  said 
ihe  little  man,  rubbing:  his  huids  ;  "and  it^  w<»ider^i  oa  li&s. 
Bobbin  says,  how  my  voice  improves." 


^  Bat  I  donft  see  filo«mfbrth." 

''  lilo^.he  's^cme  to  Bloasom  Goiiage,  Somers  Town,  to  see  bis 
sister  Isabella*"  At  this  pieee  of  infonnatkai^  yoHug  CloUiyard 
resohBd  to  i»ke  a  esh^  and  proeeed  ^ere.  '*Bo  mr,  do  sir," 
said  Mr.  Bobbin^  merrily,  as  lie  parted  with  him  at  the  door,  "  Mid 
see  sadia  peaii  as  a  duke  might  set  in  the  front  of  his  coronet, 
and  look  a. kii^  straight  in  ^e  face,  and  be  the  richer  man.** 

Well !  thane,  in  that  trim  little  pariour,  was  fonnd  the  graYe 
ai^  happy  brother,  bende  ^at  pretty  Isabella  Mr.  Bobbin  had 
whispered  of,  not  a  bit  overpraised  by-the-bye  for  her  beauty, 
whilst' her  henest  trathfiil  mind,  her  industry  as  a  music  teael^, 
her  listening  ear  for  Matthew's  wise  theughtful  lessons,  were  a 
covenant  with  heaven  that  beauty  shovdd  be  fitly  nurtured  by  the 
purer  soul !  *  *  *  At  once  was  Misttthew  ready  to  serve  ; 
BOtione  E^llable  of  r^iroaoh  did  he  utter  ;  and  after  (to  him)  on 
extmordiaary  hour  of  enjoym^t,  Abbot  Cloihyard  returned  with 
Blo<Hnforth»to  town;,  it  was  to  bear  bright*  memory  of  that  pretty 
£sce,  whilst  Matthew  watched  the  old  man's  fevered  bed. 

Need  it  be  said,  v^at  wonders  this  Spirit  of  Advance  achieves  I 
Need  it  be  Bmd  that  it  is  sunlight  on  the  human  hesot,  waitning 
into  s^itient  life  divinest- seeds  of  good,  that,  at  the  mmllest  osete, 
the  least  oaressii^  hand,  are  resdy  to  bunrt  forth  in  amplest 
luxuriance,  and  by  their  rare  and  upward  sprii^ng  tendemeis^, 
deek  forth  lite  didl  drear  round  of  daily  life,  and  show  it  as  a 
gamifil^  Paradise  of  human  charity  and  love  I  With  Kitty  in 
the  hoase,  with  Bioomforth  in  ^e  business,  with  honest  little 
Bdbbimto  ^ay 'at  word  or  two;  things  progressed  swimmingly.  Mr. 
^^gg  go^  better,  though  under  interdict  of  <<  out-and-out ;"  old 
Abel,,  after  we^sof  bed,  was  removed  to  Bevimshire^  as  tfaN»  only 
noeaasdeft  of  reeoTcry,  there  to  think  over,  in  a  wiser  spirit,  that 
money  was  not  the  only  god  for  man  to  pay  a  revetextee  to,  and 
tiiQse!thought6  paved  Uie  way  for  the  change  he  should  return 
to.  Ber  .presently  Abbot  Clothyard  was  seen'  each  evening 
going  with  ai  quick  step  towards  Blossom  Cottage,  and  itsibloem  ; 
speesdatioiis  in. << twills"  foi^tten  in  bright  eyes,  and  the  ear 
made  listening  for  the  tune  the  world -s-great' spirit  plays- !  And  so 
in^  some  few  months th^re  was  talk  of  a  weddings  forWhich*Bol]%in 
Tolunteauied  a^dnsss  of  the  richest  white  satin  !  "  And  so,  dear 
love,"  whiiqpercd  Isabella,  the  very  evening  before  the  manage, 
**  I  nuxNi^teUvyoa  Matthew  has  been  paying  masters  to  teach  me 
n»ny  things,  and  I  have  been  attentive,  indeed  I  have :  fer'T-not 
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only  wish  to  be  to  you,  dear  Abbot,  ,a  thoughtful  worthy  wife, 
but  what  Matthew  says  all  women  ought  to  be,  thoughtful  teachers 
of  the  social  graces,  and  progressively  humanise  all  they  have 
to  govern.  Do  you  think  so?"  Well!  there  was  no  answer, 
though  a  pretty  tangible  reward !  But  I  mustn't  specify  it,  or  I 
should  have  to  put  on  my  hat,  as  I  was  very  near  doing  awhile  ago ! 

This  is  the  first  of  September  ;  and  on  the  wet  page,  reader, 
biehold  the  picture  of  Messrs.  Clothyards'  Progress,  painted  by 
one  who  tries  to  hold  the  brush  of  Hogarth,  and  copy  in  the  spirit 
of  its  only  masters,  Tom  Fielding  and  Tobias  Smollett.  May  it 
draw  for  you,  here  and  elsewhere,  some  humanising  pictures,  as 
free  from  cant  and  false  sentiment  as  they  shall  boldly  teach 
Pbogbess  in  a  spirit  of  mercy  and  truth  fw  iJl  things. 

Up  at  the  twinkle  of  six,  have  gone  the  shutters  wrought  out  of 
iron,  in  the  form  of  Venetian  blinds,  and  stretching  over  the 
broad  mass  of  rich  plated  glass,  and  harmonising  with  the  massive 
granite-pointed  building,  that  is  the  very  pride  of  the  Ward  of 
Cheap.  And  now  let  us  step  in  through  the  private  door,  that 
swings  back  with  a  deal  of  reverence  for  the  occasion,  with  little 
Bobbin  in  a  very  prime  Genoa  velvet  waistcoat,  and  Mrs.  Bobbin 
in  her  gold  chain  and  most  extraordinary  satin  dress.  Well,  now, 
Mr.  Twigg — ^his  nose  not  quite  so  red  as  it  used  to  be — ushers  us 
up  the  wide  rich  carpeted  staircase,  and  we  smell  the  scent  of 
flowers,  and  hear  happy  voices  on  our  way.  But  just  one  glimpse 
of  daily  things  before  we  see  the  holiday,  fruit  of  glorious  progress. 
Here  is  the  handsome  parlour  which  the  thirty  young  ladies  call 
their  own,  where  Isabella's  foot  rarely  steps,  then  only  as  a 
friend's.  See  its  piano,  its  drawings,  its  books,  its  vases  of  roses 
on  this  bright  August  day,  and  delicate  baskets  with  fairy  work  in 
them— only  look !  and  near  at  hand,  through  this  passage,  a 
large  sleeping  gallery,  where,  on  each  side  the  whole  way  down, 
leaving  the  lofty  roof  free,  are  stalls,  or  compact  little  rooms,  yet 
sacred  to  each  owner,  with  all  comforts,  with  many  graces,  with 
air,  with  light,  that  send  fever  and  sickness  far  away.  *  ♦  * 
Here,  on  this  side  the  building,  which  Mr.  Twigg  steps  to,  we  see 
the  young  men's  room,  not  quite  so  fairy-like  as  the  ladies', 
as  one  would  suppose,  as  it  has  grave  books  on  shelves  and 
tables,  and.  maps,  and  drawings,  and  newspapers,  without  one 
ounce  of  tickling  sentiment  or  aiming  low  in  them,  nor  small 
digressions  on  elephants  or  serpents,  nor  suggestive  remarks  on 
Timbuctoo,  or  probability  of  an  increase  of  sun  at  the  North 
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Pole,  but  good  stout  strong  food,  such  as  adrance  hungers  for ; 
good  stout  beef  and  ale,  and  not  flimsy  kickshaws !  Now,  into 
this  room,  where  all  meet  twice  a-week ;  see,  it  is  decked  out 
for  this  holiday,  and  only  through  this  door,  and  here  is  the  draw- 
ing-room. VHiilst  we  have  been  lingering  away,  tea  and  coffee 
haye  been  served  ;  and  now  on  the  table  is  placed  rich  fruit  and 
wine ;  and  what  can  that  be  that  rustles  among  the  leayes  tyid 
peaches,  and  looks  down  upon  the  purple  grapes,  and  flutters,  and 
dips  into  the  flnger-glasses  ?  why,  it  *s  Tit,  that  no  longer  droops 
around  a  parish  coffin,  but  is  an  especial  favourite  with  everybody, 
and  left  to  chirp  how  and  when  he  pleases,  for  Mr.  Twigg  has 
altered  his  opinion. 

Ay  I  and  this  very  first  of  September  is  fourth  wedding-day, 
and  here  she  comes  on  old  AbeFs  arm  ;  and  as  he 's  now 
infirm  he  has  a  large  chair  placed  for  him,  and  he  takes  a  three- 
year-old  young  Master  Abbot  on  his  knee,  and  Isabella  has  the 
baby,  and  Kitty  Merrily  the  little  rosebud  between  ;  and  now 
come  in  all  the  young  ladies  in  whitest  dresses,  and  led  by  Abbot 
Clothyard  ;  and  presently,  with  a  deal  of  mystery,  Tapbox  throws 
<^n  the  door,  and  bearing  in  both  hands  a  tray  cunningly  covered, 
precedes  the  Messrs*  Clothyards'  young  men  ;  and  now  Bloomforth 
steps  forward  and  imcovers  the  tray,  whereupon  is  shown  to  the 
astonished  eyes  of  Abel,  Abbot,  and  Isabella  a  rich  silver  tea 
service,  and  Mr.  Bobbin,  who  has  been  a  long  while  in  the  secret, 
lifts  up  the  tea-pot,  and  reads  for  the  good  of  the  public  what  is 
elearly  engraved  thereon :  "  From  the  Employed  to  the  Employers, 
to  testify  that  they  can  appreciate  a  spirit  of  beneficence  and 
friendly  thoughts  for  their  advance." 

Bless  us,  what  a  bumper  Abbot  now  pours  forth !  how  richly 
he  feels  paid  for  all  his  thoughts,  his  care,  and  some  self-sacrifice  ! 
How  old  Bobbin  nips  his  hand,  and  says,  **  Ay !  Mr.  Clothyard, 
this  is  the  sort  of  thing,**  whilst  the  tears  stream  down  his  eyes  ; 
Isabella  blushes,  and  looks  towards  Kitty,  and  they  at  old  Abel ; 
he,  however,  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff,  for  a  good  deal  of  the  matter 
he  can't  quite  comprehend, — he  clings  yet  in  secret  heart  to  many 
•  old  things,  though  he  never  speaks  of  them — ^Isabella  has  won 
npon  his  heart  too  much  for  that ! 

**  Well,  gentlemen,**  speaks  Mr.  Tapbox,  who  has  been  favoured 
with  a  glass  of  wine,  as  he  stands  with  the  tray,  '*  if  I  may  say 
my  mind,  it 's  this  :  my  'pinion  is,  that  a  very  small  pinched-up 
Clothyard  heart  went  into  that  here  tea-pot,  to  come  out,  as  it  has 
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r» «  predeiift  barge  loimd  lofriog  one,  at  ahiuU  be  wi  «m\  Ae 
moofment bj  way  ^ezn^le.  And^o  bve  's  joar^eaiUi,  bidieo 
and  gttrtieftt^  aad  jeur  s,  dear  minit,  and  tbe  little  otteB^jaot 
fbtyetdng  Tit,  as  has  taken  to  dibpao  extaamdiiiaifly*" 

'*  And  I  say, "  andBloeinfortb^  '< bleangB-onmllithese  who  ceoo^- 
nise  tbe  mi^ty- public  beact*'* 

ETen-wbilst  this  pietnre  fades  from  befiwe  yoa,.raader,  Isabella 
leads  doim  tbe  daaee  with  Mr.  Bobbin,  and  tbe  nuisie  tbat  is 
wbispeiedin  yoor  ear  is  beyond  tbat  i^easib,  for  it  is  4be  voiee  :of 
Nature  glorifying  in  the  bajyiiWBs^f ■  b«r. childwip. 
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THB.CbamberB  of  Gommeree  of  Mancbesterand  Glasgow^  and  the 
Lendcm  Bast  India  Assoeialisn,  as  well  as  serend  olber  bodies 
interested  inttbe  aocesss  of  trade,  amt  in  repeated  moMaoiiria  to 
tbe  late  Gtxvenunent  in  tbe  hope  of  indoMng  it  to  t^Ee^sene 
awBsures  for  nndtipfying  o«r  relations  with  the  Indian  Axohi- 
pelagoi  But  before  thoee  ap][dieattoii8  bad  predused  soy  e&et 
there  aecmred  a  diai^  dP  ministry,  aad  it  w^as  feared  thttt^the 
work  wonldilunre  to  be  begun  again.  Eortimately  for  tbe>«Ddea*- 
prising  and  industrious  idasses,  the  new  administratieii  eomfdtbd 
atonee-wi^tthe  wiriies  of  the  eonntry,  and  Tesebred  tO'tsdie:tiie 
first  etep  by  fimning  an  entrepdt^andnaindstirtion  onPuloJiabuaii, 
off  tbe  mouth  of  the  Borneo  Ri¥er. 

Many  circnmstanses  oembined  to  render  tiiis  policy^  eaitflMnely 
desirable  :— our  intearcourse  with  China,  foun  whioLsomush  was 
expected^  had  noiproTednreny  profitable ; .  onrAnstndasiania^siHeB, 
tbrani^  negleet  and  mismanagement,  had^  leisened  gmat^^  ^ndr 
dsmaad.for  our  goads;  or,  wiu^isiexaetly  tbe. same  thii4^4faad 
not  ffiibtt^g^.tbttr  demands  intproperti«i<to^tlte  increase \oft  tknr 
fopoiMaa.  The  misehievous  delay  wbidi  teak  ^bee  m  iiie 
rropeal  of  the  Gom^laws  and  in  the  equalisatssn  of  the  si^ar. 
duties  circumscribed  our  foreign  trade,  eo.'  thai  Ihe  absiiliifer. 
neoBSfity  was-  felt  of  seeing. new  witletBL  foroiirrnianufoxrtiffeB,  in 
Older  to  preride  ^n^oyment  fon-^  rapid^  isorsaeiii^,  pspila- 
ti<m)tttLheme: 

WbatinithiBoseflipeot,, therefore,. luK  batti  done  by  the  odUBSt> 
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we  eoBsider  to  haye  bem  wisely  done.  Able  and  weU^nfoniied 
penKms  had  long  seen  ^e  Talne  of  Labuan,  not  as  a  means  of 
gratifying  insane  ambi^on,  but  as  a  position  useful  to  comma^oe, 
and  no  less  advantageous  to  suffering  humanity.  For  the  effect 
c^  its  oeoupation  will  be  twof(M.  First,  it  will  fSMulitate  the 
suppressicm  of  {»iaoy,  and  liius  deUver  the  ArdiipelagD  from  tke 
worst-  Galaoiity  that  has  ever  afflicted  it ;  and  aeeond,  it  will  excite 
the  emancipated  populations  to  exert  all  their  energies  in  odlect- 
ing!  or  creating  the  materials  of  that  oomueroe  by  which,  if  by 
anything,  ^ej  are  to  be  raised  from  thdr  present  state  of  extreme 
degradation «  We  may  in  this  way  make  some  amenda  to  ^em  fbr 
what  they  hare  suffered  from  other  European  nations,  and  in  part 
peiixaps  formerly  from  oursdTes  ;  for  our  achie?ement8  in  ihe 
Archipelago  have  not  always  been  harmless.  Even  lately,  if  we 
are  not  misinfbrmed,  there  has  been  a  repeti^on  of  the  anient 
exeesses,  on  a  small  scale  no  doubt,  but  not  therefore  the  less 
ci^ia^ble. 

When  the  old  na>dgators  touched  upon  thorooasts  of  some  of 
these  islands,  of  wMch,  to  the  reproach  of  geography^. the  number 
is  £&r  from  bdng  hnovm,  tkey  fonnd  the  natitoa Addioted^as^else- 
wiiere  to*  the  admiratioQ  of  baubles,  as  baMLs,  buttons,  bmas, 
and  gilded  ornaments.  At  prMeot,  if  we  tnuqr  fair^  gene- 
i^ise  from -a,  few  striking  instftttoes,  artides  of  utUity  aie  almost 
exdusivviy  prised,  such  as  handkerchiefs  to  be  worn  asttm^bans, 
calicoes  and  ginghams  for  clothing,  tools,  amuumition  andianns. 
S<ill  ^e  izaa^atite  of  ntoiiyall  the  iilanden  is^iirer'to  be 
n^tivated  bjf^  showy  pattsms,  and  brilUaUt  eokura^^ioBgly  «on- 
trasted  wiiii  each  oth^;  the  reassn  of  which  maybe  that  the 
Inmiiious-atmosphere  in  which  theyHre  oanses  sdiliaf  ooIoubb  to 
'iq[^ar  kunpdi 

But  what  aiethe^esi^t^^nd  boundaries  of  the  Iinlian  Axehi- 

pelago?    By  what  vacesis>  it  inhabited!     Arettibey^BW  orsaeny  ? 

' Are« tl^y  ABth]t>p<^agi n^oeat^each other,  or men'^'vdiose l»ads 

do  grow  benea^  ^eir  shoulders  ?    Is  ittxue,^  as  our  immediate 

^fon^ftdMrs^ssem  tahaye  belief,  that  their  ignomiMeiis  lihe-timt 

-^  the  ox— *that  the  ^grossness  of  tlwir  manners  is  mdy  to  be 

^  equalled  by  their  barbarity  ?     Aie  they  Pagans:  or  Mohammedans. 

Is Hie  Uama- their- God,  o^do  they  worship  Eo,  or  istit  onatomary 

-ir^ii'them^tobow domi  like  the  negro  b^Sore:  the^fimt'tveethey 

meet. in.  the  morning,. and^ mistake  the  rusthag  of  its  loaves  in  the 

bueese  J»r c^nne  responses^     The  aasworstto^alkdwse  i|tteiiaons> 
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if  given  at  due  length,  would  fill  a  volume  or  two.  We  must 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  delineating  the  subject  in 
outline,  and  selecting  a  few  facts  from  the  vast  accumulation 
before  us. 

The  Oriental  Archipelago,  commencing  with  Sumatra,  which 
appears  to  be  but  a  prolongation  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  stretches 
far  below  the  equator,  and  then  taking  abruptly  an  easterly  direc- 
tion extends  through  nearly  fifty-five  degrees  of  longitude,  where 
it  terminates  beyond  Torres  Straits  with  the  southern  promontory 
of  Papua  or  New  Guinea.  Retumiug  to  Singapore,  and  following 
the  sweep  of  the  islands  northward,  we  find  them  ascending  to  the 
latitude  of  Hainan  in  China.  Within  the  immense  circumference 
thus  indicated  we  find  the  Philippines  and  the  Moluccas^  the  land 
of  the  Papuas,  the  extensive  islands  of  Celebes  and  Mindanao,  of 
Timor  and  Flores,  of  Lombok  and  Java,  and  lastly,  of  Pulo  Kala- 
mantan,  which,  from  its  dimensions,  deserves  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  a  continent.  If  properly  cultivated,  the  whole  population  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  might  be  transported  into  this  Archipelago, 
and  find  abundant  means  of  subsistence.  As  it  is,  with  all  the 
drawbacks  of  barbarism,  and  with  its  extremely  limited  trade,  in 
proportion,  we  mean,  to  its  extent,  it  has  been  roughly  computed  to 
contain  nearly  forty  miUions  of  inhabitants.  Nor  do  we  think  the 
calculation  at  all  exaggerated,  since  one  of  its  islands,  Pulo  Kala- 
mantan  alone,  if  blessed  with  a  good  system  of  agriculture,  would 
maintain  a  much  larger  population. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  actually  carried  on  cannot 
be  very  easily  described  or  estimated,  since  much  of  it  passes 
through  channels  situated  beyond  the  range  of  European  observa- 
tion. We  only  know  from  casual  hints  and  inferences  that  the 
thing  exists,  and  affords  constant  occupation  to  thousands  of  hardy 
adventurers  who,  in  prahus  of  small  size  and  most  primitive  con* 
stmction,  traverse  thousands  of  miles  of  sea,  distributing  on  one 
hand  the  produce  of  their  own  country,  and  on  the  other  the 
fabrics  of  Europe,  obtained  from  Samarang,  Batavia  or  Sur- 
abeya,  but  chiefly  from  Singapore.  Formerly  the  merchants  of 
China  and  Japan  took  an  active  part  in  this  commerce.  The 
Japanese  indeed  disappeared  early  from  the  scene,  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar  nature.  -  While 
engaged  in  the  trade,  however,  they  displayed  great  intrepidity 
and  much  mercantile  enterprise,  proceeding  regularly  to  the 
Philippines  and  the  Moluccas,  and  Cochin  China,  and  Siam,  and 
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the  kingdom  of  Johor  on  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  these  Yoyagea 
they  purchased  for  gold  and  copper  money  the  costly  wood  of 
aloes,  then  supposed  to  have  been  brought  down  from  unknown 
mountains  in  the  interior  of  Asia  by  the  several  large  streams 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  China  Seas  and  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  and  innumerable  skins  of  wild  goats,  upon  which  they  con- 
ferred extraordinary  value  by  their  rare  ingenuity.  The  hair  on 
these  skins,  when  first  obtained,  was  white,  but  with  the  smoke 
of  rice  straw,  the  impression  of  which  they  knew  how  to  render 
permanent,  they  variegated  the  skms  with  numerous  singular  and 
grotesque  figures,  which  caused  them  to  be  greatly  coveted,  not 
oidy  by  the  rich  of  then*  own  country,  but  by  the  Spanish  grandees 
of  the  Philippines,  who  preferred  them  before  the  most  celebrated 
furs. 

The  trade  of  the  Chinese  was  of  much  greater  importance  ; 
they  took  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their  Empire  almost 
every  article,  raw  or  manufactured,  found  in  the  Archipelago ; 
and  where  the  skill  of  the  natives  failed  they  stepped  in  and  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  preparing  their  own  cargoes.  Thus 
when  the  tin  mines  at  Eanca  were  discovered  it  was  the  Chinese 
who  worked  them  ;  and  at  the  present  day,  wherever  mining  goes 
on,  the  process  is  invariably  in  the  hands  of  this  enterprising 
people.  Settling  in  various  parts,  also,  they  betook  themselves  to 
agriculture,  and  raised  spices  and  other  things  for  their  own 
market,  till  the  despotism  of  the  native  governments  robbed  them 
of  their  profits  and  drove  them  ultimately  from  the  field.  An 
immense  lumber  trade  was  until  recently  carried  on  between  the 
northern  division  of  Pulo  Kalamantan,  including  the  Sultan  of 
Borneo* s  territories  and  Hainan,  Quang-tung,  Fokien,  and  other 
maritime  provinces  of  China.  This  has  now  been  almost  com- 
pletely paralysed  by  piracy.  The  Chinese,  who  are  not  a  fighting 
people,  dread  the  fierce  buccaneers,  who,  issuing  in  immense  num- 
bers from  their  strongholds,  seize  upon  whatever  ships  or  prahus 
they  can  overpower,  and  if  they  omit  to  murder  the  crews,  invariably 
dispose  of  them  as  slaves.  Though  fond  of  gain,  therefore,  they 
are,  of  course,  fonder  of  life  and  liberty,  and  check  their  com- 
mercial impulse  till  such  time  as  some  power  shall  appear  equal  to 
the  task  of  dealing  with  the  ferocious  marauders  who  scatter  death 
and  servitude  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Archipelago. 

To  restore  safety  to  those  seas  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
object  of  our  naval  station  on  Pulo  Labuan,  because  until  the 
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merehemts,  Chioese,  Bugis  or  PapiMft,  are  d^iy«^  from  ftear, 
tbej  will  not  put  forth  a  tithe  of  their  trading  energies,  but 
creep  timidlj  in  small  numbers  from  port  to  p<Hrt  oeikj  wk^i: 
constrained  so  to  do  by  imperious  neeesiul^.     The  af^rsRhension 
of  vidience  on  the  high  seas  has  in  yarious  islands  giren  cur- 
renc J  to  extremely  curious  maxims  of  political  economy.     Bali, 
an  island  lying  so  dose  to  Java  that  it  was  long  thought  to 
form  a  part  of  it,  has  always  been  remarkable  for  the  growth 
of  excellent  rice,   which,   if  properly  deaoed,  would  probftUy 
equal  the  best  brei^t  £rom   Garelma.      It  was  cmuBeqim^y 
in  nraeh  request  among  the  neighbouring  iskndors ;  but,  owing 
to  the  preyidence  of  piracy,  the  Balinose   Stdtan,  Ihmlting  it 
would  always  be  uncertain  whether  or  not  he  could,  in  case  of 
necessity,  venture  abroad  in  search  of  a  supply  for  his  people, 
absolutely  prohibited  its  exportation.     To  store  away  the  surplus, 
which  was  generally  considerable,  he  erected  grsmaries  oa  ^le 
tops  of  high  mocmtains,  where,  at  once  inaccessible  to  marauders 
and  superfluous  moisture,  it  remained  secure  and  in  good  condition 
for  years.     Latterly,  the  motives  which  impelled  to  this  pdioy 
have  been  weakened,  and  Bali  now  exports  rice  in  great  quantities 
both  to  China  and  elsewhere,  and  our  own  whalers  and  miNrchant- 
men  are  frequently  indebted  to  it  for  the  better  part  of  their  pro- 
visions*   Its  coffeo  and  Palmyra  sugar  also  a^e  celebrated,  and  the 
island  is  said  to  contain  rich  mines  of  gold,  though  the  Sultan, 
with  a  policy  which  will  admit  of  being  di^rently  characterisedy 
has  prevented  their  being  worked. 

By  the  last  intelligence  received  from  the  Bast,  we  learn  thai 
the  Dutch,  who  have  long  cast  an  eye  of  covetousness  on  the 
island,  are  at  present  engaged  in  effecting  its  rediH^tion.  A  large 
force  was  fitted  out  against  it  from  Java,  and  the  Rajah  of  Lorn- 
bok,  with  a  short-sightedness  truly  surprising,  is  said  to  have  in- 
stigated the  invasion.  He  does  not  apparently  perceive  that  his 
own  subjugation  will  almost  inevitably  follow  that  of  his  neighbours  ; 
but  in  revenge,  perhaps,  for  some  petty  affront,  facilitates  a  move- 
ment which  must  eventually  precipitate  him  from  his  throne.  Pew 
parts  of  the  Archipelago  are  invested  with  more  obscurity  than 
the  interior  of  Lombok,  though  two  English  merchants  have  fm: 
many  years  resided  on  the  island  in  close  frienddiip  with  the 
prince,  and  possessing  every  means  of  instructing  themselves 
respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  its  sml, 
climate^   and  productions.     A  friend  6i  ours,  who  visited  the 
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ialiad  two  or  three  years  ago,  foimd  1^  iaiialMtanis  of  tiro  eapHal 
excoedinglj  wealthy  and  hospitahle;  He  arrired  on  the  e^m  of  a 
gitMcL  fettiyaly  whieh  he  was  imrhedto  witness.  Three  thousand 
men  of  rank  and  propertj>  or  noblemen,  as  tbej  were  termed  by 
the  English  merehants,  eame  down  from  the  monntains  and  the 
intmor  to  join  in  the  festivities  and  display  their  loyalty  to  the 
prance.  The  populace  assembled  in  vast  multitudes,  and  the 
spectacle  presented  to  the  eye  cidled  to  mind  the  most  gorgeous 
scenes  described  in  the  Arabian  !Nights*  Entertainm^its.  The 
Svdtan  or  Rajah  went  in  procession  through  his  capital,  sur- 
reunded  with  the  most  superb  insignia  of  power,  and  accompanied 
and  followed  by  a  long  train  oi  princes,  chiefs,  and  nobles, 
mounted  on  ri<^y  cf^arisened  steeds,  and  bearing  spears  and 
banners,  with  shafts  of  burnished  gold.  Their  own  dresses,  as 
well  as  the  harness  of  their  horses,  glittered  with  plates  cf  the 
same  metal  and  with  jewels,  while  their  waving  plumes  and 
bright  coloured  robes  augmented  the  grandeur  of  their  appear- 
ance. Being  an  early  rising  people,  they  sat  down  to  dinner  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  eating  and  drinking, 
without  intermission,  till  two  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  whole 
of  this  long  interval  they  swallowed  arrack  like  water  ;  but 
though  considerably  more  than  half-seas-over,  they  managed  to 
preserve  both  their  temper  and  their  dignity,  and  no  exhibition 
unworthy  of  gentlemen  took  place.  Their  women  are  handsome 
and  well-formed,  and  they  indulge  in  a  plurality  of  wives,  a 
custom  which  our  countrymen  settled  on  the  island  approve  and 
conform  to,  one  of  them  having  in  his  harem  several  ladies  belong- 
ing to  the  Sultan's  family. 

The  formation  of  Lombok  is  peculiar.  In  the  central  parts  of 
the  island  are  numerous  mountains,  some  of  them  exceedingly 
lohy :  their  slopes^  on  almost  all  ^des,  descend  precipitously  to 
the  plains,  which,  well  watered,  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated 
(generally  with  rice),  stretch  away  in  soft  green  levels  to  the  sea. 
An  extremely  peculiar  branch  of  husbandly  prevails  in  Lombok  ; 
we  mean  the  rearing  of  myriads  of  ducks,  which  men  follow  to 
pasture  as  shepherds  do  their  flecks,  each  having  in  his  hand  a 
long  rod  with  a  strip  of  red  cloth  at  the  top.  This  he  uses  as  a 
whip  to  direct  the  motions  of  his  quacking  obstreperous  subjects, 
which  are  driven  out  early  in  the  morning  to  the  small  lakes, 
ponds,  and  rivers,  and  home  again  at  night,  when  they  are 
housed  in  sheds  erected  for  the  purpose.      Lombok  is  thus 
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enabled  to  export  yast  numbers  of  ducks  and  ducks*  eggs,  which 
find  their  way  to  all  the  surrounding  divisions  of  the  Archipelago. 
'  There  is  scarcely,  however,  an  island  in  this  prodigious  group, 
which,  if  our  limits  permitted  us  to  go  into  details,  would  not 
supply  materials  for  an  exceedingly  curious  picture.  With  some 
small  sections  of  Fulo  Kalamantan  Mr.  Brooke's  journal  has 
recently  familiarised  the  public  ;  omit  we,  therefore,  to  dwell  on 
those  points,  on  the  head  hunting,  on  the  common  tenements, 
on  the  simplicity  displayed  inland,  on  the  recklessness  and  rapacity 
evinced  at  sea.  We  are  not  in  search  of  excitement,  or  the  pictu- 
resque ;  but  desire  to  lift,  if  possible,  a  comer  of  the  veil  which 
conceals  from  Europe  the  infinitely  varied  resources  of  the  Indian 
islands.  Whether  or  not  it  will  ever  be  thought  desirable  that  we 
should  carry  on  ship  building  to  any  great  extent  in  these  parts  of 
the  world  is  more  than  we  can  foresee  ;  but,  should  that  ever  come 
to  be  the  case,  we  may  certainly  command  a  supply  altogether 
inexhaustible  of  the  most  magnificent  timber.  With  the  teak 
forests  of  Java  most  persons  are  already  acquainted,  but  it  is  not 
so  generally  known  that  Sumbawa  liewise  furnishes  excellent 
teak,  and  that  many  other  islands  and  small  groups  further  east 
abound  with  species  of  timber  as  yet  nameless,  which,  for  size  and 
durability,  may  possibly  come  in  the  end  to  be  preferred  to  that 
valuable  wood.  In  many  places  the  trees  are  twenty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  rise  to  a  height  of  eighty  feet  before  they  begin 
to  send  forth  branches. 

Another  source  of  wealth  will  be  found  in  the  rich  spices  which 
flourish  in  a  thousand  places  beyond  the  circle  of  Dutch  monopoly, 
and  might  consequently  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  if  we  would 
but  give  encouragement  to  the  natives  to  cultivate  them.  At 
present  they  grow  wild,  in  which  state  the  nutmeg  especially  has 
comparatively  little  flavour.  The  tree  is  found  in  Sawarak;  in  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo's  territories,  and  probably  throughout  Kalaman- 
tan, where  Mr.  Brooke  believes  it  might  be  brought  to  perfection. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  think  differently,  as,  according  to 
them,  both  the  nutmeg  and  clove  trees  will  flourish  properly  only 
on  islands  of  a  c^^in  geological  formation,  which  they  believe  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  Moluccas.  Our  own  opinion  is  different.  It  matters 
comparatively  little,  however,  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not ;  as, 
when  commerce  comes  to  thread  habitually  the  innumerable  chan- 
nels of  the  Archipelago,  and  quicken  the  n6w  slumbering  energies 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  Dutch  monopoly  will  have  to  contend  with 
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obstacles  and  obatructiuna  altogether  in«mtt6untable.  Smuggling 
will  c<»itpletely  break  down  ita  reguktions^  and  caude  it  to  Ij* 
abandoned  by  rendering  it  worthless. 

It  is  not  our  wish,  to  speak  harshlj  of  any  neighbouring  (jovem- 
ment,  but  we  think  the  crimes  of  which  Holland  has  been  guilty, 
in  order  to  uphold  her  monopoly  <tf  spices,  would,  if  faithfully 
dj^acribed,  send  a  thrill  of  homn*  through  the  whole  frame  oif 
European  -society.  Of  some  islands,  the  whole  population  has 
been  literally  exterminated,  while  in  otiier  plaeea  the  natires  ha?o 
been  reduced  to  so  hopeless  a  stat«  of  .^very,  that  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether,  by  a  braver  race,  di&ath  itself  would  not  be 
e'^teemsd  preferable  ;  and  yet  the  Uionopoly  is  of  little  value,  but 
is  clung  to  rather  as  an  hereditary  and  pleasing  delusion  than 
a^  a  profitable  reality^  To  keep  it  up,. moreover,  our  phlegmatio 
and  persevering  nei^bours  have  relinquished  far  more  prolifie 
and  uni|iieBtionabte  sources  of  w»aUh.  But  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion is  dieirs,  though  it  may,  we:  think,  be  doubted  whether  their 
eseesses'  in  the  Molueeas  do*  not  eaU  for  the  animadversion  of  the 
civilised  world. 

But  publicity  is  a  great  chock  to  criiae»  whether  in  individuiil» 
or  communities.  It  is  probable,  therefore,,  thi^  the  Sutdi  in  the 
M-duceafi  will  be  awed  into  humanity  by  our  presence,  as  present 
we  must  frequently  be  from  the  moment  that  our  establishment  in 
Eabuim  shaU  be  in  operation,  and  our  steamers  shall  begin  to  run 
from  Sii^apore  to  Sidney  through  Torres  Straits*  Our  neigh- 
bours aaid  their  subjects  must  behold  us  constantly »  if  not  within 
the  magic  eircle  of  the  Spice  Islands,  at  leaat. close  on  its  circum- 
ference i  and,  as  facts  will  then  ^eedily  0020  out,  be  eanied 
home,  and  actively  bruited  throughout  Europe,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  the  rigours  of  their  iron  system  should  remain  unrelazed. 
We  know,  by  the  short  ej^perience  gained  at  Balambangan,  what 
an  establishment  in  those  seas  may  effect,  if  properly  managed  ; 
and  the  example  of  Singapore  is  infinitely  more  striking  and  con- 
clioisive.  For  many- years  hundreds  of  Bugis  ^^us  have  comer 
fvom  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Archipeji^  to  our  emporium 
on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  bringing  along  with  them  all  tl^  valuable 
commodities  of  the  islands  ;  thieir  eamphor,  thdr  gold,  their  adti- 
mbny,  their  frankincense,  their  peaiis,  and  their  diamonds,  and 
taking  in  exchange  our  hardware,  wooU^is,  coi^tons,  and  silk's* 
These,  in  spite  of  storms  and  piracy,  they  hmQ  r^idarly  distn- 
buted  through  the  Archipelago,  for  the  most,  part  avoiding  the 
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Putcli  Bettlements.  At  Labuan  they  will  find  our  goods,  brought 
seyen  hundred  miles  nearer  to  their  doors.  They  will,  moreover, 
no  longer  be  under  the  necessity  of  facing  that  breadth  of  sea 
stretclung  from  the  western  shores  of  Pulo  Kalamantan  to  the 
Straits  of  Malacca. 

To  our  own  merchantmen  the  dangers  of  that  intricate  naviga- 
tion will  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  surveys  which  Government 
has  ordered,  or  is  about  to  order.  The  examination  of  New 
Guinea  is  to  be  entrusted  to  Captain  Stanley,  while  that  of  Kala-* 
mantan,  Celebes,  and  Mindanao  will,  it  is  hoped,  afford  employ^ 
ment  to  some  no  less  skilful  and  enterprising  officer.  Experience 
has  long  shown  the  necessity  of  accurate  surveys  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  When  Captain  Keppel,  in  the  IMdo,  proceeded  to 
Sarawak,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  pirates,  he  sailed  for 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  over  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  according 
to  the  Admiralty  charts,  which  had  projected  the  coast  of  Pulo 
Kalamantan  a  degree  and  a  half  too  far  westward.  Elsewhere, 
islands  are  introduced  which  have  no  existence,  while  dangerous 
rocks  and  shoals  lyin^  in  the  very  track  of  navigation  are  completely 
unnoticed.  The  native  prahus,  which  seldom  draw  more  than  three 
feet  of  water  or  are  above  ten  tons  burden,  are  able  to  make  use 
of  channels  and  pass  over  shoals  which  would  immediately  be  fatal 
to  English  merchantmen,  and  besides,  they  who  navigate  them 
possess  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  localities,  which  it  will 
be  very  long  before  European  mariners  can  acquire.  The  neces- 
sity, therefore,  for  extensive  surveys  is  imperative,  and,  as 
ministers  have  boldly  entered  into  the  right  course  of  commercial 
policy  in  relation  to  that  part  of  the  world,  we  trust  they  will  also 
recognise  this  necessity,  and  be  prompt  to  obey  it. 

There  is  one  remark  which  we  would  make  now  at  the  dawn  of 
this  commerce,  which  may  be  extended  almost  indefinitely  if  con- 
ducted with  prudence. '  It  is,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  at  the  pains  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  new 
nations,  remote  and  singular  as  they  are,  with  which  we  are  to  be 
brought  into  relations,  friendly  and  profitable,  or  otherwise, 
according  as  we  act  wisely  or  unwisely.  It  is  a  truth  too  obvious 
to  be  insisted  on,  that  we  cannot  trade  advantageously  with  any 
people  without  knowing  its  habits  and  character,  without  under- 
standing the  principles  of  its  religion,  the  peculiarities  of  its 
manners,  the  modifications  of  its  taste.  But  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, with  its  multiform  races  and  tribes,  is  to  most  persons  a 
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^drt  of  geographical  Utopia*  We  are  not  educated  to  understand 
our  own  interests*  On  the  contrary,  our  studies,  as  gentlemen  iLnd 
scholars,  are  thought  eleyated  and  liberal  exactly  in  proportion  a^ 
they"  are  profitless.  What  the  world  is  now  ;  by  what  races  it  is 
peopled  i  by  what  principles,  opinions,  and  errors  the  minds  of 
these  races  are  swayed  i  with  what  strange  animals  they 
are  placed  in  juxtaposition ;  what  skies  are  over  their  heads ; 
what  soils  and  minerals  beneath  their  feet ; — these  are  questions 
which  we  regard  as  of  inferior  importance,  while  we  consume  our 
time  and  exhaust  our  energies  in  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  squabbles  of  popes  tod  patriarchs,  of  the  jargon  of 
polemics,  Of  the  ridiculous  dreams  which  men  haye  put  forward 
under  the  name  of  ^ylosophy.  It  is  full  time  that  we  should  let 
in  the  light  of  com^Sn  sense  upon  these  things,  and  persuade  our- 
fielres  that  the  inquiries  upon  which  we  enter  would  be  more 
likely  to  promote  our  own  happiness  and  that  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, if  they  were  more  frequently  made  to  embrace  the  present 
and  the  future.  Of  what  has  been  done,  or  thought,  or  said,  we 
should  not,  of  course,  be  ignorant ;  but  our  paramount  duty  is 
to  know  what  we  ourselves  ought  to  do,  and  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and  how  we  may  most  effectually  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  our  neighbours  and  contemporaries. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Oriental  Archipelago  are  both.  We 
liave  taken  up  our  abode  next  door  to  them,  and  have  invited  them 
<to  fenter  with  us  into  the  operations  of  buying  and  selling.  It  may 
consequently,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  duties  to  inform 
t)urselves  respecting  their  notions  and  idiosyncrasies  ;  to  learn  who 
lire  the  Malays,  the  Bugis,  and  the  Papuas  ;  in  what  kind  of 
dwellings  they  live,  what  forms  of  industry  they  practice,  what  is 
iheir  costume,  and  what  civil  and  political  institutions  they  enjoy. 
If  we  instruct  ourselves  on  these  points,  our  trade  wiU  flourish  all 
the  better  for  it,  and  the  means  of  instruction,  if  diligently  sought, 
are  unquestionably  accessible  in  this  country,  and  will  be  multi- 
|>lied  daily  with  the  extension  of  our  commercial  intercourse* 

There  exists  already  a  sort  of  bastard  civilisation  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  some  progress  has,  in  various  islands,  been  made 
towards  contorting  the  natives  to  Christianity.  But  this  process 
dhoiild  not  be  rashly  commenced.  An  experiment  was  made  in 
one  of  the  smaller  islands,  which,  by  its  results,  may  show  how 
tnuch  better  it  woidd  be  to  educate  the  natives  before  we  undertake 
to  impart  our  tenets  to  them.     A  very  estimable  Dutchman,  hold- 
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^  »  Glflon  ooutrary  theory*  w)4irtoQ]|  to  co&vevi  t1)e  natives  bj 
whokiale.  It  wa»  not  in  hiB  p^ver  $o  ioiitikte  tb«  Biimumia,  who 
00^  vr  foroB  »  whole  pagan  tril^e  to  wade  thi«iifh  a  m^»  and 
tfiaii  awear  thej  have  been  bi^»tifled,  Aa  Jfynb^eif'a  mefom  wore 
buod>le»  hia  aohieyements  wer^  90  ako ;  but  be  did  nUbnate^  mi^ 
aeed  Ia  persuading  large  niimberf  of  people  ta  ^aQ  Ibi^ielveii 
Protettaats.  Shortly,  however,  ^t^r  be  bad  aeccMOf^lidied  tbia 
imdeirtaking,  there  happened  a  eonsiderable  d^^'angemeni  in  ^ 
ieasonftt  and  tl^e  usual  raiua  did  n^t  faU«  wbifib  oeeaAioned  giraafc 
scaroity  Mid  suffering  among  the  ignorant  islandeva»  who»  regards- 
ing  it  as  a  chastisement  inflioted  on  ^JXi  by  tbeir  anoient  geda 
in  revenge  for  having  been  abandoned  by  tbm>  unaniiiioualy  eeane 
to  the  resolution  to  rotaum  to  their  original  eiteedt  whii^  ^^  did» 
and  the  enterprismg  Sutoji  miMionary»  fining  hims<^  e^ioeeil- 
ingly  unpqwlar,  nu)ved  o£f  to  90ine  new  £«]d  of  e^evUon.  But 
tlus  could  not  have  hi^ened  had  the  natives  been  fost  imttmoted 
in  those  departments  of. knowledge  best  oalenlated  to  0nl»ge 
their  ndnds. 

In  the  arts  of  life  several  tribes  inhabiting  these  groupa  have 
made  more  progress  ^an  might  have  been  imag^^d*  Naaeie^ity 
has  tamght  them  the  psaetice  at  navigati^w  and  d»o  idmnaiitory 
processes  of  agriaulture»  But  they  have  pioceedid  in  mai^  eases 
far  beymid  these  ;  esitered  upon  the  mam^a^turing  em^m;  taught 
themselves,  or  have  been  taught  by  othees,  the  waking  of  the 
precious  metals,  the  outting  and  setting  of  g^mg,  lite  jSabrieation  of 
jewellery,  particularly  of  w  most  delicate  fi^cee  wofb,  and  the 
preparalipn  of  bu^uries  coveted  by  the  most  reined  na^ona  of  the 
M^t*  Fof  mucb  of  this  progress  they  are  mdeht^,  it  m^t  be 
eopfossed^  to  Mohammed^is^»  in  oonpicm,  p^hapiu  wil^  the 
greater  part  of  th^  Sa^t.  Several  reae;^  ivrit^n  bW  been  bo- 
tcayed  by  tbw  «eftl  into  very  errimeous  uotionfi  04  this  subject. 
]magini|ijS[^  a|far«^tly>  that  to  a^^kue^ledgci  ^  beiMi^ial  effeots 
<tf  lalamism  in  nm  degree  would  l^e  to  be  guilty  of  religious  indif- 
ference^ TbiQ,  however,  is  a  mistake.  Ic^^rfecSj?  as  the 
Hf nbffmmcdftu^  om,  civiliwl  by  their  (H:^Qd»  ih^y  a«<e  tap^t  some 
^ths  which  F%gauii^  does  uot  r^o^use,  i^d  ace  lulled  to  aim 

%%  mwy  virtue  to  which  Pagww  <^m  1^  »«  dwm*    Even  the 

^otipei  of  making  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  hi^ly  bene^cial.  sinea 
i^  su}\je!Cts  the  Ba^is  tft  ^  variety  of  infiuoncoft..  most  of  thana 
Iwvourable  ta  iuviii^ifliian^  m  tbat  th^  Moslem ,  who  has  viiitod  the 
If^y  citi^j^^  is  ge^^al}y  j»(m  ag^eeabie  in  bia  maudon  and  in^ 


finitdy  bcFttor  Mbmied  thasi  his  emnityiaen,  irho  i^maiti  nt  k<na6. 
It  is  troe  tbat  the  profbs^ors  of  Islatii  in  the  eastetm  Arcypeloge 
4ire  6^eti  hiostile  to  the  Pa^n  tribes,  svtf*h  a»  the  Djkkn  «&d  tile 
Pamias,  who  ccmseqaeiitlj  regsstd  them  with  i^ypreheiiBioiih  Btft 
tra^e  breaks  down  erefn  ^s  barrier,  and  engages  the  prof^^sem  of 
erery  rariety  of  creed  to  toiei^te  «idi  other  for  their  mvtttid 
advantage*  We  may  nmr  safely  ^loidate  on  the  itftrodtietidn  ef 
a  new  eleffi^tt  of  crriHacal^n  which  will  probably  mifi^  with  a«d 
leaven  the  whole  mass  of  nociety.  Btft  t^  procnioe  lids  ei^t  we 
mm^  not  €^tent  otirsdres  with  a  (^oHtaty  station,  sin<fe  the  ArdtA- 
pelago  is  so  imine&se  that  it  wonld  take  ages  t6  eitef%  an  inflnenGe 
over  it  afl  iSrom  a  point  Ike  Labitan,  lying  at  its  nor&>westem  ex* 
tren$hrf «  We  uinst  jndieiotisly  seie<ft  other  posHkms  ftatn  tkne  te 
&ne  as  opportunity  offers^  that  we  may  faithfully  discharge  to- 
Wrds  ^e  natives  ef  that  part  of  Asia  the  obligatieM  we  tacitly 
iake  trpon  omrselveB  by  setUing  permanently  anwng  th^m. 
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;  It  is  wntte&  among  the  tale«{  <^  the  Wise  Men  c^  the  Easty 
that'^'''  once  upOft  a  ^ro  "-— ^bere  Was  a  GM*tain  Ben  S^me^^^ 
whe,  desiring  to  giaide  the  people  as  a  Prepliet,  and  to  receive,  in 
t^^yteent  of  his  dl^fcles,  precious  robiesv  f^a^es  ef  rare  pricey 
jeweh^,  and  jars  <^  hobMy  ;  «nBO«ideed  hiifii^f  to  the  eiti^eiis  ^ 
Bagdad  m  the  Piigrkn  who  had  traveUed  to  the  end  <^  the  Worlds 
and  looked  €hr<»  ^e  Wall !  The  people  heard  h^^  and  timhled/ 
*'  What  a  depih  ef  ej^erienee  most  Ben  ^em^ed^'»  be ! "  said 
tiney.  "^  Who  ^)%ht  open  their  nno^^Uls  when  he  told  them  <)f  the 
limbo  ef  Aged  Mooas :  and  described  how  the  PhMoets-  w^e  hAng 
«— ea<^  by  its  lo^  g^en  chain  !"  So  they  k^oi^ht  to  him  their 
wives  a»d  their  little  ones  when  sick,  and  they  eiitreated  him  ia 
eeasons  of  droiit^t  with  skins  of  rich  wkie^  that  he  might  premise 
theni  Rain ;  ibiS  they  buik  Mm  a  hense^  an«^  they  appointed  m» 
Wi^  a  trumps  to  *<and  &t  the  gate  ^reof,  and  to  cry  aioud> 
**  This  is  the  house  of  Ben  Somebody,  the  Wise  Man,  who  ha& 
been  to'ihe  end  <tf  the  World  aAd  l'o«>ked  over  <l*e  Wail  V 

.  Kow^  there  Ireve  othei^  in  B«£^bd>  besides  Ben  Somebody  wh^ 
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would  fain  be  wise  men  also,  for  the  sake  of  the  rich  garments  and 
the  moon-faced  slayes,  and  chiefly  for  the  trumpeter  at  the  gate  t 
And  one  of  these  went  forth  in  the  streets,  with  a  round  hall  im 
his  hand,  and  cried  aloud  as  he  went, — ''  Lo  !  this  is  the  World,, 
and  it  hath  no  end  !**  And  he  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  place 
where  the  name  of  their  city  of  Bagdad  was  written.  And  when 
the  people  saw  the  written  name  they  were  amazed,  saying,  *'  This 
must  needs  be  true  ! "  And  the  fame  of  the  New  Prophet  spread, 
and  the  men  of  Bagdad  went  to  the  gate  of  Ben  Somebody,  and 
took  him  with  the  trumpet  thence,  and  bade  him  follow  the  New 
Prophet,  crying,  "This  is  a  wiser  man  than  Ben  Somebody, 
for  he  hath  shown  us  that  the  world  hath  no  end,  neither  wall } 
(dso,  the  place  on  which  the  name  of  our  city  of  Bagdad  is  written !  '- 
And  the  gates  of  Ben  Somebody  were  deserted,  and  his  wealth 
failed  him,  and  he  fell  sick,  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  was  laid 
in  a  sepulchre.  Tet  left  he  sons  and  daughters — ^and  some  of 
their  seed  are  still  alive  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth — and  they 
are  known  as  the  tribe  of  Ben  Somebody,  **  who  had  been  to  the 
end  of  the  world  ;"  and  a  remnant  belieye  in  them,  even  unto 
this  day. 

Well,  we  have  of  late  years  been  treated  to  a  prodigious  amount 
of  talk  in  the  highways,  to  remind  us  of  the  existence  of  this 
strange  tribe.  Who  can  have  escaped  the  arguments  brought 
against  certain  changes — not  as  being  bad  in  themselves.  0,  no ! 
but  as  destroying  **  the  People's  trust  in  all  public  men.*'  Now, 
far  be  it  from  me  to  determine  how  far  individuals  are  hit  by  this 
— how  far  Sir  Robert  is  indicated  to  be  a  Whited  Sepulchre,  full 
of  dead  Protectionists'  bones — ^how  far  Lord  John  may  be  placed 
under  suspicion  as  a  quiet  volcano,  capable  at  any  instant  of 
**  breaking  out  in  a  fresh  place."  It  is  the  principle  laid  down, 
which,  however  showy  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  must,  methinks, 
be  felt  as  so  strange  by  all  thinking  men.  The  tribe  of  Ben  Som^e- 
body  forget  that  their  ancestor  himself  changed  the  opinions  of 
mankind  by  acquainting  them  that  the  world  had  an  end,  and 
everything  stood  fast  thereon  !  Just  as  much  as  his  successor, 
who  showed  to  their  eyes  that  our  globe  was  a  roimd  one  ;  and 
that,  insomuch  as  it  was  perpetually  rolling,  nothing  covld,  by 
mathematical  certainty,  remain  precisely  stable  in  its  old  original 
place,  form,  and  fashion. 

But  what  is  odder — behold !  by  a  whimsical  inconsistency — 
these  very  children  of  Ben  Somebody^  who  would  have  it  so  few 
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.  weeks  ago  that  the  world  stands  fast — that  the  Planets  of  light  wax 
not  old---4hat  the  Cedars  of  strength  decay  not  at  heart — that  the 
Sea  eateth  not  the  Earth — nor  the  Earth  pusheth  forth  mto  the 
Sea,  these  same  Anti-Change  Apostles,  I  say,  (as  such  vaunting 
their  own  infallihillty  and  omnipotence)  now  make  a  hold  stroke  to 
get  the  man  with  the  trumpet  hack  to  their  gates,  hy  declaring 
that  the  world  is  not  stable^  because  it  goeth  back.  And,  see 
how  Jargon  is  crying  in  the  streets  ;  calling,  for  instance,  the 
sweep,  the  straw-bonnet  merchant,  and  the  '*  knives-to-grind  "  man 
with  one  leg,  **  the  indtutrial  classes  ;'*  preaching  in  all  manner 
of  pulpits ;  here,  open-mouthed  against  **  development ;"  there, 
silver-tongued  for  **  Antagonism  ;"  and  remarking  how  men  are 
overcome  by  the  same.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  Ben  Somebody 
have  wisely  got  hold  of  a  big  word  of  their  own,  whereby  they 
hope  to  achieve  great  things,  to  make  the  ignorant  believe,  and  the 
unbelieving  worship,  and  3ie  word  is  reaction. 

How  every  process  has  its  period! — so  many  days  for  the  moon 
to  change  in,  so  many  centuries  required  for  wood  to  become  coal, 
or  for  rock  to  crumble  info  turf«  These  children  of  Ben  Somebody 
mnit  to  mention  **  how  far  the  world  is  to  go  back,"  or  to  tell  us 
what,  as  Miss  Le  Grand  puts  it,  is  to  stop  it  '*  then,^*  Suppose 
that  every  revolution  of  '*  2^  ronde  machine y^^  as  Rabelais  calls  the 
Earth,  is  to  take  us  back  a  century  !  Sitting  in  my  elbow  chair 
a  night  or  two  since  ('tis  now  the  last  week  of  August),  with  the 
papers  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  that  best  of  all  loungers* 
books,  Horace  Walpole's  letters,  I  could  not  help  spinning  a  few 
fancies  to  the  tune  of  "  the  Light  of  other  Days,"  which  my  one- 
eyed  friend,  the  black  a-vised  Italian,  was  droning  out  on  his 
hurdy-gurdy  ;  and,  though  they  be  of  the  commonest  and  most 
obvious  kind,  perchance  you  will  give  a  comer  to  them.  Sir,  for 
.  the  sake  of  aU  such  as  believe  that  the  world  has  a  wall,  and  that 
Ben  Somebody  looked  over  it ;  or  that  we  are  on  our  way  back 
towards  the  times  of  Voltaire,  Bloody  Mary,  Barbarossa,  or 
Monarch  Cheops ! 

The  great  show  of  August  1746  was  the  Trial  and  the  Execu- 
tion of  the  Rebel  Lords  !  '<  As  it  was  the  most  interesting  sight " 
-—says  Walpole,  to  whom,  I  take  it  (for  all  his  fine  phrases),  an 
Opera,  or  a  beheading,  or  a  Strawberry  feast,  with  the  Sunnings 
sitting  in  the  shell,  came  much  the  same — <'it  was  the  most 
solemn  and  fine :  a  coronation  is  a  puppet-show,  and  all  the  splen- 
dour of  it  idle  ;   but  this  sight  at  once  feasted  one*s  eyes,  an^d 
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engaged  all  one^pMskms." — ^The  whole  cepei»<mjr/*  hetHnti- 
noes,  '^ims  emidacted  with  tbe  meet  awful  selemiihy  «kI  deeen^ ;" 
and  adds  a  neat  e{m]^>lknent  to  the  Rejal  Famiilj  on  their  goed 
-taste  in  not  being  present.  Then  comes  the  detail  of  the  tnal, 
-with  all  its  piquant  anecdotes;  vihwi  **o\d  Norsa"  siHd,  "^'ike 
father  of  my  brier's  eoneuhine,  an  old  Jewlhat  kept  a  tai^em;*' 
and  how  Ladj  l^ownsend  felt,  who,  sweet  sonl !  had  a  passion  for 
ike  rebels,  and  liked,  it  seems,  rrasning  frovi  rest  to  r«mt  in  a 
sort  of  *•  O  /«  /**  state  of  distress  and  miserj,  whk^  remifids  one 
of  the  historieal  enthusiasm  of  Mistress  Fmch,  in  OrabWa 
*♦  Preceptor  Husband  :" —  ' 

" how  the  Martyrs  to  the  flames  were  led,  •[ 

The  good  M.  Bishops,  I  forget  their  Barnes, 
Bat  Siey  were  all  coaamittod  to  &e  flames; 
Mniilwiii  and  widows,  baehek»rs  and  wive% — 
The  very  babes  and  Boddings  k>&t  their  fives  !  ^ 

Then  we  hear  of  Lwrd  Kilmarnock's  "  fine  voice  and  fine  speeeh  ;" 
of  Duke  Hamilton's  intereessien  at  Conart ;  of  the  King^sfasej  fer 
eleroeney — i^e  Bnke  of  Cumberland's  appe^te  for  hntchefy  ;  nert, 
the  details  of  the  beheacRng,  done  in  the  meet  charming  WMsmu 
style  conceivable.  Don't  think  nae  frtfsletts,  Sir,  or  trying — pear, 
lame  bagman  ^t  I  am — to  ape  the  Walpote  eetS^nr  step,  if  I  ss^ 
that  all  this  mixture  of  London  whime,  sand  Twiekei^am  goss^, 
with  judicial  m^der  lor  high  treason — ^this  pnvttle  of  **  theknsnge 
eoaeh,"  Lord  Middlesex,  and  the  Tes^,  and  *^^e  seaiP[^  Bew- 
strewed  with  sawdust,  the  block  new-covered,  the  exeentiwierBew- 
dressed  "  for  *^  old Balmerino,"  whe  came,  "  treadiBg  wi^  1^  «r 
of  a  (Jeneral  ;"^->this  scmdkimlvinff  oi  the  rivahries  between  ike 
Haidi  and  1^  Twlette  (afberwards  Mrs.  Garriek);  with  die 
agonies  of  Lady  Oromartie,  who  was  "big  w^  chBd  ai^  vwy 
hMidsome,  '^  gire  a  sort  of  meanness  and  immorally  to  the  thing — 
a  theatricial  ai^:  as  if  symbolieal  of  the  fact,  that  the  heart  «f 
€ivil  Discord  was.  even  then  dead  in  eur  land,  and  bift  its  Ceuh^t- 
tinsel  left — a  worn-out  frippery,  which  took  its  turn  aoen^  i^ 
ether  Lohdeft  Mpperies  got  up  ta  am*^e  our  Yo«ng  London 
Nobles^  mi^  their  miaSk  and  their  soliMiree — tJaeir  powdered 
heads,  and  their  sedane.  And  yet,  what  a  century  of  inycmyoas 
in  the  cause  of  peace,  goodwM,  and  manliiaess,  lies  be^rwees  Lacly 
Tewnsend  decfining  to  dine  out  **  for  fear  of  meetii^  with  m  reM- 

pie  !'* — and  Lady sinking  down  into  the  dep4l»s^  ei  h^ 

^mHne,  in  a  dead  ftiint,  because  the  CuQoden  Railway  BUll  ww& 
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't^ar^wn  4^t ! — betmsen  Rojyulties  taking  credit  l>ecaTi8e  t^^  bU jed 
awaj  from  the  lai^  aet  of  tke  dear,  dreadM  tngedy,  with  block, 

•  sawdust,  and  headaoMn, — and  Ko^fakies  exprestmg  it  down  to 
liTcrpool,  ^to  h^'odpj  <»mkwmrdnes8es\M  a  saucy  frie&d  of  mine 
pvts  it)  wil^  nerroos  Mayers  who  know  nobody's  places  ;  or  steam- 
ing like  private  fe&&»  along  the  South  Coast — one  day  poppbig 
into  Cotele  to  kek  at  ilie  chests  of  old  clothes  ;  another,  taking  a 
peep  at  i^  Older  Islands,  ittd  beguiling  tl^  way  with  all  manner 
ef  pleasant   ''padah  talk"  i^bout  Ughtkonsesy  Bulers'  Hones, 

•  Goniish  Mmers ;  a  aeeond  trip  to  snrpnse,  in  a  bathing-machipc, 
0«*  Arefi-Bneny — ^the  King  of  the  French ;  and  such  like 
innocnous  t^^nes !  In  spite  of  aU  this  threat  of  reaction,  times 
fvre  pleasanter — aye,  and  mere  pietares^pe,  Rri  naw  ^lan  they 
were  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Think,  i^Mn,  of  the  peer  ^hariiad''  pssyis  of  Edbhurgh  in 

174er    What  wre<faofdd  bowses'' divided agaoaittheBsehresr' 

¥n^at  stately  la^es  crying  c&romac^  orer  the  best  and  hrvFest,  who 

had  marched  e«{t  under  a  phantom  banner  (as  it  were)  to  lay  down 

tliar  lires  Ibr  a  thaiddess  Frinee!     What  homely  Mnu FiodLharts 

weeping  oiTerlteooekades  so  lirtdy  wom  19^  heads  now  Ueaching 

on  ^e  gates  of  Oaiiii^  \     What  ram  of  finrtvies, — what  mystery 

and  terror !     What  struggyng  wil^  that  Uttenest  of  aE  feelings, 

the  hate  of  impotont  partizanship  !     Wdil — the  chiyran  of  ^n 

Sownehoefy  wiM  find  it  Inaid  to  persuade  me,  that  the  Scottish 

Grentkmoi  aMi  Ladies  have  not  had  a  hazier  and  a  healthier 

Angust,  over  the  inauguration  of  Itetr  Scott  Mulwiiittiiit,  tium.  the 

August  of  one  hundred  years  sinee !     I  don^t  care  Biash  about 

mu^  celebrations:  perhaps,  it  is  my  stupid  way  to  look  toe  keenly 

inte  ^te  yanity  and  personidity  which  is  apt  to  di^gure  them — 

makiBg  the  eelebratocs  ^contented  if  ^ey  are  net  aa  moEh. 

talleed  a^itt  as  llie  Gr^t  Known  or  Unknown  they  naito  to 

hononr  t    B»t  the  personality  of  yanity  is  bettear  tdusa  the  per- 

eonalfty  of  mis^  I  tibe  strife  of  Mr.  White  Wand  tiusy  wiitii  Mr. 

Chairman  t'other,  more  innocent  tlooi  the  life-and-desth  oontost 

between  s«^  a  coneealed  friend,  and  sneh  another  c^en  enemy : 

and  ^e  r^mu^e  whkli  ai^ives  to  commemorate  a  dopartod  Poet, 

18  a  Mgher  thing  liian  the  Loyalty  which  seeks  to  inyest  wi&  all 

tiie  graoes  nnder  Hearen,  and  aU  the  rights  npon  ^se  earthy  a 

Tain'  ancl  false  Prince — the  last  oi  an  Exhausted  Race ! 

They  were  bunaihg  witches  in  Genmmy  one  hmdred  yvara  ago 
— ^not  in  hekiS  aaid  owners  ;  but  ip  great  c^s. ,  I  hayeit  mm 
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one  of  our  firm,  who  has  just  made  the  journey  on  business,  but  has 
a  taste  for  picking  up  old  legends,  that  you  are  shown  close  to 
Wiirzburg,  on  the  pleasant  and  flowery  Main,  a  long  low  building, 
formeriy  a  conyent.  From  this  a  certain  sister  Renata  was  taken, 
in  1749 — and  burnt  at  Wiirzburg—- doubtless  in  detestation  of  her 
black  superstitions  I  A  little  steam-boat,  built  in  France,  now 
bustles  twice  a^y  past  the  spot^  There  is  made  the  stuff  for 
books  of  the  presumptuous  illuminati  calling  themselyes  German 
.poets — and  for  the  newspapers,  which  censors  cannot  utterly  tame 
•into  no-meaning.  The  convent  has  become  a  paper-manufactory  ! 
We  have  still  Sister  Renatas,  it  is  true  :  enthusiastic  ladies  who 
translate  hideous  Oerman  books  about  Ghost-seeing,  and  the  like  ; 
— triumphant  TroUopes,  who  slap  the  Jesuits  in  the  face,  and  call 
us  poor  Manchester  manufacturers,  so  many  cannibals  and  child- 
eaters,  clad  in  fiistiim : — and  then  start  off  ''  in  full  fandango  "  of 
bad  French,  incorrect  description,  and  credulity  that  will  swallow 
any  given  wonder,  so  it  be  only  big  enough  to  strain  the  throat — 
eager  to  describe  the  water-cure  as  glibly  as  if  they  were  so  many 
Meads  or  Mayos  !  (For  the  Ladies,  sir,  have  a  fancy  for  doctor- " 
ing,  one  and  all,  though  with  some  it  does  not  get  beyond  my  Mrs. 
Bell's  bag  of  dried  herbs,  which  have  a  bad  smell  and  are  other- 
wise totaJAy  harmless.)  And  it  is  true  that  our  sister  Eenatas  are 
still  martyred.  Crokers  there  are,  who  tear  every  Whig  woman 
limb  from  limb.  Hooks  there  have  been,  on  which  all  manner  of 
hard-hearted  Radicalesses  have  been  spitted :  and  Hke  Fope^s 
Ealden  "rhymed  and  twisted"  without  writhing  much.  And 
Tory  Ladies  get  Gored  sometimes  more  than  they  admire.  But 
bless  you  they  mind  it  as  little  as  the  scratch  of  a  pin.  'Tis  all 
neat  and  easy — done  on  paper  I  and  leaving  them  witchcraft 
enough  wherewithal  to  retaliate  on  their  judges  and  executioners. 
My  Mrs.  Bell  is  more  of  a  Conservative  tiian  suits  me  at  all  times 
—but  let  me  only  just  speak  of  Reaction  in  this  shape,  of  silenc- 
ing gossipping  authoresses,  and  bringing  back  nuns  to  bum  ;  an4 
you  may  hear  her  down  Halcyon  Row,  as  far  as  Bethesda ! 

More  could  I  say  about  the  children,  of  Ben  Somebody ^  whoi^e 
standing  still  is  now  explained  to  mean  going  back ;  who  pro- 
phetically behold  grass  growing  on  the  railroads,  imd  see 
sheep  browsing  among  the  rusted  chimneys  of  broken-up  locomo- 
tives, as  in  Edwin  Landseer's  picture  of  Peace — ^who  wou^ 
teail  tho'  Continent  through  a  French  i^tro-revolution ;  clap 
the  old  sevenpence  on  every  letter — and,  slug-"  Retum,^  bleat 
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days  "  to  the  gdklen  time  ^en  six  months  of  sea  separated 
us  from  our  Army^eoviBms  in  the  East,  in  place  of  six  week» 
(including  a  flight  across  the  desert  sociahlj  dotted  with  the 
corks  of  soda-water  bottles).  But  I  must  pack  up  for  the  five 
o'clock  train,  to  town,  Sir :  I  am  to  dine  at  Brussels  to-morrow  r 
m  message  having  come  from  the  office  to  that  effect  since  I  began 
t(^  dream.  A  hundred  years  ago,  instead  of  putting  up  my  iw^ 
shirts,  I  should  have  been  to  my  attorney  with  notes  of  a  codicil 
to  my  will ! — ^but  don't  mention  this  :  or  he  will,  perhi^s,  join  my 
Mrs.  Bell  and  the  tribe  of  Ben  Somehodt/  in  fixed  principles  of 
Reaction. 

Ardwick,  August  30th,  1846. 


THE  ENGLAND  OF  THE  FRENCH  DRAMA. 

BY  ANGUS  B.  REACH. 


England  lies  but  &  couple  of  hours'  sail  from  France.  'Ti& 
but  a  steam  hop,  step,  and  jump  from  the  Cliff  to  the  FakAse* 
France  swarms  with  English.  In  her  capital  and  her  provinces, 
in  her  inland  cities  and  her  coast  towns,  you  will  hardly  enter  a 
eafif  or  saunter  along  an  ayenue-like  line  of  Boulevard,  without 
encountering  the  sturdy  bearing  of  bluff  John  Bull.  In  the  coupd 
0{  the  Diligence — ^in  the  snug  interior  of  the  maUe  posfe— the 
high  shirt  collar,  and  fair  ruddy  Saxon  face,  of  Perfidious  Albion 
is  always  conspicuous..  At  tables  d^  hote  and  restaurants,  in 
picture  galleries  and  cathedrals,  'tis  the  same  thing  :  the  Smiths 
and  the  Joneses,  and  all  their  kith  and  kin,  surround  you,  now 
wondering  at  the  mystic  ingredients  of  a  vol  au  vent,  anon  gazing 
with  aught  but  reverence  at  the  gaily  petticoated  madonna  in  her 
niche,  anon  turning  with  smiling  faces  into  a  shop,  where  all 
manner  of  pretty  nick-naokeries  are  disposed  expressly  to  catch 
the  tourist's  eye,  and  advertised,  for  John  Bull's  benefit,  by  the 
somewhat  formidable  announcement  that  <'  Here  one  spikes  the 
Anglich."  Verily  we  are  a^  gad-about  people  ;  and  the  French 
in  their  turn  are  beginning  to.  be  very  much  more  locomotive  in 
their  habits  than  in  the  olden  time.  Every  packet  which  ploughs 
her  way  up  the  Pool  brings  freights  of  the  moustached  and  bearded 
heroes,  whom  we  used  to  designate  as  **  outlandish,"  but  who 
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are  Wfffw  l)eginBiDg  to  «fp««r  woiwLeifiifty  ni^uuiU  .The  regions 
aboal  Leicester  Squsrc,  «n4  the  back  ef  the  Qoadbaixt,  are  to 
London  what  the  ChamMee  cT  AmUm  is  to  Paris.  Saunter  bj  the 
<^ef  and  dii^  eating-hovses  in  la  ^namfoueifhkAL  eodbeilidii  that 
jMotteidar  portioQ  of  our  metrofolit^  and  joainf^t  imaj^Eie  that  jo« 
were  threading  your  way  amid  ^p^idatidnQlthe  Pajo  Latin.  Nap- 
leoB  hatty  skin^ti^  fittk^  eoats^  and  phvted  troiisers*.  with  poidLetfi 
inraiiahlj  at  the  knees,  and  haads  iixvanablj  in  the  poeketa^-all 
bear  erideaoe  to  the  irrnption  of  iMbMonr£,whi(di«if  late  jeans  has 
jvpfetared.  m  Loadon.  Bvt  0^7  of  late  jean.  The  Ftemk  ace 
only  beginning  to  be  a  travelling  people.  We  are  at  least  l^rtj 
years  a-head  of  them  in  the  art  of  UtoomOflmiRt.  and  in  any  adtan- 
tage  which  that  art  brings  in  its  train.  As  a  people  we  know  ten 
times  more  of  the  French  than  they  know  oi  vs.  And  see  how- 
fast  the  knowledge  of  our  good  neighbours  dissipates  the  absurd 
anti-Gallio  prejadiees  whieh  are  so  long  made  a  part  of  oar  national 
religioii.  **  Hate  the  French  and  the  devH,^  said  Horatio  Nelson 
to  his  midshipmen.  **  I  hate  the  French  because  they  are  aH 
slaves,  and  wear  wooden  shoes,"  quoth  Goldsmith,  speaking  his 
own  miad  throagh  the  old  saolor ;  and  '*  I  hate  the  French  because 
they  eat  frags -and  «oi^  ma^e,"  roared  efwy  honest,  patiiotk» 
'kyal,  anti^revthrtiwiftiy,  kMig-chupd^-aaaUitate,  heef-and-j^inup 
puddkg,  fn»hmm  EmgUshman.  fot  thai  was  tlorirf  yeara  ag»: 
we  know  betttr  now.  We  have  f<nnd,  w^auAsffw,  ^m*  mxt  tkm^ 
hours,  instead  «f  hloody-nunded  hanan  9eara'^ows--^*a«nM»,'* 
as  Edmund  Bwke,  to  his  etemnl  dtagraee,  w^rotOr  ^  between  the 
monkey  and  ^e  %6r" — are  in  r^eahitj  a^  set  of  pleassn^  jovial 
light-hearted,  defer  a»d  gainnt  people.  Wh?f !  not  ikm  moat 
wooden-beaded  squire  who  ev^  foui^p^  Um  howMM  before 
dinner,  or  inToked,  in  bad  gvammaTr  the  feitish  Li<m  af^r  it» 
would  dream  now-a^lays  of  goii^  baek  to  ike  cdd  ftogt-eataaigv  tvw 
head  aztd  hieody  boiMS  nottotis  e£  hsi  lenownble  p«pn^  And  why  ? 
He  haa  been  to  Pam*-^  over  Vranoe,  ma^fkssp,  and  he  wasn't 
made  a  aiwve,  or  foreed  to  put  ott  widodan  sheeft,  ^starved  on  soap 
maigre,  or  poisoned  w^  frogs,  or  ea»n^ned  to  a  dongeon  m 
hunted  feel  niider  gromd  for  bdng^  an  fing^lahttan,  or  his  head 
chopped  oS  on  the  gnaHotine  ont  of  veveage  for  Waterloo.  Anld 
so  somehow  be  atrifod-— he  was  ralha*  aatetased  of  it  at  firsts 
at  the  C4Miehfi»on  that  a  people  may  be  a  very  |ina«ant  fedf^ 
even  although  pimged  in  iht  etasiest  igx»»iisnc«  as  to '  plnm*- 
pKliSwg,  and  anabie  to  ^aat  the'<  Boast*beef  ef  Old  Engkad'r 
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as  a  national  hjmn  of  gloiy*  And  so  it  hAB  been  witH  Hundreds 
ef  thousands.  Steam  has  done  it  all.  Watt  hm  labonred  with 
more  effect  for  European  peace  than  all  the  diplomatists  who 
ever  cheated  in  cypher,  or  lied  in  protocols;  We  are  beginning 
feally  to  imderstaiid  oar  noighbount — ^to  see  ihe  lights  as  well  an 
^e  shades  in  poor  Johnny  Crapeand*s  national  character,  and 
hv^g  arriT«d  at  that  satL^actorj  change  in  onr  onward  progress, 
we  have  made  the  discovery  thai  he  is  a  nrach  more  feasant' 
fellow  to  walk  with  arm  in  arm  ^«n  to  fight  with  hilt  to  hilt— - 
that  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  flonritih  kniTcs  amicably  toge^er 
mer  the  eareaees  ef  mntten^  at  a  table  d^hSte  than  to  brandish 
aabres  over  ike  carcases  ef  men  on  a  field  of  battle. 

But  the  French  themselves  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  we  are. 
They  have- only  got  to  the^port  we  arriTed  at  a  score  of  years  l»ack 
-—-they  must  see  more  of  iw,  mingle  more  with  us,  forget  Waterloo, 
laugh  at  the  Piitchard  indemnity,  and  freely  and  frankly  acknow- 
Idij^  thai  Ihe  perfidy  of  Albion  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
BOtaMe  device  of  tjte  soaaips  of  PariMan  joumalism^the  Bnjar* 
Tiers  and  Reanvalloi^of  the  PresM  and  the  Maiionai,  to  replenish 
as  speedily  and  aa  satif^Mtorily  as  possible  the  tills  ef  these 
tespected  jommahk  As  yet,  French  netione  of  England  are 
ef  the  dimmest*  There  is  a  terriblie  haze  of  prejudice  stili 
floatifi^  over  om*  poor  isle  in  the  minds  of  the  respeetaMe  hour- 
geoise  ef  La  helU  JPrantis.  And  the  most  notable  of  their  Feuilli- 
|aonists«-the  gentlemen  who  fill  m  what  the  up-hill  €rattier,  one 
ef  the  fraternity,  christened  the  **  ground  fi6or**^  of  the  thontand 
flsid  one  journals  pnblhlhed  from  Calaia  to  Marseilles,  add  to, 
rather  than  detract  from,  the  amount  of  miscc^eption  and  preju- 
^oe  ifhich  exists.  Aprdpos,  of  M.  Gautier-— and  I  may  as  well 
flta^e  tbit,  althou^  ^oisesaed  only  ^  a  Parisian  reputation,  he  is 
one  of  the  livelieit  writers  and  most  acute  critics  of  his  day  and 
nation-— tiiat  gentleman  wae  lately  in  London,  and  published 
i&etohes  of  his  waneebrings  in  L^k  Jhresse,  In  one  of  these  papers 
he  infbnns  his  readers  that  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  still  goes 
xmder  the  name  of  Little,  from  his  diminutive  statiu*e ;  and  in 
another,  in  giving  an  aecount  of  a  banc^uet  at  the  Mansion-^House, 
be  aietually  takes  the  Toast-Master  Ibr  the  Lord  Mayor!  Sue, 
Balaac,  Soulie,  and  George  Sand,  all  popular  romancists  of  the 
day^  have  each  of  them  done  sometlking  to  cast  very  novel,  but  not 
atriinigly  aconrate  burste  of  light  on  English  character  and  habilF. 
Wittsen^  Ibr  example,  the  '^Conntess  Sarah  Hacgregor*'  ef  the 
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first-tiamed  gentleman,  and  tll3  })lilegmatic'  **  Sir  Brown*'  of  thd' 
(notwithstanding  the  appellation)  last-named  lady.  The  "  Mjs-* 
teries  of  London,"  by  a  certain  "  Sir  Francb  TroHop"  was  also  a 
rich  jumble  of  the  most  glorious  nonsense  ;  and  Soulie's  **  Richard 
Darlington/'  a  fine  drama  in  other  respects,  might  haye  reference 
to  the  people  and  the  customs  of  Nora  Zembla  as  much  as  to 
^ose  of  the  **  borough  :"  it  won  t  be  found  on  the  inap  of  Noirth-^^ 
umberlandi  where  the  scene  is  laid.  No  doubt,  France  has  had| 
and  has  yet,  many  writers  who  appreciated  ahd  understood, — ad 
Charles  Nodier  did — Leon  Faueher  does,-^but  the  herd  of  popular 
authors  across  the  Channel,  the  norelists  tod  the  dramatists^ 
whose  pens  furnish  forth  the  mental  food  upon  which  ninety-nine« 
hundredths  of  the  reading  French  public  ^m  day  to  day  depend, 
know  as  much  about  England^  Englii^  society,  and  EnglisH 
manners  and  cust(«ns,  as  they  do  about  the  regions  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Accost  an  honest  French  bourgeois,  at  his  usual  evening  haunt, 
fais  well  beloved  caf^4  Wait  until  he  has  diligeiltly  spelt  through 
first  the  Feuilletons,  then  the  **  Premiers  Paris,  *^  then  the  "  FaUs 
Diverses  "  of  every  journal  on  the  table,  from  the  DebaU  to  the 
Guepes ;  be  patient  until  the  usual  demitasse  be  duly  sipped,  the 
invariable  never-changing  partis  at  dominos  be  satisfactorily  com^ 
pleted,  and  then  try  to  fish  from  him  his  hotions  of  England  and 
the  English*  They  are  a  strange  chaos<  England  is  a  nasty^ 
indefinite,  cold,  unpleasant  place.  He  dalls  it,  in  general  terms, 
ia  has.  There  are  no  grapes  there,  and  the  sun  never  shines^ 
Mists,  damp  brooding  fogs  rest  drearily  upon  it.  The  people  pass 
their  time  shivering  over  sea-coal  fires — ^the  air  is  one  curtain  of 
dismal  black  smoke.  There  are  no  amusements-^nolighthearted-* 
ness — ^nothing  of  the  kind  except  what  comes  at  second  hand» 
and  spoilt  in  the  transport,  from  France,  Then  the  English  are 
the  most  ambitious  people  in  the  world,  and  the  most  moneys 
making.  They  would  sell  their  fathers  and  mothers  if  they  could 
make  decent  bargains  of  the  old  people.  They  are  for  ever  play* 
ing  naughty  tricks  with  other  nations  ;  cheating  them  out  of  their 
colonies,  and  underselling  them  in  foreign  markets.  They  wish 
to  be  the  monopolists  of  the  world's  commerce.  He  will  4dmit^ 
however,  that  theEnglish  make  the  best  razors,  and  bind  the  pretl^st 
books,  and  have  the  finest  horses,  and  the  biggest  newspapers  iii 
the  worid.  But  then,  fTionDieu  /  what  a  mbnpish,  puritanical^ 
proudy  fonnal,  people  they  are !    How  they  w6uld  Iwd  it  over  poo^ 
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France  if  ihej  dared !  Hoir  ^y  irould  nin  off  witli  all  her  ffemain- 
ing  colonies  if  they  could  I  First,  sending  out  ship-loads  of  mis- 
sionaries  and  bibles  ;  and  then,  just  as  poor  unsnspecting  France 
waff  dancing  and  sin^ng,  and  amnsing  itself,  thinking  not  the 
least  harm  in  the  world — ^bang !  coming  down — that  Perfide  Albion 
<— on  the  hapless  island,  just  like  a  cat  on  a  mouse*  And,  then, 
what  an  ungenerous  people  you  are,  you  inmlaires.  Didn't  you 
bum  poor  Joan  d*Arc,  and  imprison  that  innocent  unambitious 
hero  **  le  grand  empereur,**  upon  a  nasty  barren  rock  in  the  sea. 
Not  that  you  gained  Waterloo,  par  exemple — the  affair  at  Quatre 
Bras,  I  mean — it  was  a  mistake,  somehow — a  n;iisunderstanding, 
which  you  took  a  shabby  advantage  of.  For,  mon  Bxeu  !  You 
ore  not  an  imiiable  people.  You  are  so  cold  and  phlegmatic,  and 
80  given  to  drowning  yourselves  in  November  ;  and  you  can  only 
amuse  yourselves  by  riding  steeple  chases  and  breaking  your  necks ; 
imd — and — en  fin,  you  are  a  nation  of  nasty  shopkeepers,  and 
you  drink,  oh !  horridly ;  particularly  brandy ;  and  oh !  mon  Dieu  ! 
80  do  your  ladies,  too  ;  and  then,  worse  than  all,  the  crowning 
abomination — quelle  coutume  mfdme,  brutale  I —  Oh  I  Aorretir— you 
sell  your  wives  V* 

**' You  sell  your  wives.*'  The  English  sell  their  wives.  'Tis  a 
known  fact^ — an  old  institution  of  the  country — women  are  brought 
every  market  morning  along  with  bullocks  and  sheep,  to  be  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  sale  is  strictly  legal — it  is 
resorted  to  by  the  highest  personages — ^it  breaks  the  bonds  of 
marriage.  The  altar  joins  a  couple,  the  halter  separates  them. 
As  the  purchase-shillings  are  reckoned  over,  the  wife  loses  her 
liberty — the  husband  his  rights.  The  free  woman  is  sold,  and 
a.'  slave ! 

Perhaps  many  of  my  readers  start  when  I  affirm  that  this  is 
the  firm  creed  of  millions  of  French  men  and  women,  with  respect 
to  our  customs  and  lives^  They  reckon  up  a  long  and  visionary 
Kst  of  our  failings,  and  the  wife-selling  part  of  the  story  is  sure 
to  be  the  climax  of  the  tale  of  horror.  'Tis  the  grand  bugaboo 
of  our  good  neighbours,  'Tis  like  our  old  frog-eating,  wooden 
8hoe,  hate  the  French  and  the  devil  sort  of  feeling.  But 
they  are  dead  and  gone,  while  the  wife-selling  hmnbug  still 
flourishes  in  the  most  pristine  vigour.  And  it  is  difficult  to  blame 
the  great  mass  of  the  ignorant  hadauds  who  believe  these  cock 
and  bull  stories.  They  are  taught  them,  and  encouraged  in  ^em^ 
by  those  who  ought  to  know  better.     The  newspaper  essayist,  the 
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pfipiilftrt«iiiaiiee  wearer,  mmU  ptrtianlaily^  t3i^  ycytfawr  Arwi>lMt; 
mflike  eopku  ^iie  ef.  ilMte  w^pKokm  fiotiAiM^^  mmI  8an»  ilmn  vp- 
im  avddes,  Mir«ls»  and  mda&MBai^  in  wath  ^ptAakot^  «mI  wMi 
snoh  regubtrilf » tlmt  the  J^ptfitflr  of  tibe  Ru^;  Si.  fioMM^^the^MwrMr^ 
oC  the  Fad^encg  <b  Tmb^o,  ^  griteMs  ^  ^m^  Qaairtier  Lftilu^ 
would  a»  readilj  grre  «p  <^ar  belii^.iii  t^e  grngmphisalmmtyik^^ 
skal  exiflieiioeaC  L«aidoo»  aaiatiMaatoiaidu^  fartAafc  in  £^iglMi£k; 
ahmbflnd  sells  k»  w^  mu/etlj  as  he  aetis^Us  herae.ec hk  cbg; 

I  haifebefove.iae.a  draaui,  ^eiAillcd,  ii^  i£»n;Ae^  <b  Xoftcfava 
prodneed  ahtol  thiee  BM>B*]H»afo».ai  atiraaUe  wbick  hoMs-n  miiikf 
saak  in  Paris  to  tiie  Adei^  here — ^L'Ambigii  €omi>^w^  It  la^  il 
five  act  .pieee»  tiM  jmot  compenitioa  of  a  KL  Adolplie  Pemiecy*^  a 
verj  nvticd  aoicl  rery  prolific  farimsn  dBnmatini ;  a^  M-  BaidL 
FeaaU  a  gentleman  who^  in  anevel,  the-seene^wyoh  he  jaid  i& 
larelHid,  made  ^  Paddj"  a^Miiale  name^-'-eiid  isinlndsditaeeiH;^ 
to  ^le  good  people  of  Pu*is  sosie  aetienAof  Iiend^:  liii  aiwHifthibi 
.  Now  i  dare  aa^  we  make  many  Uondqra  m  Jbtying-  tbs  fN8e»e 
of  a  drama  in  FaetSy  b«t  I  eheuld  hfash-  £or  the  k^dli^nee  of 
England,  were  sndi  a  farrago  of  tacaah  aanred  up  and  aae^^ted  far 
a  q>ecimen  of  French  manners — as  the  Parisian  aiidwttce^fleemA 
to  luore  swaUewedwiik  the  iitmoat  complaeetfiey*~*as  a  f^^resen- 
satieft  dP  bowF  we  iniMEii^  nwtt^a  ia  Ei^aad^ 

The  plet  ef  Le  Mmmkd  de  Londrm  is  yery  long— Tery  compli- 
cated Mid.Tery  eiksmt^^tiat*  Uj  readesa  would  hardly  thanb.me 
for  an  anah^  ef  ita  yagarsaa,  but  a  £aw  Eandoffl  netiees  ef  the 
scenes  ^mtiaitx  particiilar^  tum  npea  Eranch  noticsu  of  En^iah 
afftaramay  be  euriona:  and  net  uniaativwtiTe*  The  play ».  ^ea, 
opeas^itt  a  wasA  steam>flBgtaa  mamtfaetery*.  and  ia  the  couxae  ^ 
the  badinage  proceeding  amongst  the  workmen — one  of  thaai^ 
Fetevpatt,  &o  Jype  of  km  lb$^hlife»  dharacterisiaeajly  obaaiteB 
that,  ttd  ha  caaea  lor  in.  the  msMa  is  <^jrea^  becf»  peistei?,.  and 
Mini  Kiitty. ' '  The  propriater  ef  ^he  angiaeeiui^,'  ^tahlishaeai  ia 
a  Lord  Aahten«  ;  We  db  ne^  hem?  h«w^  his.  lordship  came^  hj  Im 
tank ;  but  he  treata  it  witk  g^a^  eoDtempt^  and  avowtug  ^' 
^atrntgrnU  demootaisc  faeltn|fs^  aflosra  hinia^  only  to  be  called 
Sir^  George  Maurice  ia  one  scene,  and  Sir  MauHce  in  anothei;. 
This  speoies^.of  camppcmuae  iietiaeen  the  Peer  lyad  the  CoounoBer 
weald  be  cwasm^  kit  &e  dcamatarik  evidently  bdk¥^  :  the 
English  <^Sir/'  to  be  e<|mvalfiiidt  to  tiie  Fsench  ^<  Siemu*'  an^ 
to-  ngnify  fiiBBpfy  "^  IS^e^^"  .  W^  ibfaie  ateam-eagiaa-BBakia^ 
i£oUeitaaar-^I  inalL  we  had  mom  of  them — has  just  ^rttumed.  to 
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London  from  his  ''Mines  of  Glascow,"  and  yisits  his'  manu- 
factory briBging  with  him  his  two  wards^-Anna  and  huafy — ^whom 
be  soleoxnly  maJceA  o?er  in  marriage  to  hia  twa  foremen  hi  the 
engineering  department  ;  two  brothers,  Richard  and  Simon 
B^ma:  Miss  Kittj  having  in  the  meantime  jOted  a  certain 
Tom  Bob  (observe  the  name),  a  tiger  in  the  service  of  Sir 
Maurice,  for  her  admirer  Peterpatt,  the  discarded  lover  inoon- 
tinentlj  leanng  England  in  the  **  Fulton,''  a  ship  which  Sir 
Maurice,  who  it  seems  is  a  merehaat  as  well  as  a  bcoler-maker, 
despatches  to  the  East  Indies,  and. with  the  d^arture  of  idiidi 
the  first  act  closes. 

'  Two  years  elapse  ere  we  arrive  at  Act  the  Second.  And  here 
let  me  observe  for  the  sake  of  intelligibiHty  that  Lucy,  Richard's 
wife,  is  a  good  meek  creature,  exposed  to  calumny  on  account  of 
a  faux  pas  of  her  mainma's,  lind  persecuted  by  the  licentious 
addresses,  of  a  rouS,  Sir  Edgard,  the  Don  Juan  of  the  piece ; 
while  Anna,  the  spouse  of  Simon,  the  second  brother,  gets  credit 
fpr  being  everything,  while  in  reality  she  is  nothing  but  what  she 
i^ould  be.  ' 

The  second  act  opens  in  a  tavern  at  Blackwood,  evidently 
meant  for  Blackwall ;  and  with  the  arrival  of  a  mysterious  Sir 
Harry,  who  bringing  the  expatriate  Tom  Bob  in  his  train, 
comes  to  champion  from  cahminy  the  memory  of  Lucy*s  moUier. 
The  tiger  arrives  in  good  time,  Peterpatt  has  got  tired  of  Miss 
Kitty,  she  is  adverti^  for  sale,  and  Tom  Bob  determined  to  b^y 
her.  **  What !  "  exclaims  Sir  Harry,  who  does  not  seem  aufctU 
to  our  customs,  *'  do  the  English  laws  permit  such  a  sale  ?  " 
Mark  his  servant's  reply.  ''  Oh  certainly.  It 's  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world.  You  tire  of  your  house  ;  you  sell  your 
house.  You  tire  of  your  horse  ;  you  seU  your  horse.  You  tire 
<tf^  your,  wife;  you  sell  your  wkPe :  that's  English  civilisation.'^ 
Sir  Harry  still  in  doubt  appeals  to  Sir  Edgard,  who  has  come  to 
8iee  the  auction^  **  The  siie  of  a  wife,"  replies  that  authority, 
"is  one  of  our  most  ancient  customs."  "."Winch  ought,"  rejoins 
Sir  Harry,  "  to  be  abolished  by  law."  There  is  a  sad  mixture 
of  truth  in  the  reply.  "With  us.  Sir,"  says  Sir  Edgard, 
'.'  with  us  custom  is  stronger  than  law.  It  is  mainly  by  its  old 
feelings  of  use  and  wont  that  England  is  governed.  We  respect 
even  our  worst  customs  in  order  to  preserve  our  best.  Our 
Others  sold  their  wives :  their  right  is  our  privilege."  Mean- 
time the  sale  goes  on.     The  husband  produces  a  list  of  the  goed 
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and  bitd  qufJides  ti  his  wife,  nmiTtlj  remarking  iAai  tbe 
abundance  (^  the  latter  amply  aoake  up  for  the  soavcity  of 
the  former  ;  and  the  ladj  is  knocked  down  for  se^en  shiUiiigs* 
**  A  glorious  bargain ! "  as  her  new  proprietor  exclaims  ;  *'  suck 
eyes,  such  hands,  such  feet,  such  a  mouth,  and  all  for  sevem 
shiHings  I " 

I  pass  over  4  loaig  series  of  plot  and  intrigue  cairied  (m. 
between  Sir  Hany  and  Sir  Edgard,  the  latter  attacking,  the 
formw  defending  the  reputation  of  Lucy.  The  pesuh  is  a  duel ; 
and  where  is  it  to  be  fou^t  ?  In  St  Jameses  Park !  reader  ; 
in  St.  James's  Park,  at  four  o'clock  of  a  sunmer  afternoon  ! 
And  it  is  fought ;  poor  Sir  Harry  receites  a  seTere  woioid^  and  is 
left  bleeding  and  deserted  in  a  remote  thioket  of  ^lat  sectary 
spot,  until  he  is  diseoTOred  by  Miss  Alice,  a  nster  of  the 
Brothers  Davis,  who  has  gone  out  in  her  carriage  for  an  evening 
drive  in  that  favourite  locality  for  equestrian  exercise  of  all  kinds,  • 
and  conducted  by  her  to  the  **  Hotel,  "  in  the  French  m&se  of 
the  word,  where  her  brothers  with  their  wives  reside.  Meantime, 
Bichard  is  about  to  become  an  M.P.,  and  for  wWe,  does  the 
reader  think  ?  For  Wolveriiampton  perhaps,  or  Stockport,  or 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  or  Stdey  Bridge,  or  some  odier  manufao- 
turing  town  of  the  North.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  for  Oanterbuiy,  of  all 
the  towns  in  England.  Well,  during  his  absence,  Sir  Edgard, 
who  is  actually  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  Anna,  and  trying  to 
get  one  up  with  Lucy,  enters  the  house  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
n^ht,  is  foiled  in  his  purpose  by  Sir  Harry,  and  a  series  of  rope- 
ladder  ex^oits — ^forciUe  sJxluctions  in  mysterious  boats  upon  the 
Thames,  masked  bravoea  and  so  forth,  ensues — ^^ail  of  which  would 
do  very  well  for  a  mediaeval  Venetian  story,  but  sounds  somewhat 
strange  in  the  London  of  1846.  The  upshot  is,  that  Ridia»i 
Davis,  Esq.,  millionaire,  and  M.P.  for  the  cathedral  town  of 
Canterbury,  believes  that  his  wife  has  betrayed  his  honour,  and 
determines  to  sell  her  in  Smithfield  Market !  This  is  the  second 
wife  sold  in  the  piece.  The  first  was  disposed  of  by  a  mere 
brutal  uneducated  fello^  ;  the  circumstance  of  the  auction  of  the 
second,  however,  teaches  us  that  idl  ranks  in  England,  all  degrees 
of  enlightenment,  fcXiow  the  same  good  old  fashion.  Smithfield,  as 
I  have  said,  is  the  scene  of  the  second  sale.  The  dramatist  places 
its  locality  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackwail,  or  as  he  calls  it, 
Blackwood,  and  of  course  quite  close  to  the  fashionable  part  of 
London  ;  the  East,  the  middle,  and  the  West  End  all  jumbled  toge- 
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ther  in  one  mass  of  glorious  confnsion.  WeD,  the  market  is 
crowded,  and  Richard  Davis,  Esq.,  M.P.,  makes  Ms  appearance, 
leading  Mrs.  D.  by  a  cord  round  her  neck.  But  the  scene  is 
short,  and  immeasurably  too  rich  to  be  lost.  I  shall  tninslate  it 
therefore  entire — 

RiCHAM)  Datis  (to  the  crowd.)  "  Well,  gentlemen — ^you  are 
aware  that  the  lady  is  to  be  sold — '* 

Lucy  (falling  on  her  knees.)    **  Lord  have  mercy  on  me !  ** 
*  Sir  Edgard  (from  the  crowd.)     "  I  bid  a  thousand  pounds  ! " 

Richard  Datis.  "  Sh-  Bdgard  !" 

Lucy.  **  Sir  Edgard — Oh  !   have  I  not  suffered  enough  ?" 

RiChAro  Davis.  **That  is  your  paramour — ^is  it  not,  ma'am  ?*' 

LtJ^TY.  '*OhGod!  kiUme!— kiUme!" 

Richard  Davis.  "  I  shall — him—  " 

Sir  Edoard.  "  No  gentleman  outbids  me,  I  believe  ?  Well — 
the  Woman  's  mine." 

Sir  Harry.  "  Stop,  stop.  Fifty  thousand  guineas  for  Mrs. 
Davis." 

Richard  Davis.  "  Who  bids  so  high  ?'* 

Sift  Harry.  **  You  shall  soon  know.  When  Smithfield  clock 
strikes  three,  your  victim  is  my  property." 

[  The  dock  strikes,  A  man  dressed  in  Nock  appears,  and  places  him- 
sdf  between  Richard  and  Lwy,  totiching  the  latter  with  a  wand. 

Sir  Harry  (to  Lucy.)  "  Go,  go,  poor  martyr !" 
Lucy.  **  What  have  you  done,  Richard  ?" 
•    Richard  Davis  (springing  towards  her.)  "  No — ^no.*' 

[  7%«  OiMstabie  mtk  his  wandprwmU  him/rom  touching  her. 

Sir  Harry  (solemnly.)  •*  You  have  no  right  over  her — ^you  have 
sold  your  wife.** 

Poor  Lncy  is  indeed  a  victim.  No  sooner  is  she  sold  than  her 
husband  discovers  her  innocence,  and  his  agony  closes  the  fourth 
act.  The  Mth  opens  not  a.  whit  less  sadly.  The  purchased  wife 
is  oi  course  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  her  quondam  husband  no 
better  ;  but,  although  he  thinks  he  has  behaved  like  a  scoundrel, 
the  City  of  London  thinks  otherwise,  and  in  Sir  Harry's  words — 
'*  Proud  of  you,  proud  of  your  respect  for  their  iioble  customs,  the 
merchants  and  the  people  of  London  prepare  for  you  new  honours." 
While  yet  he  speaks  shouts  are  heard  without :  "  "Vive  Sir  Richard 
Davis — ^vive  the  new  Lord  Mayor  !" 

Here  is  new  light  upon  our  civic  institutions  with  a  vengeance. 

z  2 
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**  How  to  be  Lord  Uajor  "  is  the  problem  proposed.  Tbe  Freneb 
dramatbt  answers,  ''  First  sell  your  wife."  I  wonder  whether, 
when  the  deputies  of  the  corporation  were  lately  so  well  treated 
by  Lonis-Philippe,  any  of  tne  worthy  Parisians  ima^ned  that 
they  had  attained  their  municipal  glory  by  leading  their  wives 
into  Smithfield,  and.  sellmg  them  with  halters  about  their  necks  ? 
But  to  continue.  The  Lord  Mayor  elect  determines,  instead  of 
joining  in  the  show,  to  shoot  himself — instead  of  sitting  in  ciyic  state 
in  GuUdhally  to  have  the  Coroner  sitting  upon  him.  But  matters 
have  no  such  dismal  termination.  We  suddenly  hear — although, 
by  the  way,  there  b  no  assignable  reason  I  can  see  why  we 
should  not  have  heard  it  in  the  second  act — ^that  Harry,  the  pur- 
chaser of  Lucy,  is  that  lady*s  brother  ;  and  that  he  has  not  dnly 
cleared  up  the  character  of  his  living  sister,  but  proved  the  virtue 
of  their  common  mother.  Furthermore,  we  are  informed  that, 
although  it  is  considered  very  disgraceful  in  England  for  a  married 
lady  to  be  sold  to  an  indifferent  party,  yet  that  her  brother  may 
buy  her  with  perfect  decorum.  The  denouement  foUows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  Lord  Mayor  proclaims  the  virtue  of  the 
Lady  Mayoress  to  all  Cheapiude.  .  Enthusiastic  shouts  grace  the 
touching  ceremony ;  then  the  civic  procession  sets  forth.  The  stage 
directions  give  us  a  vivid  notion  of  ^e  afiOftir.  The  Lord  Mayor 
leads  her  Ladyship  by  the  hand  :  all  the  members  of  his  family 
follow.  We  hoar  nothing  of  the  city  cj^ampions  or  the  city  mape- 
bearer,  or  the  city  marshal,  or  the  city  coach ;  but  we  have— after 
the  Lord  li^ayor's  family — the.  Aldermen  with  <&etr  families  ;  and 
after  them — ^who  does  the  reader  think  ? — why,  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  followed  in  their  turn  by  some  nameless  indi- 
viduals, dimly  represented  by  "Ac.  &c.  &c.'*  But  all  is  not 
over.  Just  as  the  city  procession  has  begun  its  march^  a  cry  i& 
raised  of  "  The  Queen — the  Queen  ;'*  and  our  authority— still  the 
stage  directionsr-^states  that  Her  Majesty,  having,  duly  asked 
permisfflon  to  enter  the  city,  is  seen  approaching,  preceded  by 
heralds — not  through  Temple  Bar,  but  oyer  London  Bridge  j  it 
thus  appearing  that  Royalty  has  varied  the  ordinary  route  from 
Buckingham  Palace  to  the  Mansion  House,  by  crossing  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  traversing  the  pleasant  paths  of  redlar's 
Acre.  And  so,  to  a  loud  com|)ined  cheer  of  "  Vive  la  Beine, 
pivele  nouveau  Lord  Maire,*^  the  curtain  falls  upon  this  dramatic 
picture  of  England  and  the  English  ;  a  picture  intended  to  pre- 
sent the  visitors  of  the  Ambigu  ComiqiAe  with  a  full,  true^  and 
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faithful  account  of  how  we  pass  onr  lives,  how  we  treat  the  wives 
of  our  hosoms,  and  how  we  elect  the  rulers  o^  our  choice. 

Bravo,  Messieurs  Adolphe  Dennery  and  Paul  Fenal !  Other 
authors  of  jour  country  may  make  their  occasional,  nay,  their  ft^ 
quent  blunders  in  describing  us  ;  but  to  you — Macflecknoes  of  the 
Boulevard — ^is  reserved  the  proud  distinction  of  your  prototype,'  so 
well  hit  off  by  Dryden,  and  capable,  by  a  little  change,  of  being 
60  well  applied  to  you : — 

^  Some  men  to  wit — to  truth,  some  make  pretence  ; 
But  you  !^you  never  deviate  into  sense. '^ 
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"  Impossible  I  my  good  man,"  said  the  doctor,  preparing  to  leave 
the  cottage,  '^  Impossible !  I  could  not  think  of  interfering  with  a 
case  that  distinctly  belongs  to  the  parish  surgeon,  imless  indeed 
I  consider  your  wifb  as  a  private  patient,  and  then,  as  you  are 
awn  re,  my  fee  is  ten  shillings.*' 

"  Oh  !  sir,  you  say  there  is  danger,**  urged  the  man,  intercept-* 
ing  his  progress  to  the  door.  **  Pray  do  what  you  can  for  her — I 
am  without  a  shilling  at  this  moment,  or  the  means  of  raising  it, 
but  I  will  ask  Mr.  Tims  the  overseer  to  lend  me  five  shillings,  (he 
will  not  surely  refuse  me  that)  and  I  know  isimongst  my  neighbours, 
(badly  off  as  they  are)  I  shall  be  able  to  borrow  the  remainder  ; — 
for  God*s  sake,  sir,  do  not  leave  her — listen  to  her  groans,  remem- 
ber ber  young  children,  and  have  pity  on  us  ;  I  feel  sure  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  up  the  money." 

But  Doctor  Cribb  felt  certain  of  no  such  thing,  and  taking  up 
his  gloves  from  the  deal-table,  and  his  cane  from  one  of  the  wooden 
chairs  on  which  it  was  laid,  ho  coolly  rejoined — "  It  is  wholly  out 
of  my  power  (under  the  circumstances)  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  case  ;  you  had  however  better  lose  no  time  in  applying  to  the 
parish  authorities :  every  moment  is  of  consequence  to  your  wife. 
I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  but  I  can  do  nothing  in  it.  I  thought 
every  one  knew  that  it  was  customary  on  these  occadons  to  have 
the  fee  prepared  J* 

"  If  your  honour  would  but  listen  to  me  for  a  moment, '^'  ihter« 
posed  Nat  Lee,  getting  between  him  and  the  door-step.  *'If 
your  honour  would  but  listen  to  me  :  it  is  five  weeks  since  I  have 
had  a  day*s  work,  and  «t  the  best  of  times  I  do  not  earn  niore 
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tlian  s^ven  et  eight  ehSliagB  a  week.  I  pay  two  of  it  to  house 
and  garden  rent,  and  at  this  time  of  year,  another  gees  for  &ring 
and  candles — and  I  haye  mjs^,  mj  wife,  and  threo  ehikiren  to 
maintain— so  that,  I  leare  it  to  you,  sir,  if  it  is  to  he  wondered  at 
that  I  am  not  worth  ten  shillings  at  the  present  time  ?  " 

<'  It  is  a  sad  affitir,"  remarked  the  doctor  drily,  '*l>at  you  had 
a  resonrce  ;  when  a  man  like  yourself,  with  eTery  inclination  to 
support  his  family,  fails  in  ohtaining  the  means  of  dbing  so,  the  , 
parish  has  a  right  to  maintain  them — and  you  are  culpable  in  not 
making  the  application.*' 

**  I  have  applied,"  said  the  labourer  bitterly,  "but  they  will 
allow  me  nothing  out  of  the  House,  ncMr  in  it,  unless  we  suffer  them 
to  separate  us,  and  that  neither  my  poor  girl  or  I  will  agree  to." 

**  You  are  wrong,  you  are  wrong,"  interropted  the  doctor,  mov- 
ing a  step  nearer  to  the  door. 

^^  Ah !  sir,*'  exckixned  the  other,  "the  world  ihisks,  because  a 
man  is  poor,  he  must  be^  without  the  feelings  of  his  kind — as  if 
my  wife  and  children  are  not  as  dear  to  me  as  a  rich  man's — as 
if,  because  I  have  to  deprire  myself  ci  a  foil  meal  that^hey  may 
eat,  or  of  comfortable  clothing  that  the  poor  thii^  may  be 
eorered^  I  lore  tiiem  less.  No,  no !  some  way  or  oth^,  I  do  not 
think  th^  eouH  be  half  so  precious  Uy  me,  hot  for  aH  we  have 
suffered  with  and  £or  CMnh  other.  Why,  bless  you,  sir,  when  they 
wanted  ns  to  kt  one  of  the  children  go  into  the  House,  yon  should 
have  seen  the  two  that  had  sense  enough  to  miderstand  aH  abont 
it,  how  ^y  did  take  on,  and  beg  and  pray  not  to  be  seat  from  us  ; 
and  when  we  tdd  -them  it  was  because  we  had  not  enough  for 
them  to  eat,  how  they  promised  to  want  but  a  little,  a  very  iHtle— 
and  so  hung  about  their  mother  and  I,  that-^"  (and  the  man 
drew  his  hsod  hand  across  his  eyes  as  he  spoke)  '^it  seemed 
easier  to  starve  together  than  to  part  with  them." 

^'I  deare  say,  I  dare  say,'*  muttered  the  me<fieal  man,  who 
momently  f^  retreat  more  difficult,  "but  as  I  caniwi  possibly 
remain  with  your  wife,  and  her  state  is  highly  eritieal,  I  advise 
yon  to  give  instant  nettce  to  the  overseer,  aini  t^  him  do  tioEke  is 
to  be  lost  in  sending  medical  assistance." 

"  Oh,  sir  I  wiH  nothing  move  you  ?  "  exclaimed  the  unhappy 
man,  finding  his  appeal  had  failed  to  shake  the  doctor's  resolution. 
"  It  lis  usel^s  to  apply  to  the  parish:  I  have  idieady  done  so,  and 
aH  they  say  is,  that  she  had  a  right  to  have  gone  into  the  womcai's 
ward,  and  that  they  cannot  allow  her  mediciil  assistance  o«t  of  it." 

^  I  tell  you,  my  good  man,"  iBterrupted  the  doctor  impatiently > 
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^  fhej  dure  boI  refase  it  noder  ihe  oirenmitftnceft — ihej  haro 
funds  for  the  pirpose  (^  providing  it,  and  a  right  to  do  so  ;  hut  in 
ID  J  case  it  is  reacj  different.  I  should  soon  he  a  pai^r  myself  if  I 
allowed  humanity  to  overcome  common  sense,  and  should  have  an 
affair  of  this  kind  evexy  day  on  my  hands,  and  no  return  for  it !  " 
l^sA  Lee  dro|^>ed  his  hukls  from  the  Epupplicating  posture  they 
had  assumed,  said,  with  a  darkened  hrow  and  ashy  cheek  stood 
aside  while  the  dootor  passed  out  of  the  house,  and  then  h<^»e- 
lessly  returned  to  the  side  of  the  poor  woman  for  whose  sake  he 
had  so  pathetically  implored  him  to  remain*  In  one  comer  ^  an 
inner  room,  tibie  flo(Hr  of  which  was  hare,  the  walls  unplastered,  and 
into  whkh  the  wintry  air  p^Mtrated  through  the  warped  leaden 
£rame-wo(k  and  koseaed  pan^n  oi  filmy  greenish  glass  that  c(Hn- 
poaed  the  easement,  lay  a  mattrass^  onee  filled  with  chaff,  hot  now 
jso  shook  out  and  wasted  titat  it  scarcely  saved  the  pati^it's  hones 
£rom  the  heaiib  ;;  a  thread-hare  hlanket,,  yellow  with  age,  covered 
it,  and  over  ihe.  humhle  patchwwk  qmlt  appeared  an  indication  of 
•m  dean  sheet, — «  faeti— I  say  indieation,  for  it  was^  no  more ;  there 
was  the  desire  to  appear  decent,  without  t^e  pew^  of  carrying  it 
larther  than  the  tnming  down  of  the  hed-^odies— f<(»*  the  residue 
neeeauty  had  coocroeUed  the  poverty-stricken  mother  to  eonv^ 
into  more  essential  coverings  for  her  children*  A  deal  tahle,  a 
jQOiE^ie  of  diairs^  a  ehristmas-piece  ahove  the  maatel-shelf,  and  an 
eld  Bihleia  a  wem  kathecn  hinding,  with  brass  clasps,  completed 
the  ^oniture  of  the  room.  But  cold  and  meagre  as  the  place 
i^ppeared,  its  cleanliness  was  conspicuous  ;»  from  the  curd-white 
boards  to  the  little  dimity  curtain  l^t  shaded  the  window,  not  a 
soil  waa  mihle>-*-there  is  this  distinction  betwe^i  the  poverty  of 
ta«BS  and  villages^  h^re  the  free  air  and  the  running  stream 
remain  UBtaxed,i  and  the  poUulson  of  filth  is  not  its  necessary 
4fcCC0B^animent.  A  dimmuttve  fire  hums  in  the  narrow  grate, 
beside  whkk  sat  aa  eld  woman,  stirring  up  the  mess  of  oatmeal 
and  salt  and  water,  which,  was  to  serve  the  labourer's  wife  in  lieu 
of  rfi&her  esjidle,  and  in  a  basket  at  her  knee  a^^eared  the  mya* 
terioua  little  garments  redol^^  of  violet  powder,  tbat  amidst 
want  and  sie^ess  had  been  prepared  with  as  loving  a  joy  as  if 
the  expected  little  inmate  of  them  was  heir  to  the  brightest  pros- 
pects of  humanity.  Now  and  then  she  lifted  her  eyes  towards 
her  pati^t,  who,,  exhausted  from  protracted  suffering,  lay  on  the 
lowly  pallet,  her  soanken  feattures  but  a  shade  mcnre  flesh-hued  than 
the  ei^  border  that  surrcmnded  them,  and  but  for  the  faint  motion 
of  tha^  coverlet  about  the  regi^  of  her  heart,  giving  no  sign  of 
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exUtence.  She  was  ewBc^xmB,  however,  f<Hr  ai  Ae  momeni  thai  her  '^ 
husband  noiselessly  iwtered  the  room,  and  kndt  down  bj  the 
hmnble  bed-side,  die.  lifted  up  her  thin,  uneorered  arms,  and 
gazing  piteouslj  in  his  laee,  burst  into  tears,: — whispering  words  of 
trust,  consolation,  and  encouragement,  which  love  radier  than  hope 
inspired  him  witlu  Nat  kissed  them  off,  while  his.  own  replaced 
them — till  unable  to  bear  the  sight  ci  hw  sufferings,  and  mad- 
dened bj  the  thqught  that  no  effort  was  being  made  te  save  her^  he 
hastened  from  the  room,  with  a  fierce  resolution  to  force  attention  to 
her  circumstances,  and  once  more  left  his  house  for  that  of  the  oyer? 
seerp  In  the  meanwhile,  the  report  of  her  condition,  and  of  tlra 
eruel  indifference  with  which. she  had  been  lefi.to  her  fate  hj  Dr. 
Cribb  and  the  Poor-house  guardians,  spread  throi;^  the  village. 
But  it  w^  (as  we  have  before  siud)  winter  time,  11^  work  was  to 
be  had,  the  potato  scarcity  left  the  inhabitants  poorer  than  .ctov 
and  having  no  pawn-office  at  hand  to  raise  the  required  fee,  which 
otherwise  would  willingly  have  been  subscribed,  aU  ihat  was  tlu^irs 
to  giver— deep  sympathy-^was  fdt  by  all ;  and  tike  heaviest  hob- 
nails passed  lightly  by  poor  Nat's  oottage,  iribule.wiMnen  with 
tearful  eyes  stopped  (me  another  to  inqutue  afkor.  liar,.and  talk  over 
her  sad  story,  dying  in  aChrystiaa  country  for  want  of  the  common 
offk^es  of  humanity,  .  ^ 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  peasant  giil,  i^n  the  point  ef 
marriage  with  a  young  njian  of  the  neighbourhood,  insfored  by  the 
pure  spirit  ci  compasaipn,  and  fiH^geifuI  of  everything  but  the 
immediate  necesnty  of  her.  neighbour,  resolved  to.  sacrifico  iho 
purchase-money  of  the  ring  and  church  fees,  which  her  swee^ieni 
iiad  entrusted  to  her ;  and  without  waiting  to  heta  the  result  of 
Nat's  last  application,  which  (by  the  way)  {uroved  just  as  iruitless 
as  the  firsts  she  hersdf  hastened  to  the  6/ooifiit\  and  taking  care 
to  modestly,  inform  hkn  that  a  fricmd  had  been  found  to  eome  f(nv 
ward  with  the  fee,  led  ^e  way  to  poor  Lee's  cottage,  and  had  tiie 
satisfaction  to  .see  Inm  enter  it,  without  prefacing  hb  approach  by 
one  of  those  terrific. knocks  that  usually  heralds  die  entrance  of  a 
practitioner  oC  the  healing  art,.however  humble  ihe  abode,  or  deln?- 
litated  the  state  of  the  patient.  We  have  felt  it  before  now,  shaking 
every  .nerve  in  our  weakened  frame ;  and  when:(as  is  occasionaUy 
the  case  with  .simple  folk)  the  fear  of  professional  greatness  is 
superadded,  we.do^not  wonder  at  the  terror  we  have  smnetimes 
seen  ejqpressed  at.  that  which  should  bring  h^  and  comf<Mrt,-*-a 
visit  from  the  doctor>  In  the  meaawhile  Lucy  Yiner  had  time  to 
xeoollect:  that  the  money  i^  was.fpending;was  notiier.Qwn ;  thai 
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might  t>0fi8ibly  feel  ami&jed  at  having  their  maniage,  which  waft 
fixed  for  an  early  daj,  put  off  for  an  indefinite  period.  Yet  no 
portian  of  regret  entered  into  her  speeulatimis ;  for  faith  in  th)d 
righteoomess  of  the  action  made  her  bold,  and  she  argned,  had  ho 
been  in  her  place  he  would  have  done  as  she  did.  When,  there^- 
fore,'S»ne  hours  afterwards,  Ndt  Lee,  covering  her  hands  with 
teara  and  kisses,  blest  her  as  the  means  of  pres^ring  his  wife  and 
•aaving  his  ^children  from  being  motherless  (f(Mr  the  poor  woman's 
life  was  spared,  though  at  the  expense  of  her  infant's),  Lucy 
wanted  but  George  Lovat'^  af^r^vid  to  be  the  happiest  little  woman 
that  ever  gratitude  fdr  a*  kkd  aeticai  crowned  with  blessings* 
Yet  amidst  these  feeUngs — ibr  alas  I  how  few  of  us  know  ho\^  to 
*^\e^  wdl  a2ofi«"— ^  auddentfatmght  occurred  to  her — a  whim 
<}hildish,  but  feminiae-^H^  would  put  hia  affection  to  the  test— ^ 
would  try  if  indeed  (as  he  had  often  told  her)  there  was  nothing  gh9 
could  da  that  would  make  him  doubt  her ;  she  woidd  confess  to 
itaving  spent  the  mcmey,  but  she  would  not  tell  him  how,— forgetful 
that  circumstances  make  up  the  merit  of  every  action,  and  that 
\mder  cm^  his  absolilte  than,  those  which  had  induced  her  to  part 
with  it,  her  expenditure  of  the  sum  entrusted  to  her  would  have 
been  as  unpardonable  as  it  was  now  praiseworthy.  Leaving  our 
patient  to  die  attention  of  her  kind*hearted  nurse  and  husband, 
t^provided>  by  the  'way,  through  Lucy's  care,  with  better  restora- 
tives iSian  the  preparations  of  the  former  had  promised)  let  \xi  step 
across  the  road  to  Master  Yiner's  cottage,  and  see  how  Lucy 
carried  out  her  enterprise; 

It  was  evening,  and  a  bright  wood  fire  burnt  on  the  nowly-swept 
heiurth,  and  shone  on  die  furniture  <^  the  dresser  and  walls,  light- 
ing upL  the  pretty  but  somewhat  anxious  countenance  of  Lucy, 'who 
Fat  at  one  side  of  it  with  her  knitting  in  her  hand,  and  her  neck 
haM  embraced  by  tiie  stout  arm  df  a  young  man  who  sat  bei^ide 
iier,  one  russet-gaitered  leg  thrown  over  the  other,  and  his  good* 
iooking  face  beaming  widi  a  sense  of  ptesent  happiness  not  to  be 
attributed  to  any  other  cause  but  the  gratulatory  circumstances  in 
^vhich  FO  find  him*  Opposite  to  them,  in  his  high-backed  arm^ 
chair,  with  grey  hair  falling  in  thin  locks  to  his  shoulders;  and  a 
ruddy  facefull  of  heiMi  and  kiiidness,  sat  the  old  man,  now  land 
then  liffcmg  his  smiling  looks  to  the  pair  before  him ;  but  mote 
frequently  with  dosed  ^es  arid  hands,  giving  way  to  some  long 
-dreiun  of  memory  or  of  anticqMitiott.  These  lapses'  were  not  lost 
hj  the  lover,  who  erowded  caresses  on  die  arehed  bi^w  arid  bhtsh- 
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iBglipAo£L«Bj»  alltiw  wMerfffttiwdllaykqr  haw  aooa  aha  waitf  W  \ 
whoUj  hk  ewn.  StHl  haej  i^ied  ker  kwittmg-^needlea  £urte^  lium 
eTer»  and  her  restnoat^  winch  ktd  at  fint  heea  afieeted^  heoame 
realy  for  his  reference  to  tii^  marriage  made  mere  dHicidl  asy 
alluBion  to  the  affiur  of  the  mfinej,  and  aeaae  kteai  fears  oi  h» 
displeasare  would  f(»3ee  thesuelvesy  in  tfi^  of  her  £ikh  is  faia 
generosity  and  goodneM^  At  last  the  old  B»n  fett  Imt  a^a^  and 
Luc  J,  af ier  eormng  his  head  with  a  haadkodhi^  stepped  te  the 
casement,  and  r^nained  kxihing  out  ^m  the  mooiiHt  read  and  saew- 
powdered  plants  in  the  Iktle  garden.  Her  unasual  reserve  had  not 
fMMsed  unnotieed  hy  the  yoimg  gardener,  and  he  atole  e^rer  td  her 
fade,  reael?ed  to  dissipate  it  or  diseover  its  cause. 

'*  How  is  it,  dear  Lnej/^  he  saul,  pasnng  his  arm  tendlerfy 
aaround  her,  *'  that  jou  do  not  seem  to  he  he&  as  happy  as  I  am 
this  eyening  ?  Why,  e!?er  since  I  spoke  ta  the  p«rs«Q  thsa  afto- 
noon  I  have  f^t  as  tf  nothing  could  he  put  i&  my  path  8ah%h  that 
I  could  not  leap  0^^  it.'' 

<<  Spoke  to  die  parson  l"  echoed  Lucy,,  with  a  lo^  of  atiiKMit 
^smay. 

*'  Yes,  dear  girl ;  what  is  there  in  that  to  surprise  you  ?  Did 
we  not  agree  that  Thursday  diould  he  omr>  wedding-day  ?  and  to- 
morrow, you  know,  we  inust  start  over  to  Broad-street  for  the  ring 
and  oyaer  matters  ;  and  who  knows  ? — ^why,  perhaps  I  should  come 
hack  too  late  ta  see  him  ;  so  I  thought  Ihere  was.  no^iing  ^ce^the 
time  present,  and  hare  told  him  we  woidd  tnnihle  him  (m  Tismrs* 
day  next." 

**  You  have  done  wrong,"  said  Lucy,  gravely  ;  "  at  least  you 
might  have  spoken  to  me  first,  and  I  would  have  explained  tayou, 

that  it  is  no  longer  in  our  power  to  marry  Idiis  week— 4hat'*^ 

"  No  longer  in  our  power ! — ^not  marry  this  week !  You  are 
laughing  at  me,  Lucy  ! "  interrupted  Level 

''  Indeed  I  am  not,"  said  the  giri  earnestly  ;  '*  it  is  ike  truth, 
dear  George — I  have  spent  the  money  which  you  gave  me  for  the 
ring  in  another  way  ;  hut  I  da  not  think  yeu  wiH  he  very  angry 
with  me." 

"  Nay,  come,"  exdaimed  the  gardener, perceiving  a  roguish  smile 
on  her  lip ;  **  this  is  beyond  a  joke — I  cannot,  will  not  bdieve  you. " 
"  It  is  the  truth  for  all  ttat,"  rejoined  Lucy  firmly,  Ihoi^^  in 
spite  of  the  gravity  which  she  assumed,  €^rgd  Lovet  detected  a 
sparkling  gratification  in  her  look,  difficult  te  account  for,  and 
(consid^ing  the  liberty  she  professed  to  have  iakea.  with  his  pro- 
perty) almost  impertinent ;  the  indi£Eerencev  too^  with  which  A^ 
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spoke  «f  it»  Mid' talked  «f  psttHig  off,  atf  a  mere  m&ti^T  of  course, 
tiie  evei^  he  kad  bo  long  kx^Led  forward  te  at  iihe  dearest  hope  of 
las  exiBtenoe,  galled  and  offeaded  him ;  and  peremving  that  aa  his 
Texatun  «nd  pe^lexitj  increased,  tkemore  disttnct  kecanto  tko 
laughing  mischief  in  her  leeks,  his  temper  gavB  way,  and  the 
ereniBg  in  which  he  had  anticipated  the  pluming  c^  so  mudi 
happiness,  was  npen  the  poont  of  mic&ig,  as  our  plans  of  joy. too 
olton  do,  in  kttter  d»app<»ntm«it,  £or  L«^,  piqued  at  finding  he 
cmM  BO  easily  conclude  her  £sltible,  offered  no  explanation,  while 
ber  knrer  1^  too  angry  to  ask  one  ;  wl^n,  fortunately  for  Ix^h, 
Ni^  Lee  made  his  aypearance,  and,  seeing  the  young  gardener, 
he  must  needs,  for  the  fiftieth  time  dwing  the  day,  go  over  all  its 
history,  from  his  first  applioaii(m  to  the  eyeneer  and  deetec,  to 
hb  piteem  request  for  fire  shillingra  (from  the  former)  towards 
making  up,  with  the  assbtanee  of  his  neighbours,  the  fee  which 
Mr.  Cr^  reqcured,  befiure  he  could  be  brought  to  exert  his  skill 
fat  ^  benefit  of  the  dying  woman.  Then  he  described  how,  when 
^  hofe  had  left  them,  and  the  miserable  aoflerer  was  fasji  sink- 
ing for  want  of  medical  assistance — how  Lucy  had  «ome  forward 
and  p€ud  the  doctor,  and  purchased  nourishment*  and  by  her  in- 
terference sayed  her  life,  which  would  otherwise  haye  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  poor-law  inhimianity  and  individual  sordidness. 

"  Ah  !  I  knew,"  said  Lucy,  lifting  up  her  happy  face  to  that 
of  her  k>yer,  who,  long  before  Ntit  Lee  had  finished  his  story,  had 
clasped  her  fast  to  his  heart ;  *'  I  knew  you  would  forgive  me,  and 
not  mind  waiting  a  few  weeks  longer,  when  you  knew  a  neigh- 
bour's life  had  been  at  stake  ;  indeed  I  could  never  have  forgiven 
myself  ,-havingihe  means  at  hand ,  if  I  had  scrupled  to  make  use  of  it. ' ' 

**  Nor  should  I  have  forgiven  you,  my  own  bright  girl,  if  I 
thought  you  could  have  had  any  doubt  of  my  wishing  you  to  act 
otherwise,"  exclaimed  George  ;  "  but  why  not  tell  me  iJl  about  it 
at  first,  dear  Loo !  Were  you  too  modest  to  speak  of  your  own 
goodness  ?" 

<'  I  am  ashamed  now,  though,*'  said  Lucy,  ingenuously,  ''  to  tell 
you  why  I  did  not  do  so,  but  I  wished  to  tease  you  a  little,  to  tr^f 
if  you  could  be  angry  with  me,  which  you  have  so  often  told  me 
you  could  not." 

"Ah,  Lucy,"  whispered  George,  **love  trusts  without  trying. 
Let  me  have  all  your  cmifidence,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever 
have  it  in  my  power  to  be  angry  with  you ;  or  if  you  will  keep  a 
secret  from  me,  let  it  be  one  like  this,  that  will  make  me  love  you 
ten  tiKfees  dearer  when  I  find  it  out." 
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To  be  brief,  tbe  whole  circtmuitAiices  of  the  case  were  bo  \ 
bruited  about,  and  such  deep  indignation  was  felt  bj  the  inhabi- 
tants at  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  parish  authorities,  that  the  afiiur 
ended  in  a  public  inquiry,  at  which  one  of  the  former  had  the 
modesty  to  taunt  the  doctor  with  his  inhumanity,  in  haying  left 
the  sufferer  in  the  hour  of  ''nature's  s(»tow'*  npon  so  base  a  plea 
as  the  want  of  a  ten-shilfing  fee ;  while  the  other  retorted  back 
the  poor  man  s  eridence  of  the  refusal  of  the  parish  officers  to 
afford  medical  assistance  or  pecuniary  aid  ;  while,  amidst  all  the 
detaib  of  suffering  and  porerty  on  the  one  side,  and  of  heartless, 
iron-handed  inhumanity  on  the  other,  the  conduct  of  the  cottage 
girl,  beautiful  in  its  simple  earnestness  and  negligence  of  self, 
shone  out  a  salient  sun-touched  figure  on  the  darksome  back^ 
ground,  drawing  to  itself  Aear^admiration  from  all.  Nor  did  the 
want  of  the  money  so  generously  sacrificed  prevent  their  marriage 
taking  place  on  the  day  projected,  for  the  clergyman  of  the  Tillage 
insisted  on  performing  the  ceremony  without  fees  ;  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  rich  neighbours,  when  startled  into  an  acquaintance 
with  the  facts,  added  a  purse  to  the  bride  of  ten  times  the  amount 
she  had  expended.  C*  W» 


THE  MOSS  ROSE. 

(translated  from  the  GERMAN  OF  DR.  F.  A.  KRUMMAGHER.) 

Thb  Angel  who  tends  the  world's  sweet  flowers, 
And  decks  them  by  night  with  the  silvet  dew, 
Laid  him,  one  day— in  the  warm  spring-hours— » 
To  slumber  awhile  where  a  rose-tree  grew. 
And  when  he  awoke,  in  the  grateful  shade. 
He  looked  on  the  tree  with  a  glance  divine. 
And  grieving  a  thing  so  fair  should  fade^ 
Said :— "  0  thou  richest  of  daughters  nune, 
I  thank  thee  well  for  thy  cool  retreat, 
And  the  incense  of  thine  odorous  air ; 
Ask  me  for  aught  of  my  treasures  sweet. 
And  I  will  endow  thee  beyond  thy  prayer." 
And  the  rose-tree  answered,  breathing  balm,—* 
"  Invest  me  then  with  another  charm.'* 
So  the  Angel  gave  his  promised  dower, 
And  with  moss  he  clotiied  the  queenly  flower. 
And  peerless  she  blooms  in  that  chaste  array, 
The  ndrest  of  gifts  from  the  sunny  May. 

HaverhilL  John  Hamilton  Davibs.. 
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PEARLS  FROM  POPISH  PLACES. 

BT  A  SERIOUS  PARTT. 

Letter  II. — To  Mbs.  Rustler. 

Idege,  -^— —  16th,  1846. 

My  last  was  expedited.  When  brimful  with  the  flush  of  nascent 
impressions,  I  first  set  foot  upon  this  deluded  ground,  alive  to  the 
fatal  enormities  whicli  are  precipitating  it  rapidly  towards  bottom- 
less ruin»  but  awake,  with  all  the  pristine  ardour  of  innocent 
energy,  to  the  sights,  and  sounds  and  scents  which  remind  me 
"  that  more  storied  shrines  detain  my  wondering  feet"  (as  Aken-^ 
side's  "  Traveller  "  found  it  also  in  his  time)  than  my  own  dear 
flower-plot  at  Tinglebury  :  or,  the  school-house,  where  week  after 
week,  I  initiated  the  lowly  dwellers  of  tlife  hamlet  into  prec^t* 
beyond  all  price  :  a  singular  circumstance  has  been  raised  up,  to 
give  adequacy  to  my  desires.  Your  Diana,  my  dear,  travels  with 
many  eyes  upon  her !  An  announcement  in  "  The  Fiery  Furnace," 
penned  by  Mr.  Pecker's  powerful  pen,  with  valedictory  haste, — 
of  our  intention  to  sow  true  principles  where  guilty  compliance  has 
too  often  wandered, — was  worded,  I  fear,  somewhat  more  ambi- 
guously than  his  lucid  wont.  Known  to  have  stood  for  some  yeara 
in  the  light  of  fraternity  to  an  heiress,  and  the  tidings  of  Mrs. 
JNiblett*s  marriage  having  insufficiently  transpired  (with  such 
Jesuitical  mystery  do  these  hasteners  towards  perditio;i  compli- 
cate their  simplest  transactions !)  it  is  announced  that  he  has 
sacrificed  his  own  Christian  privileges,  in  ministration  to  the 
health  of  a  young  and  lovely  heiress  under  his  care.  What  a 
faux  temps,  my  dearest  friend,  for  your  Diana  ! — To  contradict 
the  mistake  would  be  to  rivet  curiosity  upon  the  pilgrim,  and  bid 
**  the  blushing  primrose  top  the  poppy's  idle  part " — to  succumb, 
elevates  me  to  a  position  of  conspicuosity  which  cannot  be  hid. 
Brilliantly  does  Mr.  Pecker's  wit  strike  out  all  the  possible  con- 
junctions liable  to  arise  from  an  error  so  curiously  calculated  to 
give  the  zest  of  adventure  to  my  already  exciled  nerves.  Once  & 
day,  am  I  requested  to  select  among  foreigners — :to  apportion^ 
presuming  that  my  hand  and  my  heart  mt^t  be  left  in  the 
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stranger's  land — which  would  be  your  Diana's  choice.  But  no 
modest  woman  will  tamper :  even  iu  support  of  infantile  sportire- 
ness.  To  observe — ^to  draw  mj  own  auguries — to  disclaim  the 
complications  of  compliment  —  while  no  aperture  is  closed  to  the 
frank  intercourse,  whieh  only  Pndery's  self  (belt  fmr  from  me  !) 
can  stigmatize — is  my  part :  but  not,  ev^  in  jocosity,  to  fancy, 
my  destinies  conuningled  with  those  of  Gallic  or  German  origin. 
Mr.  Pecker's  aim,  howeyer, — as  always, — is  upright  and  noble : 
to  make  his  partner  smile — ^^and  to  draw  out  Jjowers,  which  hare 
now  an  ample  field,  in  your  poor  fiiend.  It  were  most  imgratefiil, 
then,  to  remind  him  that  in  the  nmtrimonial  wisdom  of  ihe  heart, 
your  Diana  has  nerer  owned  a  guide,  **  save  Deficacj's  kindred 
self."  I  mention  this,  because,  possibly,  Wailford  may  «pe  Hiis — 
proceeding  on  shapeless  tongues  !  —  have  awarded  me  to  one  or 
other  of  those  whom  courtesy  has  attracted  to  me.  The  soHdtude 
of  yourself  and  the  Blackadders  must  not  be  abused.  Pass  off 
whatever  you  may  hear  as  a  jest  of  Mr.  Pecker's ;  his  sportive 
mood  will  be  sufficiently  explanatory.     I  am  still  unattached. 

On  the  curiosities  of  Antwerp  I  could  dwell  for  pages — to 
divaricate  to  less  thrilling  topics.  Reubens,  my  dear,  is  here  the 
reigning  spirit :  and  I  have  stood  on  the  spot,  within  his  mansion, 
where  the  Queen  of  Navarre  picked  up  his  pencil,  saying,  "  Let 
me  salute  the  hand  which  has  declared  to  the  world  I  am  beau- 
tiful!" The  water-well  of  Rembrandt  (you  may  correct  your 
Lindley  Murray  on  Mr.  Pecker's  more  certain  authcMTty)  lies  some- 
where on  the  Scheldt — a  short  excursion — Whence :  but  we  forewent 
this,  owing  to  a  slight  seizure  of  Mrs.  Pecker* s,  whom  the  cor- 
nichons  (or  chimes — I  am  not  a  Lady  Morgan,  my  dear,  to  assa3 
you  with  erroneous  foreign  phrases  !)  of  the  cathedral,  disturbed 
in  her  light  sleep  :  and  imagining  that  custom-house  officers  were 
about  to  enter  her  chamber  in  quest  of  our  brother's  belb, — ^waa 
attacked  by  the  hysterical  terrors  which  are  only  to  be  soothed  by 
anodyne'  administrations.  The  churches  built  by  Van  By(i 
(architect  also  of  Strasbourg)  and  Hemlinck  the  Younger,  are 
vast  rather  than  symmetrical.  Of  the  mummeries  we  witnessed 
there,  Mr.  Peckers  indignant  quill  shall  speak  to  the  ** Fiery 
Furnace."  It  was  fine,  and  English,  to  see  his  manly  form  tow- 
ering amongst  the  genuflexions  of  the  poor  ignorant  oreatures, 
who  **  fed  on  husks,  no  purer  sapience  know,"— and  turning 
neither  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  he  read  aloud  from  his  guide 
book  for  us — never  prouder  of  him  than  at  that  instant !     Wtwdd 
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you  l>eIieTe  it  Uiat  Britons  are  to  be  ^ntod  remal  enough  to  express 
uneasiness  at  such  orert  testimony !  An.  individual  of  our  country, 
approaching  Mr.  Pecker,  in  an  under  tone,  was  so  audacious  »b  to 
request  his  forbearance.  "  The  English/'  he  asseverated,  **  gave 
great  ofi^eiice  when  Jid>road,  by  distm'bing  the  rites  of  others' 
dogmas.' '  "I  hope,"  replied  our  brolher,  "that  such  ofience 
will  never  cease  in  this  darkened  land — You  are  not  aware,  sir, 
whom  you  we  setting  to  rights.  My  name,  sir,  is  Pecker:  of 
Tinglebury."    "And  mine,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  timid  smile, 

**  is  Lord ;  "  and  he  turned  away,  abashed.     Think  of  our 

meeting  this  oelebrated  traveller,  this  p^ar  of  our  constitution,  in 
an  aspect  so  revolting !  Shall  foreign  travel  ever  bring  us  so 
low  ?  I  answer  in  the  negative.  It  was  sweet  of  Mr.  Pecker, 
after  such  a  pronunciation  of  insult,  (a  foreign  idiom,  my  dear, 
imbibed  from  our  instructress)  to  waive  animosity  by  leaving  his 
icard  on  th©  unworthy  Peer,  at  the  latter 's  hotel.  It  was  not 
reeip9>ocated :  but  no  stone  should  fail  to  be  turned  on  these  occa*^ 
sions.  I  inclosed  "  Culpable  Compliances  with  Continental  Cus- 
toms,"— ^penned  ere  we  quitted  England :  but  neither  of  this  came 
any  acknowledgment:  as  gentlemanliness  towards  a  shrinking 
female  migiit  have  dictated.  Mr.  Pecker  showed  an  unusual 
amount  of  disheartenment.  "Single  handed,"  he  says,  "how 
shall  one  frail  mortal  wrestle  vrith  Babylon  ?  "  Do  not  afford  Mr. 
Podd  matter  for  triiHnph — by  revealing  the  imworthy  fact.  It 
craves  more  weighty  dealing  tiian  my  light  pen  controls. 

In  her  ovm  sim^  vay,  dear  Mrs.  Pecker  has  not  shrunk  from 
testimony .^ — After  long  and  anxious  eonsultations,  dining  at  the 
public  table  being  agreed  upon,  (my  unwwthy  voice  turning  the 
scale!)  it  was  gratifying  to  see  the  same  unspoiled  creature  as 
ever.  ^  No  gew-gaws  of  foreign  cookery,  my  dear,  will  ever  gain 
her  verdict.!  "  Pijwin  roast  and  boiled," — to  use  her  own  unam- 
bitious phrase, — "  were  all  she  aimed  at."  Nor  was  she  satisfied 
till  Mr.  Pecker  had  interpreted  her  wishes  to  the  waiters :  whose 
conviction  assumed  an  aspect  of  perplexity,  from  which  it  was  your 
friend's  mediating  part  to  rdieve  them,  by  announcing  our  country. 
The  subsequent  sounds  of  "  Oui  t — nne  dame  Anglaise  "  made  it 
evident  that  she  had  struck  deep.  "  But  how  she  is  to  live  in  the 
meantime,"  she  says,  touchingly,  "  she  cannot  tell." — Our  brother,- 
ever  fertile,  proposed  eggs  ;  till  corrected  by  her  well-known  ex* 
elusive  fidelity  to  her  own  poultry  at  Tinglebury : — a  joint  of  meat 
in  slices^  to  be  divided  wnongst  our  packages,  was  the  next  expe-. 
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dient :  sighingly  accepted :  a  proyiBion  to  that  effect,  was  laid  in/ 
by  Sophie  :  who  also  superintjended  the  cookery :  Mrs.  Pecker 
haying  wished  herself  to  attend  to  this  indispensable  feature  in 
our  preparations.  The  helplessness  of  these  foreign  women  is 
recurrently  brought  before  us»— *a  source  of  gratulation,  dear  friend, 
to  those  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  whose  oil  is  ever  burning.  Will  you 
belieye  it,  that  tears  were  shed,  ere  so  simple  a  comfort  could  be 
assured  to  ns — on  the  part  of  oux  attendant  ?  Her  ascribance  of 
them,  to  the  culinary  inciyilities  she  met  with  in  the  process,  was 
but  one  of  the  deyiations  from  truth — ^here,  alas !  organical :  since, 
**  when  the  fire  was  once  made  up,"  as  Mrs.  Pecker  pointed  out  to 
ber— *'  there  was  nothing  but  to  see  that  it  did  not  bum :  and 
was  neither  over — nor  tinier— done."  More  of  this,  however,  when 
discussing  the  treatment  of  women  abroad.  A  prolific  theme.  It 
was  necessary  to  render  her  reducible  to  order,  by  adverting  to  the 
terminability  of  her  engagement  in  accordance  with  our  inclination. 
For  discipline,  let  us  all  recollect,  is  the  sinew,  while  Faith  is  the 
soul  of  practice ! 

My  own  share  has  been  more  flattering.  I  had  long  been  pained 
with  the  instantaneous  laxity,  as  regards  the  proprieties  of  dress, 
which  Englishwomen  manifest,  when  abroad.  Besides  the  dis- 
comfort of  dining  in  matinal  toilette^I  felt  that  when  my  beloved 
brother  and  sister  were  so  earnest  in  assertion,  should  my  little 
part  be  declined,  how  great  the  turpitude  !  Accordingly,  at  liege, 
whither  we  were  wafted  by  the  railroad's  iron  pinion — I  appeared 
at  table  as  I  should  at  Tinglebury.  Your  pale  blue  gift,  dearest 
friend,  was  worn :  and  I  sighingly  thought — as  I  donned  the  ceru- 
lean robe — of  the  leagues  which  sunder  us.  Pleased  murmurs  of 
surprise  accosted  my  entrance — nor  was  the  confusion  tranquillised 
by  Mr.  Pecker  whispering  aloud,  *'  Here,  at  least,  is  our  sister 
Diana  a  liege  Lady !" — My  lot  cast  me  next  a  son  of  M^ars  :  and 
the  historical  promptitude  of  chivalry  to  exhibit  loyalty  to  the  fair, 
has  rarely  received  a  more  agreeable  manifestation.  He  spoke 
English  :  with  an  elegance  predominant  over  exactitude  :  toilette 
the  topic  :  in  which,  as  you  know,  your  friend  is  no  novice.  When 
I  think,  indeed,  of  the  hours  of  anxious  care  I  have,  in  fond  foolish 
days,  bestowed  on  the  ungracious  task  of  decking  Mrs.  Niblett ; 
and  call  to  mind  Life's  futility,  I  blush !  But  weak  I  was  born,  and 
weak  I  shall  die  :  a  thrall  to  my  affection.  You  will  be  interested 
to  be  acquainted  with  one  fact  illustrative  of  a  land,  where  costume 
yet  lingers,  and  the  Peninsular  mantilla  has  still  (fancifully  to 
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characterize)  a  surviving  progeny.  Captain  Van  Bommcl  (inquire 
not  of  woman  s  ingenuity  how  I  developed  the  name)  after  more 
complimentary  advertence'  to  my  robe  than  it  befits  Christian 
simplicity  to  repeat,  turned  to  me  animatedly  during  a  cessation 
in  the  repast,  with  the  startling  inquiry,  **  Why  you  notputfiour 
in  your  hair  to-day  V^  We  thought  j)owder  was  extinct:  and 
that  the  effort  made  towards  its  revival,  by  the  French  ladies  some 
springs  ago,  was  fabricated  by  Miss  Podd — ever  eager  to  boast 
the  accuracy  of  her  foreign  sources  among  the  imtrayelled  ;  and 
to  throw  dust  in  the  organs  of  those  who  doubted  the  amount  to 
which  she  had  mingled,  when  in  the  Parisian  metropolis*  Here, 
however,  seemed  traces.  '  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Trollope's 
record  of  her  divarications  in  Belgium  :  but  the  criterion  of  accu- 
racy applied  to  her  statements,  would  "leave  but  a  baseless 
wreck  behind."  Thus  women  travel,  and  more  exquisite  still ! — 
publish  !  You  may  rely  on  the  fact,  and  diffuse  it  in  the  Wailford 
circles,  as  derived  from  a  visual  witness.  Mr.  Pecker  desires  me 
to  "request  that  you  will  turn  it  in  this  form  :  his  own,  as  its  Doric 
salt  bespeaks.  *•  A  Belgian  receipt  how  to  dress  Hair  with  flour." 
When  you  see  his  conundrums  rising  on  the  horizon,  you  may 
know,  by  this,  that  all  is  well  with  us,  beyond  the  power  of  Lati- 
tudinarianism  to  intermeddle ! 

Liege  is  full  of  interest.  Walloon  is  the  staple  manufacture  of 
the  place,  and  engineery.  The  town  is  built  on  several  bills, — 
likd  ancient  Rome— ^and  the  basin  is  filled  with  the  principal 
streets  and  the  river  Meuse.  Captain  Van  Bommel  enables  me  to 
insist  on  the  Cimmerian  papistry,  which  inundates  this  manufac- 
turing  district:  the  nuptial  abstinence  of  the  Eomish  clergy, 
naturally  conducing  to  the  subject.  The  composer  Gr6try,  who, 
from  a  scullion  in  Louis  Quatorze's  kitchep,  rose  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  the  Bassompierres  and  Eichelieus  of  France,  was  bora 
here.  A  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  some  years  ago.  You 
are  aware  that  he  was  Handel's  model.  Many  inventions,  too, 
proceed  from  Liege.  But  this  is  Mr.  Pecker's  province,  not  your 
friend's.  Few  are  the  illusions  which  a  delicate  female  can  dis- 
cover in  the  dust  of  manufactories. — ^We  perceive  that  the  Nib- 
letts  have  been  before  us  here.  No  doubt.  Wherever  Jezebel 
shines  confest — there  will  they  be  gathered  together. 

I  ought,  ete  this,  to  have  entranced  upon  our  railroad  journey. 
The  carriages  are  not  convenient ;   greater  plenitude  of  stuffing 

NO,  XXII. — ^VOL.  IV,  A  A 
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being  explkitly  a  reqair^oiient  in  their  constractiQii.  We  managed, 
liowever,  capitallj.  Mr.  Pecker,  by  adroitly  thrusting  his  head 
out  of  all  the  windows  in  tarn,*  superinduced  tiiat  impression  of 
fulness,  which  rescued  us  ^rom  the  oontaminalaon  of  too  close  an 
intercourse  with  some  of  the  company — Sisters  of  Charity,  Priests, 
and  others,  forming  a  segment  of  the  motley  train.  But  thus 
must  ihe  separateness  of  the  true  faith  gire  ^aoe  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  Utilitarian  expediency*  It  is  a  ocmifort  to  hear  Ifr. 
Pecker  say,  that  the  RelEbctionists  must  do  away  with  railways,  or 
they  ovmot  keep  ^eir  ground,  still  less  advance,  on  the  goin^ 
badL  princij^  !  I  petitioned  to  stay  at  MaUnes,  to  explore  the 
traces  of  Maria,  so  sweetly  immortalized  in  Sterne's  Sentimental 
JoumaL  But  my  wish  was  rendered  nugatory :  Mrs.  Peckor  had 
heard  of  the  ocmcurrence  of  railway  trains,  there  ;  and  unable,  by 
any  legitimate  process,  to  disentangle  this  in  her  mind  ^om  the 
imjH'ession  of  accidents,  and  consequent  nervonsness,  I  yielded  tiie 
fond  wish,  though  not  without  reluctancy.  Were  I  a  free  agent, 
not  one  of  Fiction's  sad  shrines  should  remain  tmyisited.  A  list 
of  two  hundred  or  more,  culled  from  the  animating  works  of  James, 
is  my  constant  companion,  to  be  fulfilled  as  opportunity  and  the 
Peckers  admit.  A  fanciful  enthusiast,  as  of  old,  is  your  Diana ! 
and  innocent,  at  least,  of  any  of  such  degrading  superstitions  as 
««««««  nj.g  jjgj.  Qjjjects  of  won£ip. — Adieu !  for 
I  am  summoned  to  council  with  regard  to  our  preparations  for 
crossing  the  frontier  to-morrow.  Recollecting  our  Antwerpian 
detention,  and  the  vigilancy  with  which  our  luggage  has  been 
watched,  suggesting  £at  a  tingling  sound  is  not  convenient,  Mr« 
Pecker  is  attaching  strings  to  the  clappers  of  his  bells  ;  and  we 
are  all  charged  to  deny  their  existence.  For  it  is  beneath  Tingle- 
bury  principle,  he  says,  to  bribe  any  custom-house  officer  what- 

♦  The  Editor  is  sorry  'to  de]^rive  Mr.  Pecker  of  this  one  among  his  many 
original  devices.  But  ^  expedient  is  in  very  genend  use  among  tbd  £ng^iah  ; 
and  it  has  been  often  curious,  though  not  very  pleasant  to  the  Editor's 
national  pride,  to  observe  the  fluency  with  which  his  countrywomen,  of  a  far 
less  demonstrative  order  than  Miss  xUU,  have  declared  '<  every  place  taken," 
to  secure  "  themselves  and  party"  firom  ^e  enfarance  of  fellow-passengers  in 
the  foreign  railways.  The  English  word-^ke  Engli^  gold^-was  so  ^^od 
abroad,  mat  for  j>olicy's  sake,  if  from  no  higher  motive,  our  tourista.,^iould 
think  twiee,  ere  they  add  the  reputation  of  tricking  to  that  of  a  som^i||iat 
inoonfflderate  exaction  of  their  own  peculiar  wants.  More  of  these  "  Tmv?^ 
ling  Morals,*'  perhaps,  in  their  own  time  and  place. 
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soever.  Am  I  not  priyHeged,  dearest  friend,  in  these  incessant 
reminders  of  the  pure,  tmrnistakeable  duties,  whieh  are  nothing  if 
not  practised.     I  must  go  to  him  at  once.     Good  night. 

Your  f aithftJly  attached  friend  in    *     *     ♦     *     * 

DiAjsiJL  Kill. 

Mr.  Pecker's  |iMi  respective  of  hills  should  not  he  forgotten-^ 
though  too  simple,  he  declares,  to  claim  a  place  in  pages  which  too 
partial  friends  may  eall  into  puhlicitj.  It  is  to  dii^ie  everything^: 
aware  as  we  are  of  the  mandates  in  continental  operation  to  coun- 
teract English  lihertj  of  commerce,  hy  exorbitancy  on  the  private 
se^e*  With  a  more  efficient  coadjutrix  than  Sophia,  the  success 
aoeming  would  he  decisive :  the  cakmhotirg  (idiomatic  of  '*  stra- 
tagem.'') of  every  cme  professing  inequality  to  understand  our 
brother's  accent,  being  too  transparent  to  seduce  into  momentary 
eredenoe — and  the  unworthy  farce  of  interpretation  being  requisi- 
tional^^I  have  offered  my  services :  but  our  brother  comparing 
me  to  the  Yeniee  p<ut$elain,  which  only  contained  odorous  refine- 
ments, shivering  when  grossness  was  poured  in,  absolved  me. 
**  Nor  would  it  become,"  said  he  sportively,  **  the  heiress  of  the 
party  to  interfere  in  the  paltry  details  of  lucre.'*  His  considerate- 
ness  costs  us  dear,  for  alive  to  the  continental  usage  of  respective 
support  in.fraudulency,  and  well  knowing,  too,  that  the  Socinian 
heresy  imagine  the  Church  a  legitimate  spoil  in  spite  of  *  *  * 
»  *  ♦  *  "vVe  are  satisfied  that  our  attendant  is  bribed  into 
acquiescence  with  the  extortionary  measures,  to  which — as  the 
rain  falls  upon  the  blades  of  grass,  just  or  unjust — ^we,  too, 
must  submit ! — Another  direful  result  of  English  liberalism  !  But 
bolts  are  making  hot  for  many,  now  secure  in  their  triumphancy ! 
In  every  ^aveller's  book  Mr.  Pecker  records  his  weighty  ideas  at 
length.  Sophia  is  enjoined  to  diffuse  tracts  in  aU  the  hotels  ; 
your  Diana,  for  reasons  above  expressed,  being  for  the  present 
absolved  from  her  old,  fond  sendee.  Yet  she  has  not  been  idle. 
A  request  made  to  our  charming  new  fiiend,  the  Belgian  officer, 
to  superinduce  her  presentation  to  the  Bishop  of  this  City,  is  in 
tapis.  Once  admitted,  the  purple  ctf  prelacy  shall  not  stifle  my 
weak  advoeaoy ! — But  leal  is  also  cautionary.  Those  who  win, 
must  asaert  their  principles  by  yielding.  lUmmon,  my  dear, 
is  awarded  as  an  example  to  all  those  who  would  gain  the  unbe- 
.  lievor.  Here  is  a  hiUet  from  the  gallant  and  martial  Belgian, 
\    inclosing  a  box  at  the  theatre  this,  Sunday,  evening— rand  his 

A  a2 
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company.  Mrs.  Pecker  says  that  she  never  partook  of  Thespian 
excitements  on  that  day,  at  Tinglehury,  and  shall  stay  at  home 
and  have  supper  in  her  own  room.  But,  soaring  abore  all  narrow- 
ness, and  employing  the  symbol  of  a  "believing  wife,**  the 
applicability  of  which  strikes  me  as  remote,  though  ingenious, — 
**  Who  knows,  **  says  our  brother,  "  of  the  utiHty  which  may 
present  itself  in  so  untried  a  sphere.'*  **  Let  us  foU,"  ho  added, 
emphatically,  **  the  followers  of  Ignatius  Savonarola  by  their 
own  subtle  artillery.'*  But  as  Wailford  is  not  foreign  parts,  and 
there  are  those  within  its  borders  whose  feet  are  swift  to  miscon- 
ceive all  that  cometh  out  of  Tinglebury,  he  requests  that  this  may 
not  be  di£Pused.  It  might,  under  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  be  the  means 
of  sowing  the  whirlwind  betwixt  him  and  his  friends  of  "the  Fiery 
Furnace,**  and  scandal,  among  brethren,  is  not  to  be  sought.  Yet 
I  own  to  repugnancy  ;  and  but  for  ulterior  views  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy had  not  adhered  to  the  proposition.  Our  military  friend  iS' 
distinctively  handsome ;  more  roseate,  perhaps,  than  is  befitting  a 
hero,  but  taller  than  your  Mr.  Henry  Blackadder.  Remains  he* 
still  the  Argus  volage  of  Wailford  ?  My  love  to  those  sweet  girlsy 
his  sisters. 

Letter  III. — To  the  Same. 

Aix, lOth,  184^. 

The  date  of  this,  dearest  Mrs.  Rustler,  would  not  surprise  you, 
could  you  have  threaded  our  steps  unseen.  I  attempt  no  explana- 
tion of  the  interpolative  chasm  in  our  correspondence,  save  such  as 
your  own  pregnant  fancy  can  supply.  To  seal  my  pen,  when 
addressing  my  Sarah,  was  never  your  Diana's  double  part — still 
less  to  express  foreign  usages,  or  depicture  the  scenes  where 

*^  Every  step 
Thrills  with  bright  memories  of  the  sceptred  Past,*" 

as  Bishop  Heber*s  Fazio  says  in  **  The  Fall  of  Kehama,**  while 
tenderer  personalities  are  monopolizing  every  nerve,  and  vistas  of 
a  fond  felicity  engaging  the  enchanted  view.  Yet  nothing  is 
certain.  The  embryo  of  Time  still  retains  your  Diana's  destinies 
incompleted.  Her  word  has  not  passed  the  Rubicon,  which 
maiden's  foot  thrills  to  cross.  Mr.  Pecker,  however,  now  com- 
mands oracular  preparations,  which,  like  the  veils  of  the  Egyptian 
Anabis,  will  obscure  little  of  the  truth,  from  eyes,  eagle-visioned 
as  yours.     The  Blackadders,  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
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a  shock.  My  reluctancy  in  that  quarter,  you  will  understand ;  but  1 
hope  the  talented  individual  to  whom  it  refers,  will,  ere  this,  have 
rivetted  his  fastidious  (not  mine  ungenerously  to  8Q,j fickle)  choice  on 
8ome  brighter  being  than  your  poor  friend.  It  will  break  like  a  tor- 
pedo on  the  Podds.  0  yes!  we  anticipate.  **  She  who  crested  it  so 
high  at  Tinglehury  to  stoop  to  a  Flemish  foreigner  !  **  "She, 
whose  opinions  were  dearer  to  her  than  the  quick  of  her  hones, 
to  join  in  nuptial  hands  with  a  Papist !  **  Witness  I  not  the 
laugh  ?  Hear  I  not  the  supercilious  mockery  ? — The  Nihletts, 
who  will  shout  for  joy,  to  conceive  me  in  the  filaments  of  their  net 
— I  can  parry  them,  too.  Secure  in  feminine  principle  and  Chris- 
tian integrity,  strong  and  stately  as  the  adamantine  cedar  in  the 
foundations  of  my  felicity,  I  can  put  aside  the  Podds  ;  and  forgive 
— meet  the  Nibletts  ;  and  challenge  her  to  assert  which  has 
-chosen  the  best.  A  foolish  creatiure,  my  dear,  will  have  it  that  I 
promised  him  a  promenade.  lol*  Well,  indulgence  was  always 
inevitable  to  your  Diana  ; — and  here  is  Mr.  Pecker,  on  the  other 
i»ide,  telling  me  the  post  must  go.  My  eyes  are  in  a  whirl.  Am 
I  treading  on  cerulean  air  ?  Feel,  kindest  partner  of  my  girl- 
hood's fond  experiments,  for  your  fluttering 

Diana. 
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There  is  no  remark  oftener  repeated  than  that  the  affairs  of 
this  world  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  mutation.  One  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  its  truth  is  the  constant  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  relative  importance  of  kingdoms  and  states.  Neglect 
is  now  the  fate  of  many  nations  that  once  filled  the  world  with  the 
fame  of  their  achievements :  and  spots  which  have  been  compara- 
tively forgotten  acquire,  from  time  to  time,  a  sudden"  and  unex- 
pected prominence,  blaze  with  unwonted  light,  become  the  theatres 
of  political  intrigue,  the  arena  to  which  is  transferred  that  strife 
betwixt  rival  powers,  which,  whatever  form  it  may  assume, 
whether  it  wears  the  horrid  garb  of  war,  or  dons  the  more  decent 
■apparel  pf  peace,  ever  continues  to  rage,  and  is  frequently  most 

*  From  a  direction  in  Miss  Rill's  MS.,  the  Editor  presumes  the  above 
^exclamation  to  be  Italian.    It  is  not,  however,  in  Baretti. 
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violent,  when,  in  the  ejet  of  the  superficial  obsenrer,  it  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

Egypt  is  preoiselj  in  such  a  position.  For  sereral  jears  it  had 
been  by  many  considered  merely  as  a  field  for  the  labour  of  the 
antiquarian — a  land  of  wonder,  of  pyramids  and  obelisks,  of 
temples  and  propylsBa — a  region  peopled,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
with  mummies,  hieroglyphics,  and  croeDdiles.  The  French  cam> 
paign,  the  more  brilliant  than  solid  rule  of  Mohammeii  Ali,  but 
above  all,  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  the  Overland 
Route,  have  changed  all  this.  Egypt  does  not  now  only  ap^ 
peal  to  the  imagination  and  historical  sympathies  of  men,  its 
affairs  are  no  longer  foreign  to  us,  they  come  home  to  our  bnsh 
ness  and  bosoms ;  the  whole  English  nation,  directiy  or  indi- 
rectly, is  interested  in  every  question  which  concerns  it.  There  is 
scarcely  a  family  perhaps  in  the  United  Elingdom  some  relation  or 
friend  of  which  is  not  compelled  to  use  this  once  mysterious  land 
as  a  common  highway ;  the  mythical  glocHn  which  formerly  overhung 
it  is  dissolved  ;  we  look  at  it  now  in  a  much  more  vulgar  light, 
and  not  only  feel  curiosity  about  its  condition,  but  more  &ui  £at, 
are  absolutely  compelled  in  some  respects  to  take  the  inidatlve  in 
matters  which  we  might  otherwise  deem  it  advisable  to  leave 
for  ever  immeddled  with  on  our  part.  Before  the  Overland  Route 
was  regularly  established,  Egypt  was  visited  for  its  own  sake,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  liberal  curiosity  ;  it  is  now 
the  half-way  house  between  England  and  India,  one  of  those  step- 
ping-stones which  enable  steam,  with  its  giant  strides,  to  traverse 
the  wide  expanse  of  water  that  separates  us  from  our  possessions  in 
Asia. 

Various  projects  have  been  started  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
this  route  ;  and  to  some  of  them  we  shall  endeavour  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  But  before  doing  so,  let  us  premise  a 
few  words  on  the  actual  state  of  the  transit.  We  are  not  among 
those  who  join  in  the  outcry  against  the  present  arrangements. 
There  have  been,  doubtless,  many  just  complaints  made  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  cause  of  the  outcry  now  raised  against 
the  whole  establishment  is  the  assumption  of  it  by  the  Pasha. 
Whether  this  was  a  wise  or  proper  act  on  his  part  is  a  question  open 
to  discussion,  but  into  which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  at  present 
to  enter.  This,  however,  we  must  say,  that  the  violent  and  indis- 
criminate attacks  that  have  been  made,  the  exaggerations  that 
have  been  indulged  in,  the  distortion  of  facts  as  regards  the  transit 
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administration,  nre  not  Yerj  creditable,  and  hare  tended  to  damage 
yerj  much  that  respect  in  which  Englishmen  should  idways  be 
held.  Unjust  accusations  often  fail  in  producing  the  desired 
object ;  but  they  are  never  without  some  effect,  for  they  recoil  on 
him  who  makes  them,  and  throw  a  stain  on  the  quarter  whence 
they  proceed.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  certain  artidea 
which  have  i^peared  in  the  Bombay  press,  emanating,  probably, 
from  interestcMi  partiea,  in  which  Advantage  is  taken  of  certain  acci- 
dents incidental  to  the  season^  as  the  heat  and  want  of  water,  both 
in  the  Nile  and  the  Mahmoudiyah,  to  denounce  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  transit,  and  to  declare  that  it  is  virtually  at  an  end. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  contradict  these  statements,  having  not 
only  performed  the  journey  ourselves,  but  having  had  opportumties 
of  hearing  the  opnions  ci  many  hundreds  at  persons  who  have 
done  so  Hkewise..  The  following/  then,  we  beHeve,  is  a  fair 
representation.  The  transit  is  £ar  from  perfect ;  both  in  matters 
of  detail  and  in  the  genersd  plan  fault  may  be  found  and  improve- 
ments suggested  ;  the  journey,  especially  that  across  the  Desert, 
ds  always  £Ed;iguing,  and  great  luurdships  are  sometimes  encoun- 
tered. People  who  travel  between  Alexandria  and  Sues  must  not 
expect  to  find,  especially  in  miuiners,  the  same  facilities  and  com- 
forts as  between  Lond(Hi  and  Liverpool.  Egypt  is  still  a  semi- 
eivilized  country,  whatever  some  sycophants  may  pretend.  But 
we  can  bear  testimimy  to  the  fact  that  the  employes^  high  and 
low,  are  polite  and  obli^ng ;  so  thai  we  never  heard  a  ungle  com- 
plaint made  by  any  passenger  of  personal  incivility.  The  inconve- 
niences and  hardships  that  are  experienced,  cMefly  during  two 
nxonths  of  the  year  (June  and  July),  are  the  result  of  the  same 
system  of  mismanagement  which  causes  much  of  the  misery  of 
Egypt.  It  has  always,  for  example,  been  a  custom  in  thai;  country 
to  neglect  public  works  when  once  completed,  and  the  Mahmoudiyah 
Canal,  therefore,  has  been  suffered  to  choke  up  in  many  places  ; 
but,  we  can  assure  the  complainants,  not  out  of  any  desire  to  impede 
the  transit.  The  same  cause  which  has  compelled  many  of  our 
coimtrymen  to  imdergo  so  much  fatigue  between  Alexandria  and 
Atfeh,  has  also  offer^  serious  impediments  to  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  country,  and  acted  as  a  great  discouragement  to  agriculture* 
But  these  things  are  not,  as  they  are  represented  to  be,  quite  i^ew. 
In  1845  there  were  similar  obstacles  encount^ed,  though  not  in 
the  same  degree ;  because  we  have  this  year  had  a  very  low  Nile, 
93id.  because  Said  Pasha  thought  or  found  it  necessary  to  irrigate 
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his  rice  fields  >vith  the  water  that  was  intended  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  navigation.  We  are  aware,  that  if  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
energy  were  exhibited  in  cleaning  that  was  exhibited  in  making 
the  canal,  it  might  always  he  kept  tolerably  open ;  but  we  can 
scarcely  expect  this  in  a  country  where  the  principle  is,  never  to 
put  a  new  piece  of  cloth  on  an  old  garment. 

In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  that  we  despair  of  ever  seeing  any 
improvement,  that  we  must  always  be  content  to  be  tugged  along  in 
more  or  less  discomfort  in  heavy  truck-boats,  or  wheeled  across  the 
desert  in  two-wheeled  vans,  at  an  enormous  expense  of  animal  li£e. 
On  the  contrary,  our  object  in  the  present  paper  is  to  show  that 
vast  improvements  may  and  must  be  made ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  course  many  have  pursued  is  both  unjust  and  impolitic.  It  is 
unjust,  because  the  complaints  are  in  many  instances  unfounded, 
t>r  misdirected  ;  it  is  impolitic,  because  if  a  man  like  the  Pasha 
finds  that  what  he  does  do  is  ill  appreciated  or  misrepresented,  he 
may  take  it  into  his  head  to  do  nothing  at  all. 

However  this  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  having  gone  to 
«o  great  an  expense  in  perfecting  that  portion  of  the  route  to 
India  which  lies  over  her  proper  domain,  the  sea  ;  having  succeeded 
to  a  certain  extent  in  opening  a  new  line  of  communication 
through  the  centre  of  Europe,  England  cannot  rest  satisfied  until 
every  possible  improvement  is  introduced  into  the  transit  through 
Egypt.  Luckily  there  has  for  a  long  time  existed  in  the  mind  of 
Mohammed  All  a  desire  to  lend  himself  in  this  particular  to  the 
views  of  Great  Britain.  Twelve  years  ago,  Galloway  Bey,  his 
engineer  in  chief,  laid  before  him  a  project,  of  which  he  instantly 
appreciated  the  importance.  It  was  proposed  to  him  to  construct 
a  railway  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  which  would  not  only  save  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  time,  but  enable  passengers  to  escape  from  that 
most  disagreeable  portion  of  the  journey,  the  crossing  of  the 
desert. 

The  history  of  this  project,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  delay  that 
has  taken  place  in  its  accomplishment,  is  a  curious  one  ;  but  we 
cannot  at  present  undertake  more  than  a  sketch,  or  rather  a 
notice,  of  some  of  the  most  important  heads.  The  first  step, 
naturally,  was  to  have  the  ground  surveyed,  which  was  done  very- 
minutely  by  the  projector  himself.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that 
instead  of  any  engineeriug  difficulties  existing,  ther^  scarcely  ever 
was  a  line  which  held  out  hopes  of  being  completed  at  so  small  an 
-expense.     The  peculiar  conditions  under  which  labour  was  to  be 
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procured  being  taken  into  consideration,  it  appeared  more  than 
pi"obable  that  the  whole  work  could  be  executed  for  £300,000. 
Every  encouragement  therefore  was  offered  on  this  score  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  diflSiculties  that  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
construction  of  the  railway  have  never  had  reference  to  the  cost  of 
its  construction  ;  they  have  all  been  political,  within  the  province 
of  diplomatists,  not  of  engineers — of  consuls  general,  not  of 
surveyors. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Overland  Route  in  its  present 
Btate,  it  required  some  sagacity  to  see  that  such  a  line  as  that  we 
mention  would  be  of  the  importance  it  must  now  acquire.  It  is 
not  every  mind  that  can  look  forward  and  estimate  the  probabilities 
of  the  future.  Men  are  too  apt  to  follow  in  the  train  of  events, 
to  be  led  by  circumstances  instead  of  moulding  them.  It  does 
therefore  some  honour  to  Mohammed  Ali  that  he  early  perceived 
and  acknowledged  the  value  of  the  Suez  railroad,  and  took  steps 
for  its  construction. 

In  1834  Galloway  Bey  received  instructions  from  Mohammed 
Ali  to  carry  out  the  proposed  undertaking,  and  proceeded  to 
England  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  purchase  of  rail, 
&c.  At  the  same  time  he  was  deputed  by  his  Highness  to 
acquaint  the  British  Government  with  the  circumstances.  All  he 
required  by  way  of  remuneration  was  a  common  transit  duty  on 
merchandise  of  i  per  cent.  Confident  that  so  reasonable  a  pro- 
position could  not  fail  of  being  fully  acceded  to,  Galloway  Bey 
lost  no  time  in  laying  it  before  the  government,  who  unfortunately 
treated  the  communication  with  indifference.  This  of  necessity 
disgusted  the  Pasha,  and  served  the  interests  of  foreign  powers, 
in  dissuading  him  from  carrying  on  the  work. 

Political  events  now  crowding  round  him,  and  being  repulsed 
hj  the  power  most  interested  in  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
Mohammed  Ali  suffered  the  idea  for  a  long  time  to  sleep,  though 
twenty  miles  of  rail,  with  locomotives,  were  actually  brought  over 
from  England  by  Messrs.  Galloway  ;  and  instead  of  resuming  at 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  question  this  once  favourite 
project,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  by  French  influence  into 
others  of  doubtful  utility  or  apparent  absurdity.  The  fortifications 
of  Alexandria,  which  are  crumbling  at  one  end  whilst  they  are 
unfinished  at  the  other,  attest  the  prevalence  of  idea  opposed  to 
sound  improvement ;  and  the  Barrage — a  project  truly  barbarian, 
in  which  means  are  employed  vastly  disproportionate  to  the  end 
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|Mropo6ed — ty|tt£eB  the  kind  <^  ciTilizatton  which  the  Ghdlie  nee 
are  introducing  into  the  land  of  the  Pharadis.  Is  this  unfortunate 
eountiy  destined  never  to  he  the  scene  of  reasonable  achieye- 
ments  ?  Obelisks,  pyramids,  a  barrage,  are  these  the  only  worin 
on  which  Egyptian  hands  can  be  employed  ? 

^thin  the  last  four  or  five  years,  however,  the  Pasha  has  re** 
verted  to  the  idea  of  a  railway,  the  advantages  of  which  are  nm 
more  apparent,  more  easily  appreciable.  A  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  Egypt.  Instead  of  an  occasional  passenger  eon- 
lent  to  traverse  itie  desert  on  the  awkward  dromedary  or  the 
humble  ass  twice  a  monih,  there  is  a  regular  influx  of  strangwi 
fir<Hn  Asia,  as  well  as  fitMn  EUirope,  into  the  country.  The  pre* 
ducts  of  the  gorgeous  East  are  once  more  beginning  to  find  th^ 
way  to  the  Medit^ranean  through  this  ohannid  ;  and  llirough  it 
likewise  the  civilization,  the  science,  the  wisdom  of  the  West,  aie 
continually  flowing  back  towards  their  supposed  sources.  Bif«ry 
year  increases  the  number  of  persons  that  ply  en  the  route,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  as  soon  as  the  masik  is  finished 
it  will  afibrd  an  amply  remunerative  return ;  and  then  when  the 
principle  that  railways  make  traffic  has  openU^d  the  profit  will  be 
very  great  indeed. 

In  1843,  accordingly,  Mohammed  Ali  i^ain  came  to  a  detep> 

mination  to  proceed  wi^  this  project,  and  aetuallj  requested  Mi* 

R.  Galloway  to  proceed  to  En^and  for  the  purpose  ef  ooimj^AedDg 

the  necessary  arrangem^its.     There  appeared  now  no  proi^ect  of 

any  change  taking  place  ;  and  the  next  steamer  was  positively  ta 

carry  out  the  final  order,  which  having  once  left  Egypt  could  wkh 

difficulty  be  recalled.     It  was  necessary  therefore  tlu^  those  who 

were  interested  in  suppresong  this  useful  unda*taking  sheuld 

rigorously  exert  themselves,  employ  eveiy  resource  of  cUplomacy, 

or  eyen  descend  into  the  mazy  paths  of  intrigue.     Such  exertions 

were  made,  and  the  result  was  that  as  Mr.  R.  Gkdloway  was  about 

to  embark  the  order  previously  given  was  countermfmded,  and  from 

that  day  to  this  scarcely  any  real  progress  has  been  made  toward 

the  accompli^ment  of  this  important  object. 

^     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  to  the  French  consulate  as  the 

natuirter  whence  the  opposition  which  was  so  succqsbM  proceeded. 

minuteiy'T  instances  England  has  be^ti  reduced  to  guess  at  the 

instead  of  any  of  ^er  rival ;  she  has  found  herself  in  presence  of  a 

was  a  line  which  held\>eing  comp^ed  to  fight  him  with  his  own 

expense.     The  peculiar  ^feated  for  want  of  an  opportunity  of  a  fair 
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hafid  to  hand  struggle.  In  Egypt  it  is  otherwise.  There  the  riralrj, 
■the  hostility,  the  opposition  of  France  are  undisguised.  Her  coin 
suls  have  openly  avowed,  for  example,  their  determination  to  pre- 
vent, if  possihle,  the  railway  frcHn  ever  heing  carried  out ;  and  as 
England  unfortunately  has  not  taken  np  the  suhjeet  in  a  tone 
suf&ciently  per^nptory  the  railway  has  necessarily  miscanied  or 
at  least  been  postponed. 

No  great  penetration  is  required  to  divine  the  motives  that  nrge 

the  French  Government  to  adopt  the  line  of  pdicy  at  whiek  we 

have  above  hinted.     In  addition  to  the  ever-living  jealousy  that 

exists  between  ^e  two  nations,  Egypt  is  too  impcnrtant  a  country  for 

England,  and  still  possesses  too  much  of  the  traditional  affection 

of  France,  to  aUow  l^e  latter  to  behold  us  quietly  running  a  ndl- 

iway  tiiroi^h  its  territory.     Without  certun  precautions  thisVork 

^ght  of  course,  if  smih  were  our  desire,  oj^n  a  way  to  conquest. 

Bat  we  knew  the  Pasha  too  well  to  suppose  that  he  would  not  take 

-every  precaution  to  prevent  us  from  acquiring  any  military  advan- 

•tage  by  means  of  a  railway.     It  is  evident  that  Louis  PbHippo, 

•whatever  he  may  attempt  to  promise  the  Pasha,  miat  know  that 

no  improvement  in  the  transit  of  our  mail  and  passengers  can 

directfy  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  British  authority  on 

'the  banks  of  the  Nile.     A  superior  degree  of  si^city  to  that 

which  he  possesses  might  teach  him  indeed  tiiat  dang^  to  the 

4iidependenoe  of  Egypt  can  arise  not  from  facilities  given  to  the 

transit,  but  from  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way,  that  there  is  no  var&t 

means  of  inducing  us  to  lay  aside  any  ambitious  pretensions  he 

TOBiaj  suppose  us  to  entertain  than  to  give  us  the  fruits  of  victory 

without  its  dangers*    A  safe  and  rapid  transmission  of  travellers 

and  intelligence  through  Egypt,  secured  by  binding  treaties,  will 

quite  satisfy  England ;  whennuB,  if  she  is  to  be  irritated  there  is 

no  better  way  of  doing  it  than  by  the  cunning  ccmduct  at  present 

pursued  by  the  French  agents  ki  Egypt. 

We  are  not  among  those  indmed  ever  to  give  the  most 
Machiavellian  interpretation  to  the  actions  oi  men.  In  this 
instance,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  jealousy  of  Great  Britain,  a 
desire  to  impede  hes-  movements,  to  embarrass  her  merely  for  the 
sake  of  doing  so,  seem  chiefly  to  impel  France  to  action.  She 
loves,  without  any  immediate  purpose  of  advantage  to  herself, 
to  cast  little  stnmMing-blocks  in  the  path  of  that  gigantic  power 
whose  greatness  overshadows  and  alarms  her.  For  this  pxurpose 
her  agents,  especially  in  the  East,  present  th^ns^ves  eve^rwhere 
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under  various  forms  and  names,  but  always  with  the  same  view, 
and  the  same  mode  of  action.  Having  no  great  object  to  accom- 
plish, eren  the  best  of  them  are  compelled  to  descend  to  little- 
nesses. Being  commissioned  to  carry  out  no  extensive  scheme  of 
policy,  but  simply  to  annoy,  impede,  and  pester,  with  diplomatia 
good-humour,  a  dreaded  rival,  all  their  actions  necessarily  corre- 
spond with  their  object,  and  are  small,  crooked,  obscure,  or  insig- 
nificant. In  Abyssinia,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  every- 
where we  have  encountered  an  iU-paid  Frenchman  labouring  with 
commendable  perseverance  to  imdo  what  "we  have  done,  to  prolong, 
if  he  cannot  ultimately  prevent  the  attainment  of  oiu*  desires,  or  if 
he  is  powerless  in  both  these  capacities  to  misrepresent  our  actions 
and  libel  our  policy.  In  Egypt,  the  personal  character  of  the 
preset  French  consul-general  has  given  a  little  more  variety 
and  openness  to  proceedings  essentially  similar.  M.  Barrot  has 
not  publicly  wished  the  success  of  the  railway,  and  privately 
•opposed  it.  He  has  declared,  with  a  frankness  perhaps  disagree- 
able to  his  Government,  that  his  intention  is  ever  to  resist  the  exe- 
cution of  this  project,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  report,  has  given  his 
reasons  pretty  plainly. 

Let  us  listen  to  his  principal  argument.  '*  /  am  afraid  thai  if  the 
railway  ever  is  made  we  shall  never  have  the  canaV*  The  raiU 
way  then  stands  in  the  way  of  some  other  project,  which  is  at 
once  a  favourite  and  of  apparent  inferiority.  We  presume  that 
«ven  the  French  consul  will  acknowledge  that  the  canal  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  loved  per  se.  Is  it  not  then  extraordinary  that  such 
an  argument  as  this  should  be  seriously  put  forward  ?  Are  we 
not  at  liberty  to  infer  that  France  patronises  the  canal  simply  in 
order  to  stfie  the  project  of  the  railway  ?  Is  there  any  other 
explanation  of  so  strange  a  process  of  reasoning  ?  Are  we  not 
forced  to  believe,  when  we  hear  the  two  schemes  put  into  such 
cm'ious  opposition,  that  they  really  occupy  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  a  position  very  diflferent  from  what  he  avows  ?  M.  Barrot 
patronises  the  canal,  affirms  its  vast  superiority,  its  importance 
to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  humanity  ;  and  yet  fears  that  the 
establishment  of  the  railway  would  prevent  the  canal  ever  being 
made  ;  he  must  conclude  then  that  the  former  would  fulfil  all  the 
useful  purposes  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  acknowledged  in  fact  to  be 
the  only  feasible  work,  and  that  the  canal  is  merely  put  forward 
as  a  blind. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  question   of  the  actual 
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practicability  of  this  **  Great  Cut  *'  as  it  has  been  called,  from 
Suez  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  will  simply  observe  that  the  vast 
cost  of  its  formation,  the  length  of  time  it  would  occupy,  and  the 
little  comparative  benefit  that  would  arise  from  it,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  deter  any  reasonable  person  from  the  attempt,  even  if 
all  the  real  advantages  its  most  sanguine  promoters  propose  were 
not  to  be  obtained  by  more  economical  means.  However,  if 
France  really  desires  to  perform  this  stupendous  work,  let  her 
undertake  it,  but  let  her  not  endeavour  to  prevent  Great  Britain 
from  constructing  a  railway,  which  will  in  fact  be  indispensable  to 
carry  to  her  field  of  action  the  requisite  materials,  and  the  sup- 
plies for  the  vast  numbers  of  men,  whom  for  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  century  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  ! 

It  now  remains  only  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  we  have  suffered 
France  successfully  to  oppose  us  in  *this  particular.  Certainly 
there  has  not  been  any  remarkable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  to  give  it  support.  Opinions  have  changed  since  a 
British  minister  so  singularly  thwarted  the  desire  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  and  rejected  his  overtures.  Lord  Aberdeen  in  October,  1843, 
after  the  French  consul  had  dissuaded  the  Pasha  from  com- 
mencing the  railroad,  forwarded  the  most  positive  instructions 
to  Colonel  Bamet,  our  consul-general  in  Egypt,  to  give  every 
support  to  the  undertaking  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the 
supineness  or  indifference  of  this  gentleman,  or  it  may  be  the 
persuasion  of  his  bosom  friend,  the  French  consul-general,  pre- 
vented him  from  fulfilling  those  instructions  and  induced  him 
to  neglect  in  a  most  singular  manner  his  duty  to  his  employers 
and  his  country.  On  him  rests  the  responsibility  of  having  been 
the  means  of  preventing,  instead  of  assisting  the  execution  of  a 
work  of  such  paramount  importance  to  British  interests,  both  in  a 
commercial  and  political  point  of  view. 

Let  us  hope  that  Lord  Palmerston,  with  his  accustomed  energy, 
will  pursue  the  example  set  him  by  his  predecessor.  We  hear 
that  the  question  has  already  been  presented  to  him,  and  that  it 
has  occupied  his  most  serious  attention.  It  will  be  necessaiy,  how- 
ever, for  him  to  bear  in  mind  one  circumstance.  Whatever  good- 
will he  may  possess^  and  evince,  nothing  will  avail  unless  strenuous^ 
urgent  and  precise  instruction  be  given  to  the  new  consul-gene- 
ral. No  doubt  must  be  suffered  to  remain  on  Mr.  Murray's  mind 
as  to  how  far  he  may  go  in  his  support ;  but  armed  with  distinct 
orderS;  having  in  view  a  specific  object,  he  must  be  enabled  to  go 
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to  the  Patha  and  explain  himself  fully  and  freelj  ;  he  imiBt  make 
opportunitieB  of  ex^ing  his  influence  if  he  cannot  find  them,  and, 
finallj,  he  must  remember  that  a  petty  jealousy  and  an  affectation 
of  rivalry  are  unworthy  the  character  of  a  British  representatiye. 
If  what  we  here  counsel  he  a  prq)hecy ;  for  we  do  not  flatter 
omrselYes  that  it  will  affect  the  decisions  of  Government  or  the 
eonduct  of  its  representative-— of  whom  indeed  we  have  great  hope ; 
we  shall  soon  have  to  congratulate  the  Pasha  on  the  commencement 
of  a  work  which  will  confer  great  blessings  on  the  industry  and 
eommeroe  of  his  country,  whilst  it  multiphes  its  chances  of  inde- 
pendence, of  security  against  foreign  aggression  ;  and  to  announoe 
to  Great  Britain  that  the  best  route  to  the  vast  possessions  in  Asia 
is  indeed  open  and  secure,  and  that  she  need  no  longer  fear  any 
interruption  in  her  constant  communications  with  the  Indies,  with 
China,  with  Australia,  and  that  important  country  now  beginning 
to  unfold  its  riches  before  us,  the  vast  island  of  Kalamantan. 


«*  THE  HOUR  AND  THE  MAN." 

He  is  a  little  eentle  child, 

Upon  a  tender  mother's  knee, 
On  whom  the  dawn  of  life  has  smiled 

In  its  unclouded  infancy  ; 
On  her  is  fixed  the  soft  blue  eye, 

The  wondered  gaze,  the  upward  look, 
And  in  her  loving  smile  he  reads 

The  first  sweet  page  of  nature's  book. 

He  is  a  little  merry  boy, 

A  creature  formed  of  smiles  and  tears, 
All  full  of  enercy  and  mirth. 

And  thoughtralness  beyond  his  years ; 
Among  his  little  friends  he  bounds 

A  thing  of  life  and  glee, 
But  lists  with  soul-filled  eyes  of  grief 

At  tale  of  misery. 

The  infant  and  the  child  expand 

In  th'  open  brow  of  the  fearless  youth, 

The  clear  glad  eye,  the  generous  hand. 
The  earnest  flush  of  conscious  truth  ; 
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'Tis  ilio  same  tender  infant  child, 

The  jsame  ghid  hoy  of  merry  mood. 
On  whom  the  parents'  thoughtful  eye 

Rested  with  deep  solicitnde. 

With  wbst  emotion  now  he  reads 
Of  actions  brave,  of  high-sooled  deeds, 

Perchance  of  mart3rr  band ; 
How  kindles  his  blue  earnest  eye, 
How  heayes  his  breast  the  deep-drawn  sigh, 
And  oh  how  longs  that  sympathy 

To  stretch  a  helping  hand  ! 

Pass  some  few  years,  young  eager  soul. 
Thy  wayward  passions  to  control. 

To  ripen  all  thy  worth  ; 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  mission  high 
To  rescue  human  misery, 

Ordained  thee  from  tny  birth  ; 
Deep  hid  in  the  Almighty  plan^ 
The  hour  is  come — and  twu  the  Man. 


FABLES  FOR  FOOLISH  FELLOWS. 

No.  L 

MORE   FBI6HTENED  THAN    HUBT  ;    OB,    THE    WISE    600SE    AND    THE 

FOOLISH   SPABBOWS. 


In  the  green  suburbs  of  a  great  city  which  shall  be  name- 
less, there  was  a  waste,  wide-open,  wild  spot  of  many  acres 
which,  time  out  of  mind,  had  afforded  free  commonage  to  all 
the  geese,  ducks,  sparrows,  and  small  fowl  of  the  village,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  doiikeys,  and  donkey-boys,  and  schoolboys,  and 
illiterate  boys,  between  twelve  and  two  at  mid-day,  and  from  five 
till  it  was  time  for  boys,  donkeys,  ducks,  geese,  and  sparrows,  to 
^o  in  and  go  to  bed  at  a  good  hour  in  the  evening  ;  for  all  these 
free-commoners  had,  no  doubt,  had  it  impressed  upon  their  young 
minds,  either  by  precept  or  example,  and  especially  the  geese  and 
the  donkeys,  that — 

^^  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 
Was  the  way  to  be  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise." 

But  aks  the  day  ! — this  long-negleeted  Roman's  land  was  no 
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more  to  run  wild  :  no  more  to  resound  with  whoops  and  halloos, 
brayings,  chucklings,  cacklings,  and  chirpings.  One  of  those  rieh 
men  who  would  not  steal  a  goose  from  a  common  for  the  world, 
but  think  it  no  dishonesty  to  steal  a  common  from  a  goose,  got 
this  ownerless  land  into  his  hands,  some  say  by  underhanded  means 
— inclosed  it — ^lerelled  it — planted  it — ^laid  it  out  as  an  orna- 
mented garden — made  here  a  pleached  alley,  and  there  a  grayelled 
walk — ^here  a  bed  and  there  a  bed  for  flowers — ^built  a  comely  villa 
in  the  centre  of  all — stuck  up  scarecrows  for  one  sort  of  offenders 
and  words  of  warning  for  another,  letting  them  learn  what  they 
would  get  by  trespassing  ;  for,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  at  one 
angle  of  the  inclosure  they  might  read  this  inscription — **  Betoare 
of  the  Gaol !  **  and  at  another  angle  this — **  This  is  one  way,  but 
not  the  nearest,  to  the  County  Prison.'*  In  other  words,  whoeyer 
trespassed  on  these  premises  was  assured  that  he  would  be  prose* 
cuted  according  to  law. 

The  obstinate  donkeys  and  rebellious  boys  resisted,  for  some 
time,  so  gross  an  innovation  on  their  liberties,  and  broke 
through  here  and  clambered  over  there  ;  and  the  one  got 
fined  and  the  other  pounded  for  their  pains.  The  ducks 
and  geese  waddled,  as  they  had  been  used  to  waddle  daily,  to 
their  old  wild  wandering-place,  and  cackled  and  clamoured  and 
quaquaked,  and  thought  it  scandalous  that  they  should  be  barred 
out  of  their  right  of  commonage  ;  but  about  the  time  of  the  coming 
in  of  green  peas  the  ducks  were  reduced  to  silence,  and  a  little 
while  after  Michaelmas  sage  and  onion  subdued  the  geese  by  their 
offensive  odour.  The  sparrows  and  small  birds  showed  that  they 
had  a  spirit  which  would  not,  and  could  not,  and  should  not 
be  put  down  in  a  hurry;  and  for  a  time  they  trespassed 
with  impunity.  Cherry-clacks,  scarecrows,  (to  which  they  paid 
no  attention,  as  they  were  sparrows,)  and  the  going  off  of  a  gun 
occasionally,  were  tried  in  vain  to  warn  them  off— they  would 
not  take  warning,  and  grubbed  up  the  ground  as  audaciously  as 
ever,  till  the  gardener  hit  upon  a  plan  of  guarding  his  beds,  which 
brought  them  to  their  senses  by  frightening  them  out  of  them ; 
and  soon  not  one  of  them  was  bold  enough  to  venture  further  than 
the  ledge  of  the  palings  or  the  tiptop  of  an  old  hawthorn  over- 
hanging the  grounds. 

The  oddest  and  wildest  of  fowls  had  taken  possession  of  the 
garden,  and  kept  it.  The  most  experienced  sparrow  of  those 
parts  had  never  seen  a  specimen  of  such  a  bird^^  with  so  long  and 
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attenuated  a  body,  and  feaihers  for  ever  ruffling  in  the  wind,  so 
white  and  wide  apart !  '  Was  it  a  bird,  or  what  was  it  ?  who  could 
saj  what  it  was  ?  But.  a  sort  of  bird  it  must  be  ;  or  wherefore 
all  those  feathers,  frightfully  fluttering  ?  And  thej  stood  in  chirp- 
less  silence,  wondering  to  see  it  turn  and  turn  again  like  a  spindle  ; 
and  though  they  broke  out  at  last  into  a  general  titter  orl  twitter  of 
^admiration  of  its  antics,  they  were  not  the  less  afraid  of  it.  An 
old-lady-sparrow — quite  a  prude  to  look  at — ^thought- its  extraordi- 
nary evolutions  barely  decent — decidedly  unbird-like,  and  bade  her 
fair  young  friends  to  come  away  ;  upon  which  all  the  young-ladyi- 
sparrows,  who  had  not  thought  of  that,  with  a  pretty  afleciation,  set 
up  screaming  fearfully,  and  flew  o£r,  anywhere,-  out  of  sight  of  such  a 
monster,  their  lovers  following  them  and  gallantly  chirping'  after 
them  not  to  be  afraid,  which  made  them'  scream  all  the  'more,  so 
that  there  were  soon  few  or  none  but  old  fellows  left  to  admire  this 
foreign  wonder,  of  all  the  brave  and  bold  fowls  of  the' air  the  only 
one  that  ventured  there,,  where  sparrows  dared  not 'show  their 
faces  ;  and  they  are  the  boldest  and  least  diffident — ^in  shorty  the 
most  impudent  birds  in  the  world. 

>  Ever  since  a  good  stout  fence  oi  oak-palings  had  surrounded 
this  spot,  the  wading  birds,  as  the  pond  they  loved  so  much  had 
Jbeen  filled  up,  waddled  away  to  a  piece  of  water  further  down  the 
road,  where  the  weed  was  pretty  good  and  green,  but  the  frogs 
few  and  smallish,  and  so  they  gobbled  two  or  three  at  a  time.  In 
the  old  pond — ah,  that  was  something  like  a  pond ! — one  was 
almost  a  choker :  here  three  frogs  went  to  a  mouthful.  And 
now,  of  all  the  hundreds  of  wild  and  domesticated  fowls  once 
common  to  this  once  a  common,  there  were  but  three  geese  and  a 
gander,  (nicked  by  the  gardener  as  his  private  property,)  and  this 
foreign  wonder  of  a  fowl,  who  were  not  afraid  to  venture  within 
this  sacred  inclosure,  regularly  tabooed  from  all  the  wild-fowl 
.world.  When  the  gardener's  back  was  so  completely  turned  that 
he  was  sitting  with  his  face  fronting  the  Two  Jolly  Gardeners,  a 
mile  up  the  road,  taking  his  pipe  and  pint  of  ale,  these  geese  and 
their  green  goslings  (not  because  they  had  more  bravery  than 
sparrows,  but  because  they  had  more  stopidity)  would  run  cackling 
in  where  they  dared  not  now  think  of  going  for  a  minute  in  their 
way  to  somewhere  else  ; — 

"  Thus  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

The  gander  especially  (a  fine,  full-grown  fellow,  as  proud  as  a 

NO.  XXII. — ^VOL.  rV.  B  B 
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torkejcook^^iiite  a  Grtnd  Turk  in  his  way)  so  stratted  and 
waddled  about  '*at  his  own  sweet  will"  whereyer  he  liked— all 
over  the  new-made  beds,  and  ducking  his  head  even  under  the 
rerj  vertebra  of  the  long-backed  monster  which  so  scared  them, 
as  if  it  had  no  terrors  for  him,  great  goose  ! — a  yerj  Alexander  of 
a  gander ! — that,  willjnillj,  they  could  not  choose  but  admire  him ; 
for,  if  he  had  not  courage,  he  had  insensibility  to  danger — a  good 
substitute  for  that  old  bull-dog  yirtue. 

By  way  of  compHment  to  the  gander,  some  one  suggested  tiiat 
he  should  be  asked  what  he  thought  of  this  bird,  with  the  sf^nal 
column  six  yards  long.  Agreed  to  ;  but  it  was  not  so  so(m  agreed 
who  should  ask  him ;  fcnr  the  goose  looked  so  rerj  grave  and 
grand,  that  ihey  were  all  afraid  to  speak  to  him.  At  last  it  was 
settled  that  they  should  get  their  old  gossip  the  Magpie  to  pop 
the  question  indirectly,  not  to  the  Gander,  but  to  a  Robin  who  visited 
the  villa  daily  for  bits  of  broken  victuals,  tiiough  there  was  a  cat 
there  who  hated  the  very  sight  of  him.  As  \v^\  would  have  it, 
Mag  came  screaming  by,  in  mere  wantonness  and  fun,  for  diere 
was  nothing  amiss  with  him  ;  and  seeing  such  a  goodly  company 
of  sparrows  in  full  convocation  assembled,  he  slackened  sail,  and 
dropped  in  among  them.  He  was  a  clean,  clerical-looking  fdilow 
to  look  at,  with  a  good  many  of  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  pert, 
smart,  pragmatical,  pet  parson,  spmled  by  too  much  praise  of  his 
eloquence,  and  too  many  presentations  of  rings  and  silver  tea-pots 
by  fair  hands.  If  there  had  been  any  schism  in  his  church  touch- 
ing white  and  black  gowns,  he  had  setUed  the  question  by  wearing 
a  pie-bald  surplice — as  much  black  as  white. 

Whenk  they  had  informed  him  that  his  worship  was  ^le  last 
person  they  had  in  their  mouths,  they  begged  his  attention  to  the 
foreign  wonder,  and  directing  him  where  to  look,  they  inquired  if 
he  had  ever  seen  so  extraordinary  a  bird  in  his  life  ?  Mag  looked 
accordingly,  with  his  beak  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other^ 
making  all  sorts  of  odd,  exclamatory  noises  as  he  looked  intently 
at  it ;  and  then  he  confessed  that,  in  all  his  wanderings,  he  had 
never  seen  a  wild  fowl  like  it  before,  or  behind  either,  for  that 
matter !  At  which  piece  of  pleasantry  there  was  an  universal 
twitter  of  sparrow  laughter  :  four  he  had  such  a  renown  among  the 
small  birds  for  his  great  wit,  that  he  had  only  to  open  his  moutk, 
and  his  silliest  badinage  was  received  with  a  roar.  His  chuckles 
of  wonder  at  its  antics — ^his  imitations  of  its  capers  as  the  wind 
affected   it — were    really   comical ;  and  made  the   small  birds 
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merry — rerj !  Among  otlier  memorable  things  said  bj  him  on 
this  occasion,  he  remarked,  *'  That,  as  it  could  not  saj  it  had 
not  a  feather  to  fly  ^ith,  why  did  not  it  fly,  and  not  stand  there 
frightening  the  sparrowocracy,  and  puzzling  hba  what  to  think 
of  such  a  fowl  omitiiologically  ?  '^  And  as  Mag  was  in  such  a 
gracious  humonr,  they  boldly  put  it  to  him,  ''Would  he  ask 
robin  to  ask  the  gander—'' 

''No,  indeed,  I  wont,"  said  Masr  decidedly.  "Robin  is  a 
proud,  bird-unsocial  fellow ;  social,  ana  mean,  and  humble  enough 
to  our  great  enemy,  Man,  and  because  he  is  a  poet,  and  can  sing 
pretty  weU  when  his  betters  wont  sing— in  winter— ^when  the 
concert-season  is  oyer,  he  is  above  speaking  to  sparrows  or  to  me* 
Even  I  should  not  get  a  eitil  answer  from  him  :  he  would  mind 
his  song,  and  never  mind  me  ;  which  shows  that  he  knows  more 
of  music  than  of  manners.  The  goose  I  think  I  could  talk  to,  and 
get,  if  not  a  wise,  a  civil  answer  from  him.  For  you  will  remem* 
ber — ^if  you  don't,  I  do,''  and  he  looked  uncommonly  nutty  upon 
his  knowledge,  "  that  he  is  called  Anser  by  the  learned,  and  must 
answer  when  eaBed  upon  by  the  unlearned.*'  And  here,  oi 
course,  there  was  a  prodigious  twittering,  so  gratifying  to  his 
r^ty,  tiiat  he  readily  promised  to  ask  the  goose  the  question  pro- 
poxmded.  "  And  ^ere  he  is,  coming  down  the  grsmd  grav^ed 
walk — ^howgrai^lly  and  how  gravely,  as  if  he  had  something  more 
on  his  mind  than  Michaelmas-day  next !  1 11  ask  him  at  once 
to  oblige  you  !  '* 

And  so  saying,  Mag  walked  over  the  way  with  great  dignity — 
the  dignity  of  an  usher  of  the  black-rod  with  a  message  from  the 
upper  house — and  meeting  the  gander  at  the  gate  he  saluted  him, 
and  hoped  he  was  salubrious — he  looked  so  ;  and  the  ladies  and  the 
little  ones,  all  pretty  well  ?  Yes.  And  then  paying  him  a  fulsome 
compliment  upon  his  wisdom,  he  laughed,  and  looked  behind  him 
at  the  sparrows  cowering  in  a  comer,  and  told  him  of  the  terror 
of  the  small  birds  at  the  appearing  of  this  monster-fowl,  "aH 
feathers  and  no  flesh,  with  a  spinal  column  ten  yards  long,  who 
was  eating  up  all  the  worms,  slugs,  and  snails  to  himself/* 

"What  monster  is  this?    where  is  this  monster?"  said  th 
gander,  looking  as  if  it  was  the  first  he  had  heard  ai  it. 

Mag  directed  his  eye  to  the  centre-bed  ;  and  at  that  moment 
the  indescribable  bird  was  playing  most  exteaordinary  antics,  and 
throwing  his  feathers  about  from  one  side  of  his  long  spine  to 
the  other,  as  if  he  cared  not  which  side  was  warm  and  which 

bb2 
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cold.  The  gander  lifted  his  head  with  such  a  deliberate  air  as 
OBly  a  great  goose  can  assume,  and  looked  very  grayely  at  this 
monster  in  the  middle^ -bed,.  Mag,  with  his  slj  eye,  watching  him 
the  while,  and  wondering  to  see  how  wholly  unafraid  he  was — 
apparently  ;  for  Mag — a  great'  observer—^knew  that. there  were 
dissemblers  in  ^is  world,  .who  could  aff^t  to  look  calm  as  a 
custard  cooling,  while  their  hearts'  were,  dying  within  them  in 
dread,  and  therefore  his  calmness  went  for  nothii^. 

'*  Well?  "  said  the  gander j  looking  as  if  he  saw  nothing  won- 
derful in  this  wonder. 

The  grave  sparrow,  ambassador,  surprised  at  his  insensibility, 
jsaid,  *•  You  are  not 'scared  by  it,  I  see!  **         ^ 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  qiu>th  the  gander.  '*  If  you  call  that  a 
monster,  it  is  a  monster  of  my:  own  making— *mine  and  my 
family's !  I  should  be  a  goose  indeed  to  be  frightened  out  of  .my 
wits  by  my  own  ^ed  feathers,  strung  on  a  stripg  stretched  from 
ipeg  to  peg,  to  Boure  away  such  fools  as  sparro]^^  are;  between,  you 
and  I,  with  allibtdj*  vwaggering.  It  h&s  no  terrors  for.  130^!  I 
Am  in  the  iTeeret-^I  know  what  it. is. — ^what  it. is  mad^  c^-r-how 
harmless  a  wild  fowl  it  is,  and  no  foreign  rwondertto '  me,  an^ 
-Grubbins  the-  gardener  !  It  is  simply  ten  yards  of  twipe,  two 
,te'nt-pegs,  and  my  and  my  wives  Vcast  of  finery  I-  Here,  Maggy, 
•my  fine  fellow,  come  and  see  f6r  yourself  what  this  terror  is  made 
^!  "  And  so  saying,  with  an  inward  cackling,  like  the  chu<;kling 
of  some  grave  old  grey-beard  among  men,  when  he  laughs  at  tjip 
iollies  of  the  day,  the  gander  wftddled  up  towards  this 

\     "  Gorgon  and  chimera  dire," —  '       '  / 

the  ambassador  fdlowiug  after  him,  about  a  hop,  step,  and  jump, 
in.  the  rear,  for  he  had  his  apprehensions  stiU  ;  and  when  he  saw 
with  hrs  own  eyes  what  it  was,  and  what  it  Avas  nqt,  that  had 
sci^red  all  Sparrowdopi>  he  chuckled  too,  and  indeed  screamed  witb 
mirth,' which  the  sparrows  hearing,  set  down  for  screams  of  KoiTor. 
When  their  merriment  was  over,  the  gt^ider,  oij.t.of  bisr  pity  for 
the  small  birds,  said  benevolently,  "  Don't  disabuse  these  simply 
tppsof  their  terrors,  by  telling  them  that  it  is  no  monster ,«  or  tSiey 
will  come  .ti^eipqjssijBg  in  these  grounds^  and  get  shot  down  by  the 
dozen  ;  for^my^i^jster's  man  swears  l^e'll  have  no  mercy  on  them 
if  he  catches  them*  grubbing  here  again.     When  you  go  back, 
^^BSJf  g<>  aml>ng^^^m  wit£  siH  your  feathers  on  end,;  as  though 
4^qu  were  woundily  frightened  ;  i^nd  beg  and  pray  them  to  keep 
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off  these  premises  till  the  monsCer  disaj^ears,'  which  will  he  the 
case  when  the  seeds  come  up.    There  is  room  enough  in  the  wide  - 
world  for  them:  why  should  they  want  to  come  here  inparti- 
ctdar  ?   .  Simply  hecause ;  they  are  forhidden  ?     DisohediBnce  is ' 
delightful,- 1, know ;  hut  don't  let  them  pay  too  much  for  the^plea- 
sure  of  witfulnoss  !  As  a  friend' to,  them — •'a  well-meaning  friend — 
if  you  love  them,  frighten  them  !     Tell  them  of  the  terrors  you 
have^ehdured — enough  to  turn  your  hlack  feathers  to.white,*^  your . 
white  to  grey  ;  and  warn  tliem  of  Gruhlnns's  great  wrath  to.  come.  < 
His  douHe-harrelied  gun  is  ready,  loaded  with  small  shbt^  and 
standing  handy  in  the  tool-house  ;  -and  he  is  in  a  horrible  humour ' 
to-day,   because  the  squire  snubbed  him*  for  oversleeping  him- 
self.    And  BO, good  morning,   Maggy;   for  I. must  about  my 
business— ^et  a  gizzardful  of  early  earth-worms  for  my  dear  little 
goslings!"       ;   v.:  .  ..      ..      .  i     >  ,    w  ..> 

And  so  saying,  the  gander  gobbled  up  a  great  worm  and  had 
his  eye  on  E^everal  more ;  while  Mag  flew  screeching  back  among  i 
l^e  simple  sparrows,  as  if  awfully  horrified  at  idl  he  had  seen  and* 
heard.  He  would  never  more  be  seen  there,  he  said,'  to  serve  or 
satisfy  anybody,  even  himself ;  and  away  he  went,  and  they  after 
him,  till  he  alighted  ^re  fields  off ;  and  there  he  solemnly  warned 
them  to  avoid  that  spot,  if  they  set  any  value  on  their  lives.   -^    ^. 

And  during  all  that  slow  seed-time — for  it  was  a  cold,  back- 
ward spring— not  a  sparrow  was  to  be  seen  withm  guuf^ot  of  the 
tabooed  ten  acres,  till  an  dd  bird,  noticing  how  fat,  how  sleek, 
how  sly  and  shy  Mag  had  gotten  in  their  abstinence,  watched 
him  ;  and  saw.him  and  the  gander  grubbing  together,  and  faring 
sumptuously  under  tb^  very  midriff  of  the  monster.  He  cotild 
hardly  believe  his  old  eyes  ;  but  he  could  his  ears  when  he  heard. 
Mag  say,  and  chuckle  as  he  said  it,  **  What  gnlHble  fools  your 
spari-ows  are!"— and  the  gander  answer  him,  ^*  Yes,  they  are 
simply  ]2elievers,  truly  ! "  and  cackle  in  contempt  of  these  fo<^  of[ 
fowls.  •<  Phew!"  whistled  the  dd  sparrow,  and  went  open-: 
mouthed  to  tell  his  congeners  what  he  imi.  seen  and  heard  ;  bitt 
they  Wuli  n6t  believe  a. word  of  this  tale  :  ••  Tell  it  to  humming- 
birqs^  and  they  won^t  swallow  it !  Mag  i^  too  honest  and:  open 
a  fellow  for  such  base  hypocmy !"  said  one  of  them  ;  and  not  a 
sparrow,  save  this  spying  one,  but  religiously  kept  aloof  from  the 
sacred  soil :  till,  towards  the  end  of  May,  Mag  Inmsdf— as  fat  as. 
a  mortified  monk  in  Lent — announcect  ti^t  the  n^onsler  had  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  the  interdict  was  wididrawn.  «,-.,. 
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.  *'  There  !'*  cried  three  hundred  sparrowJEiifith  <me  reiee,  '^  irtio 
dares  to  disbeUere  in  Uaggj  now  ? 

So,  in  the  good  old  dark  days  of  anperstition,  a  certain  dmrch 
frould  acMre  away  its  nmple  spiritual  sparrowa  from  the  carnal 
good  things  of  this  life  in  the  seedtime  of  the  year,  which  ih» 
priests,  careless  of  their  bodies,  tiuragfatfol  only  of  their  aonb, 
kept  them  from,  and  kept  nnto  iliemselyes  ;  and  tMs  they  did  by 
setting  scarecrows  and  scaresparrows  as  sen^els  over  all  things 
sacred  to  the  church,  and  setting  i^m  in  motion,  tiU  the  uninitiate 
were  subdued  by  terror,  and  fled  for  their  lives*  Meanwhile  all 
orders  of  thd  Inerarehy*— popes,  anti-popes,  biflhopSy  archbishc^s, 
abbots,  priors,  nsonks,  friars,  priests,  deacons,  archdeacons,  masa« 
men,  chaunters,  vergers,  even  beadles  and  lay  brothers,  who,  like 
the  Goose  and  Magpie  of  our  story,  were  in  the  secret,  and  knew 
what  sort  of  scarecrow  it  was  which  kept  the  illiteroH  from 
tre6pa8sing*--e^)oyed  themselves,  entered  without  fear  into  these 
eaored  places,  strode  over  the  tabooed  spots,  and  gobbled  up 
«very  good  thuig  they  could  gather,  as  proper  to  geese  but 
improper  to  sparrows,  and  from  whidi  these  <mly  were  to  be  scared 
away  by  sweet  persuasion  where  that  would  do  ;  and  where  that 
failed,  by  the  terrors  of  the  church  and  the  engineery  of  enonneuB 
lying. 
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Thb  Fawm  of  Sbbtobivs.    2  vok.  poet  8to.    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

This  fiction  is  one  of  a  noble  kind :  a  kind  that  is  not  of  the  hiffhest 
but  still  one  that  is  graceful,  instructive,  and  interesting.  It  has  a  little 
fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf ;  and  since  circulating  libraries  have 
become  more  abundant,  and  cab-drivers,  and  turnpike  men,  and  other 
sedentary  personages,  beguile  their  weary  hours  with  woiks  of  fiction, 
a  stvle  more  illustrative  and  daguerreotype  has  somewhat  misplaced  it. 

The  novel  of  the  modem  age  might  be  divided  into  as  many  classes 
as  the  drama  by  Polonius.  We  certainly  have  the  historical,  the  hia- 
toiical-political,  the  historical-domestic,  the  historical-modem,  the  his* 
torical-middle-aged,  the  historical-clasdcal,  and  were  we  as  fluent  and 
as  tedious  as  the  old  courtier  we  could  outnval  his  list  with  the  infinite 
varieties  of  modem  fiction.  Sertorius  belongs  to  the  historical-classical, 
a  kind  that  we  think  may  be  traced  to  the  elegant  and  interesting 
romance  of  Valerius  by  Lockhart,  who,  in  more  senses  than  one,  is  the 
son  of  Scott.    Sir  Walter  himself  had  not  much  sympathy  with  the 
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cold  and  abstracted  Batore  of  classical  writings  bat  baviog  brought 
novels  into  fashion  wiUi  the  learned,  and  obu£ied  that  great  triumph 
^ver  academic  prejudice^  the  elegant  scholara  of  the  time  brought  forth 
the  historical-classical  romance.  And  it  betrays  conspicuously  its  origin* 
Correctness  of  maimers^  arch»ologi<^  accuracy,  and  the  sententious 
morality  ^  the  ancients,  as  rec<»ded  in  their  precise  and  logical  philo* 
soi^c  moralists,  are  its  distinguishing  characteristics.  It  possesses 
a  certain  cold  fiNrmalit^  of  character,  as  if  the  knowledge  had  been 
derived  from  a  study  of  marble  and  bronzes,  and  gleaned  through  "  the 
spectacles  of  books.  The  same  earthly,  unspiritual,  sensual,  though 
refined  feelings  that  are  perceptible  in  all  the  classical,  at  the  least  m 
the  Roman  wnters,  predominate  in  it,  and  men  and  women  are  deline* 
ated  on  principles  a£dn  to  those  which  govern  geomekical  proportion 
rather  tlum  to  that  milled  and  mingling  process  which  actual  observa- 
iion  of  life  produces.  Still  as  the  product  of  refined  minds,  as  dealing 
with  r^note  objects^,  interesting  and  su^estive  from  their  very  remote- 
ness, this  class  of  writing  has  many  ^arms,  and  more  especially  for 
the  cultivated.  A  kind  of  real  idealism  pervades  it  too^  which  pre- 
cludes its  beiuff  tested  by  nature  or  reality ;  and  although  it  is  lelt  not 
to  be  a  true  deuneation  of  humanity,  nor  a  «ptriMf«/  subliming  of  it,  yet 
It  is  taken  as  accordant  with  a  character  oi  its  own,  and  all  necessai^ 
allowances  b^i^p  made  the  nund  is  interested,  unreal,  and  untrue^  as  it 
|il)$tractedly  is.  It  is  an  elegant  and  stately  dream,  and  as  such  pleas- 
ingly absorbs  the  reader. 

The  Fawn  of  Sertorius  is  the  production  of  a  truly  ripe  scholar,  filled 
to  overflowing  vtrith  information,  which  streams  with  a  copiousness 
and  smoothness  that  proves  it  is  derived  from  an  abundant  well  of 
knowledge.  We  could  almost  do  it  the  honour  to  suppose  it  from  the 
pen  of  the  finest  vmter  of  McMagtic  prose  of  the  day — ^Walter  Savage 
Landor.  We  do  not  perceive,  however,  the  penetrating  glances  into 
human  character,  nor  the  brief  but  vivid  touches  which  make  his 
delineations  glow  vnih.  an  intense  reality.  It  may  be  the  product  of 
dec&ying  p^ection,  or  the  early  efiPort  of  a  ripening  genius.  It  is  some- 
times (fifficult  to  distinguish  the  extremes  of  morning  and  evening. 
Whoever  is  the  author,  it  is  a  proof,  with  others  lately  had,  that  however 
weary  we  may  grbw  of  forms  of  fiction,  that  fiction  itself  is  a  necessary 
cahoot  in  SMue  shape  of  humanity  itself,  and  that  we  shall  never  lie 
without  its  manifestation  in  some  phase  or  other.  We  trust  this  work 
mhy  be  the  product  of  a  young  hand,  that  we  may  hope  for  farther 
and  perhaps  sUll  higher  w(H:ks  from  it. 

We  have  consid^d  the  work  as  a  fiction,  for  it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  Sertorius  only  required  an  equal  historian  to  have  ranked  him 
with  Julius  Caesar,  as  the  novelist  contends.  As  the  world,  however, 
will  judge  by  results  and  not  by  intrinsic  merits,  it  would  seem  very 
tinlikely  that  any  pen  could  have  given  him  su^  renown,  ev^i  had  he 
been  able  to  wield  it  as  powerfally  in  his  own  behalf  as  Ciesar. 
;    Of  Sert<»ius  we  know  nothing,  except  from  Plutarch,  though  probably 
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carkms  icfaokn  are  able  to  piece  togetiier  some  fragmentary  inimma-^ 
tlon  regarding  him.  In  one  im}K>rtant  partiealar,  ailecting  completely 
the  entire  character  of  Sertorins,  the  noteHst  swerves  from  the  anci^t 
bi6|^»pher.  The  latter  in  most  unequivocal  terms  declares  that  Serto- 
ritis  **  feigned  a  lye  6f  the  Hinde  "  (in  the  quaint  translation  of  North)^ 
and  that  "  he  made  the  simple  barbarous  pebple  believe  that  it  was  a 
gift  that  Diana  had  sent  him;  by  the  whidi  she  made  him  understand 
of  many  and  sundry  things  to  come:  knowing  well  enough  of  himselfe 
that  the  barbarous  people  were  men  easily  deceived,  and  quickfy  caught 
by  any  subtile  superstition,  besides  that,  by  art  also  he  brot^t  them 
to  believe  it  at  a  thing  very  true."  The  novelist  starts  with  citing  that 
this  tale  of  the  Fawn  is  a  proof  that  the  Roman  mind  was  of  the  same 
spiritual  and  su]^«rstitious  nature  that  the  Teutonic  is  acknowledged  to 
be.  The  whole  conduct  of  SertoTius,  as  related  by  Plutarch,  would 
lead  to  a  different  conclusion,  proving  him  to  have  been  an  extremely 
politic  and  worldly-minded  gentleman;  very  wise  in  his  generation.  > 

After  reading  again  the  Life  of  Sertorius,  as  given  in  Plutarch,  we 
cannot  but  think  a  stoiy  of  more  power  tma  interest  might  have  been 
given  from  it.  Every  paragraph  is  there  a  suggestion,  and  it  abounds 
with  scenes  of  glowing  interest.  Had  any  of  our  old  dramatists  con- 
densed it  into  ^'  some  three  hours'  pl^j/'  ^^*^  ^  ifitensity  of  life  tixsi 
action  would  th^y  have  revealed !  In  the  present  work  we  hAVe  somd 
agreeable  description,  pleasing  sentiment,  and  elegant  diiRiui8Hion','^bul 
it  wants  life  and  vigour  to  give  it  a  universal  inteteist.  *The  tfbholar 
will  be  pleased  with  it,  and  the  reflective  man  of  the  world  may  be 
interested  in  its  development  of  the  oonduct  of  men  engaged  in  rivalry 
for  power,  and  banded  together  for  merely  selfish  purposes:  but  the 
eeneral  reader  will  prefer  fic^ous  less  elegant  but  more  1a*ue ;  and  «6^ 
for  a  more  exciting  narritiye,  r^^ardless  if  it  be  less  didactic.       -  ^  >-  ' 


Hkh(mbs  of  the  PniNapAL  Acioas  in  the  Piults  of  Shak^pkuie.    By 
J.  Patne  GoLUEBy  Esq.,  F.S.A.    Pzintad  for  tfie  Shat^qieHeSecati^. 
.    London:  8vo. 

Of  all  the  books  which  the  Shake^eare  Society  has  yet  iMed,  wft 
deem  this  the  most  interesting.  There  have  betki  many  voitna^ftinted 
by  the  Sodet^,  for  which  the  lovers  of  litet^remusthelfipratend,  aM 
which,  by  being  printed  and  distributed  in"^riou6  copies,  are  secured 
from  to^  destruction.  The  Coventry  Miracle  and  Chester  Wkitsun 
Plavs  ;  The  AccounUi  of  the  Revels  at  Court ;  Jons^^^Convevsations 
with  Drummond ;  The  Diary  of  Henidowe,  and  numerous  reprinta 
of  plays  of  value  and  variety,  are  all  and  each  good;  but  thc^  stiU 
had  onlv  an  interest  for  the  highly  cultivated  r^er  of  our  old  utera* 
ture:  the  present  is  a  handsome  volume,  wfaidi  the:g«Mral  reads^ 
^11  find  highly  interesting. 

It  is  impossible  to  any  one  to  be  in  ihe  habit  of  peruakf  fiba]n8pMie*« 
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Plays  mot  to  in^^  tm  inrepresable  oariosity  to  know  Mmething  per- 
sonally of  a  writer  so  immeasurably  superior  and  different  from  ^1 
otliers.  That  this  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the  innumerable,  books  pub- 
lished endeavouring  to  dissipate  the  darkness  that  shrouds  his  biograpjiy^ 
bv  the  piecing  together  the  few  fragmentary  scraps  that .  relate  to  him. 
This  natural,, if  not  laudable  curiosity,  extends  to  those  connected  with^ 
him,  and  jn  the  utter  hopelessness  of  getting  any  full  particulars  ol  the 
great  one  himself,  we  extend  our  researches  to  his  great  contemporaries 
and  his  as  great  representors.  Here  then  is  a  volume,  the  fruit  ola  life 
of  diligent  research  guided  by  scrupulous  truth  and .  controlled  bV. 
the  most  cautious  investigation.  We  know,  bulky  as  .the  book  is 
(upwards  of  300.  pages),  that  every  fact  has  been  sifted,,  and  the  whole 
mass  winnowed  by  Uie  fedthful  author.  Mr.  Ck>llier  stands  above  sus- 
picion, and  .may  l>e  cited  in  this  particular  as  the  oimtrast  of  Stevens, 
who  also  spent  alife  and  a  fortune  on  the  same  researches,  but  who 
rendered  nugatory  all  his  labour  by  an  utter  disregard  for  truth. 

The  volume  contains  the  lives  of  twenty-five  performers,  all  the 
principal  actors  hut  one  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare;  Commencing  with 
the  ''renowned  Bnrbadge,"  and^. ending  with  Jdm  Rioe,  who  seems  so 
far  like  his  modem  ;^amesake  to  have  /^jumped  Jim  Crow,''  that  he 
went  from  stage-playing  to;  preaching ;  no  such  extraordinary  change  in* 
those  days,  however,  when  the  stage  had  not  yery  long  em^ed  from, 
the  church. 

We  have  said  all  the  principal  actors  but  one  in  the  plays  of  Shake-, 
speare  are  included  in  this  volume ;  that  one  omitted  is  the  great  one 
himself.  His  life  has  been  already  as  elaborately  given  by  Mr.  Collin: 
as  the. known  details  will  admit;  and  he  justly  belongs  to  another 
volume  of  still  higher  natures,— the.  dramatists.  The  interest  of  Hie 
volume  consists  in  the  coUection  of  numerous  facts  which  incidentally 
shadow  forth  the  modes  of  life  of  our  ''  buried  ancestors,"  and  we  read 
it  widi  that  solemn  but  not  gloomy  interest,  wherewith,  on  a  bright 
summer  day,  we  peruse  the  inscriptions  in  an  ancient  churchyard.  We 
are  remindle^  of  our  mortality  at  every  turn ;  we  read  of  christenings 
and  burials,  intermingled  wim  marriages  and  solemnities  ;  but  we  are 
in  such  goodly  company,  and  so  plainly  perceive  that  death,  at  all 
events,  is  not  invidious,  but  that  in  departing  with  him  we  only  fulfil 
the  inevitable  law,  that  we  are  sobered  but  not  saddened ;  interMted 
and  not  depressed.  In  this  particular,  too,  the  biogiraphiejs  a^mila^ 
¥dth  the  subjects ;  their  lives  were  spent  in  uttering  dramas,  where  all 
these  mingled  elements  of  our  eiastence  were  the  constant  theme. 

The  life,  of  Richard  Burbadge  is  intensely  interesting.  Of  all  men  he 
must  have  known  most  of  l^i^espeaie.  The  words  of  Hamkt,  Lear,, 
Othello,  Rich^,  Romeo,  were  first  ^ven  to  the  world,  never  after- 
virards  to  be  forgotten,  by  him.  He  must  have  known  the  whole  process* 
of  their  creation.  He  must  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  Shakespeare 
himself  his  own  commentary  upon  them.  All  that  scholars  of  all 
realms  have  since  so  eagerly  sougnt  to  learn  must  have  been  familiar  to 
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him.  fiverr  vibnti<m  of  feeUog,  ereiy  reach  of  the  taf^ior's  ^o^t 
most  have  oeen  deTeloped  to  him.  What  philosophers  have  dnee 
specolated  upon  most  hare  been  shown  to  him  in  all  its  depth  and 
power ;  and  the  whole  crowd  of  commentators  would  have  been  nm^- 
cessaiy  had  he  only  faithfdUy  recorded  his  interviews  with  him.  "  But 
he  died  and  made  no  sign  ;**  wofnl  omission,  never-to-be-repaired  injury. 
He  seems,  however,  to  be  in  other  respects  worthy  of  snch  association, 
and  was  a  great  actor,  having  as  snch  a  noble  passionate  imagination ; 
He  was  three  years  younger  man  his  great  firiena  and  ins^ctor,  for  that 
Shakspeare*s  instruction  was  a  chief  reason  of  his  greatness  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  relative  position  of  dramatist  and  actor  was  then  pro- 
perly arranged.  Burbadge  looked  up  to  him  ;  but  we  doubt  if  in  the 
present  day  the  transcendent  genius  of  even  the  greatest  of  the  woiid's 
writers  could  have  subdued  the  ignorant  and  indestructible  arrogance  of 
a  modem  ^^vonrite  actor.  They  who  mutilate  his  works  when  dead  to 
minister  to  their  inordinate  vanity,  would  have  had  the  temerity  to 
dictate  to  him  were  he  living.  But  the  ancient  actors  vrere  a  different 
and  more  noble  race.  Th^  had  genius  and  reverence,  tmaginatimis 
moreover,  and  were  not  mere  rhetorical  spouting  swaggerers,  who  could 
only  perform  characters  suited  to  their  narrow  natures  and  stunted  idio- 
syncrasies. We  find  that  Shakespeare,  the  author,  friend  and  partner, 
of  the  great  actor,  did  not  confine  himself  in  drawing  the  characters  of 
Shylock  and  Coriolanus,  Romeo  and  Richard.  Prince  Harry  or  Othello, 
Brutus  or  Lear,  to  anjr  individuality  or  peculiarities  ;  but  had  an  actor 
able  to  pourtray  the  infinite  variety  of  nis  conceptions,  and  not  a  mere 
person,  whose  narrow  range  would  limit  his  genius.  Burbadge  had 
the  great  requisite  for  acting  a  fine  and  plastic  imagination.  He  was 
not  a  mere  factitious  stage-player.  All  the  notices  of  him  proclaim 
that  be  had  so  much  of  that  power,  which  seems  to  have  vanished  from 
our  time, — ^the  power  of  personation. 

Thy  stature  small,  but  every  thought  and  mood 
Might  thoroughly  from  thy  face  be  understood. 
And  his  whole  action  he  could  change  with  ease    * 
From  ancient  Lear  to  youthful  Pericles. 

And  that  he  had  the  power 

To  charm  the  faculty  of  ears  and  eyes, 

there  is  testimonj  more  trustworthjr  than  that  of  modem  newspapers. 

He  survived  his  Mend  and  coadjutor  only  three  years,  dying  also  at 
an  age  too  premature. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  remark  on  the  remaining  twenty- 
four  biographies,  but  cordially  commend  the  volume  to  the  perusal  of 
all  lovers  of  literature.  It  is  a  book  that  ought  greatly  to  add  to  the 
numbers  of  the  Shakespeare  Society. 
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The  Ship  of  Olass  :  or.  The  Ktstbkioub  Islaio).    A  Romanoe  In  3  toIs. 
By  Hargratb  JsHNiNGa    Post  8vo.    LondoH :  T.  C.  Newby. 

'  We  have  felt,  like  this  author,  oppressed  with  the  everlasting  facts 
of  this  working-day  world,  as  donhtlesshave  hundreds  of  readers  in  our 
overwrought  age,  when  as  much  work  is  done  and  expected  of  a  man  in 
a  day  as  in  a  month  of  the  old  leisurely  harharic  time ;  and  have  also 
been  ready  to  plunge  into  any  stream  of  ideas,  however  unreasoning  or 
unreasonable,  that  "  the  dilated  spirit  might  bathe''  in  the  fiery  floods 
of  some  glorious  imagination.  Seeking  away  from  every-day  l^e,  to 
stray  deep  in  the  forest  glens  and  necromantic  regions  of  the  Fairy 
Queen— 

Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 

The  story  of  Cambusean  bold, 

Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 

And  who  had  Canaee  to  wife. 

That  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass  ; 

And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  braai, 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride  : 

And  if  oi^ht  else  great  bards  beside 

In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  song, 

Of  toumies  and  oi  trophies  hung, 

Of  forests  and  enchantments  dreur. 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  tiie  ear.  ' 

It  was  therefore  with  a  prejudice  greatly  in  favour  of  the  work  that  we 
sat  down  to  it.  "  The  Ship  of  Glass"  was  a  poetic  title,  and  seemed  to 
bespeak  that  power  of  mingling  the  fancy  with  facts  which  made  the  writ- 
ings of  the  early  romancers  such  enchanting  reading.  But  we  regret  to  say 
we  have  been  disappointed :  for  so  far  from  there  being  a  wild  and. 
wondrous  vein  of  thought  in  the  tale,  we  find  ourselves  chained  to  fact 
in  a  most  painful  manner.  For  instance,  in  the  midst  of  a  narration  of 
a  violent  brawl  in  a  Spanish  posado,  we  have  a  parenthesis  of  the 
following  kind — "Viva!  Viva!  Here  are  the  bulls  !"  (["a />ro»erMa/ 
Spanish  exclamation  of  delight,")  Now,  a  writer  who  is  so  extremely 
minute  in  his  facts,  is  not  very  capable  of  sustaining  the*411usion  of  high 
romance. 

The  author  has  evidently  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
magic  and  necromancy  by  the  long  list  of  magicians'  names  and  works 
he  quotes,  but  he  gives  no  proof  of  being  inspired  with  their  genius. 
He  does  occasionally,  however,  soar  out  of  the  common-place,  and 
Klypp,  the  magical  ship-builder's  character,  has  some  felicitous 
touches.  There  is  also  something  poetical  in  the  prediction  which ^ 
leads  to  the  main  incident  of  the  story.  "  The  bold  must  put  forth  his 
one  life  to  win  a  double.  His  ship  mmt  be  oftooven  light,  and  shadoW'- 
less  must  be  his  crew."  But  his  dreadfully  prosaic  style  cannot  main- 
tain or  bring  its  flight  above  fact. 
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Yet  the  author  has  powers  of  description  and  finer  sympathies,  and 
we  t^rt  loth  to  represent  him  too  nn&vonrablv  to  the  reader.    He  has: 
capacities,  perhaps  great  ones  in  him,  and  if  he  would  or  could  adopt  a 
better  style,  mignt  yet ''  enchant  the  eye  or  ear"  of  numerous  readers. 
The  following  bespeaks  *'  observations  impregnated  with  feeling*' —   '^^ 

^  Phroditis*  winaow  looked  down  upon  the  ancient  shipyard,  where  tbe^ 
sKps  of  water  gleamed,  and  all  remote  objects,  and  the  tbwerine  buSMInga  * 
intermingled  in  dubious  obscurity  like  the  chiaro'  scuro  of  a  Rembrandt,  or 
some  of  the  oldest  of  the. old  Spuiidi  painters,  in  whose  amber  shadows  and 
dusky  twilights,  flal,  even,  ana  uniform  as  the  tint  may  be,  you  are  deceired 
in  mdually  distinguishing  unsubstantial  and  incoherent  shapes  of  stmctut^s ' 
and  i^epresentations  of  objects,  which  in' their  uncertainty  nught  be  anytiung 
or  nothing.    In  fact,  in  the  very  picturesqueness  of  the  doubtfuluees  and 
hnmateriality  and  uncertainty  of  this  southern  twiligh't»  fillkig  and  penetra- 
ting into  the  depths,  and  closing  up  into  the  corners  of  the  ship-building 
domains  you  mieht  have  laid  put,  and'  arranged,  and  pictured  to  yourseK 
a  whole  region  of  things,  and  persuaded  your  readily  credulous  imagination 
that  there  had  been,  and  was  still  going  on  an  actual  wreathing  into  farms 
and  embodiment  of  articulated  riiadows. 

''GUmnt,  giant  like— nay  awful,  rose  spire  and  turret.  -  Doors  looked 
more  than  doors.  Holes  looked  dens.  Every  shadow  <|sickened  as  if  it 
ooold  breed  its  ^ost  Qut.of  the  depth  and  darkness  bek>w,  rendered  more 
carious  from  a  strange  sort  of  blue  ^ow  winth.  spread  abroad,  yon  might 
have  thought  the  moresco.  steeples,  and  the  fretted  and  crockettcnl  pinnacles^ 
were  hi^py  in  escaping  into  air,  and  catcihing  the  last  warning  light,  and  a 
glimpse  of  pale  undecided  moonshine,  too  grey  for  starlight,  as  it  was  too 
watery  and  shimnieringly  yellow  for  moonUgnt.**  :    "       '  X 

Atcherley  is  a  tale  connected  with  the  Jtye-house  plot ;  and  although.- 
it  betrays  the  same  want  of  artistic  power,  this  deficiency  is  not  felt  to . 
be  so  unpleasant,  because  it  is  not  so  antagonistic  in  style  and  subject; 
as  in  the  former  story.  The  powers  of  description  here  also,  displayed^, 
and  the  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  feeling  make  us  take  leave  of  these, 
volumes  with  re^t  mingled  with  expectation.  Begret  that  an  author 
of  so  much  pleasmg  capacity  should  1^  the  want  of  some  one  element 
of  construction  S9  mar  his  own  powers,  .and  with  the  eitpectation  that 
we  shall  yet  have  from  his  hands  a  fine  and  noble  fiction.  . 


EifGLAifn's   Ck>L0inAL    Empjbb:    an    Historical,  PoUtica],  and  Statistical 
Account  of -the  Empire,  i(»  Colonial,  and  Dependencies.    Vol.  I.  ^By. 
ChabIes  PniDHJtM,  Esq.  B.A.    &nitl\.  Elder,  &  Co. 

THisHindertaking,  we  fear  too  g^antic  to  be  pomi^ted  in  any  rea- 
sonable limit  of  tinle,  or  mass  of  paper  and  printing,  ai^gulany  ^ough 
commences  with  the  small  Island  of  Mauritius,  und  occupies  a  very 
closely  printed  volume  in  octavo  of  above  four  hundred  pages.  TKe 
history  of  an  island  discovered  three  centuries  ago,  and  Of  which  no 
valid  trace  beyond  that  period  of  time  if  to  he  found. 
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drawing /appn  ancient  aijid  obscure  allasion^  about  African  navigation 
to  assist  in  stating  known  facts.  Our  author  in  descrilituig.a  modem 
island  and  people  gives  it  to  us  in  "  the  manner  of  the  an^ents.*'  Thu3 
the  policy  of  the  planters  in  giving  allotments  to  the  negro  slaves,  com- 
mon once  in  our  own  colonies,  was,  it  seems,  derived  froD;i  the  Romans 

^and  their  peculiarii  !    The  early  state  of  the  French  colony  is  com- 

fPared^to  that,  of  Corey ra  from  Thucydides.  The  chapter  heads  have 
GreW  and  Latin  mottoes,  and  the  first  opens  with  statements  from 
Herodotus,  the  Bible,  and  Pliny,  about  the  discovery  of  Africa,  all 
which  is  utterly  superfluous  and  out  of  place.    The  volume  itself  is 

'compiled  from  French  accounts  of   the  islands;    Bemardin  de  St. 

-Pierre,  English  state  documents,  Montgomery.  Martin,  and  the  Colonial 
Gazette,  among  the  rest.  The  account  of  naval  operations  in  the 
Indian, seas,  and  a  good  deal  of  extraneous  matter,' too,  swell  the 
volume  out  most  unreasonably.  If  a  petty  island  be 'thus  treated,  to 
what  extent  must  other  colonies  run,  India  frQm  Alexander  the  .Great, 
no  doubt,  and  Bencoolen.from  the  time  of  King  Solomon  and  Ophir. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  mother  country,  or  empire  included  in  the  title, 
where  will  the  colonies  and  dependencies  stop  if  the  author  go  back  to 
Ulysses  under  the  head  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  to  St.  Paul  for  Malta ! 

.  Mr.  Pridham  should  have  tact  enough  to  perceive  that,  such  a  history 
as  he  has  projected  must,  to  be  successful,  consist  of  condensed  facts, 
confined  to  authenticated  recprds,  and  ^ell-ascertained  dates  of  dis- 

,  covery.  The  design  is  praiseworthy,  but  the  judgment  displayed  in  the 
execution  cannot  receive  the  same  measure  6i  commendation.  Mr. 
Pridham  must  forget  his  college  propensities,  and  use  his  classic  know- 

.  ledge,  with  more  discretion.    His  compilation  is  spun  out  too  much, 

^and  he  has  not  in  consequence  availed  himself  of  that  advantage  which 
his  materials  afforded  him  in  obtaining  effect  by  their  concentration. 
A  good  colonial  and  statistical  history  of  the  British  dependencies  is 
much  wanted — we  trust  Mr.  Pridham  will  improve  in  his  next  volume, 
and,  benefiting  by  experience,  yet  supply  the  existing  deficiency  in  a 
.satisfEictory  manner.  The  matter  in  the  present  volume  shows  that  such 
a  work,  well  carried  out,  will  afford  both  amusement  and  information. 
It  will  serve  the  purpose  also  of  giving  the  public  an  idea  of  the  amaz- 
ing extent  and  ipaportance  of  our  colonial  possessions,  which  number  in 
themselves,  including  India,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
millions  of  souls. :  •     .      '. 

The  statistical  tables  in  the  appendix,  annexed  to  the  history,  are 
valuable  records  copied  froni  various  sources.  The  table  of  the  climate 
of  St.  Louis  is  from  Montgomery  Martin  on  thie  same  colony,  others  are 

•  from  public  communications  and  documexiis.  They  are  all  useful  for 
reference,  being  particularly  frilL  It  is  facts  like, these  which  are 
valuablie.'  The  system  of  taxation^  the  plague-spot  of  the  British 
colonies  from  following  the  example  of  the  mother  country  and  giving 
extravi^ant  salaries  .to  employes,  is  here  as  visible  in  the  state  of  the 
^nances  as  elsewhere.    The  revenue,  bearly  ^^300,000  per  annum,  is 
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about  £t  per  head,  appfoodmatuw  cloeeljr  to  the  niH>  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  Yet  Englmd  is  borthened  with  the  pay  of  the  troopg  and 
ordnance.  Disgraceful,  indeed,  has  been  the  select  of  our  colonies 
and  the  extray^ance  of  their  establishments.  Mr.  Pridham  has  given 
an  account  (A.  the  natoral  histoiy  of  the  island,  which  wiU  be  read  with 
interest,  generally  extracted  from  the  French.  Among  the  birds  at  the 
Isle  Rodriguez  is  that  remarkaUe  one,  the  '^Soiiiaire,  &  horse  fowl  the 
size  of  a  tnik^,  oi  a  Teiy  pecnliar  character.  The  yegetable  produc- 
tions (d  the  island  are  also  folly  detailed  and  interesting  to  all  who  are 
cnrions  in  the  beantifol  productions  of  the  tropics  at  <mce  so  profuse, 
various,  and  splendid. 

The  climate  of  the  Manritins  hi  remarkably  sahibrious  for  one  situated 
in  the  tropics.  The  temperature  ranges  from  77**  to  90"  of  Fahrenheit 
in  Decemoer,  the  hottest  m<mth,  and  in  the  coldest  from  Tl''  to  75** ;  but 
this  is  at  Vort  Louis,  which  is  extremely  warm  ;  in  the  interior,  and  on 
Idgher  ground  it  is  7®  or  Q^  lower,  with  a  remaiicably  pure  atmosphere. 
There  are  no  peculiar  maladies  in  the  island.  Those  of  Europe  prevail ; 
locked  jaw  more  commonly  than  in  Europe.  Gout  and  paralysis  attack 
those  who  are  intemperate  in  diet  ThesmaD-poxhas  been  very  fatally 
felt,  and  cholera  has  fearfully  visited  the  island.  The  mortaEty  among 
the  troops  is  very  little  above  that  of  Eun^,  or  between  three  and  four 
per  cent,  annual^.  Those  who  drink  arrack  and  spirits  die  <^  delirium 
tremens.  There  is  much  of  interest  to  be  found  in  this  work  whidi 
might  be  abridged  to  great  advantage.  We  do  not  wish  to  discourage 
the  continuance  of  such  a  publication,  far  from  it,  but  we  know  that 
there  are  certain  conditions  under  which  alone  it  can  be  successful. 
We  are  very  certain,  too,  that  there  are  no  obstacles  in  ^e  way  of  suc- 
cess more  weighty  than  those  which  we  have  pointed  out  and  rectHn- 
mended  for  removal  during  its  future  progress. 


GEftMAir  tTiiTTEBsnT  Enucinosr :  or,  thb  PkoFSBsoks  avi>  SromeuM  of 
Germant  ;  to  whidb  is  added,  a  brief  Aeeoiu^  of  the  Pul^  Sdiools  of 
Pntasia,  with  ObsenralioMr  on  the  Inihieiiee  of  Pfailosc^hy  on  the  Stages 
of  the  Gcnnan  Umversitiesi  By  Waltsr  C.  Pebrt,  FkO.  Dr.  of  the 
Uniyerai^  of  GrottiBgrai.    Longmaa  and  Cow 

This  is  a  well-timed  publication,  and  redeems  the  GFermam  el»racter 
in  several  of  the  states  from  the  charge  of  neglecting  popular  education. 
In  this  good  work  Prussia  stands  prosunent ;  t^em  comes  Bavaria, 
which,  within  a  mere  trifle,  expends  in  education  among  three  millions 
and  a  half  of  pop«ilation  as  much  as  all  the  German  States  of  Austria  ; 
even  in  Hanover,  und^  her  existing  despotism,  a  large  srom  in  i»t)por- 
tion  to  her  revenue  is  laid  out  in  education.  But  Prussia  is  fkr  in 
advance  of  the  rest.  Out  of  a  revenue  of  eight  millions  and  a  half  she 
^>ends  ^^127,648  sterling  in  education,  and  of  her  youth  neaiiy  aJl 
must  receive  the  benefit  of  her  fostering  care^  since  out  of  fifteen  miUiims 
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.or  nearly  thai  auBiber  of  population  in  her  different  high  and  low 
flchools,  or  in  her  "  Gymnasia/'  "  Real  Schools,"  "  Middle  Schools,'* 
and  "  Elementary  Schools,"  npwaids  of  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of 
her  population  are  well  instructed.  Without  giving  freedom,  all  is 
done  which  can  be  done.  Prussia  mainly  owes  her  superiority  in 
education  to  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  an  order  given  by 
him  in  1779 ;  but  it  was  not  until  1809,  that  the  eastern  was  be^n 
which  is  at  pres^it  in  full  force.  It  commenced  under  the  auspices 
of  such  distinguished  men  as  Humboldt,  Niebuhr,  Nicolovius,  &c. 
The  schools  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  for  Ecclesiastica], 
Educational,  and  Medical  Affiairs,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  universi- 
ties, but  more  indirectly,  throu^  subordinate  provincial  authorities*  In 
every  province  there  is  a  provmcial  coniustory,  to  which  is  committed 
the  charge  of  the  ecclesiastical,  medical,  and  other  institutions  of  its 
province.  This  body  acts  as  a  sort  of  privy  council  to  the  minister, 
and  has  a  section  called  the  Provincial-school  Ck)Ilegium  for  Affairs  of 
Education,  having  a  president,  vice-president,  and  two  school  coun- 
cillors, one  for  the  Protestant,  the  other  f(x  the  Catholic  schools. 
These  last  are  called  Conaistorial  Councillors,  and  this  body  watches 
over  the  whole  course  of  instruction  in  the  province.  The  schools  are 
either  wholly  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  mixed.  In  the  two  first  the  teachers 
must  be  all  of  the  respective  creeds,  and  none  but  Catholic  or  United 
Evangelical  Ministers  are  allowed  to  give  religious  instruction  in  them, 
v^hich  the  scholars  thus  receive  firom  the  clergymen  of  their  own 
church.  The  officials  are,  a  head  director,  appointed  by  the  King,  who 
lays  down  annually  the  plan  of  study  given  out  from  the  central 
government ;  he  is  the  amsor  morum  of  the  other  teachers,  and  can 
make  secret  reports  upon  their  conduct ;  he  enrols  new  scholars,  and 
eyamines  th^r  testimcmials  and  the  scholars  themselves.  The  money 
a£Burs  of  the  sehocds  are  managed  by  a  standing  committee,  elected  by 
^e  local  government,  whether  the  funds  are  from  a  private  foundation 
or  by  royal  grant.  The  Direct<»r  is  himself  e2q)ected  to  give  instruction 
besides  his  other  duties,  from  eight  to  fourteen  hours  every  week. 
The  teachers  are  of  two  classes,  "  Obcr  Lehrer,"  or  Upper  Masters, 
and  those  who  attend  to  the  lower  or  middle  forms,  '^  Ordentliche 
Lehrer."  There  are  also  assistant  masters,  or  supemum^ary  teachers. 
The  salaries  are  very  moderate.  The  scholars  are  divided  into  six 
classes,  which  they  pass  through  in  nine  years.  The  surveillance 
exercised  over  the  scholar  is  very  strict,  even  to  criticism  upon  dress, 
should  it  be  too  smart.  No  corporal  punishment  is  permitted.  Obedi- 
ence and  industry  are  pretty  certain  to  be  pocured  where  the  youth 
well  knows  that  to  set  his  master  at  defiance  he  defies  all  the  auth^ities 
up  to  the  King  himself,  and  he  may  be  left  without  testimonials  of  good 
conduct  which  will  be  ruinous  to  his  views  in  after-life.  The  chief 
evil  of  the  system  seems  to  be  that  the  boys  are  rendered  too  serious 
among  a  people  like  the  Germans,  who  have  naturally  enough  of  phlegm, 
and  that  the  happy  thoughtlessness  of  childhood  is  too  soon  Drought 
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to  sustain  its  load  of  care,  conseauently  that  a  constitationi^  effect 
Brejudicial  to  the  development  of  ue  bodily  eneigiesmaj  beprodnced. 
We  have  often  obsenrea  an  extraordinaiy  sedateness  about  German 
youth,  which  perhaps  has  arisen  from  a  maturity  thus  too  early  forced. 
The  Gymnasia  are  day-schools,  and  in  these  all  the  youth  des^ned  for 
the  learned  professions  are  educated.  The  cost  is  but  from  £1  IGs.  to 
£2  8s.  per  annum^  for  an  education  very  far  superior  in  scope  to  that  of 
our  public  schools.  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  mi^ematics,  arith- 
metic, physics,  mental  and  moral  philosophy  (the  head  class),  histoiyand 
geography,  natural  history,  writing,  singing,  orawing,  and  for  future  cler- 
gymen and  schoolmasters  the' Hebrew,  are  all  weAl  tauf^t.  Scholars 
designed  for  commercial  pursuits  are  sent  to  a. class  of  schools  some- 
what dearer  than  the  above,  where  Greek  alfri^,  Mid  Latin  frequently, 
are  omitted,  and  modem  languages  substituted,  with  instruction  analo- 
gous to  the  pui^it  of  business. 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  the  account  of  ihe  Geiman  universities^ 
nor  the  other  subjectis  treated  of  relative  to  education  in  this  little 
volume,  which  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  those  who  desire  to  extend 
their  knowledge  upon  a  most  important  topic. 


Fabbwell  to  thb  Pope  :  or.  Reasons  for  RENOVNaNO  the  Church  of 
Bomb.  By  J.  J.  Maurbttb,  late  Priest  of  the  parish  of  Serre  (Ari^) 
Edmonds. 

The  able  Maurette,  late  a  Catholic  clergyman  in  France,  having 
come  over  to  Protestantism,  gives  in  this  little  brochure  his  reasons  for 
the  change  of  his  sentiments.  In  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Gumming  it  is 
stated  that  the  publication  has  caused  a  great  sensation  on  ihe  Conti- 
nent, and  it  is  recommended  here  on  account  of  the  Protestant  divines 
who  are  apostatizing  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  order  to  show  that  in 
other  places  the  tide  is  taking  an  opposite  direction.  . 


Price's  Modbbn  Gardenbr;  with  the  proper  Mode  of  using  Guano  as  a 

Manure.    Dean  and  Co. 

A  CONDENSED  and  practical  little  work,  put  together  by  one  who 
evidently  understands  the  subject  upon  wlidch  he  treats,  well  adapted 
for  such  as  are  their  own  operators  in  the  shrubbeiy,  kitchen,  or 
flower  garden,  plainly  written,  and  valuable  more  particularly  to  those 
who  are  novices  in  the  pursuit. 


DOUGLAS  JERROLD'S 

SHILLING  MAGAZINE. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ST.  GILES  AND  ST.  JAMES.* 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Snipeton  liked  to  be  duped.  He  hugged  himself  in  the  know- 
ledge of  his  weakness,  mightily  enjoying  it.  And  so,  he  suflfered 
his  wife  to  nestle  close  to  his  chair — to  place  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder — to  look  with  earnest,  pleading  eyes  upon  him — to  talk  such 
fluent  sweetness,  melting  his  heart  I  And  whilst  Clarissa  assured 
him  that,  in  a  playful  moment,  she  had  placed  the  miniature  about 
the  housekeeper's  neck,  that  it  was  a  wickedness,  a  calumny,  to 
think  otherwise, — that,  in  very  truth,  it  would  cause  her — ^his 
wife,  the  wife  he  so  professed  to  love — such  pain  and  remorse  to 
think  suspiciously  of  Mrs.  Wilton, — Snipeton,  that  learned  man  as 
he  deemed  himself  in  the  worst  learning  of  the  world — that  sage, 
who  picked  his  way  through  the  earth  as  though  its  fairest  places 
were  all  the  closelier  set  with  gins  and  snares, — ^he  would  not  see  the 
sweet  deceit  in  his  wife's  face  ;  he  would  not  hear  the  charitable 
falsehood  flowing  from  her  lips  ;  no,  he  would  be  filled  with  belief. 
He  would  commit  a  violence  upon  his  prudence  and  blindfold  her. 
She  might  rebel  and  struggle  somewhat;  nevertheless,  she  should 
wear  the  bandage. 

This  wise  determination  still  grew  in  his  heart ;  in  truth,  the 
soil  was  favourable  to  the  deceit ;  and  therefore  next  morning, 
enjoying  the  amenities  of  breakfast,  Mr.  Snipeton  assured  his 
wife  that — ^whatever  his  thoughts  had  been — he  now  felt  the 

•  Continued  from  page  300,  Vol.  IV. 
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deepest,  sweetest  confidence  in  Mrs.  Wilton.  She  had  shown 
herself  a  most  considerate  gentlewoman,  and  he  should  ever 
respect  her  for  it.  **  Poor  thing  !  I  never  knew  anything  of  her 
private  history — for  private  histories,  my  dear  '* — this  tender- 
ness had  become  almost  familiar  to  the  husband — "  private  histo- 
ries  are  very  often  like  private  wasps'  nesto ;  things  of  danger, 
with  no  profit  in  'em  ;  nevertheless,  she  always  appeared  to  me 
too  good — ^yes,  too  good  for  her  situation.  That's  always  a  pity;'* 
and  Snipeton  continmed  to  breakfast  very  heartily. 

**  True,  husband,  true,"  said  Clarissa  ;  **  such  inequalities  of 
fortune  are  very  sad." 

"  Very  inconvenient,"  cried  Snipeton  ;  "for  you  see,  my  dear, 
people  who  are  too  good  fosr  their  etaployment  ape  i^erally  too 
bad  for  their  employers.  There  is  no  such  lumber  in  the  world  as 
broken  down  gentility.  Always  out  of  place — never  fit  for  any- 
thing. A  decayed  gentleman  as  he  's  called  is  a  nuisance  ;  that  is^ 
I  mean,  to  a  man  of  the  woiid — to  a  man  of  business.  For  you 
see,  there's  always  impertinence  in  him.  He  always  seems  to  be 
thinkmg  of  what  he  has  been — ^you  can't  get  him  to  think  of  what 
he  is.  He  becomes  your  clerk,  we'll  say.  Well,  you  teU  him  to 
call  a  hackney-eoach,  and  he  sets  about  it  in  a  manner  that 
impudently  says  to  yon — *  Once  I  kept  my  own  carriage  I  *  You 
order  him  to  copy  a  letter  or  what  not ;  and  he  draws  down  the 
eomers  of  his  mouth  to  let  you  know  that — '  Once  in  his  day,  he 
used  to  write  cheques!'  Now  this  is  unpleasant.  In  the  first 
place  one  doesn't  like  any  insolence  firom  anybody;  and  in  ihe  next, 
tf  one  happens  to  be  in  a  melancholy,  thinking  mood,  one  doesn't 
like  to  be  reminded  by  the  bit  of  decay  about  one,  what,  for  all 
one  knowB«-for  it's  a  strange  world — one  may  drop  down  to  one's 
self.  A  decayed  gentleman  to  a  rich  nuin  is — ^well — ^he's  like  a 
dead  thief  on  a  gibbet  to  the  live  highwayman.  Ha !  ha !  What's 
the  matter  ?  " — asked  the  mirthful  man*  lor  he  saw  Clarissa 
shudder  at  the  illustration,  though  so  very  truthful  and  excellent 
to  the  maker.  '*  To  be  sure,  I  'd  forgot ;  you  've  a  tender  heart — . 
I  love  you  all  the  better  for  it — and  don't  like  to  hear  about  such 
matters.  And  then  again  I'd  forgot — to  be  sure,  what  a  fool  I 
am  !" — And  then  Mr.  Snipeton  remembered  that,  in  his  virtuous 
denimciation  of  bankrupt  Plutus,  he  had  forgotten — led  away  hy 
the  dskzzling  light  of  simile — the  condition  of  Clarissa's  father : 
had,  in  the  heat  g£  speech,  failed  to  remember  that  he  had  bought 
the  bridal  victim  of  the  necessities   of  her  parent.     But,   Mr. 
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Snipeton,  as  lie  thought,  made  immediate  amends.  For  taking 
his  ifife's  hand,  he  pressed  it  very  tenderly  ;  kissed  her,  and  then 
repeated — **  What  a  fool  I  am  !  ** 

(Now  this  confession — a  confession  that  the  very  wisest  of  xm 
might,  without  any  hesitation,  make  to  himself  three  times  a  day* 
and  we  mneh  question  whether  the  discipline  so  exercised  would 
not  carry  with  it  more  profitahle  castigation  than  aught  laid  on 
with  knotted  rope — this  confession  was  not  to  he  expected  of  so 
sage  and  close  a  man  as  Ehenezer  Snipeton.  Some  sudden  satis- 
faction must  have  hetrayed  him  into  the  avowal :  some  unexpected 
pleasure,  tripping  up  habitual  gravity,  and  showing  its  unthought 
of  weakness.  Much,  indeed,  did  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  as  he 
would  call  her — and  why  not  ?  for  do  not  rocks  bear  flowers  ? — 
much  did  she  marvel  at  the  humility  of  her  iiusband  that,  even 
for  a  moment,  placed  him  on  the  flat  level  with  other  men.  But 
great  happiness,  like  great  sorrow,  will  sometimes  knock  the  stilts^ 
from  under  us  ;  admirable  stilts,  upon  which  so  many  of  us  walk 
abroad,  ay,  and  at  home  too  ;  though  the  world,  provoking  in  its 
blindness,  will  often  not  perceive  how  very  tall  we  are.) 

"  But  the  truth  is,  dear  Clarissa  *  —  continued  Snipeton  —  "  I 
bad  a  sort  of  respect  for  Mrs.  Wilton,  and  though  I  often  spoke 
of  it,  I  really  had  not  the  heart  to  turn  her  from  the  house.  I 
often  threatened  it ;  but  it  *s  a  comfort  to  know  it  —  I  couldn't 
have  done  it.     Now  she's  gone,  I  feel  it." 

**  Gone  !"  exclaimed  Clarissa  ! 

**  Discharged  herself,  my  dear,"  said  Snipeton,  as  upon  hiS' 
defence.  "  I  found  this  upon  the  breakfast  table."  Hereupon 
Snipeton,  unfolding  a  note,  placed  it  in  his  wife's  hand.  Silently, 
with  trickling  tears,  she  gazed  upon  the  paper.  **  I  shall  have 
no  objection  to  give  her  a  character  ;  none  at  all :  for  I  feel  very 
easy  about  the  plate.  IVe  no  doubt,  though  I've  made  no  inquiry 
as  yet,  that  all's  safe  to  a  salt-spoon.  Not  that  she  tells  us  where 
she's  gone  ;  nevertheless,  I  feel  my  heart  at  ease  about  the  pro- 
perty. Come,  come,  now — don't  be  weak — don't  be  silly.  You 
should  not  attach  yourself  in  this  way  to  a  servant.  It's  weakness 
— ^worse  than  weakness."  Thus  spoke  Snipeton  to  his  wife,  who 
had  sunk  back  in  her  chair,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
was  sobbing  piteously. 

At  this  moment  Dorothy  Vale  moved  into  the  room.  "  Will 
mistress  ride  to-day,  the  man  wants  to  know." 

"Yes,  she  will.     Yes,  my  dear,  you  will" — ^repeated  Snipeton, 

cc2 
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moying  to  Clarissa,  and  ver j  tenderij  placing  his  anns  around  her  ; 
and  shuddering,  she  endured  him.  *'  You  hear  ;  let  the  horses  be 
ready  in  half-an-hour.  Go."  And  Dorothy  went ;  but  not  a  thought 
the  faster  for  the  thundering  monosyllable  discharged  at  her. 
**  You'll  see  me  on  my  way  to  town  ?  Some  way  ;  not  far  ;  no, 
a  mile  or  so.  'Tis  such  a  morning  :  there* s  so  much  heaven  come 
down  upon  the  earth.  Such  weather !  You'll  take  health  with 
every  breath.  Eh,  Clarissa  V  And  again  the  old  man  threatened 
an  embrace,  when  the  victim  rose. 

"Be  it  as  you  will,  sir," — said  Clarissa — "m  half-an-hour,  I 
shall  be  ready."     And  she  left  the  room. 

Now  was  Snipeton  delighted  with  her  obedience  ;  and  now,  He 
paused  in  his  triumphant  strides  about  the  room,  to  listen.  Had 
she  really  gone  to  her  chamber?  Ashamed  of  the  doubt,  be 
walked  the  faster — ^walked  and  whistled.  And  then  he  was  so 
happy,  the  room  was  too  small  for  his  felicity :  he  w'ould  forth, 
and  expand  himself  in  the  garden.  He  so  loved  a  garden  ;  and 
then  he  could  walk  amid  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  with  his  eye  upon 
the  window  that  enshrined  the  saint,  his  soul  so  revferently  bowed 
to.  How  frankly  she  yielded  to  his  wish  !  Every  day — ^he  was 
quite  sure  of  it — ^he  was  becoming  a  happier  and  happier  husband; 
He  looked  forward  to  years  and  years  of  growing  joy.  To  be 
sure,  he  was  growing  old :  but  still  looking  onward,  the  nearer  the 
grave,  the  less  we  see  of  it. 

**  If  you  please,  sir," — said  St.  Giles  to  his  new  miaster,  as  he 
entered  the  garden, — **do  you  put  up  both  the  horSes  in  the  city?" 

**  No  :  your  mistress  will  come  back,"  said  Snipeton. 

**  Alone,  sir  ?  "  asked  St. '  Giles  ;  and  the  husband,  as  though 
the  words  had  stung  him,  started. 

"  Alone  !  Why,  no  :  dolt.  Alone  !  "  There  was  (Something 
hideous  in  the  question :  something  that  called  up  a  throng  of 
terrors.  Clarissa  alone,  with  the  world's  wicked  eyes  staring, 
smiling,  winking  at  her  ! 

**  Humph  !  I  had  forgotten.  As  yet,  we  have  but  two  horses. 
Fool  that  I  am  !  "  A  second  confession,  and  yet  early  day !  And 
Snipeton,  musing,  walked  up  and  down  the  path  ;  and  plucking  a 
flower,  rolled  it  betwixt  his  finger  and  thumb  to  assist  his  medita- 
tion. She  had  consented — so  kindly,  blithely  consented  to  his 
wish,  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  her — ^ cruel  to  himself — to  dis- 
appoint her.  '*Now,  my  man,  be  quick.  Run  to  the  Flask,  and 
in  my  name  get  a  horse  for  yourself.      In  a  day  or  two,  we  must 
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see  and  mount  you — must  see  and  light  upon  a  decent  penn'orth. 
Quick.  We  mustn't  keep  your  mistress  waiting.  And  harkye  ! 
take  my  last  orders  now.  When  you  return,  you  will  ride  close — 
Tery  close  to  your  lady :  so  close  that  you  may  grasp  the  hridle  ; 
the  horse  may  be  skittish  ;  and  we  cannot  be  too  cautious.  Obey 
me  ;  and  you  know  not  how  ^ou  may  serve  yourself.  Go.**  St. 
Giles  ran  upon  his  errand,  and  Snipeton — after  a  turn  or  two, 
after  another  look  at  the  chamber-window  where  it  so  strangely 
comforted  him  to  see,  through  the  curtain,  his  wife  pass  and 
repass — walked  towards  the  stable.  He  began  to  himi  a  tune. 
Suddenly  he  stopt.  He  had  never  thought  of  it  before  ;  but — it 
was  a  whim,  a  foolish  whim,  he  l^new  that — ^nevertheless  he  now 
remembered  that  his  wife  never  sang.  Not  a  single  note.  Per- 
haps she  could  not  sing.  Pshaiff !  There  was  an  idleness  of  the 
heart  that  always  sang — somehow.  And  thus,  for  a  minute, 
Snipeton  pondered,  and  then  laughed — a  little  hollowly,  but  still 
he  laughed — at  the  childishness  of  his  folly. 

Mr.  Snipeton  was  by  no  means  a  proud  man.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  incarnate  contradictions  that,  in  the  way  of  business, 
would  wipe  the  shoes  of  a  customer  in  the  counting-house,  yet  ring 
up  the  servant  to  poke  the  firo  at  home.  No :  he  was  not  proud. 
He  refused  not  to  put  his  hands  to  his  own  snuffers  if  the  candle, 
or  his  own  convenience,  needed  them.  And  so,  entering  the 
stable,  and  seeing  the  mare  yet  unsaddled,  he  thought  he  would 
make  her  ready.  And  then  he  patted  and  caressed  the  beast  as 
the  thing  that  was  to  bear  the  treasure  of  his  life  :  even  already 
he  felt  a  sort  of  regard  for  the  creature.  He  was  about  to  saddle 
the  animal,  when  he  heard,  as  he  thought,  his  wife  in  the  garden. 
He  hurried  out,  and  foimd  Clarissa — already  habited — awaiting 
him.  And  still  his  heart  grew  bigger  with  new  pride,  when  he 
sa-w  his  wife ;  she  looked  so  newly  beautiful.  What  wondrous 
excellence  she  had  I  Under  every  new  aspect,  she  showed  another 
loveliness  !  If  he  could  only  be  sure  that  so  sweet — so  gracious  a 
creature  loved  him — ^him — so  old  and — and — so  uncomely  a  man ! 
And  then  she  wanly  smiled  ;  and  he  felt  sure  of  her  heart :  yes, 
it  was  beating  with,  a  part  and  parcel  of,  his  own — pidse  with 
pulse — throb  for  throb — their  blood  commingled — and  their  spirits, 
like  flame  meeting  flame — were  one  ! 

"  Why,  Clarissa — ^love — ^you  never  looked  so  beautiful — never 
— indeed,  never,"  said  Snipeton,  and  the  old  man  felt  sick  with 
happiness. 
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**  Beautify,  master,  isn%  missufi  ?*'  said  Becky,  and  with  her 
opened  hands,  she  smoothed  down  the  folds  of  the  riding-dress,  af 
though  it  was  some  liying  thing  she  lored ;  and  then  she  gased  at 
the  heauty  of  her  mistress,  heHeving  it  would  be  wnxig  to  think 
her  quite  an  angel,  and  just  as  wrong  not  to  think  her  y^y  ne«f 
one. 

**  Your  horse  is  not  yet  saddled,  love,"  said  S^peton,  taking 
his  wife^shand,  "not  yet,  dearest*" 

"  Bless  you,  master,  now  missus  is  drest.  Til  saddle  her,"  cried 
Becky,  and  she  ran  to  the  stable.  Most  adroit  of  handmaids ! 
Equad  to  tie  a  bobbin  as  to  buckle  a  girth  !  And  ere  St.  Guiles 
arriyed  from  the  Flask  with  his  borrowed  steed — ^it  had  a  sony, 
packhorse  look,  but,  as  the  landlord  assured  the  borrower,  was 
"  quite  good  enough  for  him  ;  who  was  he  ?  " — ^the  mare  was  ready. 

**  Well,  'twill  serve  for  t<>-day,  but  next  time  we  must  do 
better  than  that,"  said  Snipeton,  glancmg  at  St.  Giles's  horse; 
and  then  he  turned  to  lift  his  wife  into  the  saddle.  Untouched  by 
his  hand,  she  was  in  a  moment  in  her  seat :  another  mossent, 
nay,  longer,  Snipeton  paused  to  look  at  her  ;  he  had  nev^  before 
seen  her  on  horseback.  At  length  the  riders  went  their  way, 
Becky,  hanging  oyer  the  gate,  now  looking  at  her  mistress — and 
now,  with  red,  red  face  and  sparkling  eyes,  bobbing  her  head,  and 
{Rowing  her  teeth  to  St.  Giles,  doing  his  first  service  as  groom 
to  Snipeton — and  doing  it  with  a  sad,  imeasy  heart ;  for  biB  felt 
that  he  was  the  intended  tool  for  some  mischief — the  bound  slave 
to  some  wrong.  And  with  this  thought  in  his  brain,  he  looked 
dull  and  moody,  and  answered  the  doqu^it  farewells  of  Beeky, 
with  a  brief,  heavy  nod. 

**  Well,  I  'm  sure !"  said^Becky,  as  she  thought,  to  her  own 
snubbed  soul. 

**  What 's  the  matter?"  asked  Dorothy  Vale,  who  stood  rubbing 
her  arms,  a  pace  or  two  bebind  her. 

**  Nothin'.  What  i^ould  be  ?  I  never  lets  anything  be  the 
matter.     Only  when  people  look  *good  bye'  people  might  answer." 

**  Ha  !  child,*'  replied  Mrs.  Vale,  with  an  extraordinary  gush  of 
eloquence, — "  men  upon  foot  is  (aie  thing — men  upon  horseback  is 
another."  How  it  was  that  Mrs.  Vale  condescended  to  the  utteiv 
ance  of  this  wisdom,  wo  cannot  safely  say  :  for  no  thrifty  house- 
wife ever  kept  her  tea  and  sugar  under  closer  lock  than  did  she 
the  truths  unquestionably  witbin  her.  Perhaps  she  thouj^t  it 
would  twit  the  new  maid — the  interloper — ^brought  to  be  put  ovot 
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ber  kead.  And  peiiiaps  ^e  meafii  it  as  a  kiadljr  wanuag  :  for 
certaifily,  Dorothy  felt  bersdtf  ekaritably  disposed.  Mrs.  Wiltwi 
had  left  the  cottage  ;  and  of  course  that  girl — that  chit — could 
never  be  made  bousekeeper.  However,  leaving  the  matron  and 
the-  maid,  let  us  follow  the  riders. 

Great  was  the  delight  of  Snipeton,  as  be  ambled  on,  bis  wife 
at  bis  side ;  her  long  cork  dancing  in  the  air  ;  the  nimUe 
blood  in  her  face  ;  and,  as  be  thought,  deeper,  keener  affec- 
tion sparkling  in  her  eyes.  Never  before  bad  be  taken  such 
delight  in  horsemanship :  never  bad  felt  tbe  quick  pulsation 
— the  new  power,  as  though  tbe  horse  communicated  its 
str^3gtb  to  the  rider — the  buoyancy,  tbe  youthfulness  of  tiiat 
time«  And  still  be  rode  ;  and  still,  at  bis  side,  bis  wife  smiled, 
and  glowed  with  fredier  beauty,  and  her  ringlets — as  they  were 
blown  now  about  her  dieeks,  and  now  upon  her  lips,  bow  be  envied 
tbem  I — still  danced  and  fluttered,  and  when  suddenly — as  at 
some  blithe  word  dropt  from  him — she  laughed  with  such  a 
honied  chuckle,  she  seemed  to  him  an  incarnate  spell,  at  whose 
every  motion,  look,  and  sound,  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  pleasure 
broke  on  all  around  her.  Poor  old  man  !  At  tbat  delicious 
mbment,  every  wrinkle  bad  vanished  from  bis  brow  and  heart. 
He  felt  as  though  be  bad  caught  time  by  tbe  beard,  and  bad  made 
him  render  back  every  spoil  of  youth.  His  brain  sang  with  happi- 
ness ;  and  bn  blood  burned  lik^lava. 

And  so  rode  they  on  ;  and  Snipeton  little  heeded — ^he  was  so 
young,  so  newly-made — ^the  steed  that,  with  asthmatic  roar,  toiled 
heavily  behind.  They  crossed  the  heath, — turned  into  Highgate, 
and  with  more  careful  pace  descended  the  bill.  Every  minute 
Snipeton  felt  m<H*e  {^ecious,  it  was  so  close  to  tbe  last,  when  be 
must  leave,  for  some  long  hours,  bis  life  of  life  ! — 

(Now,  is  it  not  sad — ^we  specially  put  the  question  to  tbe  Eve 
whose  eyes  may  chance  to  rest  upon  these  ink-stained  thoughts — 
is  it  not  a  matter,  tears  being  upon  hand,  to  weep  over,  to  think 
of  love  in  love's  paralysis,  or  dotage  ?  Love,  with  cherub  face  and 
pale  gold  locks,  may  chase  his  butterflies — may,  monkey  as  he  is, 
climb  tbe  Hesperian  timber,  pluck  tbe  fruit :  be  is  in  tbe  gay 
audacity  of  youth,  and  tbe  tender  years  of  the  offender  sink 
felonies  to  petty  larcenies.  But  love — elderly  love — ^to  go  limp- 
ing, after  painted  faaicies — to  try  to  reach  tbe  golden  apples  idtb  a 
crutch-stick, — ^why,  set  the  offender  in  tbe  pillory,  and  shower 
upon  him  laughter.) 

6 
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We  hare  writv  en  this  paragraph  wMlst  Mr.  Snipeton — in  the 
kiDg*s  highway,  and  moreoyer  upon  horseback — ^kissed  his  young 
wife,  Clarissa.  Although  the  man  kissed  the  woman  through  a 
wedding-ring — a  lawful  circle,  and  net  a  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
chink — we  have  no  excuse  for  him,  save  this,  it  had  been  dragged 
from  him.  She  — poWnt  highway  woman — had  made  him  surrender 
his  lips  by  the  force  of  death-dealing  weapons.  He  was  about  to 
separate  from  her.  He  took  her  by  the  hand — grasped  it — she 
looked  in  his  eyes,  and — we  say  it-^the  old  husband  kissed  his 
young  wife ! 

**  Caw — caw — caw !  *'  At  the  very  moment — yea,  timing  the 
very  smack — a  carrion  crow  flapped  its  vans  above  the  heads  of 
man  and  wife,  and  hovering,  thrice  cried  •*  caw— caw — caw," 
and  then  flew  to  the  northward,  it  might  be  to  tell  to  g08«p  crows 
of  human  infirmity  ;  it  might  be,  like  coward  scandal,  Iq  feed 
upon  the  dead.  However,  the  married  pair  separated.  He  woidd 
return  early — ^very  early  that  day — ^to  dinner.  And  she  would 
gently  amble  homeward  ;  and — as  she  knew  she  was  the  treasure 
of  his  soul — she  would  be  very  careful  not  to  take  cold.  She 
would  promise  him — ay,  that  she  would. 

**  Remember— close — ^very  close,*'  said  Snipeton  in  a  low  voice 
to  St.  Giles  ;  and  then  again  and  again  he  kissed  his  hands  to 
his  wife's  back.  "  She  might  look  once  behind,"  thought 
Snipeton  gravely  ;  and  then  he  smiled  and  played  wiUi  his  whip. 
It  was  not  impossible — nay,  it  was  very  likely — she  was  in  tears ; 
and  would  not  show  the  sweet,  delicious  weakness  to  the  servant. 
And  still  Snipeton  paused  and  watched.  How  beautifully  she 
rode !  Strait  as  a  pillar  !  And  how  the  feather  in  her  hat  sank 
and  rose  and  fluttered,  and  how  his  heart  obeyed  the  motion,  as 
though  the  plume  were  waved  by  some  enchantress. 

He  wished  he  had  taken  her  with  him  to  St.  Mary  Axe. 
What !  Ride  with  her  through  the  city  ?  And  then  he  recinled 
from  the  very  thought  of  the  thousand  eyes  opened  and  staring 
at  her — as  though  by  very  looking  they  could  steal  the  bloom 
they  gazed  at— recoiled  as  from  so  many  daggers.  Still  he 
watched  her.  Something  made  him,  on  the  sudden,  unquiet. 
And  then,  as  if  at  that  moment  it  had  only  struck  upon  his 
ear,  he  heard  the  clanging  cry  of  the  crow.  Another  moment, 
and  he  loudly  laughed.  Was  it  anything  strange,  he  asked 
himself,  that  crows  should  caw  ?  And  then  again  he  looked 
gloomier  than  before. 
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He  would  go  home,  he  thoagbt.  For  once,  he  would  make 
holiday,  doing  double  work  on  the  morrow.  Yes  ;  he  would  not 
toiLin  the  goldrmine  to-day.  And  now  she  had  turned  the  lane^ 
It  was  too  late.  Besides,  business  was  ever  jealous — ^revengeful. 
Love  her  as  you  would  for  years,  the  beldam  brooked  no  after 
neglect.  She  would  have  her  dues — or  her  revenge.  And 
with  this  thought,  Snipeton  stuck  his  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
rode  as  though  as  he  was  riding  to  Paradise  or  a  hundred  per 
cent.   ' 

<<  I  ask  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  St.  Giles  to  Clarissa, 
about  to  put  her  horse  to  its  speed,  '*  but  master  told  me  to 
follow  close,  and—  indeed  I  ask  your  pardon— but  'tisn't  possible, 
mounted  as  I  am.  I've  had  a  hard  bout  to  keep  up,  as  'tis.  No 
offence,  ma'am,"  said  St.  Giles,  very  humbly. 

*^  Oh  no  ;  we  shall  soon  be  at  home — 'tis  not  so  far,"  answered 
Clarissa  ;  and  her  altered  look,  her  momnful  voice  surprised 
him;  It  was  plain  her  cheerfulness  had  been  assumed ;  for,  on  the 
sudden,  she  looked  wearied,  sick  at  heart.  Poor  g^tlewoman  ! 
perhaps  it  wad  parting  with  her  husband.  No :  that  generous 
thought  was  banished,  soon  as  it  rose.  Already  St.  Giles  had 
a  servant's  love  for  his  young  mistress ;  she  spoke  so  sweetly, 
gently,  to  all  about  her.  And  then — though  he  had  passed 
but  one  evening  with  his  fellow-servant,  Becky — ^he  had  learned 
firom  her  so  much  goodness  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  Again  and 
again  he  looked  at  her;  it  was  plain,  she  had  overtasked  her 
spirits  ^  she  looked  so  £unt — so  pale. 

"Dear  lady — ^beg  your  pardon — ^but  you're  not  well,"  cried 
St.  Giles.     **  Shall  I  try  and  gallop  after  master  ?  " 

"  No— no  ;  it  is  nothing.  A  little  fatigued — no  more.  I  am 
unused  to  so  much  exercise — and — nothing  more.  Let  us  hasten 
home," — and  controlling  herself,  she  put  her  horse  to  an  amble, 
St.  Giles  whining  and  spurring  hard  his  wretched  beast,  to 
follow,  that  nevertheless  lagged  many  yards  behind.  A  horse- 
man overtook  him. 

**  My  good  man,"  said  the  stranger,  **  can  you  tell  me  the  way 
to  Hampstead  church  ?" 

'*  I  don't  know — I'm  in  a  hurry,"  and  in  vain  St  Giles  whipped 
and  sparred. 

**  Humph  !  Your  beast  is  not  of  your  mind,  any  how. 
'Twould  be  hard  work  to  steal  ahorse,  like  that,  wouldn't  it?'* 
asked  the  man. 
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''  Steal  it !  "  and  St.^Giles  looked  full  in  the  speaker's  hce,     i 
aad  saw  it  one  indignant  amile.     Sorely,  he  had  met  that  man 
before. 

**Conie,  felloff,  you  know  me?"  said  ihe  stranger.  "Once 
would  have  done  me  a  good  turn.  I  see  —  now  you  recoUeet  me. 
Yes  ;  we  are  old  acquaintance,  are  we  not  ?** 

"  No,  sir  ;  I  know  nothing,"'  said  St.  Giles,  but  he  Bho(^  with 
the  lie  he  utt^ed.  Too  well  he  knew  the  man,  who,  with  looks  of 
triumphant  Teugeance,  scowled  and  smiled  upon  him.  It  was 
Robert  Willis  ;  the  murderer  loosed  from  his  bonds  by  the  magic 
tongue  Gi  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley.  "  I  beg,  sir,  you'll  not  stop 
me.  For  the  love  of  goodness,  don't,  wr** — and  St.  Giles  trembled, 
as  though  palsied. 

"  For  the  lore  of  goodness !  Ha !  ha !  For  Uie  fear  of  the 
gallows,  you  mean.  Now,  Haten  to  me ;  felon — returned  <a~ans- 
port.  That  lady  must  not  go  back  to  her  home.  Nay — 'tis  all 
settled.  She  goes  not  back  to  old  Snipeton — ^the  old  blood-sucker ! 
—that's  flat" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  St.  Giles  stunned,  bewHd^red. 

"  My  meaning 's  j^in — ^plain  as  a  halter.  When  we  last  met, 
you'd  hare  put  the  rope  around  my  neck.  Eaise  one  cry — stir  a 
foot  faster  than  'tis  my  will  and — and  as  sure  as  green  leaves 
hang  from  the  boughs  above  you — so  surely — ^but  I  see  you  under- 
stand— yes,  ycu  are  no  fool,  master  St.  Giles,  though  Kog4ane 
was  your  birth-phice  and  school,  and  Mister  Thomas  Blast  —  you 
see,  I  know  your  history — your  only  teacher." 

•*  Do  what  you  will !  Hang,  gibbet  me,  you  sha'n't  lay  -finger 
on  that  blessed  lady*'  —  and  St  Giles,  throwing  himself  from  his 
useless  horse,  ran  like  a  deer  after  his  mistress,  WiUb,  with 
threats  and  curses,  following.  St.  Giles,  finding  his  pursuer  gained 
upon  him,  suddenly  stopt,  and  as  Willis  came  up,  leapt  at  him, 
with  the  purpose  of  dragging  him  from  the  saddle,  and  mounting 
his  horse.  In  a  moment,  Willis,  beneath  his  assailant,  was  rolling 
in  the  dust ;  but  as  St.  Giles  was  about  to  leap  upon  the  horse, 
he  was  levelled  to  the  earth  by  a  blow  from  Tom  Blast  who — he 
was  a  wonderful  man  for  his  age ! — sprang  with  the  agility  of  youth 
from  a  hedge. 

«*  What !  "  cried  his  early  teacher  to  the  prostrate  St  Giks^ — 
*'  you  *d  do  it  agin,  would  you  ?     Well,  there  never  was  sid^a 
fellow  for  stealing  horse-flesh  !    You  was  bom  with  it,  I  sufipose,    - 
— said  the  ruffian,   with  affected   commiseration,  balancing  tke 
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cudgel  that  Lad  struck  dbwn  ihe  vanquished — "you  was  born  with 
it,  and — ^poor  fellar — ^it's  no  Use  a  blaming  you." 

In  a  moment,  Willis  had  remoimted  his  horse,  and  shaking  his 
clenched  fist  over  St.  Giles,  galloped  off. 

"How  now  !'* — gasped  St.  Giles,  his  s^Qse  returning — "how 
now,"  he  cried,  opening  his  dyes,  and  staring  stupidly  in  the  face 
of  Blast—"  what  s  the  matter  ?     What 's  all  this  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  matter  is  jist  this,"  said  Blast.  "  Your  missus  is 
much  too  good  for  your  master.  That 's  the  'pinion  of  somebody 
as  shall  be  muneloss.  And  so  you  may  go  home,  and  tell  'em  not 
to  wait  dinner  for  her.     It 's  wickedness  to  spile  meat.'* 

"  Tell  me — ^where  is  she — where  have  they  carried  her — tell 
me,  or — "  and  St.  Giles^  seizing  Blast,  was  speechless  with 
passion. 

"I'll  jist  tell  you  this  much.  Your  lady's  in  very  good  com- 
pany. And  m  tell  you  this,  particularly  for  yourself  ;  if  you  go 
OB  tearing  my  Sunday  coat  in  that  manner,  I  know  where  the  con- 
stable lives,  and  won't  I  call  him  !  "  With  this  dignified  rebuke 
Mr.  Blast  released  himself  from  the  hands  of  his  captor,  who— - 
with  a  look  oi  stupid  misery — suffered  him  to  wialk  away. 
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MR.    shuttle's   verdict. 

"Well,  Sam,"  said  Shuttle,  as  he  rubbed  his  face  with  the 
towel  till  it  glowed  like  a  Novemb^  pippin,  **  yours  seems  to  be 
a  nice  easy  sort  of  life  of  it,  leisurely  walking  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  ^  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well,"  rq>lied  Sam,  looking  down  on  his  superlatively 
glossy  livery,  "  but  we'se  got  used  to  the  sort  of  tiling,  and 
we'se  don't  always  be  thinking  of  eating  and  drinking  as  in  low 
life.     It 's  the  gentility's  makes  the  diffwenoe." 

"It's  slavery,  Sam,  slavery,"  said  the  old  weaver,  combing 
down  his  few  scanty  locks,  for  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  an 
artizan-^neeting  on  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  and  was  making  himself 
tidy  ;  "for  such  as  you  and  I,  Sam,  can  only  get  into  Goshens  of 
that  sort  on  our  hands  and  knees,  and  .  •  .  ." 

"  La  !  Shuttie,"  interrupted  his  wife,  whose  portly  girtii  lodged 
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like  a  note  of  admiration  beside  her  little  old  shrimped-up  hard- 
worked  comma  of  a  husband,  "  sich  'pinions  as  them  do  very  well 
for  yer  Unions  and  Dillj-gations,  but  Sam's  quite  right  to  stick  to 
gin-tillitj  and  chickems  and  Madeira  when  he  can  get  'em.  Sich 
notions  *a  high  life  are  el-lewating  to  us  Christians,  Shuttle,  and, 
as  I  may  say,  are  next  to  the  truths  of  the  kat-a-kis,  instid  o*  your 
'pinions,  as,  Trounce  the  beadle  says,  would  pull  down  Church  and 
State.  No !  Sam  wouldn't  be  my  dear  sister's  son,  as  lived  in 
the  noble  the  Mar-kis  of  Frizzle's  kitchen  twenty-two  years  and 
ten  months,  if  he  didn't  likes  chickems  and  felt  el-lewatcd  by  hwris- 
tock-ri-si. 

^*  Fudge,  Mrs.  Shuttle,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  put  on  his  hat, 
''you  talk  about  what  you  don't  understand.  But  come,  Sam, 
you  want  to  hear  a  little  common  sense,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Sam,  as  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Shuttle  he 
followed  the  old  man  to  the  door  and  brushed  the  dust  of  a  pauper 
chair  off  his  Goshen  badge  of  knee-worship,  *'  'tisn't  'pinions,  but 
my  Lord  Honeysip  so  often  talks  of  Commons'  Committees  whilst 
I  stands  behind  his  chair,  that  I  likes  an  igea  of  the  bisnis,  as  it 
doesn't  do  to  be  ignorant  'afore  sich  a  man  as  Popp,  bur  butler, 
who  is  really  equal  to  my  lord  hisself  in  bin- formation." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  Sam  closed  the  door  and  picked 
his  way  along  the  sloppy  street ;  the  old  grey-headed  man,  a  pace 
or  two  before,  already  lost  in  thought  on  the  wants  and  needs  of 
such  human  creatures  as  have  to  pay  an  earnest  for  their  bread. 
It  was  a  mean  dark  street,  and  such  faint  light  as  came  through 
dusty  panes  or  creaking  shutters,  bespoke  of  meagre  rushlights 
bought  with  needy  pence,  or  run  on  score  at  the  nearest  huckster's 
shop.  However,  there  was  one  pretty  strong  light  a-head,  and 
when  the  old  man  came  up  to  it,  he  saw  it  was  the  orthodox — of 
course  unwatered — oil-fed  lantern  of  Trounce,  the  parish  beadle, 
who  was  stoutly  hammering  with  his  stick  of  office  at  a  poor 
mean  door. 

«*  Richard  Lackbread  is  our  chairman  to-night,"  said  Shuttle, 
stopping  short,  "  and  he  's  at  the  room  by  this  time." 

"  Does  womens  gives  wotes,  or  children  speechify  treason?" 
asked  Trounce,  fiercely,  "  because  it's  about  the  children  a 
coming  to  our  school  in  sich  ragged  frocks,  and  that  don't  do, 
Mr.  Shuttle — rispect,  rispect,  is  a  dooty  to  our  superiors.'* 

Reserving  his  forces  till  he  could  catch  Trounce's  pomposity  in 
a  still  higher  state  of  inflation — for  a  man,  when  he 's  lost  his 
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breatli,  finds  it  hard  to  keep  his  legs — ^merely  added,  that  Richard's 
wife  and  children  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  found  at  the  Com- 
mittee room,  or  near  it ;  and  then  went  on,  falling  however  soon 
into  the  rear,  as  Mr.  Trounce  neyer  walked  behind  any  one  hut 
the  parson,  and  of  course  he  had  pleasant  words  for  a  respectable 
young  man  like  Sam,  whom  he  knew,  by  the  Land  of  Goshen 
signs,  to  be  my  Lord  Honeysip's  lacquey,  and,  of  course,  not 
likely  to  sully  the  virgin  ear  of  perfect  beadledom  with  words  of 
irreverent  tendency.  A  turning  in  the  street  brought,  as  I  may 
say,  these  three  representatives  of  the  Constitution,  to-wit,  the  Church, 
the  Aristocracy,  and  the  People,  into  one  better  lighted,  not  only 
with  the  usual  lamps,  but  by  the  flaring  gas  in  the  unglazed  fish- 
mongers' and  upholsterers'  windows.  On  the  pavement,  before 
one  of  these  latter,  the  little  party  were  for  a  moment  stayed  in 
their  progress — till  Mr.  Trounce  called  lustily  out,  **  the  Church, 
good  people,  a  member  of  the  Church's  executive,'* — by  a  young 
mechanic,  and  a  modest  pretty  girl,  whose  labour  at  a  factory  had 
its  signs  by  the  little  dinner  basket  on  her  arm,  and  her  heart's 
gladness  and  woman's  pride,  by  the  downward  gaze  whenever 
looked  at  by  the  other,  and  by  a  little  hand  all  lost  in  one  much  larger. 

Yes,  our  old  friend  the  cobbler,  would  have  had  an  anti-Mal- 
thusian  carol  with  his  lark  if  he  could  have  seen  it.  That  they 
were  going  pretty  quickly  to  follow  Tom  Kittletink's  example  was 
clear,  for  they  were  inspecting  a  mahogany  table,  and  six  new 
chairs,  with  veritable  horse-hair  and  brass  nails. 

**  Yes,  love,"  said  the  young  fellow,  covering  still  closer  the  little 
tiny  hand,  "I'll  work  wery  hard  for  the  sake  of  the  chairs  being 
mahogany,  for  when  one  trie^  once  to  make  a  good  beginning,  we 
keep  on,  and  so  if  we  wait  a  month  longer  we'll *'  * 

"  Youll  have  to  wait  a  good  many,  young  Fillover,'* — said  old 
Shuttle,  with  a  particular  shake  of  his  head,  that  veritably  outdid 
Trounce  when  an  apple-eating  boy  was  within  sight — **  our  blessed 
Parliament-men  are  going  to  cut  hours  pretty  short,  and  tie  up  a 
a  poor  man's  labour  as  landlord  legislators  did  com." 

**  But  what's  the  hann  if  a  man  works  two  or  four  hours  less, 
and  yet  has  the  same  wages,  as  they  say  '11  be  the  case  ?" 

"  Ha!  ha  !"  laughed  the  old  man,  **  one  would  have  thought. 
Bob,  courting  would  have  taught  you  some  o'  the  secrets  o'  human 
nature.  Do  you  think  the  world's  so  for'ard  yet  in  humanity,  that, 
if  yo  give  a  man  a  penny,  he  '11  give  a  shilling  in  return,  and  this 
for  principle's  sake  ?" 
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**  I  don^t  atop  here  to  hear  wiokedniss  agin  oar  blksid  Gon^iti- 
too-shon/*  interrupted  Mr.  Tronnce,  who,  by  some  mischanee  very 
hurtful  to  his  dignity,  had  fallen  in  the  rear,  "let  a  Con-sti-too* 
shon-all  off*ser  pass  on,  on  the  exeoutiTe — ^fellers  and  girls,  let 
me  remark,  should  ])e  at  home  and  at  their  prayers  hy  this 
time,"  and  with  a  mighty  look,  as  qualificadon  to  this  advice,  Mr. 
Trounce  and  Sam  passed  the  former,  like  that  swelling  frog  of  thine, 
oh !  human-knowing  Phoedrus,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  did  not  see 
Shuttle's  wink,  nor,  on  word  of  advice,  that  young  FiUover  followed. 

Up  a  broad,  common  staircase,  with  just  light  enough  from  a  gut- 
tering candle  to  show  the  pallid  faces  and  compressed  lips  ef  earnest 
men  as  they  passed  to  and  fro,  ky  the  large  bare-walled  room  they 
sought,  now  densely  filled  with  the  unwearying  emmets  of  capital 
and  labour.  Business  had  already  commenced,  and  Ridiard  I^m^« 
bread,  as  chairman,  was  seated  at  the  top  of  a  large  deal  tal^, 
explaining,  as  Mr.  Trounce  cleared  a  way  with  his  stick  before 
him,  that  they  had  met  to  petition  Parliament  against  any  further 
interference  with  labour*hours.  Richard  spoke  earnestly,  for 
when  a  man  has  a  glorious  heart,  broad-patented  with  the  signs  of 
Nature's  noblest  heraldry,  it  requires  no  casuistry  to  teach  it  prin- 
ciple, and  this  principle  soon  evolves  itself  into  dear  distmct  con- 
ception, which,  being  truth,  can  never  be  false. 

•*  My  friends,"  concluded  Richard,  "  if  you  put  this  Bill  into  a 
scale,  a  little  false-meant  philanthropy  will  be  the  feather  on  one 
side,  and  enmity  against  the  Ministry  and  manufactures  the  stone 
on  the  other.  Now  we  want  to  fight  clear  of  both  these  things — Time 
being  our  only  heritage,  it  is  not  for  us  to  let  the  sign  and  seal 
of  monopoly  be  set  further  upon  it.  Not  that  I  am  disputing, 
friends,  thfe  mighty  principle  of  rest  of  which  we  see  the  foreshadow, 
and  which  will  gradually  evolve  itself  through  the  great  urgencies 
of  Knowledge,  Science,  cmd  Progress,  without  any  interference  of 
gentlemanly  legislators.     I  therefore  propose  a  petition." 

"  Lord  a'  mussy,"  exclaimed  the  beadle,  loud  enough  for  every 
one  to  hear,  **  what  wickedness  o'  disputing  the  wisdom  o*  our 
blessed  pastors  and  masters  in  the  *ouse !  But  in  course  the  day 
0*  judgment  is  near,  but — but — " 

"  Of  coiu^e  you  and  your  cock'd  hat  *11  escape,  Mr.  Trounce,  for 
it  would  take  a  mighty  earthquake  to  swallow  them,"  chimed  in 
the  little  old  quizzical  Shuttle,  unbuttoning  his  threadbare  coat 
and  stepping  to  the  table,  **  but  before  that  time  I  trust  the  world 
will^'' 
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**  There,  that  *11  do,'*  stopped  Trounce,  **  in  my  bearing.  Instead 
o'  this  flying  in  the  face  o*  yer  betters,  you  should  be  humbly 
thankful  for  two  more  hours  a  day  to  purge  yourselves  free  o' 
wickedniss." 

"  With  a  daily  loaf  the  less,  eh  ?  "  winked  Shuttle,  **  but  we 
can't  afbrd  to  lose  flesh,  Mr.  Trounce,  nor  honest  bread,  nor  let 
the  masters'  ci^ital  lie  still,  nor — " 

**  Quite  enough,  quite  enough,"  wagged  mighty  beadledom, 
^*  I'se  not  a'  come  here  to  speak  upon  our  glorious  Consti-too-shon, 
but  to  tell  you,  Richard  Lackbread,  that  your  four  children  can't 
come  to  school  o'  nixt  Sunday  unless  you  put  'em  m  good  frocks 
and  shoes,  for  decency 's  a  Kris- tin  dooty,  par-tik-lar  when  one 
hasn't  to  walk  a  mile  to  the  shoe  8h<^/' 

"  And  who  robbed  children  of  their  work  and  their  wages,  eh  ?  " 
asked  Shuttle. 

**  Oh  !  dear,  dear,"  groaned  Trounce,  **  a  riglar  Slaughter  o' 
the  Innocents,  did  our  blessed  Con-sti4oo-shon  let  yer.  Why  my 
blessed  faith  is,  you'd  eat  yom:  own  children  and  pick  their  bones 
too,  if  the  wisdom  o'  the  Parliament  didn't  stop  yer.  No  !  not  even 
spare  'em  a  'our  for  the  kat-a-kism  af<H^e  it." 

**  What  has  made  parents  unfeeling,"  echoed  Richard,  "  eating 
their  own  flesh  as  you  say  ? — why,  penury  and  ignorance.  Let  there 
be  bread  enough,  let  there  be  knowledge  enough,  and  Nature  and 
God  are  bountiful  enough  with  glorious  humanity.  But  when  you 
brutify  the  parent,  you  crush  the  child." 

"  Fudge,"  said  beadledom,  **  that's  nothing  to  do  o'  this  pint  o' 
Sunday  shoes  and  frocks." 

**  Well,  as  you  insist  on  bleeding  a  post,"  helped  Shuttle,  **  per- 
haps you  'U  be  a  Samaritan  for  once,  and  give  "— 

**  He-m !  he-m!  "  coughed  the  beadle,  *' public  and  private 
dooties  is  diflerent  things,  and  charity  begins  at  home  and  not 
abroad.  Well,  I  fiee  I  can't  conwince,  so  I  'U  report  to  the  westry, 
be-m  !  " 

With  a  skin  less  tense,  this  Frog  walked  off,  0  Phcedrus, 
as  many  human  frogs  do  at  the  name  of  charity,  and  then  the  busi- 
ness of  the  night  proceeding,  it  was  learnt,  that  Lord  Honeysip, 
their  representative,  was  about  to  proceed  to  London  on  the  mor- 
row to  vote  for  the  bill. 

'*Now,  Sammy,"  said  Shuttle,  bringing  Sam  forward  to  the 
table,  and  informing  the  assembly  that  he  was  Lord  Honeysip*s 
leotman,  **  how  would  your  master  like  Parlimint  to  send  him 
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to  bed  at  one  hour,  and  eat  at  another,  and  read  at  another, 

and" 

.  "Lord!"  hastened  Sam,  whose  oratory  had  never  been  heard 
beyond  a  kitchen  before,  ^*  when  he's  crammiii^  for  a  speech,  as 
Popp  our  butler  says,  he  's  at  his  books  eighteen  hours  at  a  time ; 
and  of  course  if  you  passed  an  Act  for  him  to  read  only  twelve,  on 
course  he*d  break  down  o'  the  first  sentence  of  his  speeeh,  and 
that  Popp  let  out  one  night  to  the  cook  and  me,  when  we  Ve  got 
a  little  champagne  at  ween  us,  and  was'* 

'*  Well,**  said  Shuttle,  "  as  a  man  can  thus  see  the  necessities 
of  time  towards  speechifying,  we  may  convince  him  of  the  neces- 
sities of  time  from  Capital  and  Bread,  and  so  I  propose  to  this 
meeting  that  a  deputation,  headed  by  Richard  Lackbread,  wait 
upon  Lord  Honeysip  to-morrow  to  remonstrate  upon  the  purpose 
of  his  intended  vote/  — This  proposition  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

'*  Now,  friends,*'  said  Shuttle,  when  the  petition  was  duly  signed 
and  the  business  of  the  night  nearly  concluded,  '*  don't  let  this 
little  cry  of  mercy  deafen  you  to  the  right ;  it  is  but  a  penny 
whistle,  which  no  man  should  listen  to  when  it's  to  put  a  bond 
upon  his  sinews  when  j'oung  to  bring  him  te  the  workhouse  when 
old.  Men,  let  labour  be  free,  and  all  the  rest  '11  come.  Now, 
young  Fillover,  we've  learnt  enough  o'  good  from  our  magazines 
and  newspapers,  te  have  a  liking  for  better  things,  and  we  can't 
have  'em  without  good  wages.  Good  wages  and  prosperity  of  the 
coimtry  go  together.  Now  1  ask  one  question  of  you  Bob,  which 
is  the  truest  principle  of  human  nature  ? — Twelve  hours'  work, 
good  wages,  the  six  mahogany  chairs,  and —  ?  " 

"  Maria  and  the  twelve  hours'  work,"  answered  Bob  cheer- 
fully, **  rather  than  not  have  her ;  and  with  the  hope  o'  getting  on 
a  bit  in  the  world,  I'd  work  twenty." 

**  You're  right,"  said  Spindlegold,  a  capitalist,  who  had  watched 
the  whole  of  these  proceedings  with  much  earnestness.  **  In  cry- 
ing for  restriction,  you  forget  our  capital  and  machinery  ;  a  steam 
engine  isn't  like  an  old  woman's  spinning  wheel,  to  be  twirled  only 
at  the  cry  of  every  landlady  and  country  squire.  Wait,  let  us  get 
cheap  bread,  and  commerce  free  ;  let  us  have  the  market  of  the 
world  for  our  woollens  and  our  cottons  ;  let  ^s  increase  the  mighty 
power  of  every  loom  by  new  inventions,  and  without  one  glut,  or 
single  pound  of  raw  material  wrought  up  beyond  the  means  of  its 
disposal,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  you  more  remunerative  wages 
for  eight  hours'  labour  than  for  the  twelve  you  work  now.     When 
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we  can  do  this,  when  we  can,  at  the  end  of  your  eight  hours, 
place  a  new  army  of  workers  over  mule  and  spindle,  then  this 
great  question  of  Labour  and  Time,  as  connected  with  Rest,  will  be 
seen  in  its  right  view  ;  till  then,  any  Restriction  Act  is  but  strap* 
ping  monopoly  like  a  sloth  upon  your  shoulders." 

**  Right,  sir,"  cried  Shuttle,  lifting  up  his  rusty  coat  collar  with 
as  much  dignity  as  if  it  were  a  robe  of  ermine.  **  If  we  be  able 
to  make  Lord  Honeysip  think  in  this  way,  then  '11  be  one  vote 
the  less.     And  so  good  luck  be  with  us  !  *' 

The  events  of  this  night,  after  the  meeting,  were  of  divers  kinds : 
First,  a  tremendous  curtain  lecture  from  Mrs.  Shuttle,  upon  the 
sins  of  "  Dil-ligations,"  which  Shuttle,  from  habit,  bore  in  the 
fashion  that  a  cow  does  a  thunder  storm — by  turning  his  back  upon 
it ;  next,  the  delivering  of  certain  banns  of  marriage  to  the  clerk 
of  the  parish  ;  next,  the  schoolmistress's  note,  dictated  by  Trounce, 
to  reprove  frockless  pauperism  ;  and  last,  not  least,  Sam's  shaken 
faith  of  the  wisdom  of  aristocracy  (in  spite  of  its  growth  under  the 
benign  influence  of  nourishing  chickens  and  Maderia),  and  his 
mighty  victory  over  Popp  the  butler  on  the  subject  of  Committee 
business,  and  the  consequent  vow  in  the  heart  of  the  applauding 
cook  to  treat  him  with  the  next  spare  jelly. 

My  Lord  Honeysip  (forewarned  by  Sam)  was  found  by  the^ 
threadbare-coated  deputation,  headed  by  Lackbread  and  Shuttle, 
next  morning  in  his  study,  weighing  with  nicety  (my  lord  was  a 
just  man)  that  hmnble,  excessively  humble  thing,  called  poor 
man  s  time,  against  the  solemn  wisdom  and  consequent  will  of 
heaven-bom,  hereditary  legislators. 

My  lord  heard  Lackbread's  introductoiy  statement  through,, 
with  much  suavity. 

*  *  One  question  you  will  pardon, ' '  said  Lackbread.  **  Suppose  we 
working  people  were  to  send  a  bill  to  Parliament  for  taking  a  sixth 
of  your  property  ''— 

**  But,  but,"  hurriedly  said  Lord  Honeysip,  **  the  estate  is  mine 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  gift  of  the  king." 

**  And  our  estate,  called  Time,  my  lord,  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  the  glorious  gift  of  God." 

**  You  take  the  matter  too  seriously,"  smiled  his  lordship  ;  "  my 
intended  vote  arises  from  feelings  most  charitable.  I  do  assure 
you,  I  *m  wishing  you  to  have  rest,  games,  instruction,  religious 
and  moral,  and  " — 

**  Give  us  bread,  my  lord,  first,  and  then  all  these  things  will 
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follow  easily.  But  it  is  of  no  use  talking  to  a  hungrj  man  and  his 
starving  children  ;  I  say  hungry,  because  if  by  this  bill  you  take 
away  a  sixth  of  our  wages,  and  set  fast  a  sixth  of  masters'  capital, 
we  shall  come  to  the  scanty  loaf.  Now,  suppose  you  lost  a  sixth 
of  your  money,  a  sixth  of  your  estate,  a  sixth  of  your  church 
advowsons,  a  " — 

**  I  *ve  certainly  not  looked  at  the  question  in  this  light.  As  to 
the  bill  itself,  I  thought  all  operatiyes  were  in  favour  of  it.*' 

"  A  few  who  don't  see  far.  Now,  my  lord,  I  sincerely  believe 
yonr  philanthropy  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  rich 
man  to  know  the  poor  man's  value  of  Time,  as  it  is  for  the  bom 
bHnd  to  see.  This  is  where  the  harm  is  in  the  rich  legislating  for 
the  poor ;  it 's  Fiction  playing  a  mistaken  game  for  Truth.  Keep 
to  the  few  broad  principles,  and  leave  te^  to  the  development  of 
the  general  rights  of  the  community.  The  people  wish  to  get  rid 
of  monopdy  in  every  form  ;  no  Restriction  Bills  under  the  guise  of 
charity, — we  Ve  had  enough  of  them.  Then  when  we  shall  have 
sufficient  wages  to  satisfy  propensive  necessities,  and  to  raise  us 
beyond  grinding  want, — when  we  can  see  our  children  fed  and 
clothed,  our  hearths  cheerful,  then  we  shall  work  less  and  rest 
more, — for  Nature  seeks  repose.  When  we  shall  through  bett^ 
education  perceive  the  mighty  agency  and  worth  of  machinery, 
when  we  shall  have  newer  Arkwrights,  newer  Hargraves,  newer 
Lees,  newer  Watts,  then  we  shall  begin  to  see  clearer  the  now 
involved  question  of  Rest ;  which  is  that  steam,  and  perhaps  some 
mightier  agent  yet  undiscovered,  shall  be  the  worker  and  the 
willing  slave, — the  hewer  of  wood,  the  drawer  of  water, — leaving 
man  to  the  mightier  labours  of  direction  and  progress.  This 
is  the  question,  but  the  *  Ten  Hours '  bill  is  no  step  towards  it." 

**  You  speak  powerfiiDy,  Mr.  Lackbread  ;  and  I  certainly  will 
see  the  masters  befcMre  1  leave  the  town.'* 

"Think  a  bit,  my  lord,"  added  Shuttle,  "words  ain't  like 
thought  for  the  matter  o'  that.  The  best  thing  is  to  know  that 
babies'  food,  and  babies'  frocks,  and  babies'  shoes,  are  scarce 
enough  already,  and  if  the  father's  wages  " — 

"  I  really  will  consider  the  matter  " — 

"  K  you  do,  my  lord,  it  *ll  be  the  first  time  the  Lackbreads  of 
the  earth  have  persuaded  the  Honeysips  of  a  truth,"  So,  after 
another  promise,  and  a  generous  reception  of  the  petition,  my 
lord  bowed  the  deputation  from  the  room. 

**  Well !  "  said  Sam,  who  came  popping  into  the  hall  from  a 
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Bide  door,  '^  I  'ye  had  my  &ar  to  the  kej^hole  all  the  tune»  aad 
jou  may  jiBt  tell  naut  t^at  the  hlessed  aristocracy,  in  spite  o' 
chickens  and  Maderia,  was  dead-beat  by  plain  bread-eaters,  and 
BO  I  m  no  longer  elewated  by  that  side  o'  the  qnestiim." 

'<  Well,  Sam/*  added  Shuttle,  **  it  isn't  the  first  time  that  an 
ear  to  a  key-hole  has  been  persuaded  of  strange  truths..  Stick  to 
your  opinions,  my  boy,  and  recollect  that  the  shuttle  and  the 
loom,  the  spade  and  the  hammer,  the  press  and  the  pen,  have  yet 
to  show  Labour  and  Time  to  be  things  worthier  of  honour  than 
all  the  milk  and  honey  in  the  whole  aristocratic  land  of  unwof  king 
Goshen.     This  is  my  Terdict,  Sammy/* 

£.M. 
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The  difficulty  of  conceiving  truths  or  things  as  posdble  which 
contradict  established  experiences,  though  such  eren  be  acknow- 
ledged the  experience  of  error,  is  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  mind  the  conception  afiects.  Where  once  how- 
ever you  bave  educated  this  single  mind,  or  the  aggregated  minds 
of  a  conununity,  you  have  increased  the  power  of  comprehension, 
and  virtually  laid  those  sequences  of  truth,  which  evolve  and  show 
themselves  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  various  contingencies  of 
time,  but  upon  the  light  of  nature  which  is  eternal ;  for  it  is  a 
natural  law  of  truth  to  generalize  and  simplify  itself,  whether  in 
connection  vrith  ethics,  jurisprudence,  government,  or  the  more 
exact  sciences  ;  in  this  simpMcation  following  out  the  harmony  of 
nature,  whilst  the  diallow  conceptions  of  ignorance  particularize 
only  to  be  more  steadfast  in  error,  and  more  obstinate  in  dogma. 

Towards  this  simplified  generalization  of  causes,  it  appears  to 
us  the  social  organism  of  progressive  civilization  tends.  A  har- 
mony of  cause  is  in  action,  operating  on  the  leading  public  mind, 
and  will  operate  universally  when  education  has  enlarged  the  extent 
of  comprehension  ;  for,  passing  by  the  once  all-powerful  particu- 
Iflcrs  of  a  dogma  or  a  party-cry,  the  foremost  minds  who  lead  society 
066  only  those  nughty  points  of  generalization  which  tend  to  the 
perfecting  legitimate  truth,  or  the  eliciting  some  social  phenomenon 
of  advance.  No  point  has  shown  this  more  clearly  than  the  great 
measure  of  the  c<»ii  laws^;  for  granting  that  some  few  of  its  advo- 
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eates,  hoih  in  and  out  of  parliament,  might  be  led  by  party  or 
interested  views^  we  may  safely  infer  that  without  this  reasoning 
upon  a  general  principle,  so  many  individual  dogmas,  so  many  par- 
ticulars of  belief,  would  not  have  been  blended  into  that  omnipotent 
spirit  which  was  a  s  powerful  in  action  as  the  measure  was  one  of 
greatness.  Thus  the  more  we  discover  of  all  universal  laws,  the 
more  they  appear  to  us  simplified,  and  the  more  visibly  linked  by 
one  great  harmony  of  causation  :  the  more  that  the  moral  and 
social  laws  shall  evolve  themselves,  the  more  easy  shall  we  be  able 
to  demonstrate  them  with  precision.  Our  grand  agent  then  of  this 
demonstration  is  education.  Educate  the  masses,  and  you  make 
each  one  a  discoverer  as  well  as  actor  of  truth ;  but,  whilst  we 
bind  this  almost  necessitated  advance  by  dogma,  we  reason  in  the 
ignorance  of  all  the  essential  laws  of  progress.  Enforce  this  reli- 
gious creed  before  you  educate,  says  one  ;  bind  by  these  articles 
and  limit  error,  says  another  ;  never  heed  the  pubfic  mind  so  you 
make  the  public  faith  certain,  cries  a  third  ;  and  in  thus  crying  and 
saying,  forgetting  that  it  is  in  a  worse  spirit  than  ignorance,  for  it  is 
with  the  cant  of  affected  wisdom.  Open  the  mind,  enlarge  the 
understanding,  limit  no  view  of  nature,  and  you  create  a  nation  of 
worshippers  ;  for  the  necessity  towards  a  pure  worship,  is  the 
comprehension  of  the  greatness  we  adore.  Now  our  opinion  is, 
that  we  virtually  create  a  religious  public,  in  proportion  as  we 
educate  it ;  and  if  religion  means  worshipping  in  spirit  and  truth, 
and  in  the  earnest  observance  of  moral  laws,  then  religion  has 
never  yet  been  the  glorious  worship  it  has  yet  to  be  :  for  how  can 
we  in  fulness  adore,  when  we  set  a  worse  than  helot  bond  upofn 
the  comprehension  of  the  benevolence  and  attributes  of  that  we 
would  worship.  The  universal  mind  will  need  no  artificial  enact- 
ments to  enforce  religion,  when  enlightenment  reveals  to  it  the 
limitless  wonders  of  creation,  and  the  limitless  generosity  of  the 
Creator  ;  for  generosity,  mercy,  goodness,  are  apportioned  to  the 
perfected  mind,  and  when  these  shall  have  become  the  natural 
sequences  in  the  improved  physical  and  improved  mental  condition 
of  the  masses,  then  will  be  rightly  estimated  these  divine  condi- 
tions of  the  Deity. 

It  was  surmised  of  old,  and  the  exact  sciences  of  otnr  -own  day 
teach,  that  a  harmony  of  numbers  pervade  creation  ;  the  tendency 
towards  logical  induction  proves  this  likewise  a  law  of  the  mind' ; 
and  in  our  opinion  a  necessity  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  after 
the  first  one  of  scouting  dogmatic  particulars  and  teaching  gene- 
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ralising  trath,  is,  tliat  the  simple  principles  of  mathematics  and 
geometry  should  form  a  large  element  of  uniyersal  rudimental 
learning.  The  rigid  processes  of  thought  as  thej  operate  afterwards 
upon  the  great  principles  of  social  and  political  governance,  can 
only  he  elicited  from  the  masses  hy  an  inductive  method  of  this 
kind ;  and  education  can  as  easily  give  precision  to  the  great  law 
of  association  of  ideas,  as  it  now  hlindly  places  truth  and  falsity 
in  juxtaposition ;  easier  too,  for  the  laws  of  nature  are  kindred 
principles  in  the  mighty  organism  of  advance.  We  want  a  rigid 
principle  of  induction  in  all  things,  for  that  accuracy  of  form, 
that  precision  in  mental  ideas,  which  is  the  great  necessity  in 
manufacturing  England,  that  necessity  which  still  limits  her 
artistic  power,  hoth  as  to  creation  of,  and  appreciation  in,  art  and 
design,  is  one  which  equally  affects  the  phenomenon  of  her  histo- 
rical and  political  phases,  for  she  has  yet  to  discover  that  it  is  not 
mere  specific  experience  that  will  either  promote  her  artistic  or 
political  advance :  she  must  generalize  the  truths  of  progression, 
and  form  her  progression  therehy. 

With  this  mighty  spirit  of  advance  In  aheyance,  virtually  on  the 
very  surface  of  humanity,  waiting  but  for  the  vivifying  touch  of 
knowledge,  it  behoves  the  government  to  give,  and  to  set  no  dog- 
matic bonds  upon  this  vital  necessity  of  progress  ;  and  it  behoves 
the  great  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the  people,  to  allow  no  coercive 
hand  of  ignorance  to  bind  down  mighty  comprehension,  by  the 
narrowness  of  particular  opinions.  Let  it  be  taken  as  an  axiom, 
that  man  has  no  right  to  gauge  the  extent  of  human  knowledge, 
or  set  down  his  puny  thoughts  for  abstract  truths,  because  he  may 
have  the  art  of  clothing  them  in  brilliant  metaphor.  Let  us  have 
truth  if  in  homely  guise  ;  let  us  smile  at  small  journalists,  who 
solemnly  show  their  profundity  by  calling  this  a  barren  age  ;  an 
age  that  has  produced  a  Bacon  in  John  Mill,  that  has  given  an 
Auguste  Le  Comte  and  Humboldt,  and  clothed  with  all  the  grace 
of  humouristic  fiction,  some  of  the  divinest  principles  of  the  human 
heart.  Educate  this  vital  mind,  and  you  paralyse  the  hypocrite 
and  the  bigot,  who  only  fester  and  flourish  whilst  ignorance  re- 
mains. Cultivate  the  appreciating  mind  and  writers  become  fear- 
less ;  cultivate  the  heart  through  the  judgment,  and  Truth  stoops 
to  earth,  as  it  were  heaven  ;  give  life  to  thought  and  you  sepulchre 
the  hideous  form  of  persecution  ;  cultivate  the  luirmonies  of  natui*e 
and  we  may  elicit  a  combining  intellect,  and  create  from  among 
om*selves  the  God  spirit  of  a  second  Shakspeare. 
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Jo  J  OQ  earth  at  this  moment,  that  man  has  made  sadtadTane^ ! 
Masculine  joy  foonded  on  truth  and  the,**  solidities  erf  nature,"  not 
running  forth  in  loud  vociferation  but  filling  the  comprehending 
soul,  as  God  does  the  unirerse  with  His  own  dirine  harmonies,  and 
who  may,  in  His  high  watch-tower  of  eternity,  gladden  ihs^  man 
that  least  comprehends  the  purposes  of  his  creation. 

Nor  last,  nw  least,  that  the  spirit  oi  the  English  people  wwta 
hut  for  its  law-givers  to  invest  it  with  the  insignia  of  compre- 
hending advance. 


^ 


FBASTS   AND   FUNERALS: 

A  HOMILT  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  CULSSES. 

BY  PAUL  BELL. 

One  of  my  boys,  sir,  who  has  made  acquaintaaoe  with  a  Grer- 
man  family,  (mudi  to  my  Mrs.  Bell's  discomfiture,  who  says  *'  she 
is  sure  he  will  learn  to  smoke  himself  to  deaUi  amongst  tbmn,'') 
brought  home  the^  other  day  a  number  of  their  **  Pictorial  Times," 
to  show  me  a  grand  wood-engraving  of  the  burial  procession  of 
those  who  were  burnt  in  the  late  fire  at  the  Hotel  cU  Pohgne  at 
Leipsig.  I  have  not  seen  anything  grander  at  any  of  the 
tiieatres,  even  wh^n  Mr.  Grievens  halt-mined  himself  to  bring  out 
his  awn  tragedy  of  the  **  Sack  of  Troy/'  Cooked  hats  and 
splendid  uniforms — mourners  in  knee  breeches :  and  the  bodies 

set  at  equal  distanced — singers  and  ringers There  was 

a  great  deal  in  the  picture,  I  assure  you,  to  constitute  what  the 
print-sellers  would  call  a  **  richly-attractive  page." 

A  great  deal,  too,  which  set  me  a-thinking  of  matters  at  honte 
as  well  as  abroad.  We  did  not,  it  is  true,  then  indulge  ourselves 
in  thus  decking  out  the  last  scene  of  a  similar  fHghtfnl  tragedy, 
which  startled  all  London  some  two  seasons  ago :  but  I  cannot 
help  fancying  we  are  too  apt  to  fiounce  and  to  furbelow  the  serious 
transactions  of  life,  not  asking  ourselves  the  while  how  far  it  is  or 
it  is  not,  in  accordance  with  a  barbarous  custom.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  fashions  with  regard  to  these  matters  closely,  wisrfy,  and 
kindly  looked  into  ;  and  till  some  better  and  wiser  observer  of 
manners  shall  do  so,  perhaps,  sir,  you  and  your  friends  won't  object 
to  use  my  old  tortoise-shell  spectacles. 
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I  say  '' kindly,  *'  because  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many 
excellent  persons  to  whom  the  slightest  comment  or  recommenda- 
tion on  matters  so  exclusively — as  they  think — pertaining  to 
**  feeling* "  will  appear  the  heart-hardness  of  the  nethei>millstone, 
And  I  meant  what  I  said.  Thank  God  ;  I  can  still  go  far  for  a 
holiday  ;  I  can  still  love  a  merry-making  as  well  as  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  longing  for  my  Mrs.  Bell.  No  scheme  of  life  can  be 
right,  methinks,  which  does  not  include  enjoyment  for  enjoyment's 
sake.  No  £food  man  (if  complete)  will  discourage  luxury  and 
comfort  and  the  excitements  of  innocent  pleasure,  where  proper. 
Those  who  shut  out  the  gratifications  of  sense,  I  have  heard  it 
said,  and  believe  it,  are  apt  to  **  take  it  out*'  in  temper*  But  I 
know  of  very  few  transactions  in  which  example  is  more  fatally 
and  painfully  cogent  than  such  as  these,  and  therefore  I  would 
have  all  people,  while  they  are  in  their  sound  minds,  underanged 
by  immediate  affliction,  attempt  to  separate  what  is  accidental 
from  what  is  essential, — to  distinguish  affection  from  ostentation, 
and  the  fear  of  their  neighbours  from  the  indulgence  of  every 
dearest  and  tenderest  human  feeling. 

Old-faahioned  people,  observing  the  increasing  simplicity  of  our 
manners,  make  a  very  honest  and  very  common  mistake,  but 
which  has  much  solace  for  themselves  included  therein.  They 
complain  that  love  is  wearing  out  of  the  world :  have  a  sort  of 
delicately-self- tormenting  pleasure  in  imagining  that  ''no  one  will 
mourn  them  as  they  mourned  their  departed  friends,  when  they 
were  young  ;**  and  to  make  up  for  this  shortcoming,  keep  up  a  sort 
of  perpetual  keen,  of  which  their  own  undervalued  virtue  is  the 
theme.  What  a  strange  selfish  error,  what  a  wilful  determi- 
nation to  misinterpret  love  in  its  highest  form — self-sacrifice ! 
I  have  watched  households  where  the  loss  of  one  of  the  family  put 
the  rest  under  the  tyranny  of  a  gloom  maintained  for  an  extrava- 
gant period,  the  escape  from  which  must  be  a  hypocrisy, — of  all 
hypocrisies  the  most  detestable ;  where  a  cheerful  word  or  allusion 
to  aught  save  the  hearse  and  the  vault  and  the  agonising  last 
sufferings  of  one  "well  out  of  pain,"  were  sternly  checked  as 
wicked  levity — ^until  the  appointed  time  had  passed  when  black 
might  shade  into  gray,  and  gray  put  on  **  a  little  colour"  in  its 
ribands — and  this  from  a  sincere  idea  that  only  by  such  regula- 
tion-distress were  God's  dispensations  duly  honoured !  I  have 
seen  cases  of  spectre  done,  where  a  stern  widow  or  a  weeping 
sister  has  destroyed  (the  word  is  not  too  strong)  a  whole  living 
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family  of  relatives ;  the  instances  principally  among  women ; 
for  men  mtut  go  out  into  the  field,  or  to  sea,  as  Saunders  Muckle- 
backit  put  it,  "though  their  hearts  are  beating  like  paving 
hammers,"  while  they  may  dress  the  bier  at  home,  and  sit  beside 
it  uninterrupted.  How  was  it  with  the  dead  ?  Coukl  the  most 
imaginative  mourn  him,  if  he  had  not  cared  for  the  hi^piness  of 
others  besides  himself  ?  Who  loves  him  the  most  then,-*he  who 
shall  press  with  the  weight  of  his  sorrows  up<m  the  living,  or  he  who 
shall  try  to  walk  in  his  steps,  and  without  undue  violence  to  nature 
endeavour  to  avoid  those  stem  and  severe  outward  manifestations 
which  become  the  hardest  of  cruelty  in  disposition  as  appeal 
against  them  is  impossible  ?  I  am  not,  like  a  benevdent  and 
venerable  friend  of  mine,  for  a  pattern-regulation  of  distress ; 
but  as  little  on  the  side  of  display  as  of  suppression :  and  display 
(let  those  who  will,  think  me  an  old  brute  for  saying  so)  was  the 
old-fashioned  mode !  belonging  to  days  when  there  was  in  ev^y- 
thing — as  compared  with  the  present  time — ^more  of  tyranny  and 
less  of  consideration.  Better  or  worse  it  is  hardly  my  business  to 
decide  : — merely  to  put  forth  the  plain  trudi,  that  the  Heroism  of 
the  Strong  Hand  has  given  way  to  the  Heroism  of  tiie  Strong 
Mind — but  that  neither  in  point  of  manifestation  attests  the 
reality  or  the  non-existence  of  warm  genuine  feeling. 
.  Well,  I  may,  some  day  or  other,  especially  if  Miss  Martha  Le 
Grand  does  not  frequent  our  house  less,  give  you  a  chapter  on  what 
a  quaint  old  friend  of  mine  used  to  call  the  '^  Oh  !"  and  "  Ah  V^ 
people  :  but  what  I  meant  for  the  present  to  illustrate  is  this, — 
that  it  belonged  to  the  period  when  sorrow  was  the  most  rigid  In. 
its  observances  of  precise  time  and  outward  show,  to  be  the  most 
elaborate  in  all  the  sad  ceremonials,  from  the  sight  and  the  sound  of 
which  we  try  now-a-days  increasingly  to  escape.  An  old-fashioned 
English  house  was  turned  as  much  upside  down,  very  neariy,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  burial  as  it  is  now,  that  dancers  go  Ao^supper<» 
less  to  their  pillows  on  the  occasion  of  a  ball.  Beds  were  not 
taken  down,  it  is  true :  but  they  were  set  up  for  far-away  kin^ 
"who  would  be  affronted  if  they  were  left  out."  Aram  was 
whipped  for  the  inconsolable  trifles  cooked  for  broken  hearts,-— and' 
partridge  pies  made  very  rich  for  critical  relations  who  could  not* 
dine  off  a  joint.  Oppressive  as  this  seems  to  us,  I  appeal  to  all. 
old-fashioned  housekeepers  whether  it  is  not  a  true  picture.  I' 
remember  a  kind-hearted  creature  as  ever  went  to  Heaven,  who 
had  been  renowned  all  her  life  for  her  princely  hospitality  and  her 
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capital  table  :  who,  when  dying  at  a  very  advanced  age — haviRg 
made  her  will  Mid  taken  leave  of  every  one — ^found  a  little  rem- 
nant of  her  poor  life  and  breath  yet  remained.  The  dear  gracious 
wcHnan  signed  to  her  attendant,  bade  her  take  pencil  and  paper, 
and  write  down  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  coming  funeral  dinner  ! 
The  mourner  struggled  with  her  tears  and  obeyed :  course  after 
course  was  arranged — energy  still  lingering.  At  length  all  was 
done,  down  to  the  biscuits  of  the  dessert — and  the  good  lady  sub- 
i^ed  into  her  fwmer  state  of  quiet  waiting,  as  of  one  who  was 
patient  because  she  knew  the  gate  was  being  unlocked.  A  pause, 
and  then  another  sign  to  call  the  watcher's  attention :  **  And  take 
eare,"  added  the  expiring  woman,  by  way  of  codicil,  **  that  the 

knives  be  sharp  this  time,  for  — will  sit  at  the  bottom  of 

ihe  table,  and  he  is  an  awkward  carver.*' 

Now,  Heaven  forbid  I  should  say  a  woi^d  in  disparagement  of 
any  one  «  whims  !  They  are,  with  many,  the  only  individualities 
they  possess,  and  they  make  a  very  amusing  figure  in  history. 
Lady  Penrhyn  would  have  been  long  ago  forgotten,  but  for  her 
legacies  to  her  dogs,  eats,  owls,  and  what-not.  *'  Princess  Buck- 
ingham,"  too ! — ^who  would  care  much  about  her,  but  for  the  vow 
she  exacted,  when  exp^ing,  from  her  ladies-in- waiting,  (reported 
or  invented  by  Walpole,)  that  they  would  not  sit  down  in  the  room 
with  her  corpse ! — and  for  her  ridiculous  death-squabble,  with  the 
brave  virago.  Queen  Anne's  Mistress  Freeman  ?  She  sent,  when 
in  extremist  to  borrow  the  triumphal  car  which  had  carried  home 
the  dust  of  the  Hero  of  Blenheim.  Duchess  Sarah  replied,  that 
t^e  carriage  which  had  been  thus  honoured,  should  never  be  used- 
by  any  other  person — ^^^Mecaner,^*  I  even  think,  was  her  epithet. 
Whereunto  the  Princess  answered,  that  she  had  spoken  to  an 
underti^er,  and  could  have  a  handsomer  for  twenty  pounds  !-— 
Yes  :  long  live  whims  !  will  every  one  say  who  does  not  wish  to 
see  human  creatm'es  become  like  a  row  of  pins  stuck  on  a  paper. 
Stop  short  at  some  point,  however,  they  must.  A  suttee,  for 
instance,  is  a  thing  the  very  bare  idea  of  which  throws  English 
wives  into  red-hot  passions  ;  and  the  executors  of  Radama,  King 
of  Madagascar — ^who  besides  burying  an  island's  worth  of  treasure 
with  their  king,  sacriiced  one  thousand  human  lives  to  make  his 
obsequies  gorgeous — ^went,  I  take  it,  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  mag- 
nificence.    Yet  the  animus  of  these  sacrifices,  and  of  Mrs. 's 

funeral  dinner,  if  looked  into,  will  be  proved  to  be  the  same  :  not 
so  much  honour  to  the  deceased,  as  keeping  up  ;die  survivors' 
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character  among  neighbours.  See,  <hi1j,  to  what  this  may  lead — 
taking  Ireland  as  our  nearest  extreme  example.  The  Edg^vKNrths, 
and  Morgans,  and  Banims  have  told  us,  again  cmd  again,  of  half- 
ruined  families,  whole  ruined  by  their  insane  re6<dution,  to  ** '  wi^" 
the  dead  genteelly  or  the  0 'Flanagans  would  never  let  'em  hear 
the  last  of  it"  Did  no  one  of  us  ever  know  suoh  a  thmg  as  a 
bankrupt's  widow,  compelled  by  her  terror  of  the  Mistiness  Grundys* 
who  have  a  particular  affection  for  all  dismal  s^enmities, — ta 
spend  her  last  fifty  pounds  in  handsome  mourning  ?  The  very 
touchiness  of  peopie,  whom  it  was  not  long  ago  thoi^ghi  necessary 
to  humour  at  these  sad  times,  is  good  proof  that  the  festivals  we 
are  examining  had  much  of  the  world's  wisdom  (or  foUy)  in  them. 
To  feel  aggrieved  at  being  overlooked  in  a  moment  of  dismay  and 
confusion  and  weariness  of  spirit  1  To  take  umbrage  at  being 
only  **  provoked  "  to  dine,  whereas  Cousin  Rich  was  pressed  to 
stay  all  night  I — Can  one  conceive  greediness  more  disgusting-* 
exaction  in  a  form  less  sufferable  ?  Oh!  let  the  old*fasluoiied  peo- 
ple who  bewail  the  retrenchm^it  of  outward  show  <m  these  oeca^ 
sions,  be  made  to  unpack  their  budgets  of  experience  ;--and  you 
shall  hear  of  bent  brows  and  back-biting  words,  enough, to  answer, 
methinks,  for  ever,  their  protest  in  favour  of  the  c^:vimonialfl  d 
sorrow : — to  stop  their  serenade  that  Love  is  dying  out  of  the 
land,  because  it  is  not  perpetually  bonrowing  the  trumpet  of  selfish* 
ness  to  proclaim  itself  withal. 

Let  us  consider,  too,  upon  whom  it  is  that  fashion  presses  the 
most  heavily.  The  rich  are  assuredly  not  to  be  pitied,  if  having 
made  their  own  laws,  they  find  them  at  times  nuMre  oppressive 
than  easy.  **  Pride'of  order  "  will  support  them  under  the  oppree- 
sion.  They  have  borne  the  wearing  of  powd^  like  martyrs  ; 
think  of  what  they  suffer,  even  to-day,  in  ike  matter  of  i^parel, 
Ihough  a  trifle,  compared  with  what  human  creatures  endui^  in 
the  buckram  days  of  old.  From  time  immemorial  they  have 
helped  to  prop  up  and  maintain  a  statcliness  of  court  ceremonials 
which  an  hour  of  agreement  among  themselves  must,  at  any 
epodi,  have  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  antiquated  trumpery ;  since 
kings  would  find  sitting  on  their  thrones  in  empty  presence^iham* 
bers  weary  work,  and  might  end  in  walking  about  their  capitals^ 
enjoying  God's  blessed  air,  like  meaner  beings,  were  once  their 
tails  to  drop  off!  But  the  less  rich  :  how  fares  it  with  their  inde- 
pendence ?  Don't  pretend  that  they,  of  all  people,  can  affcHrd  to 
set  the  example  of  pleasing  themselves.     The  wisdom  of  dd,  of 
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young,  and  midille'^ged  is  against  jou.  The  dignity  of  confess- 
ing narrofF  fortunes  by  abstinence  from  inconvenient  and  costly 
iwagesy  which  are  supposed  to  testify  affection,  is  not  to  be  main- 
tained without  a  rare  effort  of  moral  courage  ;  and  in  many  cases, 
danger;  It  may  cost  Mr.  Ironmonger  dear  to  bury  his  father  more 
shabbify'than  Mrs.  Mercer  buried  her  great  aunt :  and  if  MhB 
Smith  ^laU  start  on  her  career  of  married  woman  from  a  more 
modeai-  breakfast-table  than  Miss  Potter  left, — think  only  of  the 
heads  wagging  and  the  tongues  bitter  ;  in  ike  doleful  prognosti- 
cation  of  wluiph  Mrs.  Smith  the  mother  will  be  the  object  1 
When  Ererard  Le  Grand  died — a  good-for-nothing  old  beau,  whose 
departure  was  universally  felt  to  be  a  truly  acceptisible  riddance, — 
his  foolish  sisters  pinched  themselves  for  a  year,  I  have  reason  to 
know,  thai  ''no  one  might  say  a  descendant  of  old  Sir  Eoger  Le 
Grand's  was  put  into  his  grave  like  a  comm<m  shopke^er  !  '* — 
though  relieved,  every  one  of  them,  by  being  set  free  froem  ona 
feebler^and  more  sdfish  than  themselves,  and  who  asserted  a 
man's  right  (glorious  privilege  !)  to  drain  and  prey  upon  the 
females  of  his  family ! — so  that  ostentation  at  set  times  may  not 
be  quite  the  innocent  parade  of  one  fiow^  the  more  :  or  anoth^ 
hand'sbreadth  of  miniver,  which,  to  some,  it  seems.  Let  alcme 
its  cruel  repugnance  to  sick  and  sore  hearts, — ^it  exercises  a 
tyranny  as  cruel  over  those  who  dare  not  speak  out — it  bus  the^ 
thraldom  of  a  Tiberius  for  the  weakly-principled,  who  fancy 
l^eir  affections  will  be  measured  by  their  outward  mani&sta** 
tkms! 

Trying  matters  thus,  by  their  results,  I  cannot  think  myself  a 
heart  of  fftnt,  or  a  bad  citizen,  for  pressing  on  every  one  the 
eneouragement  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  these,  if  in  no  other  ordi- 
nances c^  our  existence.  I  speak  for  the  timid — for  the  backward 
in  self-assertion — ^for  those  of  narrow  fortunes,  or  who  ure  enmeshed 
by  ihom  smdH  difl^ulties  aiul  discords  in  their  family  relations  so 
imposmble  to  plead,  but  so  powerful  in  binding  and  in  loosing. 
Shall  I  be  understood  if  I  say,  that  there  is  a  touch  of  the  Funeral 
in  every  set  feast  ? — destroying  the  apology  of  those  who  would 
brighten  life  by  this  expedient,  and  tell  us  {what  we  knew  before) 
ikAi  **it  is  a  poor  heart  which  never  rejoices.'*  Shall  I  be  called 
**over  exquiate"  if  I  assert,  that  the  keeping  of  anniversaries  is  a 
sad,  daborate  business  in  ninety^nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  One 
empty  chair  may  spoil  the  blithest ;  and  who  has  not-  felt  how 
lugubrious  is  the  necessity  of  being  confidential  or  merry,  because 
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it  has  been  long  decreed  that  such  or  such  a  day  shall  be  ''  a 
gaud  J  day?"  As  for  weddings,  Charles  Lamb  has  spoken  for 
me  on  that  chapter.  The  marriage  of  a  very  young  girl, — ^who 
can  be  naturally  gay  on  such  an  occasion  ?  The  Father  :  anxious 
that  all  the  glitter  may  be  pure  gold  ?  The  Mother :  thinking 
how  much  she  has  struggled  with  since  her  bridal  veil  was  put 
on,  even  if  she  have  married  a — (modesty  forbids  my  filling  the 
blank).  The  sister — ^who  was  her  chamber  companion,  her  con* 
fidante  in  the  garden  walk, — her  other  voice  in  the  duet,  her 
partaker  in  all  manner  of  little  childish  pleasures  pr  plans,  that 
the  old  may  not  frotim  upon,  but  can  hardly  care  about  ?  No 
one,  I  verily  believe,  save  the  boy-groom  man,  proud  of  his 
favour,  enchanted  at  the  beauty  of  his  blue  coat,  and  either  im- 
pudently or  awkwardly  triumphant  in  the  privilege  of  saluting  the 
Bride* s-maids  !  The  only  really  merry  wedding  I  can  fancy,  is 
when  Fifty-Five  marries  Forty :  and  there  the  mirth  arises  in 
fact  from  what  is  the  summum  honum  of  human  felicity — the  un* 
hoped  for  arrival  of  the  Blessing ! 

Let  us  take  heed,  then,  to  put  despotism  from  us,  while  order- 
ing our  own  pleasures,  or  commenting  on  those  of  others.  We 
shall  not  have  an  easy  life,  I  am  aware,  for  saying  **  live  and  let 
live,"  and  for  doing  accordiugly.  Quite  the  reverse.  The  angry 
will  call  us  cold,  and  the  bigotted  latitudinarian  ; — the  shallow 
will  complain  that  we  skim  upon  the  surface — ^the  one-eyed  that 
we  are  blind  : — and  we  walk  on  a  very  narrow  path.  There  is  a 
jargon  about  "  simplicity,"  which  is  merely  the  language  of  an 
absolutism  worse  than  that  we  are  condemning  —  insomuch  as  it 
has  **  nothing  to  show  for  it."  Better  anything  almost,  than 
thb  cant.  Ease  in  the  conduct  of  our  daily  life,  is  not  to  be 
insured  by  our  echoing  the  (cctt-and-dog)  mas  of  thpse  who  are 
poor  in  tastes,  and  limited  in  their  capacities,  and  who,  therefore, 
assume  their  barrenness  to  be  the  condition  of  Eden  as  it  came 
from  the  hand  of  its  Maker  !  My  neighbour,  Mr.  Scald,  is  per- 
petually girding  at  the  gay  waistcoats  of  Mr.  Fightington,  which  I 
mentioned  when  discussing  my  Mrs.  Bell's  and  the  Fosfs  notions 
of  a  New  Clothing  Bill :  but  Mr.  Scald  forgets  to  let  us  know  how 
often  he  has  given  half  a  guinea  for  a  mackerel  he  meant  to  eat 
by  himself:  while  I,  who  think  both  very  extravagant,  should  not 
like  over  much  to  be  questioned  as  to  the  money  I  have  "  thrown 
away"  (Mrs.  Bell  insists  on  the  word)  on  coins  and  curiosities  ; 
which  would  neither  clothe  the  one  nor  feed  the  other  ;  and 
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which,   I  have  at  times  a  heart-sinking  sense,   are,  after  all, 
rubbish  to  one  who  has  no  museum. 

But  it  cannot  be  rated  as  either  uncharitable'  or  tyrannical  to 
point  out  the  wisdom  of  free-will  at  precisely  those  times  and 
junctures  when  the  world  is  least  disposed  to  allow  it.  While  we 
endeavour  to  distinguish  between  the  signs  of  real  feeling,  and 
the  shows  which  are  a  relic  of  the  by-gone  times  of  savagecy,  peace 
to  their  ashes  !  And  if  it  can  be  proved  that  Feasts,  as  formerly 
understood  on  the  transaction  of  some  important  change  in  our 
lives,  are  really  heartily  relished  by  few  save  the  interested  and 
the  uninterested :  the  Lazarillos — the  Mrs.  Gamps,  and  the  Pique- 
Assiettes,  who  prowl  about  good  (and  bad)  men's  houses,  whereso- 
ever the  sound  of  mourning  and  the  smell  of  cookery  break  out — 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  and  more  individual  ways  of  showing 
affection  and  geniality  may  be  studied  : — that  Regret  may  not  be 
gauged  by  the  depth  of  the  barrel  of  beer  broached  for  mutes  to 
swill  —  that  Sorrow  may  not  be  exclusively  presumed  to  sit  upon 
'*  broad  hems'*  —  neither  that  they  who  d6  their  best  to  go  on 
their  way  resignedly — 0  not  unmindful,  because  silent ! — ^may  be 
sentenced  to  transportation  to  some  penal  colony  where  every  vice 
flourishes,  and  neither  humanity  nor  virtue  exists — by  the  Sob- 
bers,  and  the  Blowers  of  Noses,  because  theirs  was  the  fashion  of 
the  ancients  ! — If  I  write  lightly  on  this  matter,  it  is  because  I 
feel  deeply.  Truth  may  sometimes  fly  a  long  way  on  a  feather, 
whereas,  if  graven  on  lead,  it  may  drop  like  a  dump  at  the  Pro- 
phet's foot,  to  be  buried  in  the  earth  or  picked  up  as  a  treasure, 
as  may  be. 
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I  HAD  a  vision  in  the  years  gone  by — 

A  vision  of  a  vast  sepulchral  hall, 

Reared  on  gigantic  columns,  black  and  grim, 

And  lit  with  torches  of  undying  flame. 

Around  the  walls  stood  pedestals,  whereon 

Were  statues,  numberless,  the  marble  shapes 

Of  warriors,  dauntless  chieftains,  stalwart  knights, 

That  in  the  stormy  battle  days  of  old 

Had  won  their  right  to  that  proud  eminence, 

And  stood  there  crown'd.    Majestic  shapes,  in  sooth, 
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StroDg-limbed,  stern- visaged,  and  with  life-like  eyes, 

That  seem'd  for  ever  glaring  at  gaunt  Death 

With  a  fierce  mockery ; — all  mighty  men, 

Men  of  renown  were  they,  foremost  in  fight, 

Whose  names  were  hlazon'd  in  the  scrolls  of  fame, 

For  the  world's  worship.    In  their  hands  they  held 

Great  swords,  or  keen-edged  axes,  and  each  foot 

Was  planted  firmly  on  its  granite  base 

With  an  immutable  will,  as  who  should  say, 

'*  We  take  our  stand  here  till  the  etomal  years 

Bring  us  renewal  of  our  glorious  prime  ! " 

Above  them  hung  old  banners,  that  had  waved 

On  many  a  stricken  field,  and  with  brief  pause, 

A  trumpet  blast  reverberate,  awoke 

The  hollow  echoes  of  the  vaulted  aisles, 

With  its  victorious  clangour ; — whereupon  jj 

Those  banners  rustled,  waving  to  and  fro 

As  in  the  rush  of  battle,  and  a  strange 

And  ghostly  murmur  seemed  to  thrill  around. 

As  if  the  marble  lips  of  those  dead  men 

Were  striving  to  give  utterance  anew 

To  their  old  w^r-cries.    And  whenever  thus 

The  trumpet  sounded,  then  methought  I  saw 

The  spaces  of  the  hall  on  a  sudden  filled 

With  a  dense  multitude,  all  kneeling  low. 

All  pouring  forth  the  tide  of  their  hearts*  love 

And  reverential  homage  at  the  feet 

Of  those  crowned  knights  of  war. 

Musing,  I  gazed, 
Compassed  with  saddest  phantasies  of  thought. 
Till  slowly  waned  the  vision  from  mjr  sight. 
Chased  by  the  dawn,  and  to  my  waking  ear. 
With  the  first  matin-song  of  happy  birds. 
Came  rumours  of  great  battles,  won  afar, 
Harvests  of  slaughter,  gamer'd  in  by  Death, 
And  honours,  by  a  world's  acclaim  bestow'd 
On  our  victorious  generals. 

Time  rolled  on, 
And  once  again,  in  dream,  I  seem'd  to  stand 
Within  the  portals  of  that  hall  of  Fame. 
Lo  !  change  was  busy  there — change — ay  the  grand 
Calm  fixedness  that  reigned  supreme  before 
Had  vanished  wholly ;  in  its  place  was  seen, 
Working  its  pitiless  ravage,  fell  Decay. 
Still  burnt  the  torches,  though  with  failing  ^res — 
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Still  on  their  pedestals  were  ranged  the  shapes, 
The  effigies  of  those  stem  men  of  old. 
But  all  the  jewels  in  their  crowns  were  dim, 
And  from  the  drooping  brows  of  some  the  crowns 
Themselves  had  fallen ;  phantom-like  they  looked, 
An  unsubstantial,  ghastly,  wan  array, 
Impalpable,  unreal — ^their  glowing  eyes 
Chrown  meaningless  and  void,  their  stately  bulk 
Shrunken  and  shadowy — all  their  grandeur  gone. 
All  their  proud  bearing — scarce  their  meagre  hands 
Could  clutch  the  deadly  symbols  of  their  sway. 
Their  rusted  swords  and  axes — ^tottering. 
As  if  overmastered  by  a  fate  sublime. 
They  stood  in  act  to  fall ; — and  when  the  trump 
Broke  the  drear  silence,  not  as  erst  it  did. 
In  notes  of  exultation  loud  and  long. 
But  with  a  feeble  melancholy  moan. 
It  woke  no  recognition,  and  so  died 
Into  a  silence  drearier  than  before. 
Wide  open  stood  the  portals,  but  in  vain- 
No  throng  of  worshippers  sought  entrance  there, 
No  knees  were  bent,  no  vows  were  paid :  pale  Death, 
And  Desolation,  and  Decay  alone 
Stalk'd  like  avengers  through  the  lone  dim  aisles. 
So  pass'd  the  hours,  till  one  by  one  the  flames 
Of  the  wasted  torches  flicker'd  and  went  out. 
And  pitchy  darkness  hover'd  over  alL 
Then  suddenly,  a  mighty  thunder  peal 
Shook  the  huge  fabric — the  tall  columns  rocked. 
The  solid  basements  trembled,  and  in  the  midst, 
What  time  the  trumpet  breathed  its  final  blast, 
A  wail  of  lamentation  and  despair,— 
Most  like  the  cry  of  a  lost  spirit's  woe, — 
Down,  headlong  from  their  granite  pedestals 
Fell  those  false  idols,  while  amid  the  din, 
Methought  I  heard  a  solemn  voice  proclaim. 
The  voice  as  of  an  angel,  clear  and  strong,— 
"  These  shedders  of  men* s  bloody  for  evermore 
Their  glory  hath  departed: — God  hath  said. 
Even  God,  the  Lord  Omnipotent,  hath  said, 
There  shall  be  no  more  war  /  " 

Oh  blessed  dream! 
I  look  through  the  long  vista  of  the  years— 
I  see  the  forms  of  the  meek  men  of  peace, 
The  men  with  thoughtful  eyes,  and  broad  calm  brows. 
That  in  their  patient  lowliness  of  heart 
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Have  been  up-lifted  to  the  seats  of  power, 

And  from  that  eminence  have  scattered  down 

New  light  and  wider  blessings  on  mankind. 

I  see  them  wear  the  crowns  of  the  world's  lore, 

Itji^amest  homage,  its  endurinff  faith — 

Wear  them,  not  darkly  in  sepnlchral  halls, 

But  in  the  open  sunshine,  'neath  the  smile 

Of  the  sweet  heaven.     I  look  abroad  and  scan 

The  rich  plains  of  the  populous  earth,  its  vales, 

Its  mighty  cities ;  o'er  the  seas  I  look. 

Lit  up  with  white  sails  of  the  merchant  ships. 

And  m  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  fair  world, 

I  see  no  lingering  token  of  the  reign 

Of  the  destroyer,  War.    But  to  my  ear 

Instead,  the  burden  of  a  solemn  hymn 

Steals,  floatiugupward  from  the  souls  of  men. 

Upward  and  onward  still,  from  star  to  star. 

Through  all  the  spaces  of  the  Universe, 

"  There  shall  he  no  more  war  I  *' — Oh !  blessed  dream ! 

T.   WXSTWOOD. 
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No.  II. 

THE   HIGHLAND   AND   THE    LOWLAND    SHEEP   WHO   WENT   TO   WAR   AT 

THE   PERSUASION   OF   WOLVES. 

In  a  country  not  so  remote  that  it  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
moral  of  our  fable  there  had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  a 
feud  between  its  Highland  and  its  Lowland  races  of  sheep,  which 
came  to  a  collision  whenever  and  wherever  they  met  on  the 
borders  of  their  feeding-grounds,  which  neither  their  respective 
shepherds,  nor  their  irrespective  dogs,  could  prevent,  appease,  or 
put  down,  when  once  their  bloods  were  up.  It  was  shocking  to 
mutton-eating  men  to  hear  of  this  perpetual  petty  warfare,  and 
the  rumours  of  a  general  rising  of  both  of  these  belligerent 
parties,  to  bring  their  quarrel  to  a  general  battle,  and  abide  the 
issue  ;  but  this  their  lords  and  masters  would  not  hear  of  for  a 
moment,  and  contrived  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  the  rival 
clans  apart,  driving  them  to  higher  grounds  on  the  one  side,  and 
lower  grounds  on  the  other,  so  as  to  leave  a  good  broad  neutral 
line  of  land  between.     The  main  bodies  of  both  armies  being 
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thus  kept  encamped  at  such  respeclful  distances,  the  war  between 
them  was,  for  a  loott  time,  little  more  than  an  affair  of  outposts, 
a  picking  out  of  pickets^  and  serving  them  out,  as  we  Bsjj,  or 
driving  them  in,  as  men-military  express  it.  The  neutral  ground 
was  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  pretty  well  covered  with  forests 
of  pine  and  ash  and  larch,  and  such  like  woods,  and  was  in 
the  joint  occupation  of  eagles  of  large  growth,  and  daring, 
audaciously  daring  characters, — ^now  lifting  a  lamb,  and,  when 
lamb  was  out  of  season,  a  young  shepherd  in  his  swaddling 
clouts ;  and  of  a  pack  of  wolves,  gaunt,  bony,  and  grim,  whose 
reputations  were  just  as  bad  as  the  eagles',  and  both  would  hang 
them  in  any  court  in  Christendom.  A  nice  neutral  country  this 
for  strong-headed,  wrong-headed,  and  stupid  sheep  to  straggle 
through,  when  their  bloods  were  up,  to  have  a  brush  with  the 
enemy  ;  and  a  nice  set  of  neutral,  indifferent  spectators  these 
wolves  and  eagles  were  truly,  to  stand  by,  and  see  fair  play  when 
Greek  met  Greek,  and  came  the  tug  of  war ! 

The  cause  of  quarrel  was  about  as  good  as  these  causes  are 
even  among  wiser  creatures.     Bom  and  bred  in  one  common 
country,  it  was  a  war  of  castes,  or  clans  :  a  feud — a  difference 
about  blood,  which  was  the  purest ;  and  an  intolerance  to  hatred 
of  each  other's  religion,  though  their  faith  was  in  essentials  the 
same,  and  their  modes  of  worship  not  greatly  at  variance.     Blood 
— ^bad  blood — ^ill  blood — and  that  that  thought  itself  the  purest, 
really  the  foulest  and  blackest — was  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  this 
desire  to  destroy  each  other.     The  Highland  sheep  despised  the 
Lowland  sheep  as  an  inferior  race — as  sleek,  well-fed,  fine-woolled, 
slavish,  cowardly,  and  shut  up  in  folds  and  pastures  fat  and  warm  ; 
and  not  wiry,  sinewy,  shaggy,  courageous,  strong,  free,  and  wan- 
dering at  their  own  wild  will  over  mountains  and  exposed  moors 
and  rock-strewn  valleys,  as  hardy  as  the  heather  they  roved  among. 
Their  animosity  originated  partly  in  a  religious  prejudice.     In  the 
ear  of  a  Highlander  it  was  horrible,  and  like  blasphemy,  to  mark 
the  drawling  nasal  Bad  (long)  of  these  Lowlanders,  which  they 
pronounced  Bad  (short  and  crisp  as  their  scant  herbage),  and 
believed  to  be  orthodoxical,  and  the  other  accent  to  be  irreverent, 
indecent,    heterodoxical,  and  a   scandalous   departure   from  the 
simplicity  of  the  natural  piety  of  sheep.     They  would  not  have 
minded  it  so  much  if  they  had  kept  their  heterodoxy  to  them- 
selves ;  but  when  they  forwarded  a  set  of  sleek,  meek  fellows,  in 
wool  as  white  as  snow,  and  combed  very  straight,  as  missionaries 
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to  ^e  heathenfi  in  the  Highlands,  who  dared  io  call  their  hills, 
whioh  get  the  first  and  lairt  of  tiie  sun  when  .the  mists  will  allow 
them*  a  dark  imd  henighted  ntighbourhood,  and  presumed  to 
preach  against  idolatrous  bending  of  the  knee  to  stodL  and  stone, 
— ^flesh  and  blood — ^at  any  rate,  Highland  flesh.and  blood-^could 
not  bear  it,  would  -not  bear  it.  Besides,  thou^  ^mer  in  number, 
thej  were  -their  masters  for  strength  and  courage,  and  thej  knew 
it ;  and  so  did  the  Lowlanders,  who  avoided  th<mLas-much  as  they 
o^d,  as  soon  as  they  saw  their  missionaries  sent  back  with  broken 
heads  and  horns, 

"  And  kept  the  even  tenoar  of  their  way  " 

to  themselTes.  But  sometimes  the  young  bloods  of  the  re^>ectiye 
races,  in  their  border  wanderings,  feU  in  with  one  another,  and  fell 
out  as  soon  as  they  met,  Bdd  (short)  and  Bad  (long),  the  old  sign 
and  countersign,  soon  setting  them  by  tiie  ears.       ?^'  ^r^^ma 

It  was  early  in  the  day  after  one  of  these  ifooUsh  encounters, 
when 

^<  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  ^pii^  on  the  ground/' 

the  Highlanders  haying  the  best  of  the  battle  as  usu^,  while  the 
Wolves  stood  looking  on,  and  not  interfering,  that  the  mountain- 
eers were  astonished  to  see  three  venerable  Wolves,  silvery  white 
wi<^  age,  emerge  from  the  forest,  and  wend  their  way  very 
deliberately,  and  somewhat  infirmly,  into  their  camp  among  *the 
hilk.  They  eouM  hardly  believe  their  eyes  that  they  were 
Wolves,  and  thought  ihey  must  be  the  ghosts  of  eld  shepherds' 
dogs,  who  could  not  rest  in  their  graves  for 

"  The  foul  deeds  done  in  th^  days  of  nature,'' 

the  sins  they  had  committed  in  their  hot  youth  in  sheep-bitino*. 
But  then  again  they  loomed  too  large  for  the  ghosts  of  departSl 
tykes.  This,  however,  might  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  morning 
mist,  made  to  frighten  them,  as  superstitiously  incflined.  But  as 
these  venerable  strangers  came  nearer  and  near^,  they  saw^hey 
were  no  ghosts  of  dogs,  but  veritable  Wolves  in  the  flesh.  They 
^d  not  fear  them  much,  for  they  looked  too  old  for  mischief ;  but 
safe  bind  safe  find :  it  was  as  well  to  have  a  car6  of  them  :  for  it 
IS  your  old  grinders  that  love  to  indulge  in  your  young  meats,  as 
tenderest  and  most  toothsome.  The  pack  of  which  they  were  the 
reverend  representatives  was  now  so  few  in  number,  and  had 
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met  with  such  rough  I'eeeptions  ftom  rams,  shepherds,  itnd  dogs, 
that  they  had  learned  to  i^p  themselves  a  good  deal  to  themselyes, 
much  more  than  they  had  heen  wont  to  do  ;  hut  experience  does 
make  a  few  fools,  here  and  there,  the  wiser  for  their  edneotion. 
As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  these  Nestdrs  of  Komansland  were 
Tory  wolves,  there  was  a  mustering  a&d  marshalling  of  the  High- 
landers, smd  every-  care  taken  to  keep  the  Weak  to  the  wall .;  and 
while  the  sturdy  fathers  of  the  flock — six  in  numher,  but  tweWe  in 
prowess — ^and  their  sons — nine  fine  young  fellows,  in  the  flash  of 
their  second  summer — advanced  to  the  front,  the  ewes  formed 
a  hollow  triangle  in  die  rear,  with  their  little  ones  in  the  midst* — 
This  admirable  manoeuvre  was  made  so  rapidly,  and  with  s^jh 
precision,  that  Field-marshal  the  Buke  of  Limbs,  (as  the  she^erds 
called  him,  he  looked  so  like  a  ram  on  stilts,)  who  directed  it, 
expressed  his  approbation  afterwards  in  a  fthort  general  order. 
Where>  in  what  sehool,  do  birds  and  beasts  learn  their  taotiee  of 
flight  and  self-defence,  and  who  is  their  teacher  ? — His  name  is 
Wonderful ! 

As  the  ancient  enemies  to  their  race  eame  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  stood  at  last  face  to  face — silly  'Sheep  to  wily  Wolf — not 
farther  apart  than  a  wolf  might  leap  easily,  and  a  lamb  get  over 
at  two  bounds,  there  was  a  dead,  dread  silence,  (like  the  hu^  of  the 
English  line  of  battle  in  the  presence  of  the  French,  which  is  so 
shocking  to  that  susceptible  people,)  unbrok^i  even  by  the  pretty 
bleating  of  a  yeanling  lamb  in  its  playfulness.  K  a  drop  of  dew 
had  fallen  it  would  have  been  heard,  the  silence  was  so  intense. 
The  Highland  lads  were  cool  enough  to  observe  that,  though  old, 
these  venerable  visitors  had  lost  none  of  their  teeth,  and  but  little 
of  that  gloating  gkre  of  the  eyes  which  makes  their  gaze  so  terrible 
to  the  timid.  Though  modest,  moderate,  and  amiable — for  wolves 
— ^there  was  a  oertcdn  something  now  not  preposseesing  in  their 
looks.  The  opening  lines  of  the  peem  led  you  to  think  you  should 
not  like  the  rest.  Sheep  are  not  great  Lavaters  in  their  way,  but 
they  were  wise  enough  to  know  that  these  Wolves  looked  bland, 
but  not  benign — shy,  but  not  sheepishly  «hy— *calm,  but  not  easy — 
£iendly,  but  not  to  be  trusted  farther  than  a  strong  man  can  move 
a  hill  at  once.  They  hung  their  heads  a  litUe  dowa — a  sign  of 
slyness,  though  it  might  be  a  sign  only  of  old  age,  a  weakening  spine, 
and  musing  habits  of  mind.  They  glanced,  too,  not  boldly,  but 
furtively,  at  the  front  rai^  of  rams,  isteady  in  ^^xr  stvffligth.  In 
short,  to  any  other  than  these  singer  savages,  without  guUe  them- 
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gelves,  and  not  suspecting  it  therefore  where  it  is,  they  looked 
the  very  picture  of  three  sad  old  scoundrels  with  wicked  designs 
in   their  heads  ;   and  too  well-spoken  and  civil  hy   half — ^for 

Wolves ! 

The  most  dignified  of  the  three,  as  a  sign  of  amity,  and  to  show 
that  he  contemplated  no  violence,  none  of  the  old  leaping  and 
tearing  in  the  fold,  laid  himself  down  on  the  grass,  quite  at  his 
ease,  his  companions  doing  likewise,  and  preserving  this  attitude 
of  graceful  repose,  when  their  superior,  slowly  rising,  advanced  a 
little  in  front  of  the  line  of  rams,  as  if  to  address  them  ;  upon 
which  there  was  a  movement  among  them  of  one  step  to  the  rear, 
and  then  a  halt,  and  eyes  right  as  hefore. 

And  now,  after  a  little  phthisical  coughing,  the  venerahle 
stranger  said,  not  in  the  sweetest  tones  certainly — shepherds*  dogs 
would  have  heen  shocked  to  hear  such  harking — "  Be  under  no 
apprehension,  my  good  friends.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
US  !"  He  was  assured  hy  acclamation  that  Highlanders  knew  not 
fear,  so  he  proceeded :  **  I  come  an  ambassador  from  my  tribe — 
of  peace  to  you,  of  war  only  to  the  Lowlanders."  There  was 
immediately  vociferous  bleating,  which  did  not  subside  till  he 
cried,  "  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak  !*'  There  was  then  a  general 
call  for  silence,  those  who  most  demanded  it  and  commanded  it 
making  the  most  noise,  when  he  proceeded :  **  My  people — I  shall 
not  be  believed,  it  may  be,  when  I  say  it — my  people,  of  gentler 
natures  than  shepherds  say  they  are,  and  more  benevolent — my 
people  have  seen  with  sorrow,  shaking  their  heads  at  it  as  sad  to 
see,  the  perpetual  petty  war  waging  between  the  Highland  and  the 
Lowland  races  of  sheep — a  wasting  war — a  useless  war — a  war 
without  the  honours,  though  it  has  all  the  horrors  of  war — a  war 
without  end  or  aim,  still  beginning,  and  never  ending.  As  a 
neutral  nation  between  the  high  and  low  contending  parties,  it  is  a 
cause  of  continual  disquiet  to  us,  who  love  to  live  at  peace. — Ay, 
I  see  how  incredulously  you  hear  me  talk  of  peace  ;  but  Wolves 
are  not  what  they  were :  we  are  a  changed  people — and,  let  me 
say  it,  changed  for  the  better — since  a  patriarch  among  our  tribes, 
dying,  prophesied  that,  if  we  quitted  not  our  predatory  habits, 
Hved  harmless  lives,  left 

'  Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe,* 

and  took  to  salad-eating,  as  of  old,  every  man's  hand  would  ulti- 
mately be  against  us,  and  our  ancient  race  be  utterly  extinct  and 
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extirpated  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  time  to  look  about 
us.  We  attended  to  his  warning  voice — for  what  the  dying  say  is 
true-— counselled  together  conservatively,  eschewed  venison,  and 
took  to  a  vegetable  diet  and  temperate  water  from  the  brook,  in 
lieu  of  heating,  fever-breeding  meats  and  drinks  ;  and  behold  how 
well  this  abstinence  agrees  with  us  !" 

And  here  there  was  a  buzz  of  something  not  unlike  satisfaction : 
it  might  be  to  hear  that  wolves  had  eschewed  meats,  which  included 
mutton,  of  course  t  but  there  were  no  congratulations  on  this 
change — no  one  was  glad  to  see  them  looking  so  well — not  one 
among  all  his  auditors  cried,  **  Long  live  King  Richard ! "  The 
bad  odour  of  Wolves  was  not  to  be  so  soon  forgotten  and  forgiven, 
even  by  simple  Sheep. 

He  missed  those  encouraging  signs  that  he  was  making  an 
impression,  for  he  had  set  this  clap-trap  for  them  :  but  no  matter, 
a  wolf  can  get  on  without  them.  He  began  again  lamenting  this 
little  warfare,  which  resulted  in  nothing  but  the  loss  of  a  horn  or 
two,  and  sometimes  a  hot-headed  partizan  or  so,  on  either  side. 
"  It  was  only  two  days  since,"  he  said,  when  he  was  set  right  by 
one  of  his  companions — it  was  only  yesterday :  he  said  it  made 
no  difference,  but  it  did,  all  the  difference — a  glorious  good  dinner 
yesterday,  if  they  had  had  nothing  worth  mentioning  to-day.  **  It 
was  only  yesterday,'*  he  resumed,  "that  our  troop  were  out  early  in 
the  grey  of  the  morning,  foraging  for  a  favourite  food  with  us 
since  we  have  taken  to  a  vegetable  diet  solely — a  sort  of  rock  moss 
or  lichen,  which  is  very  fattening  and  strengthening,  and  conducive 
to  longevity — when  we  were,  if  not  horror-struck,  sorrow-struck, 
to  see  two  fine,  full-grown  rams  of  the  rival  races  locked  horn  and 
horn  together,  and  dead,  in  a  gap  into  which  they  had  rolled  over 
the  rock  in  the  death-struggle. "  The  Highlanders  looked  sadly  in 
each  other's  faces,  and  hung  their  heads  in  sorrow.  This  accounted 
for  the  loss  of  one  of  their  comrades — the  bravest  of  the  brave — who 
had  died  ungazetted  ;  but  he  had  fallen  gloriously  in  a  good  cause, 
and  had  dealt  destruction  to  one  of  the  enemy,  and  therefore  not 
long  they  mourned  him.  The  Wolf  waited  awhile,  and  then  con- 
tinued :  **  The  Lowlander  was  fat  and  fleshy  :  the  Highlander  in 
good  condition — a  nobler  fellow  never  wore  horns !     Both  were 

tender " — ^here  there  was  a  starting  and  a  startling  movement 

among  his  auditory,  which  he  saw,  and  said  quickly,  **  — in  years^ 
I  meant  to  say — ^too  tender,  too  young  to  die  !"  He  paused,  and, 
casting  his  eyes  upwards  in  good  canting  style,  looked  as  much 
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as  he  could  like  a  wolf  who  would  be  very  particular  in  paying  sn^ 

rites,  and  said,  *'  We,  mourning  to  see  so  sad  &  spectacle,  as 

shocking  to  mortality,  put  them  out  of  sight  as  soon  as^  possible^ 

and 

<  —————  painfnny 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves.\ '' 

He  did  not  say  of  what  sort ;  we  could  and  if  we  would :  but  see 
John  Hunter  pasiim — in  eerbum  "  Manyplebs/* 

True  to  the  old  liking,  not  forgotten  since  yesterday,  his  com- 
panions licked  their  lips,  and  with  longing,  lingering  looks  fixed 
their  watering  eyes  on  two  lambs — luncheons  for- two— who  would 
come  in  front ;  and  hoped  they  might  noTer  meet  so  sad  a  fate^ 
The  hypocrites  ! 

•*  This  loss  of  valuable  livefr — ^this  little  war — these  deaths  in 
dnbbling  detail,"  ih%  grey  Wolf  continued,  "  must  be  brought  to 
a  conclusion  in  some  way  or  other  ;  or  you  sheep,  like  us  wolves, 
will  hear  the  awful  voice  of  a  prophet  among  you,  crying  *  Bewace, 
the  time  is  coming  when  every  man's  hand  shall  be  against  you, 
unless  ye  repent,  and  forsake  the  evil  of  your  ways  I  '  "  And.here 
there  was  a  strong  sensation  among  these  simple  ones,  much  con- 
sternation, and  strange  looking  into  one  another's  faces,  as  who 
should  say,  "May  not  this  be  so?  Speaks  he  not  like  a  sooth- 
sayer? or  like  a  seer  among  our  shepherds  gifted  with  second 
sight  ?  *'  When,  they  turned  to  him  again  from  communing  toge- 
ther, he  observed  that  they  looked  upon  him  with  a  more  respectful 
reverence  than  sheep  had  ever  shown  to  wolves  before ;  he  resumed 
accordingly  :• — **  There  are  but  two  ways  to  avert  liiis  dire  eala» 
raity  to  the  world — the  extirpation  of  sheep  as-  disturbers  of:  the 
peace  of  society  ;  for  this  land:  was  not  made- for  sheep  al<me;  nor 
for  wolves,  who  have  been  warned  in  good  time  to  remember  this, 
and  make  themselves  f^eeable  to  their  fellow-mortals,  and  be  at 
peace  with  thenii.  There  are  two  ways  to  bring  this  war  between 
your  races  to  a  conclusion,  and  both  are  honourable.  The  one  is-, 
a  proportion,  to  be  made  by  youj  for  a  general  peaee^ ^*  He- 
was  silenced  by  a  burst  of  bleating  which  seemed  to  shake  the  very 
hills  in  their  seats,  the  purport  of  which  was,  when  translated, 
**  No,  no  ;  we  Won't  hear  a  word  of  peace ;  so  don't  mention  it ! 
War  to  the  death  with  the-  Lowlanders  !  The.  Highland's*  mil 
never  sue  for  peace !  "  and-  suck  like  olamours*  Poor  ovine 
nature,  like  human  nature,  it*  is  pride — still  pride — ev^more  pride  ! 
When  their  damorous  bS^-baaing  was  out  of  breath,  and  ceased^. 
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lie  finished  his.  sentence  :  " or*  a  geneml  war !  "  and^  the 

i^x^ar  now  was  deafening.  It  was  some  minutes  before  he  co^id 
obtain  a  heani^  to\add,'  '^Not  a  little  wer — a  war  of  outposts 
--*-but  a  great  and  general  war,  which  should  bring  liiese  Low- 
landers^  numerous  as  i^efa^.  md  insolent  as  l^j  are,  to  beg  for 
peace  upon  thdr  bended  knees!  "  And  here  there  was  ano^er 
burst  of  bleating,  aeoompuiied  by  dancing  andimgainly  offering,, 
as  if  the  victorj  was  already  won,  and  they  were  wild  with  joy  and 
exultation. 

"  What  a  tim©  ihis' would  have  been  for  lamb,"  whispered  one 
of  the  weird  Wolves  to  his  companion^  who  was  thinking  so  too^ 
"if  we  had'  not  forsworn  flesh  meats^-^for  t^e  nonce  1"  And, 
utiobserved,  again' they  licked  their  longing  lip». 

When  this  cry  before  they  were  out  of  the  wood  was  over, 
Hypocrite  the  Fiw^<^went  on  with  his  palavering,  like  one  who 
ixieant,  as  we*  say,  to -go  in  and  win.  Not  only  lambs,  but  wolves 
looked  up,  and- saw  no  end  of  good  eating,  like  a  lord-mayor  on  his 
induction.  "  Yoahave  had  great  provocations,  I  believe,  "he  said^ 
'^f^m  this  sleeky  siAug,  snug,  petiy,  pusillanimous  raee^  AK,  you 
have  endured  noore  injuries- from  these  Lowlanders  than  you  are  con* 
scious  or  tUoi^htM  of !  W«  have  observed^-^you  have  not— that 
there  never  was  an  instance  known  of  one  of  your  race  who  went, 
south  ever  retttfning — ever  coming  back,  again  to  his  native  wilds, 
to  tell  the  tale  of  his  travels!"  They  looked  foolishly  in  each 
other's  faces :  it  had  never  struck  them  :  this  was  indeed  the  first 
time  it  had  struck  them,  and  it  struck  them  dumb.  "What 
becomes  of  them,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  But 
Oie  of  our  kibe^  caught  when  a  little,  heedless,  foolish  cub,  and 
sold  into  captivity,  tafavelled  through  their  country  in  a  c&ge,  till 
h^  escaped  and  fbund  his  way  back  to  the  forest :  he  tells  us,  sni. 
I  believe  the  words  of  his  mouth,  though  travellers  are  said  to  see 
and  say  strange  things,  that  he  has  not  only  seen  several  of  ot«r 
skins j  which  tibese  barimrians  set  great  store  by,"  and  he  seemed 
nmeh.  affected^ foi^. a* n^ment,  "but  hundreds  of  the  skins  you  wear, 
alid  which  so  Well^  become  you,  carried  out  of  the  markets,  a  cart- 
load at  a  time,  with  no  more  life  in  them — no  more  fiesh  and  blood 
and  bone— than  tliere'  is  under  the  lichen  on  one  of  these  rocks 
lying  aro«nd  us  I"  Hfere  he  was  interrupted  by  irrepressible 
murmurs  ofhott*dr ;  aud^a  proper  question  to  be  put  by  the  Duke 
of  Limbs  in  biB  plaoe-— how  did  he  know  that  they  were  Highland 
idtegumettts ?     ^'Pjr  the  wool — not  to-  be  mistaken,"  he  was 
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answered.  ''Yes;  these  Lowlanders  look  sleek,  and  &t,  and 
fleshjy   and  well  thej  may,  when  they  feed  as  they  do,  the 

canni no  ;  I  will  not  utter  tiie  disgusting  word !     Learn  this: 

from  me,  and  you  will  think  worse  of  shepherds  ihiui  you  do  :  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  there  are  shepheo^s  who  prey  on  shep* 
herds,  and  think  them  good  eating  when  haked  wi^  yams  under 
them,  and  esteem  them  so  done  a  dish  for  a  king,  or 

'  His  black  Mandingo  majest/s  white  minister  of  state  ! ' 

Do  you  wonder,  then,  when  sheep  feed  on  sheep— Lowlanders 
fatten  on  lean  Highlanders  ?  " 

The  rage  of  these  Highland  Hotspurs  was  terrible  to  look  upon. 
They  were  for  an  immediate  descent  upon  these  wretches,  now 
while  their  indignation  was  at  blood-heat. 

**  Ridiculous  !  "  said  the  grey  Wolf.  **  Rashness !  Madness  I 
How  many  of  ye  are  there  who  can  be  called  fighting  rams  ?  Aye, 
it  sounds  well  to  hear  young  and  old  among  ye  cry  '  All !  '  whether 
lambs  or  rams  ;  but  how  few  there  are  in  this  flock  fitted  for  the 
strife  !  Not  more  than  a  dozen,  at  the  most  ;  while  these  Low- 
landers increase  and  multiply  so  fast  in  their  fat  folds,  they  can 
bring  their  thousands  into  the  field,  and  eat  ye  up,  and  lick  their 
plates,  not  half  satisfied  with  such  a  snack  !  " 

But  they  should  gather,  the  Highlanders  said,  as  they  rushed 
down,  like  an  avalanche  from  the  mountain-top  in  winter,  and 
sweep,  shatter,  and  scatter  these  soft-hearted,  soft-headed,  soft* 
horned,  craven  creatures — a  shame  to  the  simple  name  of  Sheep — - 
like  snow  before  the  wind.  No,  no,  he  advised  them  as  an  admir- 
ing friend.  Let  them  nurse  and  hug  their  wrath,  and  keep  it  aa 
warm  as  they  could — ^let  the  sun  go  down  upon  it — ^till  winter 
came,  and  it  was  coming  soon,  and  the  first  fall  of  snow  was  down : 
then  they  might,  unseen  in  the  thick  mists  of  the  long  night,  and 
unheard  in  the  foot-silence  of  the  snow-covered  ground,  rush  on 
them  in  their  separate  folds,  too  far  apart  for  warning  and  alarm, 
and  crush  them  in  detail.  By  that  time  the  fine  young  fellows  he 
had  in  his  eye — an  honour  to  the  Highland  race — would  be  fitter 
to  fight  by  their  fathers*  side,  and  show  the  foe  the  mettle  of  their 
mountain-breeding.  And  here,  casting  his  wicked  eyes  up  to 
heaven,  the  canting  old  scoundrel  for  a  wolf  said,  that  grey  hairs* 
and  great  experience  had  made  him  a  seer  among  his  tribe  ;  and 
he  foresaw  the  coming  shortly  of  a  seer  among  sheep,  who  would 
descend  from  the  farther  Alps,  with  such  an  array  of  rams  mighty 
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in  war,  ^e  gathering  of  alpine  clans  they  Had  never  heard  of,  as 
should  sweep  these  Lowlanders  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
give  them  their  lands  for  an  inheritance.  Wait,  he  entreated  them, 
wait  till  the  hoary  winter  and  the  grey  seer  descend  together  from 
their  snow-crowned  heights,  and  then  fall  upon  the  foe  as  suddenly 
as  you  please^  By  that  time  the  lichen  on  which  his  people  lived 
would  he  scanty  in  the  mountains,  and  they  would  have  migrated 
and  moved  down  to  the  woods  in  the  low  country,  to  feed  on  the 
acorns,  chestnuts,  and  heech-nuts  which  every  blast  that  blows 
showers  upon  the  ground,  till  spring  calls  them  up  to  their  old 
haunts  afi:ain :  so  that  his  people  would  be  at  hand  to  advise  and 
succoiirlem,  and  be  a  friendly  power,  on  whom  they  might  fall 
back,  if  they  failed  in  their  enterprise,  if  that  were  possible. 

Would  the  Wolves  make  common  cause  with  them  as  allies, 
inquired  a  young  ram,  with  a  diplomatic  turn  of  mind ;  but  he  was 
clamoured  down  directly.  No,  however  much  they  must  sympa- 
thize with  the  Highland  race,  as  Highlanders  themselves,  the 
quarrel  was  no  quarrel  of  theirs  ;  they  had  suffered  no  insults  and 
endured  no  injuries  from  these  Lowlanders.  He  consulted  a 
moment  with  his  companions,  and  then  said  that  he  could  promise 
them  so  much  aid  as  this,  if  they  would  accept  it :  that,  as  wolves 
were  notoriously  skilled  in  the  healing  art,  and  had  performed 
wonders  in  the  ciu^e  of  wounds — ^indeed,  one  lick  of  a  wolf's  tongue 
was  a  cure  of  all  complaints  of  that  kind  in  oxen  and  horses  and 
asses — some  of  the  most  skilful  of  these  Hunters  should  foUow  both 
armies  indifferently,  and  attend  on  the  maimed  on  either  side,  as  a 
work  of  mercy  and  good  hospital  practice.  He  could  promise  no 
more  than  this  assistance,  at  this  present  writing.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  to  settle  now  what  should  be  the  password  on  the 
Highland  side  when  the  time  came  for  their  assistance ;  for  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  wounded,  and  unhandsome  treatment  of 
their  medical  attendants,  when  two  or  more  were  met  bearing 
some  bleeding  hero  from  the  field  to  the  rear,  if  they  were  chal> 
lenged  and  arrested  in  their  benevolent  work.  It  was  soon 
arranged  that  **  Bdd,*^  short,  should  be  the  password  on  the  one 
side  ;  of  course,  **  Bad,'*  long,  would  be  that  of  the  other. 

So  far,  so  good,  said  the  grey  Wolf  to  his  coadjutors,  giving  the 
slightest  perceptible  turn  of  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  When  lichen 
failed,  there  was  every  likelihood  of  a  glut  of  fools  ;  and,  by  a. 
beautiful  provision  of  Nature,  the  more  foolish  the  bird,  the  better 
the  fowl  for  gustation.     Thus,  while  the  craftier  kind  of  creatures 
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are  not  eMiily  taken>  such  as  w^iyea^.iofxe&f  and  iha  like,  and  arc 
nxA  worth  talking^  beeanise  they  are  bad  eating;  geese^  aod  dm&p^ 
and  such  small  deer,  simple  souls !  ara  as  gnllibls  m  tlngf  are^ 
good  eating, 

**  Enon^/'  said  the  gaunt  Wolf,  with  a  smile-^^neha-smile  !— 
at  the  success  of  his  embassy.  *'  Be  wise,  be  secret,  letting*  not 
your  shepherds  know  a  tittle  of  your  designs,  and-  pesseaB'  your- 
s^ret  with  patience,  till  tl%  hour  and  the  leader  conie^  The*  gray 
mist  of  the  morning'  melts  away,  and  skews  these*  aged- eyes,  no^ 
so  good  as  they  were,  but  still  far-seeing,,  the  long  isdiadows  of  twi> 
stidwart  she][^erds,  and  about  the  same  number  ef  dogs,  faiths 
followers  !  stalking  this  way  from  the  Eastern  hitis*  We  nmst 
not  be  seen,  though  messengers  of  merey,  on  sossetfaing  injnrknn 
to  us  and  you  will  be  suspected.  It  is' a  scandalous  ^v«rld !  €^ve 
a  wolf  an  ill  name,  and  you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  lor  life 
of  thinking  well  of  him.  Farewell,  good  friends,  farewell ;  ^11  we 
meet  again  in  the  Lowlands,  farewell !  *'  And  aiter  a  few  hnrried 
civilities  on.  both  sides,  these  reyerendRambassadorswentoff^in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  shepherds :  at  first,  slowly,  gravely,  and 
dignifiedly  as  aldermen  enter  our  Guildhall  when  dinner  is  an* 
nounced  to  be  on  the  table ;  increasing  their  pace  as  they  p]t>oeed 
from  a  slow  moyement  to  a  quick  step,  and  then  a  rush  in> 

'<  As  fools  rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread.** 

For,  whether  the  early  morning  mountain  air  was*  cold,  and  it  was 

: ^^a  nipping  and  an  eager  air  ;  '* 

or  whether  it  was  past  their  time  for  breakfast,  from  a  good  walk^ 
ing  pace  they  got  into  a  toot ;  and^  as  they  shook  oS>  the  stiffness 
of  age,  into  a  headlong  gallop  down  hiU— the  deyil  take- the  hind- 
most.; and  this  they  kept  up  with,  great  q^irit,  good  speed, -and> 
good  wind. for  (M  wolves,  till  th^  disc^eared  in  the  dense  forest^ 
on  the  neutral  ground. 

Early  in  the  wint^;  when*  the  snow  lay*  unusually  de^  in  tiie 
windy  Highlands,  and  in  the  sheltered  Lowlands  deeper  and  de^p^er 
still,  the  promised  seer  came  downfrom  the.  Alps  indie  grey  of  tlie 
evening — a  long,,  lank,  flc^sided;  ungainly,  unmnttonly  ram  to 
look  at — a  sheep  who  could  not  look  sheep  in  the  f^Ci  And>he 
came  not)  alone :  for*  he  was  accompanied  b^fpom  five  to  six  hun- 
dred followers ;.  some  as  shy,  sly,  and  imhandsome  as  himself 
these  were,  doubtless,  specimens^  of  the  Alpnie  i^ieep  they  had' 
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never  heard  of,  and  they  did  not  admire  the  breed)  ;  bat  tha* 
greater  number  of  this  gathering  of  mimy  dans  were  &ie  atra|H' 
ping  fellows^  fit  for  anything — 

**  The  finest  rams,  sir,  that  ever  were  fed  upon  hay," 

or  grass,  g^nrse,  ahd  green  things  !  The  ewes  admired  them 
vastly  ;  and  there  was  not  a  little  ooquetting  among  sinse  of  the 
p*etty  ^insters  of  the  flock  as  they  looked  upon  these  gallants.. 
But  they  came  to  hate,  and  not  ta  love,  and.  paid  little  attention  tO' 
the  fair.  After  a  short  parley  with  our  simple  fnends,  they  took 
an  affectbnate  farewell  of  their  families,  and  fell  in,  asd  the  settr 
led  them  that  night  upen  the  enemy. 

Not  to  be  tediOuS)  an  hour  before  day,  to  the  inspiring  cry  of 
'*  Death  to  the  Lowlanders !  ''  the  onslaught  was  made>  while 
the  foe  were  in  their  beds,  if  not  their  bedgowns,,  they  were  so 
taken  by  surprise.  The  battle  was  hot  and  bloody,  and.  many 
brave  fellows  fell  on  both  sides,  but  most  on.  the  Lowland  side,  they 
were  so  unprepared ;  but  they  fought  gallantly,  and  gave  no 
quarter,  and  asked- fbr  none.  Victory,  in  no  long  time^  psoclakned 
that  the  hardiest,  not  the  most  numerous,  host  hadiwo»<he  in^t^ 
for  it  was  not^  da^y  ;  and  such  of  the  Lowlanders-  as  had  not  fallen, 
fled.  The  WdVes  looked  well  after  the  wounded,  as  they  said  they 
would.  No  sooner  was  a  ram  down,  toes  upward,  than  two  a£ 
them  seized  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  drew  him  off  the  ground  at 
a  gallop,  like  a  field-howitzer,  to  the  rear,  that  his  fall  might  not 
dispirit  his  brothers  in  arms.  If  he  was  only  wounded,  away  with 
him  to  the  hospital  in  the  woods  at  once,  where  the  skilled  in  heal- 
ing would  wait  on  him,  and  bind  up  his  wounds,  and,  if  they  could 
not  give  him  another-  horn,,  amputate  the  stump.  Thay  looked 
not  after  the  ^lifflny  only,  they  were  as  sU^^ntive  to  their  friends,, 
bearing  them,. nay,  tearing  them,  off  the  field  asweily-befiore  the 
fight  and  the  lifieiwafr  half  out  of  them.  The  last.who  fiall  was  the. 
leader  of  the  SigUanders,  wdunded  in  fi-ont,  honourably,  by  a 
stout  Lowlandi horn.  The  skHled  in .  the  heiding  art — as  scamping, 
ramping,  raffish:  a  set  as  ever  danced  a  polka  or  chantediin  chorus  > 
a  Nigger  melody  in  the  dissecting-room,  at  Guy's — ^ran  i^  to  hia 
assistance  ;*  but,  unfortunately,  not  fast  enough  to  hide  him  from 
the  garish  eye;  of  his  gallant  fri^ids,  who,  running  up  firsts  found 
the  grey  seer  wounded  to.  the  death,  witLhis  wooUen  waistcoat,,  if: 
we  may  so<  oalLit,. ripped,  open  from  top  to  bottmn..  Thcgr  coidd. 
not  beheve  theLrr  e^s.  when.th^  saw  what  they  saw — the^  suiKttona; 
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could,  and  wished  they  had  not  been  called  m  at  the  autopsy.  It 
was  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing — ^the  Bambassador !  The  High- 
landers blated  out  "  We  are  betrayed !  Wolves  are  among  us  in 
disguise  !  Save  yourselves  !  "  A  panic  seized  the  conquerors, 
and  they  fled,  leaving  the  field  in  possession  of  the  Wolves — -just 
what  they  wanted.  The  day  was  dawning,  but  they  need  not 
hurry  themselves  ;  so,  calling  a  camp-council,  they  soon  settled 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  killed  and  wounded  :  they  ate  the 
killed  at  once,  and  carried  off  the  wounded  to  their  dens  in  the 
forest,  to  be  killed  as  they  were  wanted  during  the  winter  ;  and 
there  was  no  more  scratching  up  the  snow  for  lichens  and  frost- 
bitten acorns  while  there  was  any  mutton  in  the  larder. 

And  thus  ended  the  irreconcilable  antipathy  of  the  Highland 
and  the  Lowland  Sheep,  who  went  to  war  at  the  instigation  of 
Wolves.  Having  found,  a  day  too  late,  that  both  had  been  made 
dupes  by  the  designing,  to  serve  their  own  turns,  they  soon  agreed 
to  live  in  amity  with  each  other — ^make  a  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant against  the  Wolves  only,  as  the  only  infidels — and  sink  their 
own  small  religious  differences,  as  non-essential :  for,  after  all,  the 
learned  doctors  among  them  discovered  that  their  tenets  were  the 
same  ;  and  whether  they  pronounced  Bad  short  or  Bad  long  was 
a  matter  of  indifference,  even  their  shepherds  said,  if  they  meant  it 
not  irreverently. 
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Heraldbt,  I  take  to  be  the  art  of  chivalric  sign-painting.  The 
Griffins,  the  Unicorns,  the  Dragons,  the  Hands  and  Daggers,  the 
Bleeding  Hearts,  and  so  forth,  which  the  forefathers  of  our 
infallible  hereditary  legislators  were  in  the  practice  of  adopting 
as  signs  and  symbols  of  their  families  ;  were,  I  presume,  in  their 
day,  very  much  analogous  to  the  Magpies  and  Stumps,  the  Pigs 
and  Whistles,  the  Swans  with  two  Necks,  and  the  Green  Men 
and  Stills,  with  which  that  respectable  body,  the  licensed 
victuallers  of  this  empire,  are  still  in  the  habit  of  adorning  their 
establishments.  The  "  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff*'  may  be  kept 
in  countenance  by  the  modem  '*  Marquis  of  Grauby's  Head,'* 
and  the  ancient  Black  Boars  and  White  Harts,  which  flourished  on 
the  baron's  scutcheon,  or  waved  in  silken  folds  to  the  breeze  over 
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the  square  donjon  of  the  baron's  keep,  still  swing  gratingly 
above  the  tavern  door,  the  harbingers  and  heralds  of  "Good 
Entertainment  for  Man  and  Horse. '* 

Now  I  confess  having  a  very  much  greater  respect  for  signs 
than  for  coats  of  arms.  The  one  class  of  symbols,  at  all  events, 
indicate  the  whereabouts  of  honest  traffic,  while  the  others,  when 
they  were  in  full  force  and  glory,  frequently  flourished  in  places 
where  lodgings  for  a  year  or  so  might  be  obtained  in  a  cool, 
sequestered  dungeon,  at  no  higher  rate  than  the  whole  of  the 
worldly  goods  and  chattels  of  the  entertained.  No  doubt  it  was 
very  pretty  and  romantic  to  blow  your  bugle  at  eventide  before 
some  Front-de-Boeuf  s  castle,  and  see  the  drawbridge  falling,  and 
the  seneschals  hurrying  forth  to  receive  the  wildered  guest.  But 
then,  when  one  comes  to  reflect  that  the  worthy  baron  might 
take  it  into  his  head  to  get  up  a  pleasant  and  inexpensive  evening's 
amusement  for  his  retainers,  by  rifling  his  guest's  saddle-bags,  and 
thereafter  chopping  off  his  head  in  the  castle  court,  by  way  of  a 
graceful  finish  to  the  festivities,  I  must  say  for  my  own  part — the 
taste  is  horribly  vulgar,  no  doubt — ^that  I  would  prefer,  on  the 
whole,  stopping,  now-a-days,  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  to  putting  up,  a 
few  odd  himdred  years  ago,  at  the  Castle :  that  I  would  gladly 
exchange  a  flourish  of  the  bugle  horn  for  a  peal  of  the  chamber- 
maid's bell — nay,  that  I  would  even  give  up  the  Seneschal,  in 
favour  of  '  *  Boots. ' ' 

The  feudal  times  were  no  doubt  very  nice  times  indeed  to  write 

novels  about,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  they  are  best  admired  at  a 

distance.     Euined  castles  are  very  beautiful  things — ^in  ruins.     I 

doubt  much,  however,  whether  their  ten-feet-thick  walls,  garnished 

with 

**  Loop-hole  grates  where  captives  wept,"  '. 

were  such  agreeable  objects  of  contemplation  to  the  unprotected 
foot  traveller,  as  now-a-days  when  we  catch  sight  of  their  crum- 
bling remnants  from  a  speeding  railway  train.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  baronial  keeps  of  old  were  very  much  of  the  same  nature  with 
those  establishments,  which,  in  modem  thieves'  dialect,  are  denomi- 
nated **kens,"  and  "fences," — ^in  other  words — ^refuges  for  rob- 
bers, and  receptacles  for  stolen  goods.  "  The  man,"  said  King 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  pointing  to  a  Border  Castle,  "  the  man  who 
buQt  that  tower,  was  a  thief  in  his  heart.**  Indeed  it  is  a  pretty 
patent  fact,  that  not  a  few  of  the  "great  old  families  "  of 
England  would  be,  at  this  present  moment,  '*  great  old  families  ** 
in  Norfolk  Island,  had  an  effective  system  of  metropolitan  and 
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deteotiTe  polioe  existed  in  ihe  iimes  of  iheir  fouocLeis— 4hfi  Buii»- 
lamented<»da7B  of  chiTalrj. 

I  have  spoken  of  heraldry — of  coats  of  anus— *the  fiigiiB  of  the 
bold  faar«Q8  of  yore.  The  aotnal  deme  was  £pequently  not 
vemarkable  for  aught  but  mere  senseless  inreBtion  a£  impossible 
monsteiB-— distortfid  into  impossible  attitudes.  Bometimes,  how- 
«yer,  -the  naime  of  Ihe  composition  gave  «  shrewd  hint  of  the  pro- 
fession^  tastes,  and  predilection  of  the  exhibitor.  Now  we  hare  a 
hand  and  dagger,  indicating  that  the  owner  "of  tlie  device  was 
given  to  tiiose  practices,  which,  when  ihey  are  now^a-days  made 
the  snbjeot  of  «  newspaper  paragraph  aregenenJly  headed  *'  The 
knife  again  ;*' — occasionally  the  pecuHonty  in  <|»e8t»m  was  merely 
piotorially  hinted  at,  by  a  Uoodty  hand.  Implements  ty£  war  and 
dungeon  furniture  generally  cut  a  otmspicuoiis  figure  in  liie  devices 
of  om*  respectable  ancestors,  but  you  amy  wade  tixrou^  many  a 
book  of  heraldiy  without  -finding  a  trace  of  the  «l%hte8t  penchai^ 
for  enlightened  generosity  or  honest  industiy. 

The  mottoes  hov^ever  wexe  peculiarly  isignifitaBt.  If  the  device 
did  not  let  ^e  cat  out  of  the  bag — ^e  legend^did.  !I?lie  coolness 
indeed  with  which iiiievii^  mottoes  were  assumed,  is  fpate  delicious. 
We  may  be  a  nation  of  merchants — ^but  so,  in  one  nespect,  we 
always  were.  The  feudal  baron  of  old  in  his  inqnnagnable  tower 
was  a  merchant,  al^ough  not  quite  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as 
understood  now-a-days.  No  doubt  both  the  ''fioHse'*  and  the 
dastle  dealt,  and  still  deal  in  monies  and  merchandise;  the  differ- 
ence simply  is,  that  the  former  makes  ventures  with  its  own  pro- 
perty— lihe  latter,  whenever  it  could,  operated  upon  other  people's. 
Thus  the  merchant,  now-a-days,  enters  upon  a  specuktioi^ — -&» 
feudal  gentleman  rode  a  foray :  He  of  the  coimting-house  has 
dealings  with  other  counling  houses — ^He  of  the  oastle  had  dealings 
with  other  castles ;  but  they  were  confined  in  most  cases  to  the 
pillaging  line  of  business.  The  man  of  the  ledger  collects  his  debts 
«— the  man  of  the  lance  gathered  in  his  black  mail.  The  <»ie  has 
his  clerks,  the  other  had  his  mess-troopers.  The  first  has  his  cor- 
i^c'ndents,  the  other  had  his  spies.  The  fbrm^  rears  cities 
r— the  laiter  burned  villages. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  and  looking  at^a  good  many  of 
ihe  founders  of  our  ancient  .fiEonilies  as  gentlemen  well  to  do  in  the 
burglary  and  sheep^stealing  lin@  of  business,  nothing  ^can  be  more 
appropriate  tiiauvtbe  .mottoes  which  they  chose,  to  hint  the  nature 
of  their  calling  The  old  legend  of  the  Scotts  of  .Haiden  waa 
*'MeparabU  camua  Phoebe,''  in  plain  English,  ** There  will  Booa 
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be  moonlight.**  The  hint  is  most  suggestive.  You  could  no  more 
misunderstand  it  than  you  can  the  **  Country  orders  carefully 
attended  to  "  of  the  tradesman  in  the  next  street.  Moonlight ! — 
Can  we  mistake  the  delicate  insinuation.  **  Diana's  foresters ! — 
Gentlemen  of  the  shade! — ^Minions  of  the  moon!**  The  ancient 
motto  of  the  Buccleu^  family  w»8  similar — "  Best  riding  by 
moonlight.**  Yes — especially  when  one  is  burdened  with  his 
neighboui*s'  goods,  or  is  making  off  surreptitiously  with  his  own. 

The  Cranstoun  family  boasts  a  peculiarly  self-denying  and  Chris- 
tian legend.  It  is  *^  Thou  shalt  want  ere  I  want.*'  But,  as  Lord 
John  Manners  will  tell  us — there  was  such  high-minded  generosity 
in  the  soaring  ehi¥alry  of  yore  !  '-^Per  ignem  et  gladium,**  the 
iBOtto  of  another  iioble  family,  breathes  a  £ne  spirit  of  peace  and 
good^wiH  towards  men— Btrikingly  contrasted  with  the  sordid  and 
selfish  dietum,  **  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  sell  in*the  dearest,** 
of  modem  shopke^ing  days.  *'  For^  Fortune,  and  fill  the 
fetters,"  would  be  a  very  good  legend  for  a  turnkey  or  a  bailiff. 
It  happens,  hoWBver,  to  be  ihmt  of  the  Athol  family,  who  probably 
c^ingmshed  their  pursuits  from  those  of  more  ignoble  cagers  df 
criminals,  l^  cavefully  abstaining  from  making  legal  captures,  and 
only  *^filUng  their  fetters  **  with  those  who  might  be  instrumental 
in  filling  the  pockets  of  their  captors.  **  Grip  Fast  **  is  a  piece  of 
advice  we  have  seen  on  an  ancient  scutcheon.  It  was  probably 
quite  supererogatory.  "  Ride  Through  **  is  another  legend,  which 
may,  I  presume,  be  rendered  •'  Don't  stand  on  bones — Go  the 
whole  hog — Make  a  clean  sweep.**'  While  such  maxims  as 
'*  Spare  Nought,**  (Tweedale) — ^*A  ma  puissance,''  (Stamford  and 
Warrington)  give  a  fine  notion  of  the  power  and  the  disposition  of 
the  magnates  of  those  good  old  times  which  Young  England  would 
fain  dig  up  in  all  their. festering  rottenness  from  the  grave. 

But  no, — they  are  gone — past  recall.  The  workshop  and  the 
counting-liouse  have  put  down  the  castle  and  the  keep.  The 
spirit  and  the  symbok  of  the  ancient  age  are  outworn  together. 
Burglary,  highway  robbery,  and  arson,  would  not,  now-a-days,  be 
accounted  a  brilliant  foray,  or  killing,  no  murder ;  while  the  peace- 
ful merchants  who  now  hold  the  sway,  once  exercised  but  by  titled 
robbers  and  gddHspunred  burglars,  would  hardly  think  of  conform- 
ing so  far  to  the  spirit  of  times  gone  by,  as — in  forming  a  company, 
or  entering  upon  a  commercial  speculation — ^boldly  to  blazon  such 
a  derice  as  a  pair  of  locded  scales,  graced  with  such  a  motto  as 
"  Success  to  Swincfling.**  Anoxjs  B.  Ebach. 
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BT   A   SERIOUS   PARTT. 


Lbitbb  IY. — To  Mbs.  Rusilsb. 

AiXf the  ZOth,  1846. 

We  hope,  my  dear  and  erer  valued  Mrs.  Rastler,  that  Mr. 
Pecker's  project  to  entertain  his  far-away  friends  with  conjectures 
of  which  I  am  the  heroine,  has  produced  its  anticipated  startling* 
ness  among  the  Tinglehurian  circles,  and  the  kindred  minds  at 
Wailford.  Played  I  not  right  well  in  simulating  matrimonial 
probahilities  :  a  foreigner  the  male  party  ?  Confess  you  not,  that 
extraneous  travel  has  whetted  your  Diana's  invention  to  an  airier 
keenness  than  was  somewhile  boasted  thereby  ?  No :  beloved 
friends  1  bridle  surprise,  and  restrict  comment :  descend  from  the 
altitudes  of  imagination,  and  lay  hold  on  the  fair  fields  of  fact. 
When  your  friend  weds,  it  will  be  with  no  such  deceptive  ignis 
fortis  as  the  party  with  whom  in  my  last,  I  so  skilfully  struck  the 
credulous  chords  of  old  friends  at  home :  and  who,  we  have 
reason  to  ascertain,  has  no  more  right  to  claim  episcopal  con- 
nexion at  Liege,  than  had  (souvenir  vous  ?)  that  Mrs.  Rosamond 
Phillpotts  to  announce  herself  a  scion  of  the  admirable  Exeterian 
prelate.  Van  Bommel  proves  to  be  a  name  as  fictile  as  the  rest 
of  that  person's  base  advances  ;  or  as  the  pleasing  account  to 
which,  as  we  are  enjoined  in  *  *  *  *.  I  turned  that  root  of 
evil,  by  titillating  your  scrupulous  curiosity. 

You  are  aware,  my  dear,  that  Aix-la-Chapelle  has  always  been 
the  head-quarters  of  those  '*  who  tempt  the  Iris  Fortune's  echoing 
maze  " — (see  Mr.  Turner's  Pleasures  of  Hope,  annually  illus- 
trated by  his  life-giving  palate) — and  who,  without  stable  resources, 
live  upon  the  die.  For  here  it  was  that  Clovis  King  of  the  Goths, 
who  invented  cards,  staked  the  fortunes  of  the  Lower  empire 
against  the  impetuous  Barbarossa.  While  the  latter,  by  throwing 
his  ring  into  the  lake  (now,  alas !  occupied  by  the  Railway 
Station),  gave  the  signal  for  that  hatred  betwixt  the  two  races, 
the  fire  of  which  will  not  rapidly  wither.  From  the  moment 
when  the  supposititious  Captain  Van  Bommel,  after  succeeding  in 
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the  attachment  of  himself  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pecker,  succeeded  in 
inducing  them  to  halt  there  for  a  few  weeks — my  suspiciousness 
began  to  enlighten  itself.  Mysteries,  dearest  Mrs,  Rustler,  will 
not  long  baffle  the  aquiline  instincts  of  *  *  *  *.  WE  are  not 
to  be  deceived,  blessed  privilege  I  Sweet  Mrs.  Pecker's  trans- 
parency, it  is  true,  held  out.  Who,  indeed,  would  undeceive  the 
dove-like  soul,  that 

'^  Quiet  in  its  calm,  evades  the  shocks 
Which  baffle  sodden  churls  "I — 

Nor  her  partner:  nor  I.  The  impostor's  assiduities  smoothed 
sunken  rocks  in  her  path.  Familiarised  with  the  names  of  the 
foreign  nobility,  he  diverted  home-sick  thoughts  at  the  public 
table,  gallantly  grappled  with  little  difficulties,  and  **  catered 
diioicest  morsels  for  her  share."  Nay,  even  procured  her  some 
culinary  receipts,  which,  when  produced  on  the  Tinglebury  board, 
will,  we  flatter  ourselves,  elicit  more  legitimate  sensations  than 
those  attendant  on  Miss  Podd's  unwholesome  importations — said 
to  be  from  Paris.  **  She  saw  nothing  in  him"— dear  charitable 
soul,  but  what  Propriety's  licence  might  approve  ;  and  while  we 
were  abroad  (you  know  she  sets  her  face  against  all  sight-seeing) 
knitted  him  a  comforter.  Meanwhile  I  was  exploring  the  town 
beneath  his  guidance,  only  waiting  for  the  moment  when  Indigna- 
tion's lightnings  might  unmask  with  due  completeness.  For  the 
importance  of  no  ordinary  meed  of  serpentine  wisdom  in  a  matter 
so  delicate,  will  be  confessed,  when  I  unfold,  that  reasons  ap- 
peared to  arraign  our  travelling  attendant  with  complicity  in  his 
intent,  whatsoever  that  might  prove.  We  had  warmed  the  Italian 
aspic  in  our  philanthropic  bosoms ;  nor  was  its  rattle  dumb ! 
Once  having  detected  him  in  earnest  parlance  with  Sophie,  his 
motives,  unquestionably,  evinced  themselves  as  double.  For  to 
suppose — ^no,  dearest,  your  fond  girlhood's  playmate,  though  hum- 
ble as  regards  her  exterior  attractiveness,  has  not  sunk  to  imagine 
the  possibility  of  neglect,  on  personal  motives,  for  one  so  pale  in 
toumure,  so  mediocre  in  aspect,  so  devoid  of  elegant  significance 
of  demeanour,  as  our  maid.  Intrigue,  then,  was  on  its  feet :  it 
remained  but  for  its  poison  to  uncoH  clearly. 

Nor  remained  it  long.  One  day,  with  all  the  tremor  of  uneasy 
duplicity,  our  myrmidon — the  Peckers  abroad — bespoke  an  au- 
dience. I  seated  myself,  and  fixed  her :  for  at  similar  junctures, 
Tenderness  should  ^ast  itself  to  the  winds,  while  Justice  vaults 
into  the  throne.     I  forbore  ;  waited  ;  until  she  spoke  ;  falteringly, 
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and  with  all  the  tortuous  diversifications  for  which  my  deaf  ear 
stood  open,  commenced  by  an  appeal  to  Duty*s  threadbare  plea, 
and  the  desire  not  to  meddle — absolutely,  audaciously  declaring 
that  intrude  she  would  not,  save  under  an  awareness  of  my  sim- 
plicity. **  So !  "  was  my  ironic  response.  On  saying  no  more, 
she  proceeded,  that  the  person  known  by  the  appellaticm  of  Van 
Bommel  had  besieged  her  with  overtures.  A  pause  :  your  friend 
remaining  still  Monosyllabical :  for  Justice,  my  dear,  should  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  utmost  want  of  lenity.  It  was 
not  mine  to  make  the  crooked  path  of  so  deceptive  a  confidence 
facile.  ''  The  person,'*  she  blushingly  renewed,  ^'  had  made  her 
liberal  offers.'*  (*'  So" — ^was  all  that  bridled  wrath  permitted 
itself — and  here  her  tones  became  almost  imperceptible),  '*  for 
her  interest  with  the  Heiress  under  Mr.  Pecker's  care." — Then, 
produced  a  note  iaid  to  be  written  by  the  deceiver,  to  substantify, 
she  said,  **  a  caution  only  offered  with  bitter  reluctance."  Mute 
as  marble  I  sate  :  while  Sophie  added,  that  *'  she  had  reason  to 
believe  the  person  had  no  occupation  m<»'e  authentic  than  partici- 
pancy  in  gaming ;  and  had,  iJone,  been  attracted  to  attentive- 
nesB — (here,  again,  confusion  resumed  its  sway)  by  reports  of  opu- 
lence."— Then  ceased :  reluctant  to  meet  scrutiny.  I  replied  not : 
but  waved  her  departure :  and  remained  stiffmed.  Though  forese^i 
the  shock  afforded  materials  for  crowding  contemplation.  Thought 
precipitated  itaelf  on  thought -abBorption  on  abwrption.  I 
whirled:  and  when  the  Peckers  entered,  I  was  found  in  a 
state  of  lethargic  concentration,  which  originated  the  truest  terror. 
Pressed  to  explain,  I  eluded  ;  wept,  I  apprehend ;  and  then  the 
over-wrought  nerves  of  Nature  claiming  part — ^fe^ng  gushed  free, 
and  I  fell  prostrate  into  the  arms  of  that  Heart  of  Oak,  my  bro- 
ther-in-law ! 

*  *  *  *  And  so  they  credited  at  Wailford  that  I  had  par- 
taken of  the  Theatre  on  Sunday,  and  Miss  Podd,  true  to  her  gall, 
triumphed  over  your  Diana  as  a  fallen  star ! — Reciprocate  on  the 
credulity  of  those  whose  malignancy  waited  but  till  we  should  trip 
on  the  Continent.  To  the  Play  I  did  not  go  on  that  Sunday. 
The  relaches  of  the  Journals  (**  our  Advertisements,"  my  dear !) 
will  assure  you  that  the  Theatre  was  put  off,  eonsequ^itly  to 
Mademoiselle  Kachael's  illness,  owing  to  too  serious  an  indulgence 
in  comeilleSf  which  are  here  dressed  very  rich  with  oil ;  and,  they 
say,  she  eats  to  an  excess.  Women  of  her  class,  my  dear,  are 
generically  alike :  Rapacious,  vulgar,  and  abandoned  to  the  die- 
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tates  of  Impropriety ! — The  Males  the  same.  The  familiar  of 
Lady  Tallboys  and  herself  have  arrived  at  Aix :  but  whaterer  be 
their  eagerness  te  associate,  it  shall  be  (iisorowned  with  success. 
Fond  and  foolish  may  your  Diana  be  :  a  Woman,  dear ! — as  she 
was,  ere  Publicity  had  set  its  seal  on  her  faltering  efforts  to 
ameliorate  Tinglebury — ^but  weakly  compliant ;  never.  When  to 
lead,  she  knows  and  will.  Among  other  miscreants  of  the  place, 
Mrs.  Pecker  certifies  to  having  detected  the  voice  of  her  Bridget 
loud  in  mirth,  with  a  partner  "  moustache'd  like  a  Pard" — to  her 
not  cognisant — Lady  Highborough's  butler  having  never  crossed 
her  path.  It  is  by  them  that  the  vulgar  assault  of  the  person 
called  Van  Bommel  has  been  invented :  if  the  Niblets  are  white 
of  all  participation  in  the  affair.  They  were  at  Li^e,  we  happen 
to  know,  at  the  Jubilee  there  :  ready,  doubtless,  to  do  Babylon's 
bidding,  and  to  dance  before  her  Ark  *  ♦  ♦  *  were  the  mum- 
mery ever  so  stupendous !  Mrs.  N. — ,  as  I  have  opened  to  you, 
was  ever  the  more  frolicsome,  the  more  corrupt  tiie  cause.  What 
so  natural,  then,  as  their  participatory  sympaiihy?  With  their 
notorious  rancour  against  every  one  whose  purity  has  not  bowed 
the  knee.  Methinks  I  hear  you  ask,  what  explanation  gave  The 
Serpent — ^whether  any — ^when  thus  unmasked  !  None,  dearest. 
My  care  it  has  ever  been  to  evade  discussions  of  which  my 
unworthy  self  has  ever  been  the  object :  and  every  woman,  it  is 
observed  in  Hannah  More*s  **  Anastasius  *'  can,  whenever  she 
pleases,  by  assuming  a  monumental  frigidity,  .alienate  the  most 
vivid  audacity.  The  iceberg  was  not  more  imyielding  than  I. 
Courtesy,  ^e  while,  prevailing  in  tact.  For  had  Mr.  Pecker's 
valuable  life  been  ev«i  suspended  in  peril,  for  my  poor  self  I  *  *  * 
0  no !— I  am  no  Boadicea— 

**  To  lip  my  lovers  to  defiance  fierce  !" — 

(as  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  the  Gresham  Professor,  and  brother  of  the 
admirable  Jane,  says,  in  **  Edward  the  Fair.")  The  individual 
was  gracious  enough  to  accept  an  enigmatical  demeanour,  and 
vanished.  Our  attendant's  part  in  the  baleful  transaction,  and 
the  hopes  she  may  herself  have  reposed  on  the  Impostor,  were  in 
some  points  expUcited  by  the  remark  she  dropped  to  Mr.  Pecker, 
"  That  if  he  discovered  Miss  EiU  was  no  heiress,  Molestation 
would  fall  to  the  ground." — Sophie  was  already  to  have  been 
dismissed :  this  inevitably  accelerates.  We  have  been  deceived 
1^  to  her  French,  which  Mr.  Pecker's  theory  authenticates  him 
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in  assuring  us  is  impure.  Her  uselessness  to  our  Sister's  simple 
desires,  constitutes  a  further  cogency,  and  tbe  difficulties  she  has 
cast  in  the  way  of  our  Brother's  disposition  of  his  Bells,  which 
having  answered  their  purpose,  and  proving  expensive,  he  was 
desirous  of  disposing  of,  to  any  travellmg  party,  are  the  crowning 
coup  d'oeuvre.  We  shall  part  with  her  too,  however,  with  osten- 
sible tranquillity.  True  Christians,  my  dearest  friend  ♦  ♦  *  * 
Whatever  befall  us,  let  us  be  faithful  to  our  sweetness  ! 

Enough,  however,  of  these  egotismal  trifles  !  Pass  they  like 
hubbies ;  only  confided  to  you  for  your  elucidation,  should  the 
Nibletts*  yenom  penetrate  ears  at  home  (the  Podds  and  others  how 
willing  !)  Released  from  myself,  my  pen  shall  prattle  of  foreign 
parts.  I  was  enthusiastic  to  see  the  relics  at  Aix.  For  you  know, 
dearest,  my  weakness ;  have  smiled  at  my  appropriation  of  the 
-kerchief  with  which  the  dying  Napoleon  wiped  his  lips,  the  faith- 
ful Madame  Oampan  weeping  near — ^when  he  cried  "Accursed 
England!" — a  malediction  how  agreeably  nugatory,  we  know. 
You  have  sympathised  in  the  pocket  of  Mrs.  Fry,  which,  confided 
to  the  tmncocks  of  Newgate,  on  her  initiatory  visit,  has  found  its 
way  to  my  little  horde.  And  is  it  not  to  you  I  owe  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert's  pen,  when  answering  our  Sovereign's  proposals, 
he  announced  his  desires  as  modest,  and  pleaded  for  his  father  s 
ancient  hound  accompanying  him,  to  share  his  state?  So  the 
relics  were  to  be  seen,  coute  que  hien.  Not,  however,  without 
difficulties.  Mr.  Pecker's  connection  vnth  the  **  fiery  furnace" 
prohibited  his  allowing  one  iota  of  his  money  or  mine  finding  such 
an  outlet*  We  know,  unhappily,  how  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms  (I  mean,  you  know,  England)  lost  estimation  with  all  true 
Christians,  by  her  outrageous  benefaction  to  the  Scarlet  Lady  of 
Cologne.  Unfinished  may  it  ever  remain!  I  am,  dear  Mrs. 
Pecker,  the  same  simple  creature  everywhere — and  **  seeing 
little,"  she  says,  **in  sight-seeing"  could  not  be  animated  into  a 
participation  of  my  curiosity.  "Nobody  but  Diana,"  she  says, 
(don't  you  hear  her  ?)  "  would  leave  a  comfortable  room  to  go  arid 
stand  in  a  cold  church,  after  rags  and  bones,  and  jewellery  there's 
no  buying."  Thus  discouraged,  it  seemed  probable  that  I  might 
leave  Aix  without  eventual  enjoyment  of  its  main  feature.  But 
a  woman's  desires,  dear  Mrs.  Rustler,  have  been  past  control, 
ever  since  "Juno  drank  the  Indian  Pearl" — we,  as  you  know, 
rarely  give  up.  A  letter  to  the  clerical  authorities,  mentioning 
my  scruples,  was  in  progress :  and  distinguishing  aniiquitarian 
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desire  from  Papistical  acquiescence.  But  ere  Mr.  Pecker  could 
satisfy  himself  in  translating  my  poor  plea  (Sopliie's  assistance  in 
this  case  being  precluded  by  delicate  secrecy),  another  vista  present- 
ed itself:  and  eren  as  a  last  resource  in  slaking  her  appetite  for 
knowledge,  your  Diana,  dear,  is  not  one,  who  would  in  semblance 
stoop  to  sue  the  Tiara  !  Inquiry  developed  a  private  exhibition 
of  the  Relics,  awarded  to  Lady  Tallboys.  Eager,  no  doubt,  to 
compound  for  her  ***♦♦*♦♦♦  by  Jesuitical 
submission.  As  an  adjunct  to  her  party,  was  not  agreeable — 
but  alternative  was  none  :  and  after  a  few  civil  reciprocities,  the 
goal  of  my  wishes  was  reached :  and  I  accompanied  her  party 
^ans  cognita  :  I  hope  not  uselessly — and  who  it  *  ♦  *  ♦ 
would  elude  mortification,  and  the  deposit  of  dignity — ^that  futile 
thing  ?  To  remember  my  sacrifices  at  Tinglebury  consoled  me, 
Mr.  Pecker  held  aloof — as  in  position  bound — "  relying,"  he  said, 
**  on  my  graphic  tongue,  to  paint  for  him  what  his  principle 
declined  to  witness."*  Discretion  at  Wailford,  too,  wiU  oblige 
us.  We  have  used  every  effort  to  keep  the  visit  out  of  the  Ger- 
man papers.  The  Developists  would  never  let  Tinglebury  hear 
the  last  of  what  is  strictly  a  romantic,  and  by  no  means  a  reli- 
gious pilgrimage.  *  Place,  dearest  friend  !  has  little  to  do  with  a 
Christian  temper.  When  Lady  Salisbury  rode  her  white  ass  into 
Jerusalem,  did  that  constitute  piety  ?  No  ;  still  less  Miss  Podd's 
fulminatory  ebullitions  in  her  catechising  class.  Most  guardedly, 
too,  did  I  arm  myself  with  tracts :  those  destructive  of  Roman 
Catholicism  preferred,  which  I  judged  might,  by  alert  ingenious- 
ness,  be  covertly  concealed,  among  the  relics — ^to  behold  the  light, 
when,  who  can  say  ?  Too  solicitously  watched  was  I,  however, 
to  succeed  in  the  destined  insinuations — so  repeating  to  myself 

♦  The  Editor,  vehemently  accused  by  certain  parties,  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  *'  The  Fiery  Furnace  "—of  setting  down  in  mtdice  worse  than 
Miss  Rill  ever  wrote,  must  once  more  defend  himself.  While  he  confesses, 
out  of  respect  for  sacred  things,  to  having  omitted  her  texts — he  has  not 
garbled  her  text.  He  believes  that  all  who  have  had  much  experience  of  the 
Englishwoman  abroad,  will  find  little  difiiculty  in  believing  in  Miss  Rill's 
reserves,  economies,  and  curious  inconsistencies :  whether  as  acquiescing  in 
Sunday  play-going,  or  availing  herself  of  a  subterfuge  to  deny  the  charge,  or 
thrusting  herself  into  strange  (nay  doubtful)  society,  when  a  sight  is  to  be 
seen,  cheap.  Where  such  meannesses  are  confined  to  those  who  are  always 
mean,  it  would  be  of  small  consequence — ^but  it  is  vexatious  to  see  how  even 
our  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  are  apt,  virtually,  to  confound  foreign 
travel  with  <*  a  lark.'' 
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«  Dagon  is  no  more,"  which,  fbrtunatelj,  I  possess  by  heart,  and 
assnmiDg  a  determinate  seyerity  of  aspect,  I  startled  myself,  and 
entered  upon  the  repulsiye  examination. 

I  despair  to  conrey  what  I  beheld.  The  hmiting-hom  of  Char- 
lemagne, I  assured  myself,  was  not  genuine  :  and  Mr,  Pecker's 
valuable  counsels  having  prepared  me  that  the  race  oi  guides 
and  cicisbeos  make  a  trade  of  purposely  disseminating  erroneous 
information,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  step  forward  and  rectify  Lady 
Tallboys,  whose  credulity,  I  observed,  abandoned  her  as  a  prey  to 
the  imdigested  fabrications  of  our  conductor.  I  assured  her  of  the 
fact,  that  what  we  saw  was  principally  plated  ware,  that  art 
having  been  invented  at  Munich  by  Henry  the  Fowler— a  famons 
minstrel :  on  whose  tomb,  as  we  know,  were  spaces  left  that 
Ladies  might  drink  out  of  his  grave !  More  enlightened,  we  : 
dearest  Mrs.  Rustler! — The  relics  from  Holy  Writ,  I  bade  her 
observe,  were  collaterally  deficient  in  authentication  :  citing  such 
passages  from  ♦♦♦*»♦  and  ^igo  from  "  Peeps 
into  Prophecy,"  as  might  satisfy,  that  I  bandied  not  wwds  with 
levity. — I  trust  my  efforts  were  crowned.  **  Madam,*'  said  she, 
with  a  deep  and  gratified  air  of  conviction,  **  you  must  be  very 
learned."  I  disclaimed:  mentioning  merely  what  had  been 
accomplished  at  Tinglebury—  accompanied  by  a  little  appropriate 
selection,  which  I  pressed  on  her  acceptance :  having  returned 
into  my  former  sphere  of  distribution.  The  impression  waa 
obvious,  they  ♦  ♦  ♦  nor  least  emphatic,  as  a  testification, 
was  the  manifest  displeasure  of  the  handsome  Ansonian,  her  com- 
panion. I  thought  it  my  duty  to  respond  to  his  ill-concealed 
derision :  by  corresponding  glances.  Not  for  the  world,  my 
dear,  shall  one  of  Edom  fancy,  for  an  instant,  that  your  friend  is 
susceptible  of  allurement !  I  ached  for  Lady  T.  as  we  parted. 
Perchance  we  may  meet  again  in  this  howling  wilderness. — Mr. 
Pecker,  I  am  allowed  to  subjoin,  has  kindly  approved  my  assi- 
duities.    WE  must  not  be  backward  in  stepping  fbrward  I 

A  few  miscellaneous  notices  elucidatory  of  German  life,  shall 
close  this  long  epistolary  communication :  wrung  from  my  pillow. 
What  say  you,  dearest  Mrs.  Rustler,  to  the  young  coUegians  of 
€rennany  wandering  along  the  high-ways,  and  t^oiting  alms  ? 
Can  we  be  proud  enough  of  onr  Orford  and  Cambridge,  ^us  con- 
trasted ?  Mr.  Pecker  says  that  never  before  was  he  aware  of  the 
inexpressible  beauty  of  Alma  Matrix.  The  yet  more  vaunted 
beverages  of  the  Rhine,  are  no  less  reprehensiWo.     He  will  not 
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taste  them.  Christians,  my  dear,  camiot  be  too  cautious.  Mrs. 
Pecker,  however,  who  has  more  than  once  transgressed  in  a  sip,  gives 
it  as  a  verdict  that  the  pre-eminencj  of  her  famous  green  currant 
receipt  remains  still  unshaken.  The  innkeepers,  we  are  aware,  seek 
to  pillage  British  tom-ists,  by  affixing  the  highest  figm'es  to  the  most 
inferior  qualities.  We  make  a  point,  therefore,  of  always  demand- 
ing the  lowest  description  :  dress  has  some  features  here,  which 
modesty  enjoins  me  to  request  should  not  he  read  aloud  to  a  mis- 
cellaneous circle.  Males  not  present :  you  may  diffuse,  that  here 
the  female  garb  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sex,  and  cofn- 
mitted  to  tailors  !  !  This  was  ascertained  by  Mrs.  Pecker,  want- 
mg  a  wrap.  Can  you  wonder  that  her  nocturnal  restlessness 
was  exasperated  by  such  discoveries  ?  She  did  not  sleep  a  wink, 
she  assures  me.  As  a  pis  prendre  conge  then,  Sophie  was  set  to 
work :  but  proved,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  inadequate, 
and  sullen  under  correction.  Those,  my  dear,  of  her  unfortunate 
doctrines  ♦  *  ♦  *  ♦  Further  collision  in  fraudulency 
has  unhappily  developed  itself  on  her  part.  Perfectly  aware,  that 
the  natives  purchase  everything  at  half  the  cost  wluch  our  coun- 
trymen must  undergo,  we  were  shocked  on  ascertaining  that  a 
purchase  of  flower^  calico  revealed  no  such  established  fact ! 
When  charged, — our  attendant  attempted  evasion — ^by  indignancy 
and  tears.  How  long  ?  »  *  ♦  *  *  l)ut  till  Cologne, 
when,  we  are  assured,  that  the  steam-boats  will  render  further 
assistance  abortive— we  shall  continue  forbearance. 

Adieu :  what  rich  Materials  for  future  minglings  are  we  not  now 
reining  ! — Mr.  Pecker  desires  me  to  confide  to  you  for  Mr. 
Rustler's  sole  use,  that  the  Spanish-match  and  the  Corn-bill  go 
hand  in  hand  :  and  that  he  is  not  hoodwinked  by  the  paraded 
vanities  of  the  Pope.  Jesuitism  lurks  behind  all  three.  The 
silence  of  M.  Sue,  we  have  reason  to  know,  will  be  bought  by  the 
proffer  of  the  hand  of  an  Israelitish  banker's  daughter  ;  dowered 
by  Russia  and  Austria  for  this  unworthy  purpose.  He  is  to  be 
made  a  Baron  of  the  Lower  Empire. — This  for  our  reading 
society. — All,  however,  is  not  lost. 

Your  stedfast,  though  stricken  sister  hi    *     *     *    * 

DuNA  Rill. 
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''Johnson/'  said  Herman  Miller,  pausing  as  he  was  about  to 
leave  his  counting-house,  ''  let  me  hare  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany to-day  at  dinners  I  haye  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you." 

The  quiet  grey-headed  man  dius  addressed  bowed  in  silent 
acceptance  of  the  invitation,  and  his  employer  passed  on.  He  was 
a  handsome  man,  about  five-and-thirty,  with  an  erect  animated 
carriage,  and  a  bland  open  expression.  More  than  twenty  years 
before  he  had  arrived  in  England  a  mere  youth,  with  no  posses- 
sions but  those  high  quaUties — ^talent,  integrity,  and  the  most 
persevering  industry.  Great  were  the  obstacles  which  had  beset 
his  path,  but,  like  a  moral  Hannibal,  he  had  cut  his  way  through 
them,  and  saw  the  rocks  yield  to  his  energies.  Urbanity  and 
good-feeling  marked  his  rise,  as  economy  and  diligence  had  dis- 
tinguished his  progress  :  the  shrewdest  observers  allowed  that  he 
deserved  success,  and  few  without  satisfaction  saw  him  attain  it ; 
for  his  conduct  had  disarmed  compeers  and  competitors  of  the  too 
prevalent  disposition  to  grudge  the  fortune,  and  misjudge  the 
motives,  of  those  who  outrun  them  in  the  race  of  life.  To  great 
personal  advantages,  he  added  a  happy  address,  at  once  unaffected 
and  prepossessing  ;  if  he  met  his  fellow-men  with  the  free  bearing 
of  an  independent  spirit,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  achieved 
position,  it  was  also  with  the  open-browed  good-humour  and  kind- 
liness which  won  regard,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  disposition  to 
which  no  appeal  of  a  high  and  generous  character  could  be  made 
in  vain. 

With  the  punctuality  of  the  man  of  business,  Johnson  presented 
himself  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Miller  some  minutes  before  the  hour 
of  dinner.  Pale,  thin,  and  bent,  the  sixty  winters  which  had 
passed  over  his  head  had  evidently  done  ruthless  work ;  but  the 
last  ten  had  secured  him  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  these 
had  effected  much  to  repair  the  previous  ravage :  on  the  dark  back- 
ground, created  by  early  adverse  circumstances,  now  lay  feelings 
and  expression  that  had  grown  out  of  gratitude,  regard,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  iSe :  respect  for  the  integrity  of  his 
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employer,  and  admiration  of  his  talent,  were  mingled  with  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  and  interest  in  his  concerns  which  rarely  find 
place  in  the  relations  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other.  Much 
of  this  was  to  he  traced  to  the  genial  character  of  Herman  Miller ; 
recognising  the  essential  equality  of  the  nature  with  which  he 
acted,  he  treated  Johnson  with  a  frank  and  generous  cordiality 
that  called  out  all  that  was  kindly  in  his  disposition. 

Strongly  contrasted  were  the  men  that  met  that  day,  and  after 
dinner  sat  long  in  conversation  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  import- 
ance. Johnson,  sedate  and  anxious,  with  more  than  his  usual 
precision  of  appearance,  was  chiefly  engaged  in  listening  to  details 
of  the  extensire  and  valuahle  husiness  ahout  to  he  temporarily 
committed  (hy  what  appeared  to  him  a  strange  eccentricity  of  his 
employer)  to  his  sole  management  and  control ;  while  Miller,  con- 
fident and  energetic,  with  a  certain  happy  carelessness  in  his  aspect, 
sat  with  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  a  fayourite  hound,  which  had 
taken  its  accustomed  place  hy  his  side. 

Perhaps  few  hearts  in  the  world  at  that  moment  sat  lighter 
than  Herman  Miller's — with  high  health,  with  realised  and  per- 
spective fortune,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  hopes  and  feelings 
which  shed  the  softest  colours  upon  life.  His  heart  had  heen  for 
some  time  surrendered  to  an  attachment  of  singular  intensity. 
Accident  had  introduced  him  to  a  heautiful  girlof  humhle  fortune  : 
left  an  orphan,  her  little  portion  had  harely  sufficed  to  educate 
her  for  her  destination — a  private  governess,  when  her  meeting 
with  Herman  Miller  turned  the  current  of  her  fate.  Friends  she 
had  few  to  consult,  and  those  she  had  were  not  sorry  to  he  relieved 
of  such  responsihility  as  the  degree  of  protection  they  afforded 
her  involved  ;  she  therefore  chiefly  consulted  her  own  heart,  which 
immediately  acknowledged  the  merits  of  Herman  and  responded 
to  the  sentiments  he  professed  for  her.  Thus  in  the  meeting  with 
Johnson,  Miller,  in  the  midst  of  the  review  and  explanation  of  his 
commercial  affaiis,  had  floating  hefore  him,  like  a  transparent 
picture,  his  new  prospects  of  happiness,  and  her  image  who  was 
to  he  their  partaker.  His  comprehensive  mind,  with  rapid  and 
decided  action,  traversed  diverse  fields  of  thought,  yielding  funds 
-  of  information,  and  a  flow  of  instruction,  at  once  clear,  concise, 
and  ahundant,  while  simultaneously  the  under  current  of  high- 
toned  feeling  and  infelt  happiness  swept  through  his  heart,  and 
.  quickened  its  pulsation. 

**  Now  Johnson,'*  he  exclaimed,  as  the  evening  gained  upon 
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ihedr  counBels,  "  you  see  tbe  whole  of  my  scheme.  All,  during 
my  absence,  will  devolve  on  you.  The  trust  is  entire,  as  my 
eonfidence  is  perfect.  I  mean  to  be  like  a  boat  broke  from  its 
moorings  and  gone  adrift  upon  a  sunny  sea.  I  deprecate — I 
denounce  all  annoyance  ;  you  will  therefore  know  nothing  of  my 
whereabouts  till  you  see  me  again.*' 

Still  Johnson  found  something  more  to  ask — ^recollected  some- 
thing which  required  further  explanation — ^some  clearer  direction, 
-p-suggested  some  probable  or  improbable  c<mtiiigency  which 
might  occur,  willing  to  delay  the  moment  <^  parting  with  his 
director  and  friend,  feeling  how  much  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
his  life  would  lose  in  the  event.  At  length  the  conference  was 
broken  up,  and  a  change  of  character  seemed  instantaneously 
e£^ted :  ior  Johnson,  under  the  influence  of  the  excitement, 
overcame  his  habitual  taciturnity  ;  and  Herman  lost  his  usual 
fluency.  '^  God  bless  you.  Sir  !  '*  was  reiterated  again  and  again 
by  the  grateful  clerk,  while,  touched  and  silent,  the  merchant 
expressively  shook  the  hand  c^  his  honest  delegate  and  they 
piurted — the  one  to  pursue  the  old  city  process  of  turning  and 
multiplying  pounds,  shilUngs,  and  pence  ;  the  other  for  a  career 
of  {Measure  on  the  Continent,  where  he  proposed  to  realiae  a  scheme 

of  PERFECT  HAPPINESS. 

It  was  a  brilliant  m(H*ning  in  May  when  Herman  and  Bertha, 
his  young  wife,  arrived  in  Paris,  then  some  few  years  open  to 
the  efflux  of  British  travellers.  Herman  was  a  remarkable  man  ; 
he  had  held,  with  wonderful  tenacity,  propensities  of  his  nature  in 
abeyance,  so  long  as  the  warfare  of  life,  and  the  struggles  of 
fc^une,  had  rendered  them  unsuitable  indulgences ;  but  now, 
privileged  by  former  prudence  and  its  attendant  success,  he  took 
the  seals  from  tiie  fountains,  and  they  came  leaping  f<^th  into 
the  sunshine  of  the  moral  and  material  fortune  He  had  achieved, 
with  irrepressible  fwce.  His  poetic  temperament — ^his  literary 
tendencies — the  snatches  of  cultivation  which  had  every  now  and 
then  refreshed  his  c(»nmercial  life,  rose  like  tributary  streams  to 
swell  the  current  of  his  happiness.  Beyond  aU  these  was  the 
choice  he  had  made — Bertha  was  no  less  the  compani(Hi  of  his 
mind,  thui  the  partner  of  his  heart ;  day  by  day  hk  s^-gratu« 
ladon  grew  as  he  traced  in  her  transparent  nature  sympathies 
BO  kindred  with  his  own  and  tastes  so  accordant.  Her  grace  of 
person  was  to  her  beauty,  what  the  sweetness  of  her  temper  was 
to  her  moral  character,  and  her  winning  manners  to  her  intel* 
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lect — auxiliaries  that  fairly  riTalled  the  higher  attributes  they 
companioned. 

So  pleasurable  is  it  to  dwell  on  such  a  rare  assemblage  of 
harmonious  circumstances,  and  breathe  the  air  of  a  felicity  so 
imique,  that  we  woidd  willingly  join  compwiy  with  the  wedded 
friends  in  their  subsequent  rambles  through  France  and  Switzer- 
land. With  feelings  so  affluent  of  enjoyment  that  they  possess 
a  power  to  gild,  like  sunshine,  the  coarsest  materials  of  which 
life  can  be  composed,  they  beheld  the  marvels  of  art,  and  the 
magnificence  of  nature,  and  at  length  made  a  pause  upon  the 
banks  of  Lake  Leman. 

Hitherto  with  the  exclusiveness  of  the  happy,  that  highest  and 
rarest  aristoeracy,  they  had  shunned  all  association  ;  but  at 
Geneva  they  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  Madame  Roden, 
travelling  with  two  young  daughters.  In  their  company  our 
Herman  and  his  wife  reached  Milan.  There  Madame  Roden 
met  her  husbaoid,  a  German  of  rank,  and  when  the  friends 
parted,  a  promise  was  claimed  and  given,  that  ere  the  Millers 
returned  to  England,  they  would  pay  a  visit  to  Roden  Castle, 
a  romantic  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Presbui^.  The 
prospect  of  ^is  visit  hung  like  a  star  in  the  onward  horizon  of 
Berdia,  so  much  had  she  been  won  by  these  passing  friends  ;  they 
were  the  theme  of  frequent  comment  during  the  rest  of  her  tour, 
till  a  new  and  engrossing  scene  opened  upon  her  in  Venice. 

**Here,"  she  exclaimed,  "let  us  make  a  stay — ^in  this  scene 
of  encl^mtment  let  us  review  and  register  all  that  we  have  seen 
and  much  that  we  have  felt. " 

When  the  moon  rose  that  night  it  beheld  them  standing  in  the 
bateony  of  one  of  those  palaces  which  seem  to  float  upon  the 
waters,  gazing  entranced  upon  a  scene  so  suggestive  to  the 
imaginative  faculty  in  which  they  abounded,  so  much  in  harmony 
with  their  feelings.  Lavish  luxury,  peace,  repose,  and  love 
were  present,  and  as  Herman  felt  the  magic  of  his  position,  he 
heightened  the  picture  by  ccwatrasting  it  with  all  his  early  fortune 
threatened,  and  the  t<»ls  and  privations  which  had  att^kded  his 
progress. 

The  next  nMMming  and  the  next  were  given  to  1^  peculi&r 
pleasures  of  the  place,  especially  that  calm  deHcious  enjoyment 
which  the  gondola  aibrds,  when  the  mcmients  seemed  to  melt 
away  in  tranxpiil  bea^tode,  and  ourtraveUers  might  have  said  with 
the  poet, 
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^  Here  simply  to  feel  that  we  breathe — 

That  we  live — 
Is  worth  the  bestpleasures  life 

Msewhere  can  give." 

On  the  third  morning  Bertha  receiyed  letters  from  Madame 
Roden  and  her  young  daughters  ;  Herman,  leaving  her  to  read 
them,  strolled  into  the  city  and  entered  the  Gran  Bretagna  ;  here 
a  gratification  which  he  had  often  sought  in  rain,  and  long  desired, 
presented  itself — a  file  of  English  newspapers.  He  hastily  scanned 
one  and  then  another,  till  his  eye  was  caught  hy  his  own  name — 
and  where  ?  among  the  list  of  bankrupts !  At  ike  moment  the 
pulsation  of  his  heart  seemed  arrested  —  t^e  next  a  dimness  ob- 
scured his  sight.  ^  He  rose  with  an  effort  from  his  chair  and  moved 
up  and  down  a  pace  or  two  to  recover  himself,  and  then  again  sat 
down  before  the  fatal  paper  and  rivetted  his  eyes  upon  the  hideous 
announcement.  How  he  regained  his  home  he  could  have  ren- 
dered little  account ;  he  had  never  properly  recovered  the  stunning 
effect  of  the  first  shock.  When  he  entered  the  apartment  where 
he  had  left  Bertha,  he  found  it  vacant ;  he  staggered  to  a  couch 
in  a  recess  and  threw  himself  upon  it :  as  he  lay,  through  the 
long  vista  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  he  beheld  her  ;  she  was  arranging 
flowers  and  singing  over  her  sweet  employ.  Presently  she  re- 
turned into  the  room  and  carelessly  descrying  him,  she  snatched  a 
letter  from  the  table,  and  seating  herself  on  a  low  ottoman  beside 
him,  began  to  read  it.  It  was  a  pressing  invitation  ior  them  to 
proceed  immediately  to  Roden  Castle,  to  assist  at  the  celebration 
of  an  important  anniversary. 

**  You  must  go,*'  said  Herman,  speaking  with  difficulty  and  in 
tones  that  made  Bertha  start,  and  turn  to  him  ;  another  instant 
and  she  snatched  aside  the  curtain  that  had  partially  yeiled  him 
as  he  lay,  exclaiming, 

"  Herman,  you  are  ill ! " 

"  No — yes — no  matter — ^you  must  go  to  Madame  Roden — ^write 
directly — you  must  go— where  else — Oh,  God  I  Oh,  God  !" 

"  Herman — ^my  beloved — ^my  life — ^what  is  this  ?  " 

She  summoned  servants  ;  medical  men  were  soon  around  them, 
but  to  no  avail ;  sudden  fever  supervened,  and  ere  nightfall 
Herman  was  raving  in  the  wildest  delirium. 

Now  it  was  that  Bertha  knew  the  depth,  the  strength  of  the 
attachment  twined  with  her  very  heart-strings  ;  day  and  night 
she  was  beside  that  bed  of  fever  performing  miracles  of  strength. 
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What  strength  is  there  like  the  strength  of  love  ?  Animated  by 
that,  how  will  the  fragile  woman  endure  and  do  a  giant's  work. 
During  the  long  hours  of  the  night  Bertha  listened  to  Herman  s 
ravings,  but  could  comprehend  nothing  ;  she  heard  him  call  on 
names,  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  The  sympathizing  women 
round  her,  after  a  time,  entreated  her  to  seek  repose. 

"None — none!"  she  exclaimed,  **but  death  by  his  side.  I 
can  die  with  him,  but  not  live  a  moment  away  from  him." 

She  suffered  them  to  bathe  her  brow,  to  bind  her  hair  at  the 
bed  side  ;  but  there  she  kept  her  place  ;  her  sleepless  eye  never 
left  his  face,  no  other  hand  ministered  his  medicines.  To  watch, 
to  pray,  when  not  called  upon  to  tend  him,  was  all  the  rest  she 
took  or  seemed  to  require.  At  last  the  crisis  came.  He  slept — 
slept  profoundly.  AU  would  depend  upon  the  issue  of  that  sleep. 
She  knelt  and  watched,  fearing  the  very  breath  that  left  her 
parted  lips.  An  hour  stole  away — another  and  another.  Still  he 
slept ;  the  conflict  he  had  endured  through  many  days  required 
such  repair.  The  sleep  was  calm ;  a  moisture  came  upon  the 
skin  ;  the  breathing  was  free  and  soft.  She  felt  the  angels  of 
mercy  were  about  her,  and  the  untiring  creature  grew  stronger 
with  every  protracted  hour  of  increasing  hope. 

At  length  the  sick  man  woke — softly  as  if  a  light  veil  had  been 
lifted — and  the  first  object  on  which  his  eyes  rested  was  the  face 
of  his  kneeling  wife. 

"  Bertha !  is  it  you,  my  love  V*  There  was  sanity  and  affec- 
tion in  the  tone.  Oh,  the  gush  of  holy  gratitude  that  sw^t  her 
heart ;  but,  restraining  every  impulse,  she  crept  softly  to  lus  pil- 
low, and  bending  over  him,  wept  imseen  the  first  tears  she  had 
shed  amid  all  her  anguish. 

**  Have  I  slept  long  ?"  he  asked.  ^'  Let  me  get  up.  Not  get 
up  ?     To  be  sure  I  can — if  you  will  only  let  me.*' 

Gradually  he  learned  his  weakness  —  gradually  recollections 
gathered,  and  the  cause  of  his  prostration  came  upon  him,  but 
more  calmly  Bertha  urged  him  to  cultivate  repose — not  to  speak. 

**Nay,  let  me  speak — not  speaking  did  all  the  mischief — I 
feared  to  tell  you,  Bertha,  the  utter  ruin  that  has  overtaken  us." 

**  Talk  not  of  ruin,"  she  said,  **  there  is  no  ruin  while  you  live 
and  love  me.  Speak — tell  me  all.  Fear  not  for  me— /or  you — 
toith  you  I  can  bear  anything." 

Now  Bertha  first  learned  the  source  of  his  sudden  indisposition ; 
she  saw  that  to  throw  forth  the  secret  was  necessary  to  lus  peace. 
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and  yet  she  trembled  at  tbe  effort  lie  was  making.  **  No  m<»re/' 
at  length  she  said,  *<  no  more.  I  see  it  all.  Now,  love,  let  me 
speak  ;  hear  me,  dear  Herman,  hear  me.*' 

He  needed  not  the  injunction,  his  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  her' 
faee,  marking  erery  trait  and  turn  of  thought  with  intense  emotion. 
Weak  as  he  was,  his  intellect  was  again  in  full  activity ;  the  obs^- 
ration  and  study  of  character  had  been  onoe  his  greatest  plei^- 
sure,  it  was  now  his  greatest  interest.  Neither  had  need  to  fear 
the  scrutiny  ;  her  devotion  was  perfect ;  her  energy  equal  to  the 
event.  With  the  calmest,  gentlest  tenderness,  she  soothed  ;  she 
re-assured  liis  spirit ;  told  him  that  poverty  had  no  terrors  for  her  ; 
and  urged  him  to  remember  the  moral  weidth  with  which  they  were 
both  inherent,  and  on  which  haj^neas  was  principally  dependent. 
**  But  one  thing  I  would  urge.  You  say  that  you  must  proceed 
immediately  to  England,  and  alone.  Why  so  ?  Why  may  I  not 
go  with  you  ?  ** 

'<  Your  situation,"  he  replied.    '*  The  better  speed  that  I  shall 
make  alone  ;  the  engrossing  nature  of  the  ol^ects  which  demand 


me. 


'<  I  submit,"  she  said,  pressing  his  hand  between  both  hers. 
*^  Bid  me  stay,  and  I  will  stay.  Gall  me,  and  I  will  come  to  you. 
I  have  no  haven  but  your  arms  ;  no  health  of  heart,  no  peace  of 
mind,  but  in  your  life — ^your  love.  Now  rest ;  to-morrow  we  will 
talk  of  now  plans,  and  future  hopes." 

In  a  few  days  Herman  declared  himself  equal  to  travelling, 
urging  the  imperative  necessity  of  his  presence  in  England,  which 
Bertha  had  written  to  announce. 

'*  All,"  she  said,  **  is  arranged.  I  have  been  very  busy  within 
these  few  days  in  preparing  for  the  change  which  awaits  us  botii« 
I  wrote  to  Madame  Roden ;  reminded  her  that  she  had  said  she 
would  give  much  for  such  an  instructress  for  her  daughters  as  I 
should  prove,  and  I  asked  for  the  office  for  a  time.  I  am  accepted. 
This  will  secure  me  provision  and  protection  during  our  separation." 
Her  voice  faltered  at  the  word.  **  We  shall  go  togeUier  as  far 
as  Vienna." 

Her  energy  ;  the  confidence  in  the  future  which  she  inspired  ; 
her  indifference  to  personal  inconvenience  ;  to  the  appliances  that 
minister  to  mere  appearance  and  parade  ;  had  a  value  beyond  esti- 
mate at  such  a  juncture.  She  took  the  initiative,  and  Herman  with 
a  secret  solace  in  every  new  point  of  character  she  developed,  yielded 
to  her  jguidance.    At  Vienna  he  saw  her  enter  the  diligence  to  pro- 
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ceed  to  Presburg,  and  then,  concentrating  all  his  thoughts  upon  his 
commercial  difficulties,  went  forward  to  expedite  his  progress  to 
England.  Among  the  conjectures  which  his  mind  had  receired 
and  rejected,  again  and  again,  was  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
Johnson,  in  whose  hands  had  been  vested  the  power  of  drawing  on 
his  hanker  to  a  large  amount ;  hut  as  he  recaUed  the  experience 
of  the  past  jears,  which  had  teemed  with  evidence  of  the  old  man's 
rectitude  and  attachment,  he  cast  from  him  the  suspicion,  and  felt 
convinced  that  if  anything  had  happened  to  annul  his  honest  pur- 
pose, it  had  been  death,  disease,  anything  but  delinquency.  Thus 
in  a  vain,  but  natural  course  of  tormenting  thought,  he  proceeded, 
intending  to  roach  England  by  the  way  of  Ostend,  when  he  veri- 
fied the  old  adage,  that  '*  the  more  haste  the  worse  speed."  He 
was  stopped  for  the  examination  of  his  passp(»*t,  and  an  impedi- 
ment presented  itself  in  his  ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  he 
was  addressed.  He  saw  clearly  that  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion. 
The  (^cials  spoke  to  him  in  German  and  French,  but  he  under- 
stood neither.  During  his  previous  journey,  his  wife's  knowledge 
of  the  French  language,  and  the  Roden's  acquaintance  with  Eng- 
lish, had  shut  from  his  view  his  deficiency  and  its  probable  conse- 
quences. For  the  time  being  the  matter  ended  by  his  being 
conducted  to  prison.  Few  events  of  his  life  had  annoyed  him 
more  than  this.  With  a  frame  still  sufiering  imder  debility  and 
indisposition  ;  with  a  mind  a  prey  to  anxiety,  and  panting  with 
the  most  intense  desire  for  dispatch,  the  weary  hours  of  that  night 
were  the  heaviest  he  ever  passed.  In  the  morning  he  was  con- 
ducted into  the  presence  of  the  supericn*  officer.  The  original 
difficulty  remained.  Herman  paused  in  perplexity,  and  then 
attempted  to  make  himself  understood  by  speaking  Latin.  The 
officer  smiled  and  did  likewise  ;  but  though  the  difficulty  was  thus 
diminished,  the  difierence  of  their  respective  pronunciation  was  an 
insurmountable  bar  to  the  perfect  communicaticm  necessary,  till 
the  official  thou^t  of  pen  and  ink,  and  put  his  interrogatories  into 
writing  ;  they  were  immediately  answered,  and  Herman  was  set 
at  liberty.  The  cause  of  his  detention  had  been  the  circum- 
Btanoe  of  his  wearing  a  wig,  which  he  did  in  consequence  of  having 
had  his  head  shaved  during  his  recent  illness,  and  in  his  passport 
he  was  described  as  wearing  his  own  hair. 

His  future  progress  was  attended  by  no  impediment  worthy  of 
note.  Arrived  in  London,  he  sought  out  Johnson.  It  were 
difficult  to  have  decided  on  which  c^  the  two^  since  the  evening 
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they  had  last  met,  the  greatest  change  had  heen  wrought.  Anxiety 
had  done  haggard  work  on  hoth.  All  was  soon  explained.  The 
wreck  of  Mr.  Miller's  affairs  had  heen  contingent  on  the  ruin  of 
Fauntleroy,  who  had  heen  his  hanker,  and  the  depository  of  his 
whole  fortune.  Johnson,  when  the  catastrophe  occurred,  knew 
not  where  to  find  his  employer,  and  powerless  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  his  house,  an  act  of  hankruptcy  and  suhsequent  oudawry  was 
the  consequence. 

Herman  now  knew  the  worst ;  he  looked  ruin  in  the  face  ;  hut 
with  less  firmness  than  he  would  once  hare  done ;  he  was  not 
now  alone,  to  hreast  the  storms,  and  hear  the  huffets  of  poyerty. 
The  arrangement  of  his  commercial  affairs,  and,  though  he  might 
never  reinstate  his  fortune,  to  re-estahlish  his  character,  was  his 
great,  his  aU-engrossing  ohject.  Day  and  night,  aided  hy  the 
indefatigable  Johnson,  he  pursued  his  purpose ;  his  estate  paid 
seventeen  shillings  in  the  pound,  and,  in  the  secret  counsel  of  his 
heart,  he  resolved,  that,  if  life  were  allowed  him,  a  day  should 
come  that  should  see  the  rest  liquidated.  Thus  far  the  principle 
of  integrity  was  appeased  ;  hut  he  owed  a  large  debt  to  prudence, 
which  a  long  life  of  future  discretion  could  scarcely  retrieve*  The 
folly,  the  madness  of  a  commercial  man  going  forth,  as  he  did,  with 

^  Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm/' 

could  neither  be  forgotten  nor  forgiven  by  the  jurors  to  whose 
peculiar  scanning  his  case  lay  open  ;  he  could  not,  now  that  he 
calmly  considered  it,  forgive  it  to  himself.  However,  restored  to 
the  moral  position  his  integrity  commanded,  his  mind  gradually 
righted,  he  looked  upon  the  necessity  of  beginning  life  anew  with 
increasing  firmness,  and  felt,  in  the  person  of  his  wife,  that  he  had 
a  lien  on  happiness.  Tet  at  times,  with  the  apprehensive  reaction 
consequent  on  his  late  rashness,  and  recent  experiences  of  the  con- 
duct of  some  former  florid  friends,  he  would  think  of  Bertha — 
would  ask  himself,  if  greatly  brave  and  generous  as  she  had  been 
at  the  bursting  of  the  storm,  would  she  bear  equally  well  the 
sullen  weather  into  which  it  had  subsided — the  drear  waste  of 
struggling  fortune  upon  which  it  had  thrown  them  ?  In  the  midst 
of  these  doubts  and  fears,  which  resulted  from  physical  even  more 
than  moral  causes,  came  her  assuring  and  supporting  letters  ;  and 
Johnson,  the  honest,  high-hearted,  grateful  old  man,  he  rallied  to 
the  rescue  valiantly.  Eesisting  every  proposal  and  attempt  for 
placing  him  in  other  employment,  he  exclaimed,—' 
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^*  No,  no,  Sir,  we  sink  or  swim  together !  You  shall  never  get 
out  of  my  reach  again,  beliere  me  !'' 

Herman  smiled  and  yielded,  and  was  soon  flung  in  helpless 
dependence  upon  his  old  friend.  In  the  midst  of  considering  a 
small  plan  of  business,  (having  with  a  spirit  of  independence 
declined  aid  which  would  have  launched  him  somewhat  imposingly), 
he  was,  as  the  winter  advanced,  attacked  by  fever  and  ague,  and 
again  the  once  strong  and  still  struggling  man  was  cast  down. 
This  new  calamity  was  studiously  concealed  from  Bertha,  till  the 
progress  of  the  disorder  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  write.  ' 
Johnson  was  then  siunmoned  to  act  as  his  amanuensis,  and  they 
conferred  together  over  the  excuses  to  be  put  forth,  till  Herman 
exclaimed,-—* 

<*  The  attempt  is  folly:  she  would  peneti*ate  the  reality,  or 
apprehend  still  worse.  Take  a  fresh  sheet  and  write  as  I  dictate. 
*  A  circumstance  not  worth  relating  takes  the  pen  out  of  my  hand« 
but  it  is  held  by  a  faithful  and  attentive  friend,  to  whom  I  owe 
more  than  I  can  express,  or  shall  ever  be  able  to  repay.  I  shall 
reinstate  my  affairs,  but  not  for  some  time-— till  then — till  I  can 
realize  a  home  in  some  degree  suited  to  your  habits,  I  say  nothing 
of  your  deserts,  consent,  I  entreat  you,  to  remain  where  you  are 
— ^in  the  shelter  of  friendship,  opulence,  and  (since  in  the  exercise 
of  your  abilities)  in  independence.  No  such  field  is  open  for  you 
here,  and  it  would  sink  me  yet  lower  to  see  you  suffer  with  me. 
Cling  then  to  such  support  as  you  have,  since  I,  a  broken  reed, 
have  none  to  offer  you.  I  will  again  to  work  to  build  up  a  home-** 
then  come  to  me — ^it  will  be  no  home  till  you  are  in  it.'  " 

This  effort  had  been  followed  by  a  fit  and  its  usual  subversion 
of  strength  ;  Johnson,  during  his  tendance  debated  with  himself 
whether  he  ought  to  conceal  the  state  of  his  affairs  from  the  absent 
wife ;  but  Herman's  malady,  though  distressing,  was  not  danger- 
ous, and  he  had  great  constitutional  energy.  His  mind,  in  its 
ever  restless  action,  was  the  great  bar  to  his  recovery,  and  the 
derangement  of  his  whole  nervous  system  bowed  his  spirit  at 
moments  to  the  deepest  depression. 

When  the  next  post  brought  him  no  letters,  nor  another,  nor 
many  after  that,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  hope  and  confidence 
began  to  give  way.  He  remembered  the  balance  there  was  in 
human  character:  he  recollected  the  adage,  as  applicable  to 
morals  as  machinery,  that  what  is  gained  in  velocity  is  lost  in 
weight — ^he  knew  that  the  tide  which  will  flow  very  high  wiU  also 
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ebb  verf  low.  He  ezumuied  bis  owa  eUuas  toihe  nnltttUed  devo- 
tion  of  a  woman  so  endowed,  and,  yn&t  the  Baiwtel  «everttj  of  self- 
judgmttit  which  high  SKHoalitj  m^  iaatitutec*  he  4eemied  himeelf 
^  Biter  bankrupt^  with  no  right  to  munniir  should  he  find  hu 
moral  wreck  equal  to  his  eosmn^^ial  ruui.  An  anguish  heaviei: 
than  any  thaft  had  yet  wdghed  upon  Ins  heart  op{M^e8fted  him,  and 
he  yeaived  for  releaae  from  ibe  burden.  He  requ^tted  Johnson 
to  leave  bkn^  and  that  in  so  decided  a  mai^er^  that  the  poor  <dd 
man,  &ough  wiwilling  and  oaeasy,  complied.  When  alone,  Her- 
man turned  to  his  solitary  ficeside :  h»  looked  roond  At  the  scene 
of  desdatlon  his  habitation  presented,  as  if  taking  a  last  sorreyv 
when  he  perceiyed  that  ihe  door  of  his  apartment  was  <^>en.  The 
process  of  discomfiture  takes  increase  from  very  min<»:  ca^aefi ; 
desirous  to  secure  perfeet  ^niraoy  tiie  circiunstance  annoyed  him  ; 
perhi^  1|ie  eM  oi  that  Kovember  evening  was  making  itself  felt, 
and  assisting  to  stagnate  the  sinking  pulses  of  his  heart.  He 
slowly  rose,  and  was  about  to  dose  ihe  door,  when  votees  arrested 
his  attention-i-he  paused,  there  was  something  in  the  marmnrs  that 
moved  even  his  laoguid  cnri^Moty;  at  least,  it  served  to  call  him  for 
a  moment  from  «  dangerous  self-^engrotonent.  Thare  were  steps 
upon  the  stairs,  and  again  T4>ices,  aad  jone  among  th^n  of  whidx 
the  words  were  few,  low,  and  hurried ;  but  it  fell  iiqMm  his  heiu*t, 
not  upon  bis  ear.  He  moved  feebly  forward,  in  tibe  dim  light  he 
beheld  a  fo^n — ^it  glided  towards  him*  The  next  instant  arms  were 
about  hiB  neek,  tears  upon  his  face,  and  a  heart  beating  warmly'*^ 
wildly  upon  his  breast. 

Prosperity  h^s  no  gratification  that  can  <^ompete  with  such  a 
burst  (^  happiness  wh«n  it  breaks  vfou  the  darkness  <^  eaiamity, 
making  even  calmnity  preei<Has  as  the  purchase  of  a  joy  eo  intense. 
Never  did  magfcian  scatter  gloom  and  sbXL  up  light  as  did  B^^tha 
in  that  moment  when  she  was  folded  to  tibe  bc^om  of  her  despairing 
husband,  while  to  her  all  she  had  ever  enjoyed  was  po<»*  in  CMn- 
parison  to  tibe  joy  of  bringing  him  eonifort,  And  regaining  h^ 
guarantee  lor  hope  and  bi^piness. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said.  Har  sEenee  had  been  caused  by 
the  chances  that  de^fMired  her  of  a  mother's  hc^^es  ;  as  soon  as 
^acticable,  converting  mme  jewellery  die  possessed  into  monej 
by  the  aid  of  the  friendly  Rodens,  who  liberally  repaid  her  brief  bat 
valuable  services,  she  made  h^  way  to  England  under  the  pressure 
of  deep  anxiety.  To  this  little  f(»tiine  Jc^nson  insisted  <mql  adding 
the  savings  of  his  hSe,  and  thus  a  small  capital  was  submitted 
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i6  the  application  odP  Herman's  talent,  Jobnson  resuming  his  oM 
post  with  resohite  devotion.  In  the  outset  of  their  new  career 
Urs.  Miller  accepted  some  engagements  as  a  daily  goyemess, 
which,  as  her  husband's  prospects  improved,  were  resigned  for  the 
dear  exclusive  duties  of  her  domestic  life«  Johnson  became  the 
friend  of  heart  and  heartii  in  that  home  of  imique  enjoyment. 
Largely  had  all  parties  profited  by  sorrow  :  they  felt  that  they 
-ewed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  calamities,  since  they  had  thrown 
0ttt  in  such  streng  relief  moral  qualities  which  had  never  otherwise 
been  so  truly  known — had  tested  attachments  which  would  pro- 
bably have  slumbered  into  satiety  in  the  fair  weather  of  unbrok^i 
fortune.  Their  mental  energies  new  strung — their  tried  attach- 
jEent  permanently  based,  they  felt  that  w^-direded  occupation  and 
jnoderate  relaxation  Were  amoi^  the  stipes  of  happiness,  which 
may  be  loiM;  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  never  in  that  of  improvement. 

M.  L.  Q. 


DODYPOL,  THE  CliERK. 

A  TALE   OF  A  LONIXm  FOG. 


It  was  about  one  hour  after  noon,  on  a  diiy  in  the  foggy  month 
jof  November,  18 — ,  that  the  metropolis  was  visited  with  one  of 
ftose  extremely  dense  loigs,  which  are  happily  very  rare  visitors, 
and  which  generally  ooeasion  much  personal  detriment  and  incon- 
venience to  worthy  citizens,  whenever  they  occur.  The  fog  we 
allude  to  was  one  of  the  rarest.  As  servant-maids  in  areas 
declared,  you  might  cut  it  with  a  knife.  Indeed  it  was  almost 
possible  to  do  what  you  pleased  with  it,— except  drive  it  away. 
That  jou.  couldn't  do,  for  it  grew  denser  and  denser  every  instant. 
It  was  evidently  determined  to  be  as  troublesome  and  alarming  as 
a  fog  could  be.  See  the  houses  opposite  ?  You  couldn't  see  your 
own  toes.  Judge  what  jostling  there  was  in  the  human  current  in 
such  thoroughfares  as  the  Strand  and  Cheapside.  It  is  not  in 
man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  that  fog.  London  seemed  to  have 
grown  weary  of  existence,  and  to  be  bent  upon  stifling  itself.  Of 
course  there  was  a  cessation  to  all  business.  People  who  were 
within  doors  became  very  pleasant  with  themselves  in  congratula- 
tions at  their  good  fortune,  and  people  without,  rapidly  lost  their 
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temper  in  their  ineffectudi  efforts  to  find  their  way  home,  mii^ 
taking  the  turnings  of  streets,  groping  on  one  of  the  hridges  when 
they  were  hound  to  Somers'  Town — ^walking  into  strange  houses, 
and  getting  themselves  collared  as  thieves,  or  committing  some 
ahsurd  error  of  a  like  nature.  Very  fimny  to  hear  afterwards 
recounted,  hut  hy  no  means  agreeahle  at  the  time  of  sufferance  to 
the  actually  concerned  individual. 

City  lanes— courts — alleys — dark  recesses,  where  dingy  count- 
ing-houses are  packed  away — ^how  impenetrahle  were  these  that 
afternoon  !  You  might  as  well  have  sought  to  get  at  the  interior 
of  Africa.  Messrs.  Denham  and  Clappertoa  had  easy  work  of  it. 
compared  with  that  of  the  old  clerk  who  had  grown  grey-headed 
on  our  office  stool,  and  who,  having  gone  forth  to  get  his  dinner, 
at  a  tavern  hard  hy,  spent  two  whole  mortal  hours  in  an  ineffectuid 
search  after  his  desk — ^much  to  the  discomposure  of  his  ordindrily 
mu'uffled  disposition,  for  his  shins  were  nearly  raw  from  encounters 
with  scrapers  and  doorsteps  ;  and  an  angel  with  an  ahraded 
epidermis  would  he  petulant.  But  what  shall  he  said  of  the  hully 
sailor,  who,  fancying  that  he  was  crossing  the  threshold  of  the 
**  Jolly  Launch"  walked  into  the  river  off  Wapping  Stairs,  and 
made  the  heavily  laden  air  undulate  with  ^e  concussion  of  his 
oaths  ?  What  shall  he  said  of  vehicle-drivers, — cads  and  cahhies, 
who,  with  smashed  panels,  were  dolorously  and  splenetically  mis- 
leading themselves  and  cattle,  in  vain  and  frantic  attempts  to  get 
to  home  quarters  ?  Let  us  rather  attend  to  the  old  clerk,  for  we 
shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  how  he  had  reason  to  rememher  the  fog 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Not  yet.  Very  like  the  street,  hut  not  the  street,  though  it 
can't  he  far  off.  Not  yet  again — No,  nor  nothing  Hke  it  this  time, 
for,  as  true  as  the  monument  is  a  monument,  he  is  groping  around 
its  iron  railings.  London  Bridge  is  nigh  at  hand,  and  the  river, — 
what  if  he  should  go  astray  in  that  direction,  and  get  drowned  ? 
Such  things,  it  is  said,  have  happened  in  a  fog. 

Not  yet — and  now  he  thinks  he  has  got  it.  Yes.  A  few  steps 
along  the  passage,  and  then  a  staircase  to  mount.  How  cheerful 
the  lighted  apartment  looks,  in  contrast  to  the  choking  murkiness 
of  the  street,  Outside.  Yet  not  quite  like  itself  either.  A  portion 
of  the  fog  must  have  penetrated  through  crannies,  or  the  clerks, 
coming  in  from  dinner,  must  have  introduced  it  with  their  damp 
garments*  Certainly,  there  was  a  prevalent  haziness  that  seemed 
to  metamorphose  things  a  little.    There  were  his  desk  and  stool-* 
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yet  tlie  stool  liad  a  feeling  unlike  itself — ^wasn't  worn  as  his  was, 
•^be  had  sat  on  his  for  twenty  years,  and  should  know  it  well,  he 
thought.  There  was  a  difference,  for  which  he  could  not  account. 
The  fog  must  have  confused  him,  or  was  his  dinner  ale  stronger 
than  usual  ?  The  landlord  had  mentioned  something  about  a  new 
tap. 

** Mr.  Dodypol,"  said  a  voice,  "you  bare  mistaken  your  desk," 

**  Dear  me,  have  I,  indeed  ?  "  the  clerk  replied.  "  It  must  be 
the  fog  that  has  affected  my  eyes.  There  was  just  such  a  fog 
twenty-six  years  ago— the  year  of  the  great  comet.** 

'*  Why,  Mr.  Dodypol,"  said  another  speaker,  "  how  hoarse  you 
are, — ^your  voice  is  quite  altered." 

<*  Is  it,  indeed  ?  It  mtist  be  the  effects  of  the  fog.  Oh,  it 's 
a  terrible  fog.  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  hear  of  a  great  many 
accidents." 

*^  Yes.  I  never  encountered  such  a  fog,  but  then  I  am  not  so 
old  as  Mr.  Dodypol,"  said  a  pert  young  clerk,  gesticulating  as  if 
he  had  intended  to  balance  his  pen  across  his  nose,  but  had 
suddenly  changed  his  mind. 

Here  arose  a  new  source  of  confusion.  The  voices,  features, 
apparel,  of  the  individuals  who  were  at  work  around  him,  were  not 
as  they  should  have  been,  if  he  was  amongst  his  fellow-clerks. — 
Yet  there  could  be  no  mistake,  for  had  they  not  called  him  by  his 
name  ?  He  stood  gazing  around  him,  like  one  stupified.  He 
heard  one  junior  clerk  whisper  another,  that  **  Dodypol  was 
drunk  !  "  Could  it  be  true  ?  Oh,  that  ale,  and  that  treacherous 
landlord ! 

**  Why,  Mr.  Dodypol,  your  face  is  so  changed,  that  I  hardly 
know  you — you  have  bruised  your  nose,'*  said  the  voice  that*  had 
first  spoken. 

'  **  I  ran  against  a  lamp-post,**  answered  our  friend.  Four 
o'clock  struck,  amidst  the  half-suppressed  titter  that  followed  this 
confession,  and  at  the  instant  every  desk  was  vacated,  and  the 
clerks,  seizing  their  coats  and  hats,  bowed  to  the  firm,  in  the  per- 
son of  Twiggers,  the  principal,  and  to  him — to  him,  Dodypol, 
their  fellow-clerk,  and  withdrew. 

**  You  will  be  particular  about  the  hour  to-morrow,  Mr.  Dodypol, 
if  you  please,**  said  Mr.  Twiggers — who  could  it  be  but  Twiggers, 
though  it  didn't  look  much  like  him  ?  but  that,  as  Dodypol 
thoiight,  was  the  fog.  **  You  will  be  particular  about  the  hour — 
not  that  we  shall  make  much  ceremony.     You  will  dine  with  us, 
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ol  eouxse,  and  we  maj  g«t  a  IMe  mflny  aAwwardbk  Biess  ycnp 
Boul,'*  and  TwiggMTS  smiM  bbadlj,  '« I  shall  lie  as  del^hted  m 
BMag  joar  iiam»  added  to  tibe  fina»  aa  yau  wilk  be  in  beeomii^ 
one  <^  us.     Ooed  bya^  Ood  Uiass  jou." 

The  speaker  quitted  tbe  offiee^  wawing^  hk  hand  to  the  dark,  and 
leaving  the  intdlect  of  the  latter  as  foggy  as  the  street  outside 
A  little  fcmihhy  bay  aloBe  remained  io  sweep  the  offioew 

'*  Piaase,  Mr»  Dodypol,  I  idudl  make^  ytu  aU  over  dust,^  said 
die  lad»  respaetfiilly. 

(«0h — ^yes— *Ah,  dear  me,"  replied  Dadypel^  thm^lhtfiilly-,  and 
mottering  that  it  waa  very  strange,  and  thai  he  couldn't  eompre- 
hend  it^  he  took  his  hat  and  left  the  boy  to  hb  T«€atioB%  Tte 
fog  waa  as  danse  as  erer,  and  haw  he  got  home,  h»  aev^  rightly 
knew  ;  bat  in  his  greater  peqdexity  about  matters  at  ^e  (^Glee,  it 
seemed  comparatively  easy  to  him  to  find  his  way.  Certaidhf^  th« 
Haka  ^at  weva  moving  about — ^like  will-o*>the^wi8pa  harrying  to  a 
rendezvottS'  laado  the  tat^  less  difficult  than  it  iwM  have  proved 
an  hour  earHer,  for  the  streets  were  partuUiy  lighted  by  the  overw 
shifting  glare  of  flambeaux.  Before  flva  o^eloek  ha  was  snwgly 
seated  in  hia  little  Isfingtoo  patlour,  and  listening  wi^  patienoe  to 
lus  lattdlady*s  experience  of  London  ^s  ^ee  the  year  of  gra«a 
1791,  being  the  ptecise  year  in  ifidiich  her  memory  began  to  chra^ 
Bide  events. 

Tea  finished,  he  reached  a  bo^  from  his  scantily-fumislkad 
shelves,  aad  conuaenced  to  read.  For  the  fiftieth  time  ho  had 
become  inteieated  in  tiba  **  Adventures  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Fonncl- 
ling,"  when  his  landlady  announced  a  visitor. 

Ben  Rawlings,  his  feUow  of  the  de^  and  nearly  as  old  as  him- 
self ;  hair  a  little  griazled,  bat  not  entirely  grey,  as  Ben  need 
to  boast. 

*•  Dodypol,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Ben,  wiA.  much  warmth 
of  feeling.  <*  We  got  alarmed  about  yon  thia  altemeon  ;  thought 
MHne  accident  must  have  happened  to  you  in  the  fog.  What  a  fbg 
it  was !     But  it 's  cleared  off  now. " 

"  Got  alarmed-about  me,'*  said  DodypoL 

"  Yes,  as  you  didn't  return  to  the  office  after  dinner,  and  acci- 
dents are  likely  to  happen  in  such  a  fag,"  said  Rawlings. 

**  Didn't  return  to  the  office  !  "  echoed  his  friend.  **  What  do 
you  mean  ?     I  came  back,  certainly." 

**  You  came  back,*'  BawJings  replied,  returning  Dodypol's  loaft 
of  aatonidhment.     «I  wasn't  out  of  the  office  once  during  the 


afbemooB  ;  and  I  am  a  newlj-breeched  boy,  if  yon  iii«de  your  a^ 
pearance  amongst  ns,  «fter  you  went  out  to  get  your  dnmor.'' 

<<  As  surdy  as  that  you  tarn  bow  sitting  ia  thttt  dkair,"  sani 
Bodypol,  solewnly,  <<and  I  ion  speaking  to  you,  sitting  wheve  I 
do, — ^mind,  I  say,  as  surely  as  that  we  are  now  seated  faee  tdr 
fiiee,  and  talking  in  a  fiiendly  manner,  I  was  at  iiie  office  wken 
we  broke  up.  More.  I  was  the  last  person  in  the  ottee,  excefrt 
tkeboy,  and  he  was  swee^g  it  ythen  I  leftw" 

"  My  dear  Dodyp(^,  what  can  be  tibe  matter  with  you  ?  The 
boy  hasn't  been  there  at  all<  this  aftemooni,-  He  had  a  half- 
holiday  given  hkn,  beeanse  hi»  moth^  is  ilL  I  looked  tVe  office 
vp  mja^,  and  remanied  half-an-hour  afi;ev  M  t^e^rost  had  gone^ 
to  sort  some  papers  befofe  I  qmtted  it." 

'<  The  fog  has  done  it  aUr/'  murmured  Dedypel,  oomple<}^y 
staggered  by  his*  fnend^s  positire  manB^,  **  or  the  ale>''  he  added, 
internally,  **orthe*aie." 

'^  You  are  certainly  no<^  yeiursel^  to^mgbt,?'  obeerred  Bailings, 
musing. 

**  No,  I  can't  be,  now  I  iJiink  of  it,/'  assented  Dodypol^ blankly, 
**  for  Twiggens  said  something  about  adi&ig  my  name  to  t^ 
finn,-^it  sounded  as  if  I  wa»  to  beoome^  ai  pafft&«v  I  aflveertauilj 
not  myedf-^ou are  right,  my  Mend.'' 

"Tell  me,*'* said  Rawlings,  coaxingly. — **  You  ai?e  a  sober 
man,  and  a  very  littie  indulgence  might  play  ih»  deyil  with*  yotf — 
did  you  take  any^ng  stronger  tibwi  UMud  ^ik  your  dinner' 
to-day  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  think  I  did^^I  had  my  usHalgia&s  of  ak-^it  <fidn't 
seem  stronger  thMi  what  I  am  accuatomedr  to  take — -it  Dfiight 
luMrebeen,"  an8w^:ed  Dodypdi. 

'<  That  was  it-^-ddeterious  stuff,  tavem  ale.  That  did  it,  my 
fiiend>  You  hav'n't  been  to  the  offioe-^yOu-  have  been  tbeuxH 
ing,"  said  Eawlings. 

"It  may  be  as  you  say;"  assented  Bodypol,  reguding  his 
f^ow  clerk  with  a  rueful  couirtenanoe* 

"  It  fnmsthe  so«^take  my  word  for  it,**  and  Rawlings  laughed* 
gently,  but  seemed  to  sympathise  with  his  Mend's  perplexity. 

Dodypol  was  not  so  easily  conmced.  How  long  it  was  be^of^ 
he  fell  asleep  that  night  1  How  be  lay  tossing  in  his  bed,  and 
pondering  the  eyents  of  that  afternoon  !  A  dream  !  What 
marvellous  dieiinotiiess  of  incident  for  »  dream  !  Was  the  fog 
on   his  way  homewards  a  dveam?     Weve  the  links;  eiratle 
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planets  traTening  the  mifit,  a  dream  ?  Was  the  office  lighted 
up,  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  a  dream  ?  Were  Twiggers's 
bland  smile,  and  familiar  *'  God  bless  you  "  at  leave-taking,  a 
dream  ?  No — ^no— no^-Rawlings  was  the  dream,  if  he  had 
dreamt  at  all. 

The  next  morning  afforded  no  elucidation.  At  the  office,  eveiy 
one,  Twiggers  included,  assured  him  that  he  was  labouring  imder 
a  delusion,  in  supposing  that  he  had  returned  to  his  desk  during 
the  fog.  He  had,  of  course,  to  endure  much  bantering,  which  he 
underwent  good-humouredlj  enough. 

•  **lf  you  didn't  fall  asleep  in  the  tarem  parlour,  and  dream  it 
all,"  observed  Rawlings,  as  they  walked  together  along  Cheapside 
on  their  way  homewards,  "  you  must  have  mistaken  some  other 
office  for  ours — that  might  happen  in  a  fog.'' 

"But  the  name,"  replied  Dodypol.  "How  should  they  have 
known  my  name  at  another  office  ?     Unless,  indeed " 

"  Unless  what?"  said  Rawlings,  noting  that  his  companion  had 
suddenly  become  sad  and  thoughtful,  **  imless  what?" 

"D'ye  think  that  romance  writers  invent  all  their  incidents  ?" 
inquired  Dodypol,  waking  as  from  a  brief  fit  of  abstraction ;  "or 
do  they  ever  borrow  from  real  life  ?  Somebody — Byron,  isn't  it  ? — 
says  that  'truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.'  Now,  is  that  true, 
Rawlings,  eh?" 

"  Come  home  with  me,**  said  the  other,  abruptly,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  friend's  arm,  "  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  old  elbow- 
chair  you  know  so  well,  and  I  will  relate  it." 

"  Relate  what?"  asked  Dodypol,  at  fault. 

"  Why — a  romance  of  real  life  that  I  picked  up  to-day  in  the 
strangest  manner,"  replied  Rawlings,  with  emotion.  "A  romance 
which,  strange  as  any  fiction,  is  true  as  the  work-a-day  world 
around  us.  Come  and  hear  it.  I  have  an  interest  in  getting  you 
home  along  with  me ;  I  have,  indeed." 

The  speaker's  voice  had  grown  husky,  of  a  sudden.  Com- 
plaining that  his  eyes  watered,  he  said  it  was  the  wind, — and  that 
his  eyes  were  weak.  Pausing,  as  though  he  would  admire  a  mag- 
nificent salver  in  a  jeweller's  window,  he  drew  forth  his  handker- 
chief, to  rid  them  of  the  unpleasant  moisture* 

"  This  romance,"  said  Dodypol,  when  he  had  rejoined  him,  "  I 
am  eager  to  hear  it  told." 

"  Not  more  eager  than  I  am  to  tell  it,"  replied  Rawlings.  "  It 
mayn't  interest  you  much.     I  believe  Ihat  it  will,  but  it  mayn't* 
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Though  if  I  know  my  old  friend's  heart,  after  an  intercourse  of 
thirty  years — How  much  younger  we  were  thirty  years  ago,  eh?— 
il  will  draw  real  tears  from  your  eyes,  that  are  not  plagued  as 
mine  are,  with  this  trouhlesome  rheum?'' 

They  talked  of  trivial,  common-place  subjects  over  their  tea,— 
Qot  as  suggesting  the  least  degree  of  interest  to  their  minds,  but 
from  a  design,  as  it  might  seem,,  to  cheat  themselves  of  any  pre* 
mature  reference  to  the  subject  which  had  brought  them  together* 
Perhaps,  too,  to  conceal  from  each  other  a  sadder  mood  than  was 
congenial  with  a  host's  duties,  and  the  atmosphere  of  a  friend's 
house.  But  the  meal  of  sobriety  once  finishcKi,  the  room  set  in 
order  by  a  tidy  waiting-maid,  and  the  fire  replenished,  Eawlings 
said  to  his  companion, — 

*'  This  romance,  that  I  promised  you,  may,  as  I  said,  fail  to 
interest  you,  though  I  think  that  imlikely ; — it  may  fail  to  move 
you,  I  tlunk  that  unlikely  also :  but  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  it  will 
leave  you  either  a  better  or  a  worse  man.  I  have  known  you  for 
thirty  years, — I  say  better — better  decidedly." 

''But  how,  my  dear  friend,  can  it  iiduence  me  in  either 
direction?  Why  must  I  necessarily  become  either  veorse  or 
better?"  inquired  Dodypol. 

**  The  story  may  have  a  moral,"  said  Rawlings. 

**  True, — and  you  mean  to  test  my  disposition  according  to  the 
application  I  make  of  it?" 

"It  may  appeal  to  the  sympathies, — ^to  the  affections. 

"  True  again, — and  you  would  probe  my  heart  therewith  V 

**  It  may — ^it  is  likely  to  excite  either  the  worst  or  best  passions 
of  our  nature." 

**  Which  do  you  call  the  worst  and  best ! " 

**  Forgiveness  of  deep  injuries  is  certainly  among  the  best — 
unrelenting  estrangement,  or  animosity,  indulged  affcer  the  repent- 
ance of  the  person  who  has  wronged  us,  is  its  opposite." 

**  True — most  true.'* 

^'Romances,  even  if  they  be  entirely  fictitious,  if  they  inculcate 
a  sound  moral — not  expressed  at  the  end,  in  the  formal  manner  of 
the  old  fable  books,  but  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  reader  to 
deduce  from  the  progress  of  the  story, — may  afford  a  test  of  cha- 
racter. But  the  narration  of  a  romance  of  real  life,  as  it  is  called, 
when  the  sympathies  that  are  elicited  may  be  shown  in  actual 
operation  at  the  will  of  the  sympathising  listener,  is  far  more 
useful  as  such  a  test.     Say,  that  I  should  tell  you  a  tale  of  touch- 
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img  distress, — now  bslag  endured  hj  a  himian  being,  a  nas  madd 
in  jour  Uken6s»  and  mine, — ^not  two  streets  off,  and  yov  Were  to 
ecpres^  no  sorrow — no  sjn^NEitby,  and  it  being  im  fcmt  powef ' 
to  afford  bim  relief,  you  neglected  to  do  so?  9a^  that,  l&r 
instance — " 

**  Your  story,"  replied  Dodypol,  **  wotdd  teve  1^  me  a  worB« 
man  tban  I  was  before  I  beard  it." 

'^Sxactly  so;  and  ^e  tale  I  am  about  to  relater, — no^fieden, 
mark, — but  real  as  an  ili-^pent  life,  and  real  also,  I  tbank  €^d, 
as  subsequent  remorse, — tbls  tale  will  lea^e  you  eitlier  better  i»r 
wwse;  as  you  reeeive  it.     Sball  I  go  on?" 

<'By  all  means:  I  wiH  i^ide  the  test/' 

**  There  were  two  brothers — twins,"  commeneed  the  narrator. 

"  Were  or  (sreV*  asked  Dodypol,  interrupting  him* 

**  I  said  toere, — I  must  tell  the  story  my  own  way,— ^rotherff, 
who  having  reached  to  yeam^  of  adolescence,  had  beenr  ittodels  of 
fiwi^mal  loYO, — ^ad  neyer— it  is>  mueb  to  say^-giy«i'  each  o^er* 
one  harsh  word ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  joys  and  cares,  b<^s  and 
soiTowB  of  one  were  fully  diared  by  the  o<^er,  ^ere  seen^d  to 
eidst  but  one  common  being, — one^  heart,  <m&  centre  of  affection 
for  these  two  individuals,  whom,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we 
wiU  name,  in  homely  Au^on,  Luke  and  Paul. 

**  A  brief  stovy  need  not  be  long  in  tho  telling;  It  was  on  the 
day  following  their  two-and-twentieth  birth-day—" 

'*  You  have  said  nothing  of  tlie  parents  of  these  twin  brothers," 
interrupted  DodypoL    '^TeU  me  something  of  them." 

'*  I  kiow  nothing  of  tiiem,  ffiid  the  interest  of  the  story  is  not 
marred  by  my  ignorance.  It  was  on  the  day  succeeding  Iteif 
twenty-second  birth-day  tiiat  Paul'  ^itrueted  his^  brodier  with  a 
secret,  telling  him  that  it  gave  bun  great  pain  to  have  seemed  to 
slight  his  confidence  by  withholdii^  anything  from  his  knovdedge, 
and  that  he  could  not  bear  to  do  so  any  longer.  The  secret  l£at 
he  revealed  was  his  approaching  marriage;  Fkr  fr^im  being 
annoyed  at  the  unusual  reserve,  Luke  congvatulated^  him>  o&r  his 
pro^>ects  of  happiness,  and  desired  to  b»  introduced-  tb  the  biidQ 
esrpeotant^  a  request  the  other  proudly  complied  with*  fz.tek 
introduction !  The  waat^  woman  recalled  her  plighted  troti^ 
from  Paul,  and,  three  weeks  afterwavdsj  eloped  with  lAike — " 

**No,  by  Heaven,"  exclaimed  Dodypol,  in  great  f^gitailon, 
*•  she  was  twt  wanton;  A  b^*er  creature  never  broke  the  wwWs^ 
boead." 


"  Tken^  mj  dear  oompmioii  and  thipiy  jears'  fnend,  yon  haye 
fopgiTen  herf  but  ycxwr  brother?'* 

"  I  have  forgottea  hhn,"  answered  Dodypc^. 

"  Fergiyen  hka?"  strggested  kis  friend. 
Forgotten  him!"  persisted  the  odier,  waxmlj. 
Yon  remember  what  I  said/'  observed  BawMng^^  sighing  ( 
*•*  mj  TomtmeQ  was  to  leave  you*  a  better  or  a  wwse  man." 

**  Tell  me  how  yen  g^t  at  this  history,"  said  Dodypol,  ermdmg 
the  other'*  inference;  "only  two  parties — ^those  of  whom  yon 
8{»oke< — ^were  fally  in  possession,  besides  myself,  of  that  sad  secret*^ 
I,  by  suffering,  was  too-wdl  acquainted  with  it — ^they,  at  least  one 
of  them,  by  guilt, — the  other  I  believe  to  be  innoeent  in  the  main^ 
as  I  hope  to  be  a  saved  man.  Forty-mz  years  ago,  and  no^  one 
has  unsealed  the^ record,  Mil  your  lips  did  the  office." 

**  You  must  not  blame* me,"  said  Rawlings ;  "  thou^  in  getting 
possession  of  a  secret,  which  in  our  thirty  years^  of  &ien^y  i»ler>- 
oourse  you  did  not  think  £t  to  entrust  me  with,. I  se^i  to  barer 
done  you  a  wrong." 

"  No  more  on  that  head,  my  friend,"  said  De4ypol ;  *'  but  about 
my  bro<^w — you  must  have  seen  him.  Is  he  alive — in.Bng» 
land?" 

"  He  is.  In  the  fog  yesterda^F — hfere  is  the  romance  oi  my 
narrative,  you  took  possessicxE  of  his  desk." 

<*  I  am  incredulous/'  exclioinied  Dodypol,  io  blank  amazement. 

"  What  I  t^  youy"  averred  hie  eompanion,  **  is  sacred  fact. 
You  walked  into  the  office  of  Borkw's  firm — ^Barker  of  Iron- 
monger^lane,  you  know — and:  were  mistaken-  by  the  clerk  for  your 
brother,  who  has  had  a^  stool  there  for  ten  yeaa*s  past,  and  has 
dwelt  in  London  the  whc^e  of  l^at  time." 

"  And  we  have  never,  by  accident^  stumbled  on  ea«h  other*ft 
path!" 

"  Your  brother  was,  thiadayi  to  hwre  j(Mned  Bao^r's  firm." 

**  Ah>"  cried  Dodypol,  "I  remember  something  tfeat  puazled 
me.     He  is  then  taken  into  partnership  ?" 

**  He  was  to  have  been — but  is  not.  So  suddenly  come  reverses 
abont — tha4?,  with  the  bri^testf  hopes  yeerterday,  he  i»  teday  a 
ruined  man.  Hewent>  as  you  Ibiew,  alter  i^e  wrong  he  dld!yeu> 
to  America,  where  he  remained  for  years,  and  amassed  much 
money.  With  this-  mon^,  on  hie  return  to  this  country,  he  pur- 
ehasei  landed  property,  which  appears  to  have  been  frandul^itly 
wM  him*     He  had^  not  been  long  in  possession,  before  another 
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olaimed  it,  whose  right  was  also  disputed  by  a  third,  In  the 
course  of  litigation,  it  was  made  a  Chancery  affair.  Your  brother 
deriving  no  present  benefit  from  his  purchase,  and  having  but  a 
dismal  prospect  for  the  future,  in  the  law*s  vexatious  delay,  sought 
employment,  and  became  a  clerk  at  Barker's.  Only  very  recently 
has  the  long  procrastinated  suit  been  brought  to  an  issue — when 
it  terminated,  to  all  seeming,  in  his  favour,  and  he  received  an  in^ 
vitation  from  Barker  s  firm,  to  become  a  partner  of  the  house,  on 
being  prepared  with  the  necessary  fands.  The  ceremony — ^such 
as  it  is — ^was  to  have  taken  place  to-day.  Yesterday  afternoon 
he  received  intelligence  of  a  reversal  of  judgment.  That  is  not 
all ;  his  share  of  the  costs  are  8u£BcienUy  heavy  to  ensure  his 
ending  his  days  in  a  prison. 

Dodypol  moved  uneasily  in  his  chur,  and  groaned. 

*^  After  giving  up  all  he  is  worth,  including  his  ten  years' 
savings  at  Barker's,"  proceeded  Rawlings,  "there  will  remain 
just  five  hundred  pounds  for  him  to  pay,  and  he  will  not  possess 
five  hundred  pence." 

**  He  will.  I  have  more  than  that  &um,  accumulated  in  my 
savings  of  thirty  years.  For  God's  sake,  go  and  tell  him  so,  if 
you  know  where  to  find  him,  and  set  his  mind  at  ease,"  cried 
Dodypol,  speaking  very  loud  and  with  great  volubility. 

**  What — tell  him  that  you  will  pay  the  five  hundred  pounds  ?" 
Rawlings  almost  screamed,  rising  from  his  chair. 
.  "To  be  sure  I  will.  My  own  twin-brother,  grievous  as  was  the 
wrong  he  did  me — sha'n't  go  to  gaol  for  debt,  while  I  have  a  penny 
that  will  be  of  use  to  him,"  replied  Dodypol,  beginning  to  weep — 
grey-headed  as  he  was — ^like  a  very  young  child. 

**  Better — ^better — ^better — I  said  better"  cried  his  fellow  clerk, 
flinging  his  arm  around  him. 

"  I  forgive  him  if  he  is  in  trouble,"  sobbed  Dodypol. 

"  As  we' forgive  those  that  tresp<iss  against  tw,"  said  Rawlings, 

sinking  back  into  his  seat,  and  musing  on  the  Christian's  model 

prayer. 

*  nt  ii^  ^  mt  at  nt 

"  But  tell  me — ^for  I  am  yet  all  at  sea  on  one  point — how  you 
found  him  out  ?— or  how  he  found  you  out  ?  "  inquired  Dodypol, 
ten  minutes  afterwards. 

"  Why,  it  occurred  in  this  manner,"  replied  Rawlings.  "  On 
going  to  the  office  this  morning,  to  tell  Barker  of  the  altered  aspect 
of  his  affairs,  he  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  mystificatioQ  as  com- 
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plete  as  your  own.  Reference  was  made  to  a  bruised  nose  which 
he  exhibited  on  the  previous  afternoon,  the  result  of  a  personal 
contact  with  a  lamp -post  during  the  fray,  and  which  had  so  mar- 
vellously recovered  in  the  past  night,  as  to  present  no  symptom  of 
contusion.  His  wit  was  quicker  than  yours.  When  he  had  gained 
all  the  intelligence  to  be  arrived  at  respecting  the  individual  who, 
suddenly  appearing  in  his  shoes,  as  it  were,  had  been  mistaken  for 
himself,  owing  to  a  particular  resemblance,  and  from  his  answering 
to  the  same  name,  he  asked  himself  if  it  could  be  his  twin  brother, 
whom  he  had  so  cruelly  wronged  in  early  life— whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  fortv-six  years, — of  whom  he  had  ever  since  lost  all  traces? 
Could  it  be  ?  Had  possibility  no  limit  ?  He  entered  immediately 
iipon  the  work  of  inquiry.  Proceeding  from  one  office  to  another, 
without  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted  there, 
he  at  length,  just  as  I  was  going  to  my  dinner,  encountered  me 
at  the  threshold  of  our  office,  and  made  the  demand  of  me — Was 
I  acquainted  with  a  party — elderly — just  his  own  age,  he  said, — 
very  like  him — ^bearing  the  name  of  Dodypol.  I  replied  that  I 
was.  Had  I  known  him  long  ?  For  thirty  years.  Good  luck  be 
my  blessing.  Would  I  accompany  him  ?  would  I  listen  to  him  ? 
would  I  be  his  intercessor  with  you  ?  would  I  prepare  you  for  a 
meeting  ?  There,  you  can  imagine  all  the  rest,  as  well  as  1  can 
tell  you.** 

"  The  more  I  reflect  upon  this  strange  adventure,"  said  Dodypol* 
"  the  more  I  wonder — ^what  can  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  ** 

"Providence  is  at  the  head  of  it,"  answered  Rawlings*  "  I 
believe  in  Providence.  I  don't  spout  about  it,  like  those  fellows 
who  make  a  trade  of  religion,  but  I  can  see  clearly  that  Heaven 
had  one  end  of  a  chain  yesterday,  of  which  the  fog  and  othe^ 
casualties  supplied  the  Imks,  and  that  you,  by  wise  ordination, 
laid  hold  of  the  other  end.  And  now  let  us  lose  no  time,  but  set 
Out  for  your  brother's  house." 

**  With  all  my  heart.  Forty-six  years  ago.  Give  me  your  handi 
old  friend  ;  I  thank  you." 

Dodypol  had  not,  up  to  that  moment,  wiped  an  old  man's  tears 
from  his  eyes. 

Thomas  CAMPioir. 
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The  masM  k  yerj  iri^ed,  aad  has  beea  so  this  long  while ; 
indeed  nobody  can  iBOoUect  the  time  when  it  twm  good  ;  but  the 
wkkedneAS  does  not  seem  equallj  diyided,  for,  bj  all  that  is  aaad, 
it  woahi  seem  as  if  eenrants  had  monopolised  more  t&aa  their 
share  of  original  sin  and  acquired  wickedness.  To  hear  the  ta& 
that  goes  on  about  ^em  amongst  respectable  masters  and  mia- 
tresses,  thej  se^n  to  be  a  race  of  widced  Brotomies,  endowed  with 
a  speekd  malignity  against  those  whose  household  work  ihey  pep- 
form.  Everybody  who  keeps  a  serrant  eon^dains  of  their  intense 
badaess*  with  an  emphasis  pr^ortioned  to  the  mmiber  their  ill- 
fortune  oUiges  them  to  employ.  It  is  a  to^c  that  "  comes  h<»ne 
to  every  one's  business  and  bosom."  If  two  men  meet  together, 
the  chances  are  they  will  mention  the  weather ;  but  if  two  women 
begin  io  talk^  "servants^^  are  the  topic  on  whidh  all  their  sym- 
pi^es  are  warmed.  To  hear  th^  con^tarisons  <^  plagues,  and 
their  catalogues  of  evil  deeds,  is  like  looking  through  some  great 
oocial  ozyhydrogen  microsci^,  and  seeing  the  monsters  which, 
unknown  to  us,  have  been  beating  our  parlour,  kitchen,  and  hall, 
with  the  additional  eemfort  of  knowing  that  they  are  not  safely 
imprisoned  in  a  drc^  of  water  which  we  can  swallow,  and  so  make 
an  end  of,  but  are  actually  rampant  and  at  liberty,  most  of  ns 
havmg  one  or  naore  going  tame  about  our  house,  and  no  visible 
mode  of  delivering  ourselves  I  It  is  really  an  awful  look-out,  if 
^y  half  that  is  scad  of  than  be  true,  and  thore  is  our  own  private 
experience  to  corroborate  it  in  the  suffmngs  we  oursdves  have 
endured  at  ^eir  hands,  and  it  becomes  directly  a  most  indisputable 
fact,  that  servants  are  a  very  bad  set  indeed ;  could  not,  as  a  body, 
be  much  worse,  on  tins  dde  of  the  gallows.  But  then,  as  nothing 
is  self-created,  nor  can  continue  in  the  world  self-existent,  there 
must  be  some  cause  whereby  they  come  to  this  pass,  and  3ome 
tap  root  whence  they  are  nourished,  which  keeps  them  going  on  at 
such  a  bad  rate.  Dean  Swift  warned  his  friend  not  to  expect  all 
the  virtues  under  the  sun  for  twenty  pounds  a  year  ;  but  since  his 
time  it  would  seem  as  if  the  virtues  had  altogether  declined  "  going 


mii  to  eerviee."  It  fiK>iiad8  yery  .grand  in  a  fienaon  io  ImM  tiee  ia 
Bubjeetion  ;  yet  when  it  takes  the  ghafpe  ^of  «.  demestie  aepnant*  it 
is  a  very  bad  bMulf ul  indeed.  When  a  mm.  is  y^rj  ill,  be  feds  as 
if  BO  buBftfto  s|>eedi  ooiild  ^we  tttfberaace  to  his  p^rteotoufi  &aEer- 
ingB  ;  but  yfh&a  tbe  docAer. tsetses  and  puts  all  tbe  ccmipkint  in  a 
few  teebiiieal  phfaaes^  ihe  digaiiy  of  ibe  disease  is  d^Murted  ;  tiie 
patient,  who  faeeied'his  sufferings  a«|ieeial  infliction  of  Providoice, 
£nd8  tbem  writton  in  tbe  '*  Ohronicies  of  tbe  Wise  Men  c^Crotibam," 
and  ihe  remedy,  jlourisbing  in  tbe  ^os^  pages  of  tiba  **  Pbav- 
2naeop<Bia ! "  Wben  an  evil  can  be  redoeed  to  words,it  is  y/KNaderful 
how  mftoageable  it  looks.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  fwry  wise,  but 
Aevertbdess  tbat  dioes  not  prevent  our  feeling  tempted  to  say  tr  few 
words  on  tbe  present-eondition*of-aeryuit8-<qiifiation. 

It  does  seem  a  solepism  in  tbe  working  of  our  Qkri^^Mmty,  ,a 
barbarism  in  tbe  beart  of  our  civilisation,  tbat  twoek^ses^f  hw^aa 
beings,  masters  and  servants*  subsisi^ig  in  soeb  intimate  relation* 
80  mutually  d^»^ident  on  eadi  otber«  baTing  sach  daily  Andbouriy 
intercourse,  sbeuldbe  entirdy  destitnte  of  nutinal  x^gsrd ;  should 
be,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  mu^ial  enmity.  Tbe  masters  .pnUing  no 
trust  in  tbe  senrants^  and  the  smrants  loakmg  «n  the  jnaster  or 
mistress  as  tbek  natural  en^tmes,  ready  io  ti^  every  advantage 
of  tbem.  All  ibis  a^aiant  ineorpM:atioa  into  one  fao^y  i»  a  mc^e 
matter  of  temporary  eonvenieikce»  and  symboiioal  of  no  sort  of 
friendly  union.  It  is  idtogetber  a  monstneus  and  unnatural  state 
of  things ;  no  wondw  it  works  so  ill  and  piodtices  such  bitteor  e<Hn- 
plaini]]gs  on  5o£&  sides ;  for,tonseaiervant*siswBpbra8e«  ''there 
is  no  love  lost  between  ihem ! ''  It  is  tbe  total  abseaee  of  every- 
thing like  the  love  that  ought  to  bind  one  hmnaa  being  to  uic^er, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil ; — ^no  amount  of  wages  or  of 
mutnal-convenbnce  principle  will  suf^y  the  j^aoe  of  that  fellow- 
feeling  whi^  done  can  make  any  sort  of  soieial  eoatraet  <ir  rela* 
tionship  between  two  parties  work  well.  Certain  virtues  may  be 
found  very  eoirfenieat  in  persons  who  have  mutual  deaitngs  with 
each  other ;  but  the  instant  they  are  considered  as  tw^iing  moiy 
than  convenient  qualiides,  and  made  marketable,  they  lose  th^ 
Wortl\,  and  become  mete  mechanical  facilities  for  transacting  bu»- 
ness  ;  they  lose  their  vitality*  and  become  mere  petrifactions  of 
what  was  ence  Iwavenly  in  its  growUi — a  desecri^on  of  the  most 
precious  things,  whk^  works  its  own  avengmg. 

In  the  present  relation  between  masters  and  servants*  the 
master  has  this  great  advantage,  that  his  staff  of  virtnes  are 
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entertained  entirely  for  his  personal  good,  tlie  saving  of  his  own 
soul,  and  the  heautifying  of  his  own  reputation.  With  seryants  it 
is  not  so  ;  their  virtues  and  good  qualities  are  regarded  only  as  so 
many  conveniences  and  advantages  to  the  party  who  engages 
them ;  they  are  examined,  inquired  into,  and  tested,  as  if  they 
were  so  many  **  points,"  on  which  human  cattle  must  be  warranted 
**  sound,*^  to  be  fit  for  domestic  service.  A  servant  is  hired  in 
exactly  the  same  spirit  as  a  horse  or  a  dog  is  bought ;  no  sort  of 
responsibility  is  felt  at  receiving  a  fellow-creature  imder  our 
charge ;  no  sort  of  accountability  is  recognised  for  the  way  in 
which  servants  are  to  be  directed  and  governed  whilst  under  omr 
control.  We  do  not  go  to  a  bazaar  and  buy  slaves,  as  they  do  in 
the  East,  but  we  trade  in  all  the  higher  moral  and  spiritual  quali- 
ties, hiring  them  for  ten  or  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  considering 
them  merely  as  so  many  convenient  qualifications  in  a  set  of  beings 
into  whose  power  we  and  our  possessions  are  in  some  degree 
placed.  We  require  a  servant  to  be  honesty  because  without  that 
our  most  earnest  watchfulness  cannot  defend  ourselves  and  our  tea* 
caddies  from  depredations  ;  they  must  be  sober,  because  otherwise 
our  wine  cellars  will  not  be  sacred,  and  a  drunken  servant,  besides 
other  practical  disabilities,  may  chance  to  set  the  house  on  fire  ; 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue,  we  look  at  all  their  quali^ 
ties  as  they  affect  %u,  and  our  ovm  interests  in  their  practical 
working;  but  as  far  as  concerns  the  servants  themselves,  the 
human  beings  from  whose  soul  these  qualities  are  emanating,  we 
take  aS  little  account  of  them,  and  feel  as  little  interest  about  their 
individual  history,  their  hopes,  schemes,  and  prospects  in  life,  and 
know  as  little  of  them  as  we  do  about  the  dogs  and  cats  which 
walk  in  and  out  of  our  rooms,  or  the  poultry  in  the  court-yard 
When  we  discharge  a  servant  we  ask  no  more  questions  of  what 
becomes  of  him,  than  when  we  sell  a  horse  to  some  one  who  can 
pay  for  it. 

Servants  live  in  closer  intimacy  with  those  with  whom  they  dwell 
than  the  nearest  relations, — they  dwell  under  the  same  roof  for 
mcmths  and  years — ^they  see  closely,  and  know  the  character  of 
each  individual,  as  neither  lover  nor  friend  can  pretend  to  do  ;  yet, 
with  all  this,  there  is  no  fellowship,  no  identification  of  interests, — 
the  connection  is  liable  to  be  dissolved  any  instant ;  they  receive 
their  wages,  and  go  forth,  none  knows  whither,  and,  most  likely, 
servants  and  masters  never  behold  each  other's  face  again  ;  for  it 
is  held  a  principle  of  good  housekeeping  "  not  to  allow  old  servants 
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to  come  about  the  place."    What  can  he  more  frightful  than  this 
state  of  thijigs,  when  we  think  of  it  ? 

Everybody  would  lay  claim  to  *'  common  humanity/*  as  it  is 
called  ;  and  yet  domestic  servants  have,  we  fear,  a  terribly  short 
allowance  meted  to  them.  We  are  not  speaking  of  any  individual 
acts  of  cruelty  tangible  enough  for  the  law  to  provide  for  in  a  way 
more  or  less  clumsy,  but  of  the  intense  want  of  fellow  feeling 
exhibited  with  regard  to  servants.  Ladies  who  would  be  indignant 
at  any  imputation  on  their  humanity,  make  no  scruple  of  declaring 
that  "  so  long  as  a  servant  does  her  work,  they  never  interfere  with 
her  ;  and  that,  for  their  part,  they  seldom  speak  to  a  servant.'* 
Others  declare  **  they  never  allow  laughing  or  loud  talking  in  the 
kitchen.*'  The  dress  of  servants  is  under  strict  surveillance.  A 
lady  of  our  acquaintance  once  parted  with  an  excellent  servant 
because  she  refused  to  part  with  a  band  of  black  velvet,  which  she 
had  a  fancy  for  wearing  round  her  neck.  Few  mistresses  allow 
**  followers"  to  their  servants,  although  flirtation  and  lovers  may 
be  their  own  staple  amusement.  When  spoken  hardly  to,  with 
or  without  reason,  servants  are  apt  to  be  dismissed  at  a  moment's 
warning,  if  their  frail  nature  takes  Are,  and  prompts  them  to 
answer  again, — ^for  the  most  angelic  mistress  will  declare,  *'  she 
can  stand  anything  but  insolence  in  a  servant."  They  are  taken 
into  a  family  to  do  their  work,  like  so  many  animated  dusters  and 
brooms,  or  kitchen  ranges  ;  no  kindness  or  interest  is  expected 
from  them ;  and,  indeed,  any  manifestation  of  feeling  on  their  part 
is  regarded  with  suspicion ;  they  are  not  treated  with  as  possessing 
any  human  feelings  ;  and  the  indignant  remonstrance  of  servants, 
in  seasons  of  great  provocation,  **  that  they  have  feelings  like 
others,"  is  not  uncalled  for.  Some  mistresses  dislike  good-looking 
servants — others  think  it  sets  off  their  house  to  have  handsome 
ones  ;  but  it  is  quite  a  quality  to  be  liked  or  disliked,  never  con- 
sidered a  human  personality.  The  horror  servants  have  **  of  fall- 
ing ill "  is  painfid  to  see  ;  for  if  the  disorder  be  fever,  or  any- 
thing contagious,  they  are  sent  to  the  hospital  or  fever  ward  ;  if 
they  have  an  accident  that  incapacitates  them  from  work,  they  are 
discharged,  if  possible,  before  actually  laid  up,  to  keep  clear  of 
the  charge  of  positive  inhumanity.  And  what  becomes  of  sick 
servants  ?  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  homeless,  helpless,  and 
forlorn,  than  their  condition  ;  far  worse  than  that  of  ordinary  poor 
people,  for  they  have,  generally  speaking,  been  well  fed,  and  kept 
in  a  state  of  fbdily  comfort  and  accommodation,  till  they  are,  like 
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oanarj  birds,  unable  to  help  themBelyes,  and  feeHng  doublj  the 
hardships  to  which  they  are  exposed  when  turned  adrift.  Serranta 
hare  seldom  anj  hoihe  to  go  to  when  out  of  (daces,  and  what  bonds 
of' relationship  thej  may  hare,  are  generally  of  the  slightest  kind  ; 
their  lodging  houses  are,  generally  speaking,  nothing  better  thiA 
houses  of  iU  fame.  No  ckss  of  persons  hang  so  loosely  on  societj 
as  domestic  serrants.  They  hare  no  one  to  care  for  them — they 
are  become  strangers  to  the  houses  where  they  once  dwelt  fco- 
months,  or,  it  may  be,  years — ^they  belong  to  nothing  and  nobody ; 
therefore,  is  it  any  wonder  they  should  become  hardened,  neutra* 
lized,  and  thoroughly  demoralised,  by  the  habit  of  changing  from 
"pLBLce  to  place,  till  iJl  idea  of  a  permanent  home  is  lost,  come  to 
seem  an  impossibility  ?  Consider,  moreover,  the  frightful  hard- 
ships to  whidi  they  are  exposed,  if,  on  leaying  one  place,  they  are 
not  provided  with  another  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  ^ey  haye  no 
homes,  and  their  lodgings  are  not  better  than  brothels.  If  we 
think  of  the  close  contact  in  which  this  class  of  people  come  with 
onrselves,  with  our  children,  (for,  try  as  we  may,  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  all  communication)  we  may  well  shudder  at  the  frightful 
evil  lying  within  our  yery  doors,  and  to  which  the  supine  indiffer* 
ence  and  selfish  indolence  of  those  who  stand  towards  them  in  the 
responsible  position  of  masters  and  mistresses  has  conduced  ;  and 
NOT  any  remarkable  depravity  in  the  unhappy  beings  themselves. 
The  present  generation  of  servants  is  thoroughly  demoralized,  and 
the  evil  vriU  go  on  increasing,  unless  some  change  in  the  relation 
between  master  and  servant  takes  j4ace.  The  improvement  must 
begin  from  above.  It  is  the  masters  and  mistresses  who  must 
reform  their  whole  system  of  treating  their  domestics,  before  any 
improvement  can  be  looked  for  in  the  servants  themselves  ;  they 
are  the  victims  to  a  vicious  and  selfish  system.  The  present  mode 
of  treating  them  is  unchristian  in  the  nighest  degree.  The  rela* 
tion  between  master  and  servant  is  not  a  bond  of  mutual  eon- 
yenience,  but  a  sacred  responsibility  ;  and  no  man  or  woman  has 
a  right  to  take  human  b^gs  into  their  service,  and  throw  them 
off,  without  taking  some  sort  of  care  what  becomes  of  them-^ 
vfithout  seeing  them  safe  in  some  sort  of  haven.  We  have  confined 
our  remarks  prindpalty  to  the  case  of  female  s^rants,  and  have 
said  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  footmen  thrown  out  of  place  at 
the  end  of  every  London  season,  permanently  in^enced  in  ^eir 
health  from  late  hours,  and  exposiffe  to  i^  kinds  rf  weather.  The 
intense  bodily  exhaustion  eau«ed  by  standing  so  many  hours  each 
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daj — ^tke  comlnnation  of  extreioe  fatigue,  aikl  moral  indoknce  ; 
depraved  alike  in  body  and  mind,  thej  are  dvoagkbed  <^  to<  the 
hospitals,  to  Hre  or  die — no  oae  caring  for  them^  A  man  caa 
aJways  make  Ms  way  soioehow  or  ano^r,  tiiej  are  in  dOL  cases 
hett^  off  than  iromen«  Female  serrants  are  dread^Uy  to  be 
pitied — tkeir  fate  is  fearfdl.  As  a  body  they  are  as  bod  as  they 
can  be — hard,  loolkh,  and  dencnralieed ;  but  they  have  become  sa 
in  eoBseqvence  of  the  eold4ikK>ded,  false,  eren,  cruel  kind  of 
relalionship  that  has  arisen  between  them  and  their  masters — ^it  is 
their  greatest  misery  that  they  are  bad.  There  arc  certain  points 
m  the  actual  workkig  of  our  present  social  system,  which  ue  far 
worse  than  any  which  exist  under  any  systems  we  stigmatize  aa 
barbarous  and  um^hristian.  We  have  no  slones, — our  seiYanis  are 
free  ;  but  the  actual  freedom  consists  in  having  nobody  bound  to 
care  for  them^ — no  one  moved  to  do  so  hj  interest,  and  no  hiunanity 
to  suppfy  the  place  of  it.  In  the  East,  a  female  slave  who  beara 
a  chiM  to  her  master,  becomes  at  coice  a  free  woman,  and  he  is 
bound  to  provide  for  her.  Amongst  us  there  is  a  feeling  of  repro- 
bation against  a  man  who  should  abuse  his  position  to  seduce  his 
servant,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it  if  he  does  ;  he  is  boond  to  ne 
reparation,  the  woman  must  endure  the  consequences,  and  get  along 
as  well  as  she  can. 

In  point  of  fstct,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  female  chastity, 
it  is  a  virtue  nobody  thinks  of  insisting  upon  in  a  servant :  it  is 
well  known  that  rt  rarely,  almost  never,  exists ; — ^therefore  no 
qnesti<His  are  ever  asked  about  it.  If  a  woman  be  discovered  in  a 
lapse,,  whikt  in  a  service,  she  is,  as  a  matter  oi  course,  ^seharged 
at  once,  with  miu^  virtuous  indignation  ; — but  if  she  be  a  good 
servant  in  other  respects,  it  is  no  practical  disability  to  her,  as  it 
entails  no  ineonmenience  on  her  next  mistress,  who  wonki  have  to 
wait  a  hHig  time  if  she  were  rigidly  to  inquire  into  such  matters. 

This  is  a  frightful  state  of  things  to  eontem^ilate  existing  in  the 
bosom  of  a  Christian  eenntry,  in  the  home  of  almost  every  indivi* 
dual  oi  the  educated  and  higher  classes  ; — it  is  an  evil  that  comes 
dose  home  to  us  all,^ — and  goes  on  general^g  and  increasing 
day  after  day.  The  generaHiy  of  servants  as  t^y  now  exist  are 
not  fit  inmates  for  a  decent  family,  and  ^^  Chubb  locks "  wad. 
''patent  dsteet(^Sy"  placed  on  our  ^deboai^ds  and  cupboards,  speak 
very  distinctly  to»  that  point.  *'  Common  keks  sjmI  keys  ** — as  a 
lady  still  to  ns  Idie  ether  day — ''  are  no  longer  any  safeguard.*' 
Masters  and  nistressea  hove  themselves  to  thaoik  ^^tb^  have 
\  nu2 
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behayed  as  ihougli  they  were  little  gods,  and  the  distance  between 
themselves  and  their  domestics  infinite  ;  as  if  there  were  no  sort 
of  relation  between  them  but  the  work  thej  wanted  done. 

Human  beings  cannot  live  together  on  such  terms — ^the  conse- 
quence is,  servants  league  together  and  make  common  cause  against 
their  masters  to  defraud  them  in  every  way — and  do  nothing  they 
are  not  obliged  to  do ;  evils  generate  eviL  There  is  no  specific 
for  remedying  the  mischief,  no  definite  line  of  conduct  can  be  laid 
down — ^the  change  required  must  begin  in  the  spirit  in  which 
domestics  are  hired  and  treated. 

Those  who  begin  the  form  will,  we  are  aware,  have  much  to 
endure  ;  "  a  forlorn  hope  "  must  always  be  served  either  by  heroes 
or  martyrs,  and  they  who  attempt,  in  their  own  example,  to  reform 
the  present  system  of  treating  servants  must  expect  to  be  disap- 
pointed and  imposed  upon,  and  vely  possibly  see  very  little  fruit 
of  their  labours.  The  evil  has  been  too  long  growing  to  yield  to 
the  first  efforts.  Servants,  as  they  now  stand,  are,  as  a  body, 
enough  to  disgust  the  most  philanthropic  ;  they  are  so  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  that  they  seem  hardly  to  have  any  human  flings 
to  work  upon,  and  it  will  require  a  long  course  of  good  treatment 
before  they  will  be  able  to  understand  it,  or  to  believe  that  it  does 
not  conceal  some  snare.  They  possess,  in  general,  no  one  quality 
that  can  be  depended  upon^  hence  the  complaint  of  their  ingrati- 
tude, and  the  bitter  disappointments  in  those  that  have  for  a  while 
seemed  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  run  of  servants  ;  their  moral 
sense  is  very  torpid  at  the  best,  and  the  common  inconsistencies  and 
short-comings  of  human  nature  seem  exaggerated  in  them.  Much 
patience  and  forbearance,  and  charitable  construction  of  words  and 
deeds,  is  needed  with  the  best  of  them,  and  it  must  be  recollected 
that  servants  have  no  laws  of  **  good  breeding*' — no  education  to 
restrain  the  expression  of  what  they  feel  tempted  to  do :  great 
allowance  needs  to  be  made  on  this  score.  If  a  feeling  of  con- 
scientiousness can  be  developed,  all  practical  workings  of  good 
qualities  will  follow — ^for  what  seem  to  be  good  qualities  in 
them  now,  are  too  often  mere  appearances  induced  by  the 
restraint  and  necessity  of  their  position.  A  Quaker  lady — a  most 
estimable  woman — ^who  was  matron  of  a  Servants*  Home,  on  .a 
limited  scale,  instituted  by  a  few  friends  to  afford  an  asylum  to 
respectable  female  servants  out  of  place,  told  us  she  was  obliged  to 
give  it  up,  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  became  inmates. 
They  were  all  servants  coming  out  of  decent  places,  who  could 
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have  good  characters,  and  who  hoped  to  get  into  good  families 
again.  Their  licentious  and  disgusting  conversation,  the  brutal 
and  stupid  pleasure  they  seemed  to  take  in  the  destruction  of  fur- 
niture, linen,  and  so  forth,  for  which  they  were  not  responsible  ; 
their  impudent  and  disobliging  manner,  and  above  all  the  awful 
(lies,  we  would  hope,)  in  which  they  indulged  concerning  the 
families  they  had  left,  made  her  tremble  at  the  idea  of  their  being 
received  amongst  decent  people  ;  and  yet  on  application  their 
'*  characters"  would  be  found  satisfactory ;  because  the  restraint  of 
their  position,  and  the  distance  at  which  their  mistresses  had  held 
themselves,  had  prevented  any  insight  into  their  true  nature. 

All  this  frightful  evil  must  be  grappled  with.  We  must  not 
expect  to  get  hold  of  the  best  in  our  attempts  at  reform — ^nor  must 
we  be  discouraged  if  some  turn  out  devils  incarnate  on  our  hands. 
We  must  examine  into  them  more  closely,  and  of  course  naturally 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  latent  evil  which  might  escape  detec- 
tion in  the  superficial  bond  which  commonly  exists  between  mis- 
tress and  servant. 

Any  one  received  into  our  family  in  the  capacity  of  a  household 
servant  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  fellow  being,  not  as  an  inferior  ; 
the  discipline  may  be  as  strict  as  it  will,  the  work  may  be  as 
severe  as  it  will,  it  is  not  on  such  points  we  would  interfere  ;  but 
the  party  hired  to  fill  that  position  ought  to  be  received  as  a 
member  of  the  family,  as  having  for  the  time  a  uniti/  of  interest 
with  it,  as  an  object  of  care  and  regard  to  the  head  of  the  family 
who  has  hired  her,  bound  by  a  tie  of  fellowship,  not  of  mere  work 
and  wages.  This  may  sound  Utopian,  but  there  is  no  other 
secret  whereby  good  and  faithful  servants  are  to  be  made.  They 
are  placed  in  a  subordinate  situation,  and  have  a  right  to  a 
paternal  interest  and  governance  at  the  hands  of  those  they  serve. 
They  cannot  be  kept  subordinate,  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves 
at  the  same  time.  If  the  masters  and  mistresses,  from  a  cold- 
blooded indolence,  a  disgust  to  the  manner  and  language  of  ser- 
vants as  they  now  exist,  shrink  from  all  communication  with  their 
domestics,  wrap  themselves  up  in  indifference  to  all  that  concerns 
them,  keeping  aloof  at  an  impassable  distance,  looking  only  to 
the  regularity  with  which  their  household  work  is  performed,  they 
can  expect  nothing  better  than  what  they  now  m^et  with.  Servants 
are  not  so  trained  that  they  may  with  safety  be  thrown  on  their 
own  self-governance.  It  is  not  mere  bodily  consideration  that 
they  require.  The  kindness  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  of  a  bene* 
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fkeier  to  a  heggut, — thai  is  nat  the  fl«rt  «f  tkiHg  tkftt  is  required 
at  aU  ;  it  is  lH>rriblj  praimg,  and  will  net  pi«duee  &e  desired 
MBnlt  of  Ml  attached  and  £aitiiful  seryant.  The  grand  thing 
required  4a  our  social  relatioa  ^inth  our  servants  is,  that  thej  shall 
not  feel  themselves  isolated — ^with  ue  interest  in  ihe  familj,  and 
no  affecticA  or  hunan  feeling  expected  from  them,  sxki  m&ne  felt 
tewards  them  ;  nethiaig  required  from  them,  eiaoeft  ibeir  work. 
Kobodj  can  conceive  the  desolate  e£feet  of  euch  a  position  unless 
the  J  haTO  tried  it :  the  better  part  of  human  natuz^cauiet  Nourish 
under  sach  ctreumstanoes,  and  does  not ! 

This  state  ^  things  works  its  own  avengiBg,  as  all  eril  does. 
Master^  are  the  victims  to  the  vices  oi  their  servants  w^n  thej 
chance  to  be  bad,  and  the  elaves  to  tiiiem  when  th^  possess  a 
modioum  of  good  qualities.  When  ikej  do  nothing  •outrageously 
had,  they  are  humoured  and  their  caprices  studied,  to  ke^  up  a 
mercenary  sort  of  good  kumour ;  lest,  knowmg  th^  own  value, 
ikey  should  take  pet,  and  leave  their  offending  masters  to  the 
mercy  of  the  fraternity.  Servants  know  quite  well  that  tliere  is 
BO  heart-kindneos  in  all  this,  and  value  the  indulgence  at  its  true 
•worth.  One  half  ihe  trouble  expended  in  scheming  and  humi- 
liating expedi^2ts  lor  keeping  a  useful  servant  in  ^ood  humour, 
would,  if  done  with  a  efferent  spirit^  suffice  to  attach  them  for 
life  and  death.  If  we  were  to  treat  with  servants,  not  as  beings 
far  down  at  a  telescopic  distance  in  the  social  scale,  but  as  felhw 
heings  associaifced  with  us  by  the  aecidents  of  life,  widi  their  inte- 
rests oomhined  with  ^mrs,  "  Chubb  locks  and  patent  detectors  " 
-would  beeeme  superfluities.  The  servants  in  England  are,  as  a 
body,  the  very  went  in  the  whde  world ;  and  wky  ?  Because 
they  aire  treated  as  iiifert<N*,  until  they  are  made  infefior,  Tha 
servants  on  the  Oontinent  k><^  at  their  master's  lenaaily  witii  a 
very  difi^mit  feeling  to  what  ihffj  ido  in  England  :  they  feel 
baimd  up  and  ideiitified  with  them  :  they  feel  nmmbers  of  the 
£un% :  their  manners  ave  nofe  pleaiMig,  and  theur  tone  is  aUo- 
^elftier  «npenoi:.  They  are  naluralfy  no  betiM;  hut  ih^  ate 
oonsidned  and  spoken  to  as  fellow  cii^eaiwtee — ^not  as  *'  mexAalfl  " 
and  "  ii^riofs."  Ko  subs^tete  «an  he  found  fw  JIdlow  feMn^ 
no  patent  Gennaa  silver  henewlenoe  oan  suppfy  the  place  of  the 
genuine  human  heart.  It  behoves  eadi  and  aU  of  us  to  put  oih* 
hand  to  (this  needful  work.  We  may  meet  with  stupidity  and 
ingratitude,  and  seem  to  labour  in  vain  4  but  ^M^ienoe  will  iraik 
wonders,  land^  if  we  persenrere,  we  .shaU  lia«e  less  'Oomplaint  ^of  the 
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deprayitj  and  worthlessnesft  of  Aerrants.  We  mHfit  be  tolerant  of 
short-comings— very  like  our  own  ;  and  whether  we  see  fruits  of 
our  labour  or  not,  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  not  an  opHonal  duty, 
which  we  may  take  up  and  lay  down  as  we  will,  but  one  wide  and 
deep  as  Humanity  itself,  and  entailed  on  all  who  are  in  a  position 
to  keep  domestics,  from  tliye  one  makUif-all*work  up  to  a  ducal 
establishment.  '*  Mus  e'est  qu  'on  Tout  que  le  paurre  soit  sans 
defaut ;"  and  it  is  not  in  natoHre  that  masters  are  to  be  allowed 
to  monopolise  '^  ies  d^fauts"  ifith  impunity. 

(j.  E.  J. 
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Wit  and  Humour^  selected  from  the  English  Poete^  vnih  an  Illustrative 
Essay  and  Critical  Comments.  By  I^ioh  Hunt.  Post  Svo.  London  : 
Shith^  Elder  &  Co. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  exceedingly  carefully  drawn  out,  and 
requires  an  accurate  appreciation  in  the  reader.  '^  Wit  and  Humour, 
selected  from  the  English  PoeCs,  with  an  Illostrative  Essay."  We 
think  some  injustice  has  been  dcme  to  the  auUior  by  not  properly  con- 
sidering what  he  has  promised  in  his  title-page,  and  what  were  hk 
intentions.  To  comprise  within  three  hundred  and  fifty,  hy  no  means 
yeiy  closely  printed,  pages,  2m3rthing  like  a  full  specimen  of  English 
wits  and  humourists,  together  with  a  commentary  on  the  in£iite 
variety  of  modes  in  which  they  have  manifested  their  g^us,  was 
beyond  even  the  condensing  powers  of  this  accompliidied  and  practised 
critic.  After  a  life  devoted  to  the  elegant  literature  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  with  remarkable  powers  of  ^>preciation  and  tal^,  Mr. 
Hunt,  ver}r  fcnrtunately  for  the  rising  generation,  deteimined  to  give  the 
fruits  of  his  contemplations  and  experience  in  a  series  of  illustrated 
essays  on  the  chief  modes  in  which  the  literary  genius  manifests  itself. 

It  is  part  of  the  destiny  of  mankind  that  they  shall  be  wrought  upon 
by  action  and  reacticm.  By  the  action  of  &M;ts  and  Bensations,  and  by 
the  reaction  of  ^e  effects  of  these  potentialities  as  leverbexated  (if  we 
may  use  the  ezpreision)  in  id&e  brains  and  bosoms  of  their  more  per- 
iectly  formed  fellowK^reatures.  Fr<mi  the  idiot  to  Newton,  urom 
Bernardino  to  Shakespeace,  range  an  infinite  gradation  of  capacities  to 
understand  and  to  heL  Yet  we  know  not  how  much  of  the  poweifal 
ratiocination  of  the  one,  and  the  infinitesimal  delicacy  of  apprehensicm 
of  the  other,  was  owing  to  original  formation,  and  how  much  to  s<nne 
happy  circumstance,  mich  woke  their  faculties  and  their  sympathetic 
powers.  The  progress  of  civilisation  shows  us  how  much  is  done  by 
the  contact  of  sluurp  intellects,  and  every  man  knows  that  his  ajq^re- 
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hension  is  capable  of  improvement,  and  Uiat  he  perceives  the  relations 
of  things  much  more  clearly  as  his  observation  is  sharpened  by 
experience,  or  stimulated  by  his  interests.  Criticism,  or  rather  com- 
mentary, Uierefore,  such  as  penetrating  and  powerful  minds  like  the 
present  author  and  his  class  give  us,  is  an  artificial  experience,  and 
their  lively  illustration  and  agreeable  treatment  supply  a  stimulant 
that  arouses  and  awakes  the  reader's  faculties.  A  guide  to  a  joke  may 
seem  to  be  an  absurdity ;  but  it  is,  neverthcdess,  sometimes  needful, 
and  though  dull  men  are  generally  left  b^  the  quick-witted  to  slumber 
in  their  ignorance,  yet  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  difference 
but  that  of  time  between  the  wittiest  and  the  dullest ;  and  so  far  as 
mere  apprehension  of  purely  intellectual  or  reasoning  forms  are  con- 
cerned it  is  probably  true.  Mathematics  are  but  slow  wit,  and  the 
satisfaction  that  the  calculator  enjoys  at  finding  his  result  is  akin 
to  the  pleasure  experienced  in  finding  the  fitness  of  two  apparently 
antagonistic  ideas  brought  into  junction  bv  the  wit.  To  trace,  there- 
fore, the  relations  of  ^e  ideas  which  have  been  uttered  by  poets,  philo- 
sophers, and  wits,  is  to  open  schools  for  adult  children,  and  to  put 
spectacles  and  microscopes  within  the  reach  of  those  whose  mental 
vision  is  weak,  or  who  know  not  how  to  set  about  the  examination. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  the  loftiest  views  of  the  duties  and  office  of  such  a 
critic ;  and  he  has  shewn  it  in  the  mode  in  which  he  treats  the  subject, 
which  he  has  divided  into  three  portions ;  Imagination  and  Fancy 
forming  the  first,  Wit  and  Humour  the  second,  and  Action  and  Passion 
the  third.  The  first  and  second  we  have,  the  third  is  yet  to  come. 
These  certainly  comprise  all  the  materiel  with  which  genius  operates 
to  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  mankind.  It  is  by  the  exercise 
of  these  portions  of  humanity  that  the  poet  "  wakes  the  soul  by  tender 
strokes  of  art ; "  and  without  which  the  ratiocination  of  philosophy, 
and  even  the  revealments  of  religion,  would  be  inoperative.  Man  is 
more  than  a  reasoning  being :  certainly  "  noble  in  reason,"  but  *'  infi- 
nite in  faculties ; "  "  m  apprehension  Hke  a  God ;"  and  has  more  in  him 
than  this  muddy  vesture  of  clay  will  permit  fully  to  be  developed.  It 
would  be  a  great  service  to  those  seeking  intellectual  culture,  if  some 
one  would  give  us  another  volume  or  two,  to  match  the  present,  on  the 
reasoning  and  religious  nature  of  the  human  being.  We  shoidd  then 
be  near  to  a  system  of  metaphysics,  given  in  the  most  satisfactory  forms 
and  with  the  most  understandable  of  illustrations.  Treatises,  like  the 
present,  styled  Philosophy  and  Fact — Religion  and  Faith — Sympathy 
and  Affections — would  open  to  us  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  that  could 
not  but  be  beneficial.  There  are  living  authors  who  would  satisfac- 
torily finish  the  series  thus,  and  almost  with  an  equal  charm  of  style 
and  fullness  of  knowledge  as  the  present.  Mr.  Hunt  has  never  yet 
touched  on  these  subjects  elaborately,  though  he  must  have  reflected  on 
them.  They  should  be  equal  to  the  present  volumes,  for  if  they  "came 
tardily  off,"  they  would  be  worse  than  useless  :  as  preventing  any  fur- 
ther attempts  of  Uie  kind. 
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Thus  much  we  have  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
trae  end  and  purport  of  Mr.  Hunt's  labours  may  be  understood  and 
appreciated.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  notice  of  this 
volume. 

In  the  preface  we  find  regrets  that  the  nature  of  the  work  prevents 
selection  from  the  prose  writers,  (except  in  the  preliminary  dissertation) 
and  also  complaints  of  the  perplexities  that  beset  the  Editor  in  his 
task,  from  the  superabundance  of  materials ;  we  also  find  an  announce- 
ment that  will  be  cordially  greeted,  namely,  that  he  is  "  preparing  for 
publication  a  volume  apart  from^  the  series,  and  on  quite  another  plan  : 
its  object  being  to  produce  such  a  selection  from  favourite  authors,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  as  a  lover  of  books,  young  or  old,  might  like  to  find 
Mng  in  the  parlour  of  some  old  country  house."  After  the  "  Essay  on 
Wit  and  Humour  "  of  some  seventy  pages,  we  have  separate  brief  dis- 
sertations, with  illustrative  extracts  from  Chaucer — Shakespeare — ^Ben 
Jonson — ^Beaumont  and  Fletcher^-The  Author  of  "the  admirable  old 
song  ;  full  of  the  gusto  of  iteration,  and  exquisite  in  variety  as  w^ell  as 
sameness,"  and  which  Mr.  Hunt  thinks  must  be  the  product  of  Dekker 
— Randolph — Suckling — ^Brome — Marvel — Butler — Dryden— Philips — 
Pope— Swift — Green — Goldsmith — ^Wolcot.  Certainly,  this  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  our  Wits  and  Humourists — ^both  Gower  and  Hey  wood, 
and  numerous  smaller  writers  previous  to  Elizabeth's  reign,  might  have 
found  admittance,  and  from  that  period  to  the  Restoration,  many  poets, 
including  all  the  writers  of  the  Cavalier  songs,  have  a  claim  to  notice. 
From  the  Restoration  to  the  sentimental  times  of  Anne,  a  long  rout  of 
bacchanalian  gentlemen,  headed  by  Tom  Durfey,  clammer  for  a  place, 
and  a  front  one  too.  Then  come  the  greatest  of  all  our  humourists, 
Fielding,  followed  by  Shebeare,  perhaps  equal  in  degree  though  not  in 
amount ;  and  Smollett,  whose  Humphrey  Clinker  can  never  go  out  of 
print.  But  these  were  prose  writers  :  but  not  so  men  of  more  recent 
date.  The  Smiths — and  greater  than  all.  Hood — yet  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated— ^and  now  living,  some  two  or  Uiree  whose  style  is  perfectly 
their  own,  and  whose  power  and  abundance  fully  equal  to  their  great 
predecessors. 

But  no  blame  to  Mr.  Hunt.  He  has  been  cruelly  circumscribed  in 
Sfpace.  But  he  has  so  whetted  our  appetites  for  the  glorious  and 
aoundant  banquet  that  awaits  us,  that  we  trust  some  merciful  book- 
seller will  immediately  commence,  in  conformity  with  the  taste  of  the 
age,  a  full  and  ample  selection  from  these  stores,  in  a  shilling  monthly 
issue,  under  his  superintendence.  In  all  cases  the  works  (for  instance, 
Fielding's  and  Smollett's)  could  not  be  given ;  but  still  a  pregnant, 
brief  and  stirring  commentary  on  each  might  be  substituted.  We 
long  for  magnums — these  demi-semi-quavers  of  extracts  are  but  a  drop 
to  our  thirsty  souls.  We  want  not  to  lunch,  but  to  dine  and  carouse. 
Would  it  could  be  ;  we  promise  not  merely  to  notice,  but  far  more,  to 
purchase  a  copy  ourselves. 

The  Illustrative  Essay  almost  commences  with  a  splendid  quotation 
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from  Barrow  of  "wit,  whkii,  tkoo^  a  little  dimmed  by  an  obsoletenesB  of 
expression,  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  fecundity  oi  thoag^  in  many  oi 
owe  early  divines :  men  who  studied  human  nature  as  well  as  creeds, 
in  order  the  better  to  operate  upon  it.  We  shall,  however,  give  Mr. 
Hunt's  definitions  of  wit  and  humour  as  more  just  to  him  so  to  do. 
He  introduces  them  by  saying — 

^  It  does  not  follow  Ihat  ererything  witty  or  humorous  ^Lcites  laughter. 
It  may  be  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  too  many  other  Uiings  to  do  so ; 
wi&  too  much  thought,  with  too  great  a  perleetion  even,  or  with  pathos  or 
sorrow.  All  extremes  meet ;  excess  of  hui^ter  its^  runs  into  tears,  and 
mirth  beeooies  heaviness.  Mirth  (<^y.  laugbtbr)  itself  is  too  often  bat 
melancholy  in  disgmse.  The  jests  of  the  fool  in  Lear  ase  tibe  sighs  «f 
knowledge.  But  as  far  as  wit  and  humour  afieet  us  on  osjr  o^im  aecouitSt 
or  unmodified  by  graver  conuderatioBSy  huij^hter  is  their  usual  result,  a«d 
happy  ratification." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hunt's  definition  of  wit  :— 

^  **  The  nature  of  wit,  therefore,  has  been  wdl  aseertMned.  It  takes  many 
forms  ;  and  the  word  indeed  means  many  things,  some  of  them  very  grave 
and  important ;  but  in  the  popular  and  prevailing  sense  of  the  term  (an 
ascendancy  which  it  has  usurped,  by  the  help  of  fashion,  over  that  of  the 
intellectual  faculty,  cfF perception  itself),  wit  may  be  defined  to  be  fie  (xrbi- 
frary  juxktpoaiUon  efditsimUar  ideas,  for  some  iwdy  purpote  of  asaimilatkm 
or  contreut,  generaUy  of  both.  It  is  fancy  in  its  most  witfal,  and  strie^ 
speaking,  its  least  poetical  state  ;  that  is  to  say,  wit  does  Bot  contemptate  its 
ideas  for  their  own  sakes  in  any  light  apart  from  their  ordinary  pronleal 
cme,  but  «(^dy  for  the  purpose  of  produdng  an  efifect  by  their  eombiiitian. 
Poetry  may  take  up  the  combination  and  improve  it,  bsPt  it  then  divests  it  <^ 
its  arbitrary  character,  and  converts  it  into  something  better.  Wit  is  jihe 
clash  and  reconcilement  of  incongruities  ;  the  meetinz  of  ^Ltremes  round  a 
comer  ;  the  flashing  of  an  artificial  light  from  one  object  to  another,  dis- 
closing some  unexpected  resemblance  or  connection.  It  is  the  detection  of 
'BkeneBS  in  unlikeness,  of  sympathy  in  antipathy,  or  of  the  extreme  points 
of  antipathies  themselves,  made  friends  by  ^e  very  merriment  of  their 
intaroduction.  The  mode,  or  form,  is  comparatively  of  no  consequence, 
provided  it  give  no  trouble  to  the  apprehension  ;  and  you  may  l»ring  as  many 
ideas  tog^JMr  as  can  pleasantly  assendble.  But  «  single  one  is  noti^ng. 
Two  ideas  are  as  necessary  to  wit,  as  couples  ave  to  marriages  ;  and  tb^ 
warn  isiisf^y  in  proportioo  to  the  agresablensfls  of  Ihe  gffiqnng.^ 

The  following  of  humour  :— 

"^  "  The  case,  I  think,  is  the  ssme  with  humour«  JSuBMrnr,  considered  as 
the  object  treated  of  by  the  humorous  writer,  and  not  as  the  pow«:  of  treat- 
ing it,  derives  its  name  from  the  prevailinff  quality  of  moisture  in  the  bodily 
temperament ;  and  is  a  tendency  of  the  mind  to  rtm  in  particular  directions 
nf  thought  or  feeling  more  amwsvn^  than  accountable;  at  least  in  the  opinion 
-of  society,  it  is  therefore,  either  in  reaMty  ot  appearance,  a  thing  inconsist- 
ent. It  deals  in  ineopginAtaes  of  ^araeter  and  eirctunstanee,  as  wit  doea  in 
those  of  arbitrary  ideas.  The  more  the  incongrmtiee  the  better,  proV^ed 
ihey  are  all  in  nature  ;  but  two,  at  asy  r»te,  axe  as  necessary  to  huimmr,  aS**- 
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the  two  idnsuro  to  irit ;  and  tine  more  etrSdngly  ihe^<^ilSsr,  yet  harmonise, 
ibe  mare  anraimg  the  reiiiilt  Back  u  the  meltuig  together  of  the  propen- 
fiiticfi  to  love  Asd  war  in  tiie  person  of  eaEffaieite  Unde  Toby  ;  of  the  gnlliMe 
and  the  manly  in  Paraon  Adams  ;  of  the  profeenonal  and  the  indi^dihial,  or 
the  accidental  and  the  permanent,  in  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  ;  of  the 
objectionable  and  the  agreeable,  the  fat  and  the  sharpwitted,  in  Falsta£f ;  of 
honesty  and  JcsMery  m  Gal  Bias  ;  of  pvetennon  and  non-p.  rformanoe  in  the 
Bullies  of  the  dmnatic  poets  ;  of  felly  and  wisdom  in  Dox  Quixote  ;  of 
Shrewdness  and  dolti^neas  in  >Sancho  Panza ;  and  H  may  be  added,  in  the 
discordant  yet  harmonious  eo-op^ration  of  Don  Quixote  and  his  attendant, 
considered  as  a  pair  ;  for  those  two  characters,  by  presenting  themselves  to 
the  mind  in  combination,  msensibly  conspire  to  give  us  One  compound  idea 
of  the  whole  abstract  human  being  ;  divided  indeed  by  its  extreme  contra- 
dictions of  body  and  soul,  but  at  the  same  tame  made  one  and  indivisible  by 
community  of  error  and  the  necessities  of  companionship.  Sancho  is  the 
flesh,  looking  after  its  homely  needs  ;  his  master,  who  is  also  lus  dupe,  is 
the  spirit,  starving  on  sentiment  Sancho  himself,  being  a  con^KMmd  of 
sense  and  absurdity,  thus  heaps  duaUty  on  duaUty,  ctmtriMiiotion  on  cimtra- 
diction  ;  and  the  inimitable  associates  contrast  and  reflect  one  an<riher." 

Every  man  almost  will  have  something  to  add  or  abstract  from 
a  definition,  and  we  are  no  exception  to  this  rule — ^ut  let  us  pass  on. 
Mr.  Hunt  next,  and  somewhat  formally  for  him,  treats  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  Wit  and  Humour,  under  the  heads  of  Simile — ^Metaphor 
— the  Poetical  Process — Irony — Burlesque — Parody — Exaggeration- 
Ultra  Continuity,   and  Extravagance  in  general — Puns — Macaronic 
Poetry — Half   Jargon   and    Nonsense    Verses — Conscious    Humours 
indulged — Humours  of  Nations  and  Classes — Humours  of  mere  tem- 
perament— ^Moral  or  Intellectual  Incongruities — "  and  last  and  above 
all,"  Genial  Contradictions  of  iihe  Conventional.     This  division  and 
subdivision  may  seem  dull  and  formal  in  our  bald  narration,  but, 
embalmed  in  the  delicious   and  mellifluoas  style  of  the  essayist,  and 
strewed  with  extracts  of  great  power  and  pungency,  it  is  very  pleasant 
and  highly  instructive  reading.    It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  shows 
discursive,  yet  discriminating,  reading  so  various,  that  it  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  catholicity  of  Mxu  Hunt's  sympathies  ;  and  the  great 
merit  of  the  whole  is,  ihat  it  is  a^rand  defence  of  mirth  and  wholesome 
pure  cheerfulness.     The  utmost  delicacy  of  feeling  is  allied  to  the  most 
joyoos  animal  «pirit6.    The  rea<kT  will  hepe  find  some  modes  of  fun 
and  vrit  made  apparent  and  justified  to  him  ;  and  quips,  and  cranks, 
tind  sallies,  Ihat  seemed  utter  foUy  and  nonsense,  are  awarded  a 
l)ecomii^   position  in  this  receptacle    for  the  gaieties  of  the  soul. 
The    stem,    And    perhaps    stolid,    reasoner    win    grimQy  smile    at 
iSie  biting  ironj  and  acute  wit  of  Swift  and  Butler ;  but  he  is  here 
shown  how  he  jnay  enjoy  the  macaronic  nonsense  of  Dnimmond,  or  the 
fooleries  of  O'EIeeie.    We  shall  ^ve  a  quotation  of  this  portion,  because 
•  it  is  this  ca^pacity  to  extract  '^^mrth  out  of  a  «mgy  as  a  weasel  sucks 
eggs,"  that  is  so  highly  and  admirably  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
genius.    We  Are  quite  certain  Hoi,  ^e  astbor  0f  any  oraginal  absurdity 
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himself  sees  some  fun,  or  wit,  or  humoar  in  what  he  does,  and  has 
correlative  minds,  however  few,  who  can  appreciate ;  and  if  he  had 
possessed  a  better  mode  of  exposition,  would  have  gained  a  larger 
popularity.  This  power  of  giving  the  exposition  makes  Mr.  Hunt 
so  admirable  a  critic. 

«  Burdens  of  songs  have  been  rendered  jovial  and  amusing  not  only  by 
mere  analogies  of  sound,  like  those  of  Darwin,  such  as  the  glou  glou  of  the 
French  bacchanalian  poets  (imitating  the  decantering  of  wine)^  and  Chaulieu's 
parrots  in  a  nuusquexade  cidling  to  Uie  waiters, — 

(T6t,  t6t,— tdt,  t6t,— t6t,  t6t,— 
Du  rdt,  du  r6t,  du  rdt, 
HolA,  hol^  laquais, 
Du  vin  aux  perroquets) 

but  a  man  of  genius,  the  best  farcical  writer  in  our  language,  O'Keefe,  has 
made  them  epitomes  of  character  and  circumstance,  and  filled  them  with  a 
gaiety  and  a  music  the  most  fantastical  and  pleasant.  It  is  hardly  fair  to 
quote  them  apart  from  the  whole  context  of  the  scene ;  and  readers  are 
warned  off,  if  their  own  animal  spirits  cannot  enter  heartily  into  an  extra- 
vagance.   But  such  as  are  not  afraid  to  be  amused,  will  be. 

*<I  shall  give,  however,  but  one  taste  of  such  excessive  pickle.  •  The 
following  is  part  of  a  song  sung  by  a  schoolmaster,  whose  animal  spirits 
triumph  over  his  wig  and  habilunents  :— 

AmOf  amat, 

I  love  a  lass 
As  cedar  tall  and  slender  ; 

Sweet  CowsUp's  grace 

Is  her  nominative  case, 
And  die '«  of  the  feminine  gender, 

(Pleasant  bit  of  superfluous  information  !) 

Borum,  coram, 
Sunt  Divorum, 

Haram  scarum  Divo ; 
Tag-rag,  merry-derru,  periwig,  and  hat-hand* 

Hie  hoc  horum,  genitivo. 

'<  A  collection  of  songs,  particularly  street  songs,  good  and  bad  (that  is  to 
say,  very  bad,  or  unintentionally  absurd),  remains  to  be  made  by  some 
<  competent  hand,'  and  would  be  a  rich  exhibition  of  popular  feeling.  A 
distinguished  living  writer  and  statesman,  who  is  great  enough  to  be  a 
thorough  humanist,  and  to  think  nothing  beneath  hun  which  interests  his 
fellow-creatures,  is  in  possession  of  some  such  collection,  and  might  perhaps 
allow  it  to  be  used.  Materials  for  such  things  have  ii^uenced  the  fate  of 
kingdoms ;  and  what  is  more,  or  at  least  no  anti-climax.  Uncle  Toby 
patronized  them.  Everybody  knows  how  fond  he  was  of  the  tune  of  LiUi- 
bullero ;  his  comfort  under  all  afflictions, — controversy^  surgery,  and  Dr. 
Slop. 

<*  The  late  Mr.  Mathews,  a  man  of  g^us  in  his  way,  an  imitator  of  mind 
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as  TweU  as  manner,  and  a  worthy  contributor  to  the  wit  which  he  collected 
from  friends  and  kindred,  was  a  disburser  of  much  admirable  '  acute  non- 
sense,' which  it  is  a  pity  not  to  preserve.  What  could  be  better  than  his 
Scotchwoman !  or  his  foreigners  t  or  the  gentleman  who  <  with  infinite 
promptitude  of  mind,  cut  off  the  lion's  head  ? '  or  the  Englishman,  who 
after  contemplating  Iliount  Vesuvius,  and  comparing  it  with  its  fame  (and 
himself),  exclaimed  snapping  his  fingers  at  it,  ^  You  're  a  humbug  ! ' 

'< Endless  are  the  Equips  and  cranks'  of  Wit  and  Humour.  Puns 
(Pointes  1)  are  banished  from  good  company  at  present,  though  kings  once 
encouraged  and  Csesar  and  Bacon  recorded  them,  and  Cicero  and  Shak- 
speare  seem  to  have  thought  them  part  of  the  conmion  property  of  good 
spirits.  They  are  tiresome  when  engrossmg,  and  execrable,  if  bad  ;  at 
least,  if  not  very  and  elaborately  bad,  and  of  malice  prepense.  But  a  pun 
may  cont^  wit  of  the  first  water.  Those  of  Hood  are  astonishing  for  their 
cleverness,  abundance,  and  extravagance." 

Of  pure  nonsense  in  parody  we  do  not  find  an  example,  though 
Pope's  "  Ode,  by  a  Man  of  Quality,'*  and  the  "Rejected  Addresses' " 
imitation  of  Laura  Matilda — 

^  Where  is  Cupid's  crimson  motion 
Billowy  ecstacy  of  woe  I" 

must  have  been  familiar  to  Mr.  Hunt.  The  following  also  is  so  capital 
a  sample  of  the  kind,  from  a  publication  in  which  so  many  good  things 
are  gorgeously  entombed,  (for  the  current  readers  wiU  not  read  con- 
tinuously the  back  numbers  even  of  "  Punch,")  that  several  of  our  readers 
may  not  know  it. 


A  BALLAD  OF  BEDLAM. 


1 


"  Oh !  Lady,  wake  \ — ^the  azure  mom 

Is  ripplmg  on  the  verdant  skies. 
The  owl  is  warbling  his  soft  tune, 

Awaiting  but  thy  snowy  eyes. 
The  joys  of  future  years  are  past, 

To-morrow's  hopes  have  fled  away ; 
Still  let  us  love,  and  e'en  at  last 

We  shall  be  happy  yesterday. 

"  The  early  beam  of  rosy  night 

Drives  off  the  ebon  mom  afar, " 
Whilst,  through  the  murmur  of  the  light, 

The  Huntsman  winds  his  mad  guitar.^ 
Then,  Lady,  wake !  my  brigantine 

Pants,  neighs,  and  prances  to  be  free ; 
Until  creation  I  am  thine, 

To  some  rich  desert  fly  with  me." 

Nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  mere  absurdity,  nor  anv  definition  or 
analysation  of  the  purport  of  satire:  a  point  necessary  to  be  determined, 
as  many  have  thought  it  consisted  in  mere  vehement  denunciation. 
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Bat  we  are  fergettiBg  toor  owb  adnumitioii,  and  &om  tlie  £aet  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  hayiB^  dove  so  mucfa^  afe  desirous  for  more.  We  must 
remember  that  it  it  bot  "  Wit  and  Hnmoar  sdeeted  from  the  English 
Poets^  with  an  iUnstratrve  Essay,'*  whereaa  we  are  eager  to  hatve  from 
him  a  fall  and  eomplete  IMssartation  on  Wit  and  fiomoar — and  a 
Collection  of  all  the  Poems,  or  Portions  of  Poems,  containing  anything 
worth  preserving  in  the  langaage. 

The  notices  of  the  various  poets  are  brief,  but  abounding  in  the  genius 
of  the  author,  pungently  portra3dng  the  chajracteristics  of  each.  We  are 
not,  and  perhaps  no  one  is,  prepared  to  agree  with  all  the  opinions,  but 
still  no  one  can  rise  from  their  perusal  without  having  acquired  fresh 
glimpses  of  the  exeeUraiee  of  the  authors.  Animal  spints  go  for  a  great 
deal  with  Mr.  Hunt,  and  doubtless  they  are  ddightlul  IJn^gs,  bo&  to 
possess  and  to  witness,  but  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  them,  which,  at 
the  best,  only  create  rollicking  and  fun,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Wit  and  Humour. 

We  may  conclude  our  somewiiat  lengtiiened  notice,  with  a  hearty 
recommendation  to  the  reader  to  obtain  and  study  for  himself  this 
delightful  work,  which  seems  intended,  by  the  eleg^ice  of  its  printing 
and  binding,  for  a  present  book,  and  one  mere  suited  to  either  sex  we 
cannot  imagine.  To  present  it  would  be  a  compliment  to  the  receiver, 
as  well  as  a  sign  d  good  taste  in  the  donor. 


Fireside  Librabt.    21  Volumes.    12mo.    Gilt  clothe    Leadon : 

James  Burns. 

This  series  of  very  cheap  publications,  elevating  the  standard  of 
literature  for  young  persons,  while  adapted  to  the  eirtertainment  of  all, 
has  reached  its  twenty-first  volume.  Whether  we  regard  the  neatness 
of  the  typography,  the  classical  character  of  the  embellishments,  or  the 
richness  of  the  binding,  we  are  equally  strud:  with  the  spirit  winch  has 
undertaken  so  beautiful,  and  ext^isive  a  publication.  The  contents  of 
the  series  generally  are  selected  with  judgment ;  many  of  them  are 
translated  from  the  choicest  BUHPsek  of  distii^uished  foreign  writers. 
To  begin  with  the  German  series,  we  have  the  "  Undine  "  of  La  Motte 
Fouque,  a  favourite  in  this  country,  and  the  "  Shadowless  man,"  better 
known  as  "  Peter  Schlemihl,"  by  Chamisso,  **  Liesli,"  and  "  Heinrich 
and  Blanca,"  all  for  the  sum  of  three  shillings.  Of  course  the  printing 
is  close,  but  of  singular  elegance.  This  work  is  another  remarkable 
feature  of  the  present  time  in  that  we  get  not  only  the  cheapest,  but  the 
best  of  its  kind,  at  so  low  a  rate,,  that  they  may  be  in  every  one's  hand. 
We  find  in  this  series  the  "  M^gie  Ring'*  o£  Fow^e,  in  one  volume. 
Here  is  Schiller  in  the  «  Maid  of  Orleans,"  and  "  William  Tell."  The 
favourite  tale  e£  "Muaowwy"  WokmannV  vomMce  of  the  *^  White 
Lady,"  Quentyn  Maii^i,"  and  other  tales  ol  Pidikf ;  "^  Fables  and 
Paiabks"  from  Leanag,  Bender^  GeOert^  Mds<»ee>  and  otilezsf  the 
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^^Popvl^  Tales  of  Hareff^"  little  known  in  England,  and  in  poetzy 
translations  of  Ballads  sjkd  Songs  from  SehiUer,  Ubland,  Borgeri 
Goethe,  Komer,  Becker^  Fonqae,  Chamisso,  &c.  All  these  in  nine 
small  Tolnmes,  abounding  in  interest,  comprising  that  portion  of  the 
German  series  which  has  gone  to  press  up  to  the  present  time. 

Of  English  origin  there  are  here  the  "Twelve  Nights*  Entertain- 
ments,'* "  Household  Tales  and  Traditiosa,"  "  Ancient  Moral  Tales,'* 
in  the  series  of  fiction,  together  with  "M^co  Visconti,"  from  the 
Italian  of  Manaoni,  and  "Prasca  Lonpouloff"  from  the  Russian.  In 
the  British  poetical  series  we  have  "  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales  ^  from 
Percy,  ^taon,  Evans,  and  others ;  "  Ballads  from  English  History,"  and 
"  Select  Specimens  of  Scottish  Songs ;  '*  in  biography,  "  The  tavea  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  John  Eveljm,  and  several  bishops," 
in  one  volume,  with  those  of  Walton,  Wotton,  Fanshaw,  Earl  of  Derby, 
Lord  CoUingwood,  Stir  T.  Raffles,  Lord  Exmonth,  George  Herbert,  Dr. 
Donne,  and  Bishops  Ken  and  Sanderson,  in  a  seccmd ;  and  in  a  third 
volume  Selections  from  the  Lives  of  celebrated  Greeks.  There  is  also 
one  volume  devoted  to  a  new  edition  of  Poole's  treatise  on  "  Churches, 
their  structure,  arrangement,  and  decoration^" 

We  thus  particularise,  because  the  present  series  of  works  issues  from 
a  quarter  wnioh  we  suspect  is  influenced  by  certain  theological  tenden« 
cies.  A  peculi^  party  is  up  and  stirring  in  this  matter,  active,  anxious 
to  be  foremost  in  the  field,  and  leaning  upon  a  creed  of  tradition,  moul- 
dering amid  moss-clad  ruins  of  gothic  barbmism.  We  infer  this  from 
the  tendency  displayed  in  this  work,  in  a  solitary  volume  or  two  it  is 
true,  for  the  majority  are  of  a  character  which  will  not  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  those  fladies  from  the  guiding  spirit  which  are  seen  here 
and  there  when  opportunity  probers.  It  wul  be  right  to  particularise. 
To  the  German  series,  every  way  excellent,  we  do  not  make  reference,  nor, 
in  fact,  to  either  of  these  works,  except  the  biography.  Here  we  see  the 
leaning  to  which  we  albide.  In  the  life  of  the  Rev.  John  Evelyn  are 
recorded,  among  other  things,  his  idea  of  a  species  of  monastic  brother^ 
hood.  This  is  given  with  the  jwreftice— "  Now  that  the  thoughts  of 
English  churchmen  are  turned  towards  the  revival  of  the  monastic 
Extern,  purged  of  its  corruptioits,  &cJ^  What  English  churchmen  are 
thinking  of  re-establishing  monasteries !  None,  we  boldly  assert, 
except  the  nnall  party  that,  addicted  to  the  more  objectionable  tenets  of 
Romanism,  has  not  the  honesty  to  declare  itself  Roman,  while  firom  the 
English  church  it  stands  wide  apart.  In  the  same  life  we  have  found 
carefully  recorded  the  cure  of  a  decrepit  and  sick  child  hy  the  rite  of 
baptism,  and  the  emre  of  the  blind  by  the  blood  of  the  holy  martyr, 
Charles  1. 1  The  king,  who  rode  through  Leicester  streets,  commanding 
his  soldiers  to  cut  down  the  people ;  the  paternal  monarch,  who  raised 
a  bloody  war  to  enforce  his  privilege  of  taxing  the  people  without  a 
parliament ;  the  monarch,  whose  word  could  not  be  trusted ;  the 
nauditiest  prince  as  a  man,  and  the  greatest  double-dealer  of  his  time. 
In  these  days  it  were  better,  in  making  selections^  to  omit  such  passages^ 
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when  writing  works  to  the  young,  as  can  now  only  provoke  a  laugh  of 
con  tempt,  from  sane  persons,  unless  the  object  be  to  enforce  the  princi- 
ples of  Superstition  and  tyranny,  which  the  new  sect  so  strongly  favours, 
with  whom  Charles  is  both  a  nero  and  a  martyr.     The  political  mea> 
sures,  of  late  years — ^all  that  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  bad  and  untenable  things  of  the  past,  and  to  enlarge  the 
mental  vision,  and  elevate  the  mind — ^all  that  is  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  the  people  is  evidently  viewed  in  these  biographies  with  intolerance. 
The  "  Life  of  Lord  Exmbuth  "  furnishes  a  text  book  for  the  compiler 
in  this  regard,  as  if  that  gallant  officer  were  any  authority  upon  civil  or 
religious  questions.    Lord  Exmouth  was  a  true  seaman ;  of  a  narrow 
capacity,  ever  meaning  well ;  of  whom  it  was  observed  by  a  naval  officer, 
that  he  would  hava  fought  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  as  well  as  Nelson,  as 
far  as  the  fighting  part  was  concerned,  but  he  would  never  have  shown 
Nelson's  previous  strategy.  Both  Pellews  were  .truly  brave  and  kind  men, 
but  not  of  the  jvise  out  of  their  profession,  as  is  .well  known.     The 
biographical  part  of  the  present  series  is  tinctured  with  a  spirit  we  cannot 
commend,  and  we  observe  somewhat  of  the  saine  in  "  Poole's  volume  on 
church  decorations."  Bad  enough,  we  agree,  are  most  of  the  new  churches 
that  have  been  recently  constructed ;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  for  reviv- 
ing Gothic  ornaments  and  imagery,  with  their  carved   inelegancies, 
not  to  say  gross  indecencies  in  some  cases,  merely  because  they  are  old. 
Some  of  the  noblest  churches  in  the  world  are  Greek  and  Roman  in  archi- 
tecture.    Our  old  edifices  derive  half  their  charm  from  the  associations 
of  age,  which  cannot  accompany  new  buildings  in  the  same  style.     The 
adoption  of  the  Gothic  in  all  cases,  in  preference,  only  shows  a  craving 
after  what  is  part  and  portion  of  the  days  of  spiritual  despotism,  poli- 
tical t3n:anny,  and  deplorable  popular  ignorance.     Hence  the  least 
elevated  mincU  now  among  the  higher  classes  go  back  to  dark  ages  in 
all  their  inaaginings ;  feudality  is  their  idol,  and  the  glorious  advance- 
ment in  science  and  popular  power— our  mi^ht  as  a  nation,  our  arm  of 
rule,  that  some  portion  of  every  region  and  climate  of  the  earth  confesses 
—our  advanced  progress  and  tremendous  energies,  are  all  innovations 
upon  the  era  when,  at  intervals,  breaking  each  other's  witless  heads  in 
the  tilt,  or  seeking  Quixotic  glories  in  Palestine,  in  border  feuds,  and 
boar  hunting,  lay  the  glories  of  the  aristocracy.    At  that  time  they 
could  scarcely  scrawl  their  names  on  paper,  but  abandoned  the  un- 
envied  empire  of  mind  to  bishops  and  clerks,  who  knew  pretty  well 
how  to  turn  it  to  their  own  profit.    Hence  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  new 
class  extol  the  Beckets  and  Lauds  of  departed  years.    We  state  these 
things  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  on  viewing  the  tendencies  of  several 
recent  works,  though  in  the  present  series  they  are  manifested  but  in  a 
solitary  instance  or  two. 
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BY   THE   EDITOR. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

And  now  is  Snipeton  widowed.  Yes :  with  a  living  wife, 
damned  to  worst  widowhood.  It  would  have  worn  and  tortured 
the  spirit  within  him  sometimes  to  wander  from  the  desk  to  the 
ehiu*chyard,  and  there  look  down  upon  Clarissa's  grave.  To  have 
read,  and  read  with  dreamy,  vacant  eyes,  the  few  tombstone 
syllables  that  sum  up— solemnly  brief — the  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
wrongs,  and  wretchedness  ;  the  pleasant  thoughts  and  aching 
weariness  that  breath  begins  and  ends.  **  Clarissa,  wife  of 
Ebenezer  Snipeton,  died  — ."  Words  to  dim  a  husband's  eyes  ; 
to  carry  heaviness  to  the  heart ;  to  numb  the  soul ;  and  for  a  time 
to  make  the  lone  man,  with  his  foot  at  the  treasure-holding  grave, 
feel  tlie  whole  world  drifted  from  him,  and  he  left  landed  on  the 
little  spot  he  looks  on.  And  then  breaks  small,  mournful  music 
from  those  words  :  pleasant,  hopeful  sounds,  that  will  mingle  her 
name  with  his  ;  that  will  make  him  own  the  dear,  the  still  incor- 
porate dead.  The  flesh  of  his  flesh,  the  bone  of  his  bone,  is 
lapsed  into  the  disgrace  of  death  :  it  is  becoming  the  nomishment 
of  grass  ;  and  still  his  heart  yearns  to  the  changing  form  :  still  it 
is  a  part  of  him  ;  and  his  tender  thoughts  may,  with  the  coffined 
dead,  love  to  renew  the  bridal  vow  the  dead  absolves  him  of.  And 
Snipeton,  his  wife  in  her  winding-sheet,  might  so  have  solemnised 
a  second  wedlock.     For  surely  there  are  such  nuptials.     Yes  ; 

♦  Continued  from  page  395,  Vol.  IV. 
NO.  XXIV. — ^VOL.  IV.  I  I 
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secoud  marriages  of  tbe  graye  between  the  quick  and  tbe  dead, 
with  God  and  his  angels  the  sole  witnesses. 

And  Snipeton  was  denied  such  consolation.  His  widowhood 
permitted  no  such  second  troth.  Living  to  the  world,  his  wife  was 
dead  to  him  ;  yet  though  dead,  not  severed. — There  was  the 
horror :  there,  the  foul  condition  of  disgraced  wedlock :  the  flesh 
was  still  of  his  flesh,  cancerous,  ulcerous  ;  with  a  life  in  it  to 
torture  him.  By  day,  that  flesh  of  his  flesh  would  wear  him  ;  by 
night,  with  time  and  darkness  lying  like  a  weight  \xpon  him,  would 
be  to  him  as  a  fiend  that  would  cling  to  him  ;  that  would  touch 
his  lips  ;  that  would  murmur  in  his  ear.  And  let  him  writhe,  and 
struggle,  and  with  a  strong  man's  strong  will  determine  to  put 
away  that ,  close  tormentor,  it  would  not  be.  The  flesh  was  still 
of  his  flesh,  alike  incorporate  in  guilt  and  truth. 

But  Snipeton  is  still  a  happy  man.  As  yet  he  knows  not  of  his 
misery ;  dreams  not  of  the  desolation  that,  in  an  hour  or  so,  shall 
blast  him  at  his  threshold.  Ho  is  still  at  his  desk  ;  happy  in  his 
day-dream ;  his  imagination  running  over,  as  in  wayward  moments 
of  half-thrift,  half-idleness,  it  was  wont  to  do>  upon  ihe  pap^*  on 
his  desk  before  him.— Imagination,  complete  and  circling  ;  and 
making  that  dim  sanctuary  of  dirty  Plutus  a  glistening  palace ! 
The  pen — the  ragged  stump,  that  in  his  hand  had  worked  as 
surely  as  Iti^an  sted,  striking  through  a  heart  or  so,  but  drawing 
no  blood — ^the  pen,  as  it  had  been  plucked  from  the  winged  heel  of 
the  thief's  god.  Mercury,  worked  strange  sorcery;  crept  and 
scratched  about  the  paper,  conjuring  glories  th^^  that  made  the 
old  man  sternly  smile  ;  even  as  an  enchanter  snules  «i  the  instant 
handiwork  of  all- obedient  fiends.  Reader,  look  upon  the  magic 
that,  cunningly  exercised  by  the  Snipetons  of  the  world,  flUs  ii  with 
beauty ;  belK>kl:  the  jottii^  of  the  black  art  that,  simple  as  they 
look,  hold,  like  the  knotted  n^s  of  Lapland  witches,  a  power 
invincible.  Here  they  are ;  faithfully  cojHod  from  iliat  piece  of 
papery  the  tablet  of  old  Snipeton' s  dearest  thoughts,  divinest 
aspirations : — 

*' £70,000  "—**  £85,700  "—"£90,000  ''—"£100,000  "— 
"  £150,000  "— "  £1,000,000  !  " 

In  this  way  did  Snipeton — ^in  pleasant,  thrifty  idleness — pour  out 
his  heart ;  dallying  with  hope,  and  giving  to  the  unittta*ed  wish 
a  certain  sum  in  black  and  white ;  running  up  the  flgiffes  as  a 
rapturous  singer  (jlimbsv-the  gamut,  touching  the  highest  heaven 
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of  music  to  his  own  delight,  and  the  wonder  of  the  applaading 
world. 

In  this  manner  would  Suipeton  take  pastime  with  his  spirit. 
In  this  manner  was  the  paper  on  his  desk  writ  and  over-writ  with 
promised  sums  that,  it  was  his  hope,  his  day-dream,  would  surely 
some  day  hlesa  him.  And  the  numerals  ever  rose  with  his  spirits. 
When  very  dumpish — with  the  world  going  all  wrong  with  him — 
he  would  write  himself  down  a  pauper ;  in  hitterness  of  heart 
loving  to  enlarge  upon  his  heggary,  as  thus :  000,000,000,000. 
But  to-day,  he  had  ridden  with  Clarissa ;  she  had  looked  so  lovely 
and  so  loving  ;  he  was  so  re-assured  of  her  affection  ;  could  pro* 
mise  to  himself  such  honied  days  and  nights  that,  dreaming  over 
this  ;  smiling  at  her  flushed  face  ;  and  with  half-closed  eyes,  and 
during  mouth,  gazing  in  fancy  at  her  dancing  plume, — he  some- 
how took  the  pen  between  his  fingers,  and  made  himself  a  paradise 
out  of  arithmetic. — Thus  he  laid  out  his  garden  of  Eden,  circling 
it  with  rivers  of  running  gold  !  How  the  paradise  smiled  upon 
paper !  How  the  trees,  clustered  with  ruddy  bearing,  rose  up ;  how 
odorous  the  flowers — and  what  a  breath  of  immortality  came  flut< 
tering  to  his  cheek  !     Snipeton  had  written — • 

"  £1,000,000 ;" 

and  then  he  sank  gently  back  in  his  chair,  and  softly  drew  his  breath 
as  he  looked  upon  what  should  be  his,  foreshadowed  by  his  hopes. 

Now,  at  the  very  moment — ^yes,  by  Satan's  best  chronometer— 
at  the  very. moment,  Clarissa  was  lifted  from  her  horse,  placed  in  a 
carriage,  and  whirled  away  from  home  and  husband.  And  he 
saw  not  her  face  of  terror — heard  not  her  shriek  for  help.  How 
could  he  ?  Good  man  !  was  he  not  in  Paradise  ?  Let  us  not- 
break  in  upon  him.  No  ;  for  a  while,  blind  and  nmocent,  we  wiU 
leave  him  there. 

Tlie  reader  may  remember  that  Mr.  Capstick  was  threatened 
with  an  ignominious  dismissal  from  the  British  senate,  as  haying, 
it  was  alleged,  bought  an  honour  that,  like  chastity,  is  too  precious 
to  be  sold.  The  misanthropic  member  for  Liquorish,  in  his  deep 
contempt  of  all  human  dealings,  took  little  heed  of  the  petition 
against  him  ;  whilst  Tangle  called  it  an  ugly  business,  as  though 
in  truth  he  secretly  rejoiced  in  such  uncomeliness.  Snipeton,  too, 
looked  grave  ;  and  then,  as  taking  heart  from  the  depth  of  his 
pocket,  said  he  would  **  fight  the  young  profligate  to  his  last 
guinea  ;  '*  (and  when  the  weapons  are  gold,  how  bloody  oft  the 
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battle  !)  Whereupon  Capstick  relented  a  little  in  his  savage 
thoughts  ;  believing  that  pure  patriotism  did  exist  in  human 
nature,  and  had  one  dwelling-place  at  least  in  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Snipeton. 

*•  Turn  you  out  of  Parliament,  sir  ;  they  might  chuck  you  out 
o'  the  window,  sir,  for  what  he  'd  care,  if  it  wam*t  for  his  spite. 
I  've  told  you  that  all  along,  and  you  won't  see  it,"  said  Bright 
Jem. 

**  I  am  sorry,  Jem,  that  in  your  declining  years — for  there  's 
no  disguising  it,  James — your  *re  getting  old  and  earthy — 
cracking  like  dry  clay,  Jem  " — said  Capstick. 

"I  don*t  want  to  hide  the  cracks,"  answered  Jem:  **why 
should  I  ?  No :  I  'm  not  afraid  to  look  Time  in  the  face,  and  tell 
him  to  do  his  worst.  He  never  could  spile  much,  that's  one 
comfort." 

**  I  am  sorry,  nevertheless,  that  you  have  not  a  little  charity. 
If  I  don*t  think  well  of  anybody  myself,  that 's  no  reason  you 
shouldn't ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  slightly  an  impertinence  in  you 
to  interfere  with  what  I  've  been  used  to  consider  my  own  privi- 
lege."    Thus,  with  dignity,  spoke  Capstick. 

**  All  I  know  is  this — and  I  *m  sure  of  it — if  Mrs.  Snipeton  had 
as  big  a  wart  upon  her  nose  as  her  husband,  you  'd  never  have 
been  member  for  Liquorish,"  said  Jem,  with  new  emphasis. 

**  Really,  Mr»  Aniseed " — for  Capstick  became  very  lofty 
indeed — **  I  cannot  perceive  how  Mrs.  Snipeton's  wart — that  is, 
if  she  'd  had  one — could  in  any  way  interfere  with  mj  seat  in 
Parliament." 

"  In  this  manner,"  said  Jem  ;  laying  one  hand  flat  upon  the 
other.  **  In  this  manner.  If  she  'd  had  a  wart  upon  her  nose, 
young  St.  James,  when  he  went  to  borrow  money  of  her  husband, 
would  have  behaved  himself  like  a  honest  young  gentleman  ; 
wouldn't  have  written  letters,  and  tried  to  send  presents,  and  so 
forth,  till  old  Snipeton — ^poor  old  fellow  !  for  though  he  was  a  fool 
to  marry, such  a  young  beauty,  there's  no  knowing  how  any  on 
us  may  be  tempted" — 

**  You  and  I  are  safe,  I  think,  James  ?  "  said  Capstick,  with 
a  smile. 

"  I  think  so ;  but  don't  let 's  be  persumptious.  However, 
that 's  no  reason  we  shouldn't  pity  the  unfortinate,"  said  Jem. 
**  Well,  old  Snipeton  wouldn't  have  been  forced  to  send  his 
young  wife  into  the  coimtry,  where  his  young  lordship  went  after 
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her — I  Ve  heard  all  about  it.  And  then  Snipeton  wouldn't  ha' 
been  jealous  of  the  young  gentleman,  and  then  you  'd  have  been  at 
the  Tub,  happy  with  the  pigs  and  the  geese,  as  if  they  was  your  own 
flesh  and  blood  ;  and  you  'd  still  ha'  been  an  independent  country 
gentleman,  walking  about  in  your  own  garden,  and  talking,  as 
you  used  to  do,  to  your  own  trees  and  flowers,  that  minded  you — 
I  'm -bound  for  it — more  than  any  body  in  the  house  o*  Parliament 
will  do." 

**  Don  t  you  be  too  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Aniseed.  When  the  Minister 
hears  my  speech  " — 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  my  dream  of  last  night  won't  come  true. 
I  dreamt  you  'd  made  your  speech,  and  as  soon  as  you  'd  made  it, 
I  thought  you  was  changed  into  a  garden  roller,  and  the  Minister, 
as  you  call  him,  did  nothing  but  turn  you  round  and  round. 
Howsomever,  that 's  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  was  saying, — 
saving  your  presence,  I  don't  like  you  to  be  made  a  tool  on." 

**  A  tool,  Mr.  Aniseed  !  A  tool^ — define,  if  you  please,  for  this 
is  serious.     What  tool  ?  "  and  Capstick  frowned. 

"  Well,  I  don 't  know  what  sort  of  tool  they  send  to  Parhament ; 
but,  if  you  '11  be  so  good,  just  feel  here. "  Saying  tliis,  Jem  took  off 
his  hat,  and  turning  himself,  presented  the  back  part  of  his  head 
to  the  touch  of  Capstick. 

**  Bless  my  heart !  Dear  me — a  very  dreadful  wound  !  My 
poor  fellow — good  Jem" — and  Capstick  put  his  arm  upon  Jem's 
neck,  and  with  a  troubled  look,  cried — "  Who  was  the  atrocious 
miscreant  ? — eh  ! — ^tlie  scoundrel !  " 

"  Oh  no  :  he  didn't  mean  nothing.  You  see,  it  was  last  night, 
while  I  was  waiting  for  you  till  the  House  was  up.  Taking  a 
quiet  pint  and  a  pipe  among  the  other  servants,  some  on  'em 
begun  to  talk  about  bribery  and  corruption :  and  didn't  they  sit 
there  and  pull  their  masters  to  pieces  ;  I  should  think  a.  little 
more  than  they  pulled  one  another  to  bits  inside.  Well,  your 
name  come  up,  and  all  about  the  petition ;  and  somebody  said 
you  'd  be  turned  out ;  condemned  like  a  stale  salmon  at  Billings- 
gate. I  didn't  say  nothing  to  this  :  till  Ralph  Gum — the  saucy 
varmint,  though  he 's  my  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  that  is,  as  far  as 
marriage  can  make  it " — 

"  Marriage  can  do  a  good  deal  that  way,"  said  Capstick,  smil- 
ing pensively. 

**  Till  Ralph  Gum — he  was  waiting  for  the  Marquis — cried  out,. 
*  What !  Capstick,  the  muffin- maker  ? 
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"  I  do  not  forget  tbe  muffihs,'*  said  Capstick,  meekly.  '*0n 
the  contrary ;  in  Parliament  I  shall  be  proud  to  stand  upon 
them." 

**  But  he  said  more  than  that :  *  Why,  he  *s  a  thing  we  '11  turn 
out  neck  and  heels  ;  he 's  only  a  tool !  *  '* 

"  Oh,  a  tool !"  cried  Capstick,  "  I  am  a  tool,  am  I  ?  Very 
well :  a  tool !     What  said  you  to  this  ?  *' 

**  Nothing — only  this.  He  was  sitting  next  to  me,  and  I  said, 
— *  You  saucy  monkey,  hold  your  tongue,  or  learn  better  manners,' 
— and  with  this,  in  the  softest  way  in  the  world,  I  broke  my  pipe 
oyer  his  head  :  whereupon,  the  Marquis's  coachman  and  footmen 
all  swore  you  was  a  tool,  and  nothing  but  a  tool-^and  they 
wouldn't  see  their  livery  insulted,  and — I  forget  how  it  ended, 
but  there  was  a  changing  of  pewter-pots,  and  somehow  or  other 
this'* — and  Jem  passed  his  hand  oyer  his  bruised  head — "  this  is 
one  on  'em." 

For  a  few  minutes  Capstick  remained  silent.  At  length  he 
said,  determinedly — **  Jem,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  some  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  see  this  Mrs.  Snipeton." 

"  What  for  ?  "  asked  Jem,  in  his  simplicity. 

**  Why — ^well — I  don't  know  ;  but  if  she  is  really  what  people 
say,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  looking  on  a  beautiful  woman." 

**  Well,  I  don't  know — but  for  certain,  they'd  never  do  no 
haim,  if  they  never  was  looked  upon,"  said  Jem. 

**  Jem,  you  ought  to  know  me  by  this  time  ;  ought  to  know 
that  since  Mrs.  Capstick  died  I  look  upon  beauty  as  no  more  than 
a  painted  picture. ' ' 

"  Well,  that 's  all  right  enough,  so  long  as  we  don't  ask  the 
picturs  to  walk  out  o'  their  frames,"  answered  Jem.  "  But,  sir, 
in  this  Parhament  matter — and  I  'd  sooner  die  than  tell  a  lie  to 
you,  in  the  same  way  as  I  think  it  my  bound  duty  to  tell  you  all  the 
truth,  though  you  do  sometimes  call  me  James  and  Mr.  Aniseed, 
instead  of  Jem  for  doing  it — in  this  Parliament  matter,  master," — 
and  Jem  paused,  and  looked  mournfully  at  Capstick. 

"  Out  with  it,"  said  the  Member  for  Liquorish.  "  After  the 
hustings,  surely  I  can  bear  anything.     Speak." 

**  Well,  then,  and  you  'U  not  be  oflfended?     But  if  ever  there, 
was  a  tool  in  Parliament,  master — now,  don't  be  hurt— -yot*  are  a 
tool,  and  nothing  better  than  a  tool.     There  !     When  they  were 
flinging  pewter  pots  about  last  night,  I  didn  t  choose  to  own  as 
much  ;  now,  when  we  're  together,  I  must  say  it.     Member  for 
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Liquorish  !     La,  bless  you  !  as  I  said  afore,  you're  Member  for 
Spite  and  Revenge,  and  all  sorts  of  wickedness." 

**  I  certainly  will  see  Mrs.  Snipeton,"  said  Capstick,  "  and  to- 
morrow, Jem ;  yes,  to-moirow." 

In  pursuit  of  this  determination,  Mr.  Capstick — ^with  no  fore- 
warning of  his  intended  visit  to  the  master  of  the  house — opened 
the  garden  gate,  and  proceeded  up  the  path  to  the  cottage,  fol- 
lowed by  Bright  Jem  ;  who  in  his  heart  was  hugely  pleased  at  the 
unceremonious  manner  in  which  his  master  stalked,  like  q^  sheriff's 
officer,  into  the  sanctuary  of  wedded  love,  or  what  is  more,  of 
wedded  jealousy :  calm,  authoritative,  self-contained,  as  though  he 
came  to  take  possession  of  the  dove-cote.  Even  Dorothy  Vale  was 
startled  by  the  abrupt  intrusion  ;  and  looking  from  the  door,  and 
rubbing  her  arms  with  quickened  energy,  begged  to  know  **  what 
they  wanted  there  ?"  Ere,  however,  Capstick  could  descend  to 
make  due  answer,  Becky  ran  from  the  door,  with  many  a  voluble 
**  dear  heart ! "  and  *'  who  'd  ha'  thought  it ! "  and  *'  is  your  honor 
weU?" 

**  Very  well,  my  maid  ;  very  well,"  said  Capstick.  "  I  should 
like  to  see  Mrs.  Snipeton." 

"La!  now,  what  ill  luck,"  cried  Becky,  "she's  gone  out  a 
horseback  with  master  ;  but  she  won't  be  long,  if  you'll  only  be  so 
good  as  to  walk  in,  and  wait  a  little  while  ;  she  's  such  a  sweet 
lady,  she  '11  be  glad  to  see  you." 

Dorothy  said  nothing  ;  but  hugging  and  rubbing  her  arms,  looked 
sidelong  at  the  new  maid ;  looked  at  her,  as  one,  whose  glib 
tongue  had  in  one  minute  talked  away  her  place  ;  for  assuredly 
did  Dorothy,  even  in  her  dim  vision,  see  Becky  with  her  bundle 
trundled  from  the  house,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Snipeton  should  learn  the 
treason  of  his  handmaid. 

**  I  '11  walk  about  the  garden  till  they  come  back,"  said  Cap- 
stick  ;  "  I  'm  fond  of  flowers  ;  very  fond." 

**  They  won^t  come  back  together ;  for  Master 's  gone  to  Lunnun ; 
but  the  young  man,  the  new  servant  " ^ 

"  Ha  !  the  young  man  that  took  you  from  St.  Mary- Axe,"  said 
Jem  ;  and  Becky  nodded  and  coloured. 

"  Both  of  you  new  together,  it  seems,"  observed  Capstick,  mean- 
ing nothing ;  though  Becky,  colouring  still  deeper,  thought  she 
saw  a  world  of  significance  in  the  careless  words  of  the  Member  of 
Parliament.  But  then  it  was  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  spoke ; 
and  there  must  be  something  in  every  syllable  he  uttered.     That 
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lie  sboold  couple  herself  and  St.  Giles  was  very  odd  :  quite  a  proof 
that  he  knew  more  than  most  people. 

Capstick  had  lounged  up  the  garden,  Dorothy  marvelling  at  his 
ease  ;  whilst  Jem  held  short  discourse  with  Becky.  **  And  he  'a 
a  good  honest  young  man,  eh  ?     Well,  he  looks  like  it/'  said  Jem. 

•*  I  never  goes  hy  looks,  I  don't,"  said  Becky.  "  Talking  ahout 
looks,  how  is  that  dark  young  man  you  knocked  in  the  gutter  ? 
Your  nevey,  sir,  isn't  he  ?     How  is  he  ?" 

"  Why,  I  may  say,  my  dear,  he 's  in  the  gutter  still,  and  there 
let  him  be.  But  as  for  your  fellow-servant,  I  think  " — said  Jem 
— "  I  think  he  's  an  honest  young  fellow." 

"  I  should  break  my  heart  do  you  know — I  mean — I  should  be  so 
sorry — in  course  I  should — if  he  wasn't.  He 's  so  good  tempered  ; 
so  quiet-spoken ;  so  willing  to  give  a  helping-hand  to  anybody* 
And  yet  for  all  this ;  somehow  or  t'other,  he  doesn't  seem  him- 
self. One  minute  he  '11  be  merry  as  a  Sultan  ;  and  afore  you  can 
speak,  his  face  will  go  all  into  a  shadow.  Can't  be  happy,  I 
think."  ^       ' 

"  Perhaps,  not,"  said  Jem ;  **  I  wasn't  myself  when  I  was 
about  his  time  of  life.     Perhaps,  Becky,  perhaps  ho  's  in  love." 

"  Don't  know,  I  'm  sure  ;  how  should  I,"  said  Becky,  turning 
short  upon  her  heel ;  whilst  Jem  followed  his  master,  at  length 
resolved  to  narrate  to  him  the  history  of  St.  Giles.  Again  and 
again  Jem  had  attempted  it ;  and  then  stopt,  huddling  up  the 
story  as  best  he  could.  For  the  new  dignity  of  Capstick  had 
made  him — ^as  Jem  sometimes  thought — cold  and  cautious :  and 
after  all,  it  might  not  be  proper  to  bring  together  a  returned 
transport  and  a  member  of  parhament.  The  garden  was  winding 
and  large  ;  but  Jem  could  not  well  miss  his  master,  inasmuch  as 
the  orator  was  heard  very  loudly  declaiming  ;  and  Jem,  following 
the  sound,  speedily  came  up  with  Capstick,  who,  with  his  hat  upon 
the  ground,  his  right  arm  outstretched,  and  his  left  tucked  under 
his  left  coat-tail,  was  vehemently  calling  upon  **  the  attention  and 
the  common-sense,  if  he  was  not  too  bold  in  asking  such  a  favour,'* 
of  a  triple  row  of  tall  hollyhocks,  representing  for  the  time  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  unconsciously  playing 
their  parts  with  great  fidelity,  by  nodding — nodding  at  every 
sentence  that  fell  from  the  honourable  orator.  **  There  is  nothing 
like  exercising  the  lungs  in  the  pure  air,"  said  Capstick,  slightly 
confused  ;  and  picking  up  his  hat,  and  falling  into  his  usual  manner. 

**  I  think  I  should  know  what  it  was,"  said  Jem,  "calling 
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coaches  in  a  November  fog  ;    jest  like  hallooing  through  wet 
blankets." 

**  Demosthenes — you  never  heard  of  him — ^but  that 's  no  mat- 
ter :  Demosthenes,"  said  Capstick,  **  used  to  speak  to  the  sea." 

**  Well;  he'd  the  best  on  it  in  one  way,"  said  Jem  ;  **tho 
fishes  couldn't  contradict  him.  But  surely,  now  —  upon  your 
word,  sir — ^you  don't  really  mean  to  make  a  speech  in  Parliment ! " 
Capstick 's  eye  glistened. — **  You  do  ?  Lord  help  you  !  when,  sir — 
when  ?  " 

'*  Why,  Jem,  I  can't  answer  for  myself.  Perhaps,  to-night — 
perhaps,  to-morrow.     If  I  'm  provoked,  Jem." 

"  Provoked,  sir  !  Who 's  to  provoke  you,  if  you  're  determined 
to  sit  with  your  mouth  shut  ?  "  said  Jem. 

"  The  truth  is,  Jem,  I  had  resolved  to  sit  a  whole  session,  and 
not  say  a  syllable.  But  I  shall  be  aggravated  to  speak,  I  know 
I  shall.  The  fact  is,  I  did  think  I  should  be  abashed — knocked 
clean  down — ^by  the  tremendous  wisdom  before,  behind  me,  on  all 
sides  of  me.  Now — it  isn't  so,  Jem,"  and  Capstick  looked  big. 
"  I  did  think  my  great  difficulty  would  be  to  speak  ;  whereas, 
hearing  what  I  do  hear,  the  difficulty  for  me  is  to  hold  my 
tongue.  In  this  way — I  feel  it — I  shall  be  made  an  orator  of 
against  my  will.  By  the  way,  Jem,  talking  of  oratory,  just  sit 
down  in  that  arbour,  and  fancy  yourself  the  House  of  Commons."^ 

"  Couldn't  do  it,  sir."  Capstick  imperatively  waved  his  arm. 
**  Well,  then, — there,  sir,"  said  Jem  ;  and  he  seated  himself 
bolt  upright  in  a  honeysuckle  bower,  and  took  off  his  hat,  and 
smoothed  down  his  few  speckled  hairs  ;  and  put  on  a  face  of  gravity, 

"  That  won't  do  at  all,"  cried  Capstick.  **  I  just  want  to  try 
a  little  speech,  and  that 's  not  a  bit  like  the  House  of  C(Hnmons. 
No  ;  roll  yourself  about ;  and  now  whistle  a  little  bit ;  and  now 
put  on  your  hat ;  and  now  throw  your  legs  upon  the  seat ;  and, 
above  all,  seem  to  be  doing  anything  but  listening  to  me.  If  you 
seem  to  attend  to  what  I  say,  you  *11  put  me  out  at  once.  Not  at 
all  parliamentary,  Jem." 

**  Shall  I  shuffle  my  legs,  and  drum  my  fingers  upon  the  table  ? 
Will  that  do  ?"  cried  Jem. 

'*  Pretty  well :  that  will  be  something,"  answered  Capstick. 

"  Or  I  tell  you  what,  sir, — if,  while  you  was  making  you? 
oration,  I  was  to  play  upon  this  Jew's-harj)" — and  Jem  produced 
that  harmonious  iron  from  his  waistcoat  pocket — **  would  that  be 
Parliamentary  and  noisy  enough  ?  " 
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"We'll  try  the  Jew's-harp,*'  re^ed  C^>stick,  **for  I  haye 
heard  much  worse  noises  since  I  sat  for  Liquorish.  Wait  a 
minute'* — for  Jem  began  to  preludise — '*  and  let  me  explain.  The 
motion  I  am  going,  to  make,  Jem,  is  to  shorten  the  time  in  the 
pillorj/'  Jem  shook  his  head  hopelessly.  **  Aeoording  to  the  law, 
as  at  present  (grating,  the  time  of  the  pillory  is  one  hour.  Now,  I 
don't  want  to  be  called  a  revolutionist,  Jem  ;  I  don't  want  to  array 
all  the  respectability  and  all  the  property  of  Uie  land  against  me —  ' 

** Don't,  sir,  don't;  if  you  love  your  precious  peace  of  mind, 
don't  think  of  it,"  cried  Jem. 

'*  Therefore,  I  do  not  at  present  intend  to  move  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  piUory,"  said  Ci^tick. 

**  You  'd  be  stoned  in  the  streets,  if  you  did.  People  will  bear 
a  good  deal,  sir ;  but  they  won't  have  their  rights  interfered  with 
in  that  manner.  Do  take  care  of  yourself,  pray  do.  I  shouldn't 
like  to  see  you  in  the  Tower,"  said  Jem,  with  genuine  tenderness. 
**  Let  the  pillory  alone,  sir ;  touch  that,  and  folks  will  swear 
you're  going  to  lay  your  hands  upon  the  golden  crown  next ;  for 
it 's  wonderful  what  they  do  mix  up  with  3ie  crown  sometimes,  to 
be  sure." 

**  Fear  not,  Jem.  I  shall  respect  the  wholesome  prejudices  of 
my  countrymen ;  and  therefore  shall  only  move  that  the  time  in 
the  pillory  shall  henceforth  be  reduced  from  one  hour  to  half. 
That's  gentle,  I  think?" 

Jem  stroked  his  chin — shook  his  head.  "  I  know  what  they  '11 
call  it,  sir :  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  No,  they  'U 
say,— oxur  forefathers,  and  their  fatibters  afore  em,  all  stood  an 
hour,  and  why  shouldn't  we?" 

**I'm  prepared  for  a  little  opposition,  Jem;  but,  just  fancy 
yourself  the  House,  while  I  speak  my  speech.  Make  as  much 
noise,  and  be  as  inattentive  as  possible,  and  then  I  shall  get  on." 
Jem  obediently  buzzed — ^buzzed  with  the  Jew's  harp,  shambled 
with  his  feet,  rocked  himself  backwards  and  forwards ;  and,  to  the 
extent  of  his  genius,  endeavoured  to  multiply  himself  into  a  very 
full  House. 

Capstick  took  off  his  hat — held  forth  his  right  arm  as  before, 
with  the  supplementary  addition  of  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  again  with  his  other  arm  supported  his  left  coat-tail.  "  Sir  " 
— said  Capstick,  looking  as  full  as  he  eoidd  at  Jem,  who  rocked 
and  shifted  every  minute — "  *  Sir,  it  was  an  observation  of  a  Roman 
emperor—'  " 
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**  Which  one  ?"  asked  Jem. 

'*  That's  immaterial,"  answered  Oapstick.  ''A  question  that 
will  certainly  not  be  asked  in  debate.  I  take  a  Roman  emperor 
as  something  strong  to  begin  with — '  of  a  Roman  emperor  that 
Quifacitper  alium  *  "— 

"  Hallo  !  **  cried  Jem,  holding  the  Jew's-harp  wide  away  from 
his  mouth  ;  **  what 's  that — Latin  ?  " 

"Latin,"  answered  Oapstick. 

**  Well— my  stars!  '* — said  Jem — **  I  never  knowed  that  you 
knowed  Latin." 

**  Nor  did  I,  Jem,"  replied  Oapstick  smilingly.  "But  I  don't 
know  how  it  is :  when  a  man  once  gets  into  Parliament,  Latin 
seems  to  come  upon  him  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now  go  on  with 
your  Jew's-harp,  and  make  as  much  noise  as  you  like,  but  don't 
speak  to  me.  'T  isn*t  parliamentary.  Now  then,"  and  Oapstick 
resumed  the  senator — "  'it  was  an  observation  of  a  Roman 
emperor '  "— 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I've  laid  some  bread  and  cheese  and  ale  in 
the  parlour,"  said  Becky,  breaking  in  upon  the  debate.  "  It 's  a 
hot  day,  sir,  and  I  thought  you  might  be  tired." 

"  Humph  !  Well, — I  don't  know.  What,  Jem,"— asked  Cdp- 
stick,  smacking  his  lips — **  what  do  you  propose  ?  " 

"  Why,"  answered  Jem,  rising,  "  I  propose  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn." 

Oapstick  returned  the  paper  to  his  pocket,  and  taking  up  his 
hat,  said — **  I  second  the  motion."  After  a  very  short  pause,  he 
added — "  And  it  is  adjourned  accordingly."  Whereupon,  he  and 
Jem  turned  to  follow  Becky,  who  had  nm  on  before  them,  down 
another  path.  In  less  than  a  minute,  however,  a  shriek  rang 
through  the  garden. 

"  Why,  that 's  the  gal  I  she's  hurt,  surely,"  cried  Jem. 

"  Pooh,  nonsense,"  said  Oapstick,  quickening  his  pace,  "  it 's 
nothing  ;  taken  a  frog  for  a  crocodile — or  something  of  the  sort. 
Women  love  to  squall ;  it  shows  their  weakness.  It  can't  be 
anything — " 

"  Oh,  sir — sir — sir — "  cried  Becky,  flying  up  the  garden,  and 
rushing  to  Oapstick,-^**  they  Ve  stole  her— carried  her  off-*my 
dear,  dear  missus  !  " 

**  Oarried  off!  Mrs.  Snipeton — ^tiielady  " — exclaimed  Oapstick. 

"  Stole  her  away  by  force — oh,  my  poor  master — oh,  my  dear 
missus — the  yoimg  man  will  tell  you  all — ^master's  heart  will 
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break — mj  sweet  lady !"  And  Becky  witli  flowing  tears,  wrung 
her  hands,  and  was  as  one  possessed. 

«  Why  ?  Eh— what  is  aU  this  ?"  said  Capstick  to  St.  Giles, 
who  looked  pale  and  stupified.     **  Fellow,  what 's  this  ?" 

«'  1 11  tell  you  all  about  it,  sir,"— said  St.  Giles,  hastily.  *«  The 
lady's  horse  was  swifter  than  mine — I  could  no  how  keep  up  with 
her.  And  when  we  turned  out  of  Highgate  we  " — ^here  St.  Giles 
turned  deathly  pale,  and  his  feet  sliding  from  imder  him,  he  fell 
to  the  earth. 

'*  He 's  dead — he 's  dead,"  cried  Becky,  falling  upon  her  knees 
at  his  side,  and  lifting  up  his  head,  when  her  hands  were  instantly 
covered  with  blood,  drawn  by  the  cudgel  of  Blast.  On  this  she 
renewed  her  screams  ;  renewed  her  exclamations  of  despair.  **  He 
was  dead — murdered." 

At  this  minute  Old  Snipeton  ran,  reeling  up  the  path.  Dorothy 
Vale,  more  by  her  chalk-like  face,  than  with  her  tongue,  had  re- 
vealed the  mischief  to  her  master.  **  Missus  was  gone — carried 
off — the  man  was  up  the  garden."  His  life — nothing  but  his  life 
—  should  satisfy  the  cheated  husband.  Snipeton  rushed  to  the 
group  ;  and  when  he  saw  St.  Giles  prostrate,  insensible  ;  the  old 
man,  grinding  his  teeth,  howled  his  curses,  and,  in  very  impotence, 
worked  his  hands  hke  a  demon  balked  of  his  revenge. 
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BY  A  RESIDENT. 

# 

Vert  few  persons  mix  with  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  sufficiently 
to  obtain  a  true  insight  into  their  character  and  condition.  Tra- 
vellers never  allow  themselves  time.  They  do  not  remain  more 
than  a  few  days  in  one  place,  are  content  to  pick  up  a  scattered 
observation  or  two,  and,  for  the  most  part,  carry  away  the  preju- 
dices of  those  among  their  own  countrymen  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact.  Residents  seldom  have  time.  Their  affairs  occupy 
them  almost  incessantly ;  and  such  is  the  enervating  effect  of  the 
climate  that  when  a  moment  of  leisure  does  occur  they  are  neither 
in  a  state  of  body  or  mind  to  acquire  information.  The  emigrants 
^  each  European  nation  are  content  to  remain  within  a  httle  circle 
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which  they  create  in  imitation  of  that  which  they  have  ahandoned ; 
the  same  amusements  on  a  small  scale  attract  them  ;  the  French 
lounge  ahout,  dance,  6ic.  ;  the  Italians  go  to  the  theatre  ;  the 
English  play  cards,  and  get  up  races. 

As  I  am  neither  a  dancing,  a  theatre-going,  a  card-playing,  nor 
a  sporting  character,  I  am  drawn  hy  necessity  to  amuse  myself  hy 
ohserving  the  manners  of  those  around  me  ;  and  I  find  ample 
occupation  in  so  doing.  Setting  aside,  for  the  present,  the  Levan- 
tines and  the  European  colony,  the  Arah  population  of  the  coimtry 
may  be  seen  even  at  Alexandria,  from  points  of  view  seldom  taken 
up.  Not  long  ago  I  went  to  the  night  fair  of  Abon-el-Abbas, 
which  I  do  not  think  has  been  described  by  any  European  writer. 
There  was,  perhaps,  nothing  extremely  remarkable  in  the  physi- 
ognomy of  the  scene  ;  but  as  an  illustration  of  Eastern  manners, 
a  brief  account  of  what  I  saw  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Without  entering  into  any  investigation  of  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Father  of  Abbas,  in  whose  honour  the  fair  is  held,  I  shall 
simply  say,  that  in  the  month  of  September,  1846,  I  sallied  forth 
about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  in  company  with  a  young  Levantine, 
named  Iskender.  It  had  been  agreed  that  we  should  call  for  a 
friemd  or  two  to  accompany  us ;  but  as  the  appointed  time  had 
passed  we  proceeded  alone  towards  the  place  of  our  destination. 
I  soon  found  that  my  companion  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of 
trusting  himself  at  night  amongst  a  crowd  of  fanatical  Arabs,  who 
in  spite  of  our  semi-Stambpuli  costume,  would  easily  recognise  us 
to  be  Franks.  His  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  Pacha's 
government  was  not  so  great  as  mine ;  and  when  we  had  advanced 
half-way  he  employed  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  in  endeavom'ing  to 
persuade  me  to  return  for  a  reinforcement.  He  argued  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  it  was  not  from  the  people  in  general  that  we 
had  anything  to  f6ar,  but,  that  if  some  bigoted  descendant  of  the 
prophet,  or  some  half-wild  hajji,  were  inclined  to  make  a  disturb- 
ance, it  was  certain  that  he  would  be  joined  by  others,  and  that 
we  should  have  no  protection  from  the  crowd.  However,  as  wo 
had  proceeded  so  far  I  would  not  retreat ;  but  soon  found  that  my 
friend  was  pursuing  a  circuitous  course,  and  rather  avoiding  than 
seeking  the  road  leading  to  the  fair.  I  remonstrated,  but  he  pro- 
fessed his  ignorance  of  the  way :  and,  as  I  was  not  better 
instructed,  I  had  to  ask  a  soldier  to  put  us  right.  This  he  did 
very  civilly ;  and  presently  the  noise  of  cymbals,  and  a  confused 
mimnur,  and  then  a  blaze  of  light,  annoimced  the  proximity  of  the 
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fair.  Several  houses  at  the  entnmce  of  the  great  open  space  in 
front  of  the  mosque  were  illuminated,  and  at  Ihe  doors  of  some  of 
them  was  collected  a  circle  of  old  bearded  Turks,  some  with  the 
never-failing  pipe. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  scene  we  now  witnessed,  (for  my 
friend,  though  reluctant,  had  kept  by  my  side,)  was  an  irr^ular 
lane  of  booths  and  stables,  running  along  the  side  of  a  dope, 
covered  with  gravestones,  to  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  mosqae. 
A  great  number  of  oil  lights,  swinging  from  cross  sticks,  or  sup^ 
ported  by  rude  wooden  candelabra,  with  long  painted  lanterns,  and 
tapers  protected  by  paper,  in  the  style  patronised  by  the  market^ 
women  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  gave  a  light  which,  however, 
might  almost  have  been  dispensed  with,  so  brilliant  were  the  rays 
of  the  moon.  All  the  space  on  eith^  side  of  the  lane  or  pathway 
I  have  mentioned,  which  swarmed  with  people,  was  covered  with 
tombs,  and  a  great  number  of  women  -and  children  were  sitting 
among  them,  some  taking  this  opportunity  to  visit  the  last  resting- 
place  of  their  departed  friends,  some  merely  resting,  some  laugh- 
ing and  talking,  some,  evidently  from  what  we  saw  and  heard,  in 
the  fulfilment  of  appointments.  When  we  arrived,  a  great  space 
beyond  the  tombs  was  almost  unoccupied  with  people,  though  one 
or  two  groups  were  scattered  here  and  there ;  and  now  and  then  a 
figure  might  be  seen  moving  across  and  gliding  through  a  half* 
open  doorway  in  a  long  wall  that  stretched  from  the  mosque  to 
the  extremity  of  the  square.  Another  mosque,  and  several  houses 
with  gardens,  from  which  rose  a  few  tall  and  grac^ully  bending 
poplar  trees,  occupied  the  remaining  three  sides.  As  I  have  said, 
the  moonlight  was  very  brilliant,  and  seemed  to  steep  in  silver  the 
white  walls  of  the  houses  that  reared  their  irregular  farms  in  every 
direction,  some  with  lofty  tower-like  sunmiits,  some  with  a  sueeea- 
sion  of  terraces,  some  low  and  humble,  but  all  of  true.  Eastern 
architecture,  with  small  jealously  closed  windows,  some  fiat- and  of 
minutely  carved  wood-work,  others  projecting  like  cages,  which, 
they  were,  though  for  human  prisoners.  Here  and  there,  new  at 
hand  or  in  the  distance,  a  minaret  of  exquisite  form,  as  they  all 
are  in  Egypt,  rose  against  the  heavens,  that  beamed  with  the 
united  lustre  of  moon  and  stars.  The  few  trees  that,  as  I  have 
said,  diversified  the  scene,  drooped  over  terraces,  on  which  might 
be  indistinctly  perceived  the  forms  of  veiled  women,  leaning  over 
to  enjoy  the  animated  sight  below. 

The  crowd  that  was  coUocted  generally  circulated  in  a  direction 
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to  and  from  the  door  of  the  mosque,  so  that  the  pathway  was 
extremely  crowded*  However,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  my 
prudent  friend,  I  managed  to  squeeze  hetween  turhans  and 
tarbooshes,  and  reached  the  door  of  the  mosque,  beyond  which  it 
is  not  permitted  far  infidels  to  go.  The  stalls  and  sheds  on  either 
hand  were  chiefly  occupied  by  vendors  of  eatables  and  drinkables 
— of  boiled  lupins  and  beans,  toasted  melon-pips,  a  kind  of  ground 
nut,  uni^  dates,  cakes  of  various  forms,  with  numerous  kinds  of 
sherbet,  among  which)  liquorice  water  was  most  common.  Here 
and  there,  too,  were  coffee-stalls,  round  each  of  which  a  cirde  of 
moustachios  was  collected.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  were 
in  Ramazan  time,  so  that  it  was  according  to  custom  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  eating  and  drinking,  to  repair  the 
exhaust^  of  the  day,  and  prepare  for  the  privations  of  the  mor- 
row. Most  of  the  lower  orders  keep  the  fast  pretty  strictly,  and 
the  evil  consequences  are  apparent  in  the  regularly  increasing 
mortality  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  month.  A  few 
stalls  were  filled  with  toys,  among  which  whistles,  as  presents  for 
children,  held  a  ccmspicuous  place. 

The  bustle  and  noise  that  prevaUed  was  very  great ;  a  constant 
murmur  ef  friendly  salutations  is  kept  up,  every  Muslim  en  such 
occasions  deeming  it  his  duty  to  ask  his  friend  how  his  health  goes 
each  time  he  passes  him,  even  if  it  be  every  ^ve  minutes^  Some-i 
times  they  stop  and  seize  first  hold  of  their  victim's  thumb, 
inquiring  how  he  does,  then  hold  of  his  forefingers,  with  another 
question,  then  again  hold  of  his  thumb,  and  once  more  hold  of  his 
hand,  often  for  a  dozen  times  in  succession.  Occasionally  they 
are  se^ed  with  extraordinary  accession  of  friendship,  and  embrace 
and  hug  a  person,  whom  they  may  have  saluted  with  formal  indif- 
ference an  instant  before,  as  if  about  to  part  wiUi  him  for  ever. 
**  Are  you  well?  *'  **  Well ;  praise  be  to  God !  "  This interroga-» 
tory,  with  the  answer,  is  frequently  repeated  at  least  fifty  times  in 
Ihe  course  of  an  hour's  conversation,  seeming  to  fill  up  every 
pause,  and  sometimes  being  introduced  in  the  midst  of  an 
animated  dialogue.  Suppose  the  conversation  to  turn  on  the  rent 
of  a  house :  it  would  run  nearly  thus.  Laying  his  hand  ^acefully 
on  his  breast,  the  first  speaker  says  : — **  Taibeen  ?  Are  you 
well  ?  "  "  Hamd-il-ullah  !  Ala  satami.  Praise  be  to  God  :  on 
you  be  peace  I  What  is  the  rent  of  this  house  ?  "  '*  Taibeen  ?  *' 
"  Hamd-il-ullah !  "  **  A  hundred  talaris  a  year."  "  Mashallah  1 
thi^  is  much.     Taibeai  ?  *'      **  Hamd-il-ullah  !     Do  you  think  I 
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would  cheat  you  V  *  *  Are  you  well  ?  *  *  '  *  Praise  be  to  God !  On 
you  be  peace  !  I  am  afraid  you  are  trying  to  impose  on  me.*' 
•*  Taibeen  ?  "     &c. 

To  return  to  the  fair.  Having  hustled  and  been  hustled,  to  my 
heart's  content,  by  Arabs  and  Turks,  dirty  and  clean,  the  former 
in  great  majority,  I  left  the  neighbourhood  of  the  booths  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wander  up  and  down  the  great  open  space  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  watch  from  a  distance  the  movements  of  the  increasing 
crowd,  and  the  effect  of  the  long  line  of  glancing  lights  upon  their 
various  costumes.  Beyond  them,  on  a  slight  rise,  among  a  number 
of  tombs,  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  large  mansion,  a  great  many 
little  groups  could  be  dimly  perceived ;  and  on  every  side  numerous 
small  conclaves  or  t^te-a-t6tes  were  going  on.  I  noticed  that 
every  now  and  then  a  man  or  woman  would  proceed  towards  the 
half-open  door  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  became  rather  curious  to 
see  what  was  inside,  but  was  informed  that  the  entrance  was  for- 
bidden to  all  but  Muslims,  as  it  was  an  old  cemetery,  containing 
the  tombs  of  several  saints,  among  others,  of  him  in  whose  honour 
the  fair  was  held.  This  spot  was  marked  out  by  a  large  black 
flag  on  a  lofty  pole.  I  obtained  just  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of 
the  enclosure.  It  seemed  full  of  tombs  ;  and  a  number  of  women 
wrapped  in  black  or  white  cloaks,  like  shrouds,  were  gliding  to 
and  fro  among  them. 

We  were  now  joined  by  several  Levantines  of  our  acquaintance, 
who  took  us  round  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  mosque,  where 
another  collection  of  booths  and  stalls  offered  every  possible 
temptation  to  Arab  eyes  and  stomachs.  Among  other  things 
I  noticed  huge  flat  pieces  of  cake  something  like  brown  oil-cloth 
speckled  with  white,  but  more  pliable.  They  were  brought  from 
Damascus,  and  were  made  of  pounded  mishmish,  or  apricots,  stuck 
over  with  almonds. 

The  interior  of  the  mosque  was  brilliantly  lighted  up  with 
candles,  brought  as  offerings  by  the  Faithful.  I  met  in  the 
crowd  my  one-eyed  servant,  Ali,  with  a  taper  in  his  hand,  edging 
his  way  through,  to  go  and  present  his  gift  in  person.  It  is 
curious  that  the  practice  of  burning  candles  in  honour  of  the 
saints  should  be  common  to  both  the  Mahomedans  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

After  having  seen  all  that  could  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the. Mosque,  we  made  a  tour  through  the  adjoining  coffee- 
house,  hstening  to  the  singing,   or  beholding  the  performances 
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of  Karakoz,  the  Eastern  Punch.  The  latter  consists  in  a  kind 
of  phantasmagorical  representation,  in  which  the  shadows  of  two 
or  three  grotesque  figures  are  thrown  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  hehind 
which  are  a  light  and  the  man  who  directs  the  whole  and  holds 
the  conversation.  The  characters  are  Turks  and  Persians.  Karakoz 
is  generally  a  Turk,  and  performs  actions  somethiug  similar  to 
those  of  the  long-nosed  hero  of  London  streets,  hut  far  inferior  in 
wit  and  variety.  Sometimes  the  whole  affair  is  nothing  hut  a  series 
of  tedious  conversations,  (in  a  language  understood  hy  no  one  of  the 
spectators,  except  when  a  phrase  of  Arahic  is  now  and  then  intro- 
duced), ending  in  the  expulsion  of  one  of  the  interlocutors,  whom 
Karakoz  generally  kicks  out.  Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  to 
introduce  an  European  consul,  in  all  kinds  of  undignified  positions  ; 
hut  this  has  heen  forhidden  hy  the  government. 

At  many  coffee-houses  singing  alone  forms  the  attraction.  The 
songs,  as  might  he  expected,  are,  for  the  most  part,  ahout  hlack 
eyes  and  tresses  ;  and  are  chaunted  hy  young  men  or  hoys, 
generally  handsome  and  well  dressed.  Their  profession  is  hy  no 
means  a  sinecure  ;  and  they  are  often  driven,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  necessary  degree  of  excitement,  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the 
intoxicating  hasheesh,  either  by  smoking  it,  chewing  it,  or  taking 
it  in  those  carefully  compounded  bonbons  for  which  Cairo  is  cele- 
brated. The  use  of  this  drug  soon  spoils  their  voices,  and  gives 
them  a  dissipated  and  vacant  expression  of  countenance.  In  some 
of  the  coffee-houses  two  or  three  hundred  people  collect  to  listen  to 
these  performances  ;  and  it  is  the  custom,  at  the  end  of  nearly 
every  verse,  for  the  spectators  to  cry  out  in  chorus  **  UUah  ! "  pro- 
longing the  exclamation  to  its  utmost  possible  length.  A  man,  with 
a  tray  or  tambourine,  goes  round  occasionally  to  collect  the  five- 
fuddah  pieces  which  the  generosity  of  the  spectators  induces  them 
to  bestow.  Meanwhile  a  great  consumption  of  shishehs  and 
chibooks  goes  on,  as  well  as  of  coffee  and  of  water,  the  latter 
being  generally  supplied  gratis.  Some  coffee-house  keepers  put 
an  aromatic  herb  into  the  water-jar,  and  passers  by  often  go  in, 
take  out  a  pitcher  full,  drink,  and  depart,  without  being  expected 
to  pay,  or  even  to  say  "thank  you."  They  are,  however, 
deemed  bound,  if  possible,  not  to  touch  the  brim  of  the  pitcher 
with  their  lips  ;  but  to  turn  back  their  heads  and  pour  the  water 
literally  down  their  throats. 

Many  coffee-houses  are  too  small  to  hold  the  crowd  which 
collects  on  these  occasions.     The  lovers  of  harmony,  accordingly, 
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ait  ih  front  of  the  door,  on  benches  or  small  crates  or  eages,  made 
of  the  branches  of  the  palm  tree.  The  singer  4)ceupies,  with  the 
mtuic,  a  eonspicuous  position,  which  arrangement,  to  my  taste, 
might  be  dispensed  with,  as  most  of  them,  however  handsome 
tiiey  may  be,  contort  their  faces  in  a  most  hideous  manner.  The 
Arabs  enjoy  these  performances  exceedingly ;  and  with  ihem, 
when  the  aecompaniment  of  fife  and  coffee  is  not  foi^gotten,  there 
is  no  surer  way  of  producing  the  much-longed*for  obliyion  oi  all 
the  cares  of  life,  as  well  as  a  sootiiing  consciousness  of  present 
enjoyment,  without  any  violent  excitement,  which  they  call  by  the 
short  and  expressive  name  of  "  Keyf." 

The  quarter  of  Abon-el- Abbas  is  situated  at  the  eommencement 
of  that  long  tongue  of  land  which  terminates  in  the  site  of  tiie 
ancient  Pharos.  It  therefwe  touches  on  both  sides  on  the  sea. 
During  our  stroll  we  came  to  a  coffee«>house  situated  on  the  shore, 
near  an  old  fort ;  and  entering,  called  for  shish^hs,  or  waters 
pipes,  and  coffee.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  tiie  night 
scene,  we  toc^  our  station  on  a  little  terrace  overhanging  the 
water,  which,  «8  usual,  was  restless,  and  rolled  in  with  an  inees- 
sant  murmur,  and  «pla8hing  against  the  feet  of  the  houses  that 
line  the  shore.  The  moon  was  just  at  that  time  hanging  over  the 
hill  of  Kom-el-Dyk,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  or  harbour,  so 
that  it  silvered  the  tops  of  the  rushing  waters,  and  allowed  us  to 
extend  our  gaze  far  out  across  the  dim  sea,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  trace  the  bleak  outline  of  the  houses,  and  forts,  and  batteries, 
that  swept  round  the  other,  from  the  Pharillon  and  Pharos  to 
our  feet.  Unfortunately  there  were  no  rising  grounds  worthy  of 
the  name  to  diversify  the  scene  ;  so  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
jagged  profile  of  the  half-finished  fort  on  the  hill  I  have  already 
mentioned,  all  was  fiat  and  low.  At  such  a  time,  however,  the 
irregular  outline  of  the  city,  with  its  slender  mosques,  its  tuneted 
houses,  its  palm  trees  rising  here  and  there,  with  their  droopiog 
clusters  of  leaves  at  the  top  like  so  many  hearse*plumes,  its 
twinkling  light  reflected  in  the  tremulous  wave  ;  and  the  long- 
sweeping  line  of  the  sea-horizon,  with  difficulty  distinguished 
above  the  white  breakers  that  guard  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
beheld  between  a  huge  old  deserted  fortress  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  vast  pile  of  buildings,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  horrid  murder, 
on  the  other  :  all  these  things,  I  say,  seen  through  the  graceful, 
arches  of  wood- work  of  the  terrace  of  an  eastern  coffee-house,  and 
combined  with  a  clear  blue  sky,  clustering  with  stars  that  vied  in 
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brilliancy  with  the  silver  moon  herself,  formed  a  landscape  which 
even  Claude  would  not  have  disdained  to  paint. 

We  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  this  quiet  place,  inhaling  the 
fragrant  tumhuh,  and  sipping  the  thick  black  coffee.  Our  con- 
versation turned  principally  on  England,  and  I  was  expected  to 
enumerate  all  the  wonders  to  be  witnessed  in  that  land  of  wonders, 
and  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  time  a  British  fieet 
would  take  in  blowing  the  forts  we  then  saw  out  of  the  wat^. 
It  is  the  general  impressimi  in  Egypt  that  sooner  or  later  this 
consummation  must  come  to  pass ;  but  by  the  Levantines  the 
idea  is  not  considered  at  all  pleasant,  whilst  the  Arabs  look 
forward  to  the  event,  if  not  with  hc^e,  at  least  with  indifference. 
The  Levantine  ,population  being  principally  Catholics,  would  prefer 
the  domination  of  the  French. 

Having  paid  a  few  piastres  to  the  master  of  the  coffee-house, 
we  returned  to  the  precincts  of  the  fair.  By  this  time  a  vast 
crowd  had  collected  irGoi  all  parts  of  the  city,  of  which,  I  think, 
tlie  majority  were  women.  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
remarking,  that  if  any  person  is  fond  of  handsome  eyes^  he  has 
only  to  come  to  this  country  to  be  satisfied.  A  great  many  of 
the  women  ore  in  every  respect  exceedingly  beautiful ;  so  that  it 
does  not  require  the  force  of  imagination  that  Shakspeare  sup- 
posed to. 

"  See  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt." 

On  the  present  occasion,  without  desiring  to  be  at  all  satirical 
on  the  fair  Alexandrians,  it  was  pretty  evident  that,  in  spite  of 
their  veils,  their  principal  object  in  coming  forth  waste  be  admired. 
They  took  every  possible  means  to  attract  attention,  and  in  many 
cases  their  veils  were  so  carelessly  put  on  that  a  great  part  of 
thoh'  face  could  be  discovered. 

After  rambling  about  a  good  deal,  both  in  the  square  and  in  the 
narrow  moon-lH  streets  and  dark  passages  in  its  precincts,  we 
retuiTied,  considerably  fatigued,  to  our  homes. 
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THE  DUKE  AND  THE  "  CROSSING  SWEEPER/' 


I  TOOK  a  walk  to  see  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
Hyde  Park.  There  he  sits,  overlooking  the  multitude,  wielding 
his  truncheon — a  great  General.  He  has  won  hattles,  he  has 
stormed  cities,  he  has  caused  the  slaying  of  thousands,  and — he 
has  gained  a  name  ! 

I  turned  to  go  home  again,  and  passed  along  Oiford  Street* 
There  I  saw  a  poor  hoy  sweeping  a  crossing  ;  but  not  such  as  is- 
generally  seen.  He  had  formed  a  straight  clean  path  across  the 
road,  edged  with  a  narrow  border  of  **  street  dirt.**  He  then 
(with  the  same  material)  made,  as  decorations  along  the  outside  of 
the  crossing — a  series  of  hearts,  circles  within  circles,  ovals,  <fec,  :. 
and  that  with  a  regularity  that  was  perfectly  astounding  in  a 
ragged  beggar  boy.  It  was  done  with  almost  artistic  skill,  and  I 
felt  that  he  had  a  mind  above  his  station. 

The  philosophic,  the  scientific,  the  artistic,  and  the  skilful  in 
general,  may  jeer  at  my  bringing  such  a  paltry  circumstance  into 
notice  ;  but  of  them  I  ask,  Can  they  fathom  the  mind  of  man  ? 
If  they  can,  let  them  read  that  poor  boy's,  and  tell  the  world 
what  it  contains,  that  it  may  not  for  ever  be  steeped  in  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  ? 

I  still  continued  my  way  homewards,  and  these  thoughts  revolved 
in  my  mind.  I  thought,  though  the  statue  of  the  General  may 
rear  its  head  high  up  above  men,  and  may,  perchance,  occupy 
that  station  for  ages  yet  to  come — still,  the  obscure  beggar,  who 
may  be  doomed  all  his  life  to  grovel  in  the  dirt  of  streets  to 
obtain  a  pittance,  proved  to  me  that  tliere  eocisU  a  germ  of  heautt/ 
in  every  human  mind,  and  only  proper  and  sufficient  cultivation  is 
required  to  expand  and  fructify  it. 

S.  W* 
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THE  POET'S  VISION. 

**  They  have  no  vision  of  a  better  world 
To  whom  this  present  world  seems  not  a  dream,** 

**  He  who  strives  to  unite  the  Real  and  the  Ideal  must  endure 
toil  and  sorrow.  In  either  of  these  regions  he  might  find  peace  ; 
hut  let  him  endeavour  to  unite  them  and  he  will  need  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  telling  of  bright  things  to  come,  to  sustain  his  courage. 
Yet  the  only  true  life  is  in  this  labour.  He  who  is  solely  devoted 
to  the  ideal  is  a  dreamer  ;  while  he  who  is  satisfied  with  the  real  is 
equally  ignorant  of  the  true  life  and  the  true  work  of  man.'* 

Such  was  the  meditation  of  a  young  poet,  who  sat  looking  from 
his  study-window  in  the  evening.  **  No  !  '*  he  continued,  as  he 
3aw  the  sons  of  toil  pass  by  with  joyless  faces, — **  this  is  not  the 
time  nor  the  place  for  poetry.  I  can  write  visions  of  paradise 
upon  this  paper  ;  but  what  can  I  do  to  write  anything  Uke  true 
poetry  upon  the  face  of  this  real  world  ?  '*  Thus  he  meditated 
until  his  thoughts  had  wandered  so  far  that  he  knew  not  where  he 
was.  The  twihght  gathered  ;  and  the  full,  red  harvest-moon  was 
just  rising  over  the  hill,  when  a  strange  visitor  entered  the  poet's 
study.  He  was  an  old  man  with  a  mild,  benevolent  and  shining 
^countenance.  Without  any  introduction,  he  advanced  towards  the 
joimg  student,  looked  upon  him  with  a  smile,  and  said  : — **  Will 
you  go  with  me  to  that  land  of  which  you  have  been  dreaming- 
ihe  land  where  life  is  poetry,  and  men  are  happy  ? 

"  I  will  go  !  "  said  the  yoimg  poet,  **  gladly  !  *" 

*^  But,"  said  the  visitor,  with  a  serious  countenance,  *'  are  you 
prepared  to  do  your  work  when  you  return  ?  If  I  give  you  a 
glimpse  of  the  New  World,  will  you  endeavour  to  copy  some  of 
its  features  in  this  Old  World,  of  which  you  complain  ? — ^for 
observe,  to  none  is  that  brighter  world  displayed  as  a  mere  spec- 
tacle, but  as  a  model,  to  be  imitated  here.  In  all  ages  visions  of 
that  world,  (called  *  heaven,'  or  *  paradise,'  or  the  '  millennial 
state,')  have  been  granted  to  poets,  prophets,  and  philanthropists, 
that  they  might  return  to  this  world  inspired  with  zeal  to  improve 
its  fallen  condition.  If  you  would  be  one  of  this  band  of  men, 
come  with  me  !  " 
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"  Gladly  I  '*  said  the  poet,  following  Ms  guide. 

They  passed  through  villages  and  hamlets  where  the  poor  were 
going  to  rest  under  their  roofs  of  straw  ;  then  hy  nohle  mansions 
and  through  spacious  parks  and  avenues  of  stately  trees,  until 
they  approached  the  suhurbs  of  a  great  city  glittering  with  a 
thousand  lamps.  On  the  main  road  a.  lord's  carriage  was  almost 
driven  over  a  poor  infirm  man. 

**  A  type  of  this  Old  World  !  "  said  the  poet. 

"  We  take  better  care  of  each  other  in  our  N'ew  World,"  said 
the  guide.  As  they  passed  over  a  bridjge,  on  its  battlements 
stood  a  woman  about  to  throw  herself  into  the  water ;  but  the 
guide  seized  her  gently  and  whispered  some  words  into  her  ear 
which  seemed  to  act  as  a  charm. 

**  See,"  said  the  poet,  "in  one  of  these  chambers,  perhaps,  sits 
some  poor  author  distressed  because  his  genius  must  not  unfold 
for  want  of  a  little  money  ;  while  in  yon  mansion,  a  merchant  is 
studying  the  investment  of  an  enormous  capital.  Men  are  so 
unlike  each  other  here,  that  they  cannot  believe  themselves  to  be 
brothers. '^' 

They  passed  by  lanes  crowded  with  children  growing  up  iii 
ignorance  ;  and  they  met  the  carriage  of  a  bishop  returning  from 
the  House  of  Peers,  where  he  had  just  delivered  a  speech  against 
every  mode  of  teaching  the  poor,  excepting  one  which  was  quite 
impracticable. 

**  Down  that  lane,"  said  the  poet,  "  live  poor  women  who  ply 
the  needle  fourteen  hours  a-day  for  twopence ;  and  here  comes  the 
carriage  of  Madame  Piccolo,  who  has  earned  five  hundred  pounds 
by  singing  in  an  opera  to-night." 

''  This  is  such  a  strange,  fantastic  world,  that  it  seems  like  a 
dream  to  me  when  I  visit  it  sometimes,"  said  the  guide  ;  **  but  we 
will  leave  it  now." 

Then  the  scene  suddenly  changed ;  and  nothing  lay  before  the 
travellers  but  a  wide  expanse  of  country  covered  with  moonlight. 
They  passed  along  until  they  came  to  the  sea-shore.  "  This  is 
the  sea,"  said  the  guide,  "  which  flows  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  ;  it  is  the  flood  of  Time,  in  whick  a  great  part  of  the 
Old  World  will  be  swallowed." 

They  embarked  in  a  vessel,  on  the  deep,  clear,  blue  water. 
Below  the  waves  they  saw  ruins  which  the  waters  had  already 
covered.  There  were  prison-walls,  and  chains,  and  scourges,  all 
overgrown  with  sea-weeds,   and  bright-coloured  fish  were  swim- 
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ming  in  and  out  of  the  windows  of  old  dungeons.  '*  Thus/'  said 
the  guide,  *'  all  the  grim  moniunents  which  distingni^  the  Old 
from  the  New  World  will  he  huried  in  these  waters  :  then  the  two 
worlds  will  be  alike,  and  a  constant  communication  will  he  main- 
tained between  them  over  this  sea." 

As  the  voyagers  proceeded  on  their  way,  the  sky  became 
clearer,  and  the  face  of  the  water  assumed  more  beautiful  colours. 
As  morning  dawned,  a  strain  of  sweet  music  was  heard  swelling 
over  the  water.  The  poet  gazed  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
wind  was  blowing,  and  saw  a  green  and  gently-rising  land. 
Snowy-white  halcyons  hovered  over  the  blue  sea,  that  laved  the 
blooming  coast.  Along  the  slope  there  were  lines  of  houses, 
each,  having  a  garden  in  the  front.  Streams  and  fountains 
played  among  the  flowers,  and  gave  life  and  freshness  to  the 
scene.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  rose  a  temple  of  white  marble, 
from  which  the  strain  of  music  issued.  **  This  is  the  Land  of 
Rest,*'  said  the  guide,  as  the  vessel  touched  the  shore.  ''  Let  us 
go  up  to  the  temple,  and  join  in  the  services.*'  So  they  walked 
through  gardens,  up  the  easy  slope,  imtil  they  came  to  the  entrance 
of  the  temple.  **  It  is  the  festival  of  Autumn, "  said  the  guide,  as 
they  entered.  Before  them  was  a  marble  altar,  covered  with  gar- 
lands of  golden  grain,  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  teacher,  clothed  in  a 
robe  of  white,  wiUi  a  scarf  of  emerald  green,  stood  by  the  altar. 
•*  Religion  with  us,"  said  the  guide,  "maintains  a  communion 
with  all  the  beautifid  changes  of  nature,  and  with  the  progress  of 
human  life*  It  has  the  same  basis  as  the  religion  professed  in  the 
Old  World  ;  but  we  develop  it  in  a  very  different  way.  As  God 
i'eveals  his  glory  in  various  forms,  we  worship  him  in  various 
modes."  The  most  beautiful  sight  in  the  temple  was  the  company 
of  children,  who  sang  with  the  men  and  women  a  hymn,  in  many 
parts,  of  gratitude  to  God  far  the  harvest,  and  in  praise  of  human 
industry.  **The  men  who  are  singing,"  said  the  guide,  "are 
labourers  in  the  fields,  and  these  are  their  wives  and  children." 
The  hymn  was  beautifully  sung.  Sometimes  one  treble  voice  of 
a  child  gave  out  the  subject,  and  then  one  voice  after  another 
stole  into  the  strain,  until  it  rose  into  a  sweet  and  solemn  fulness 
of  sound. 

When  the  hymn  was  ended,  the  teacher  gave  an  address, 
chiefly  directed  towards  the  children. 

**  See,  children,"  said  he,  **all  things  live  and  work  for  each 
other.     The  sun,  the  rain,  the  dews,  the  earth,  the  moon,  the 
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stars — all  have  shed  their  influences  to  ripen  this  6ar  of  com* 
When  you  behold  this  you  must  see  the  sun  shining,  the  rain 
falling,  the  earth  cherishing  the  seed,  and  man  labouring  for  its 
growth,  while  God  pours  his  blessing  through  all  these  means. 
Here,  then,  is  a  symbol  of  life.  And  as  this  com  is  thus  giyen 
for  your  life,  so  you  must  devote  your  lires  for  the  support  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  family  to  which  you  belong.  Ail  things 
are  holy  which  live  in  the  bond  of  union.  Not  alone  in  this 
temple  is  divine  service  performed.  Here  we  have  the  expres- 
sions in  words,  music  and  other  symbols,  of  that  worship  which 
is  otherwise  expressed  in  deeds.  Every  stroke  of  the  miner's 
axe ;  every  movement  of  the  gardener's  spade  and  the  reaper^s 
sickle,  animated  by  a  good  and  benevolent  motive,  is  an  act  of 
worship.  All  branches  of  art  and  industry  are  parts  of  one  con- 
tinual service  in  one  temple,"  Such  was  the  strain  of  the  teacher's 
discourse. 

The  poet  was  delighted  with  the  arrangement  of  industry  in 
this  New  World.  He  remained  for  some  days  in  one  of  the 
agricultural  vUlages,  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  lives 
and  circumstances  of  the  labourers.  Their  condition  even  realised 
the  dreams  of  his  poetry.  Labour  and  happiness  were  married. 
The  toiling  hand  was  directed  by  the  well-developed  mind.  The 
labourers  and  their  families  rose  soon  after  dawn,  and  before  going 
forth  to  the  fields  many  of  them  united  with  their  children  in 
singing  cheerful  songs,  praising  the  Creator,  and  encouraging 
man's  industry.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  except  during 
harvest,  they  returned  to  their  homes,  washed  themselves,  and 
changed  their  dress,  then  amused  themselves  in  their  gardens,  or 
read,  or  sung,  or  talked,  or  played  on  musical  instruments  until 
the  hour  of  rest.  In  every  village  was  a  library,  and  also  a 
spacious  building  as  a  Bath-and-Wash-House  for  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants. 

<*  Here  the  Old  World  is  imitating  you,"  said  the  poet,  **  We 
have  now  public  baths  for  the  poor  in  our  metropolis." 

<*  A  very  good  beginning,"  said  the  guide — "  one  of  the  best 
signs  of  your  times  r 

There  was  a  school  in  every  village.  The  country  was  divided 
into  districts,  each  containing  a  number  of  villages  ;  and  certain 
literary  and  well-qualified  men  were  appointed  over  these  districts. 
One  gave  lectures  on  music,  another  on  painting,  another  on^  the 
natural  sciences,  and  so  on,  according  to  their  respective  attain- 
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ments  ;  so  that  the  minds  of  the  people  were  kept  in  union  with 
the  best  intellects  of  the  country. 

After  inspecting  and  admiring  the  works  of  industry  and  the 
educational  system  of  the  country,  the  poet  yisited  some  of  the 
places  of  public  amusement.  He  was  delighted  in  the  Gallery  oC 
Painting  to  find  that  artists  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  a  few 
dd  subjects  ;  but  devoted  their  powers  to  illustrate  and  beautify 
the  life  of  the  people  around  them.  Here  art  and  industry  were 
companions.  Feasants  stood  gazing  on  beautiful  pictures,  and 
were  glad  to  find  that  the  artist  did  not  consider  their  labours 
unworthy  (^  his  pencil.  One  artist  exhibited  a  series  of  pictiu'e» 
illustrating  peasant-life.  In  one  painting  the  peasant  was  seeu 
going  fortib  into  the  fields  in  the  freshness  of  a  spring  morning. 
In  other  parts  of  the  series,  the  various  employments  of  ploughing, 
sowing,  reaping,  and  harvest-home  were  illustrated  ;  and  in  the 
last  number,  the  aged  labourer,  siu'rounded  with  his  family,  sat 
under  a  tree  before  his  cottage,  in  the  evening  light,  enjoying 
anticipation  of  the  rest  beyond  the  grave. 

Equally  was  our  poet  charmed  in  the  Hall  of  Music  ;  for  here 
the  musiciiins  of  the  country  did  not  come  to  exhibit  strange  tricks- 
upon  instruments,  nor  merely  to  show  their  ability,  but  to  employ 
the  powers  of  harmonious  sounds,  reverently  and  reasonably,  for 
the  delight  and  edification  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  the  pieces 
sung  and  performed  were  not  on  stale  theatrical  subjects,  but  such 
as  hymns,  anthems,  and  cantatas  on  various  themes  of  real  human 
life.  One  of  these  pieces,  which  pleased  our  poet  well,  was  a 
cantata  on  the  *'  Praises  of  Labour,''  consisting  of  various  songs, 
celebrating  various  parts  of  industry,  giving 

**  Honour  to  the  sailor  brave. 
Who  Bteers  his  vessel  o'er  the  wave. 
And  to  the  miner,  who  from  night 
Brings  up  earth's  riches  to  the  Ught ;'' 

and  ending  with  a  full  chorus,  in  which  miners,  peasants,  and 
other  workers  all  sang  heartily, 

^*  The  friendly  heart  and  the  working  hand  ' 

Shall  spread  contentment  through  the  land." 

Among  the  places  of  recreation,  there  was  one  where  the  poet 
found  especial  amusement.  It  was  an  observatory  upon  a  high 
hill,  commanding  a  view  of  some  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Here 
was  a  large  telescope  placed  under  the  care  of  a  speculative  man. 
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who  was  glad  to  obtain  some  informatioii  from  ike  poet  respeetiiig 
the  scenes  in  the  Old  World,  whieh  the  teleseope  revealed. 

**  I  see,"  said  the  man  of  the  teleseope,  "  in  a  park  near  your 
metropolis,  e^lendid  eqoipi^es,  conveying  persons  of  great  import* 
ance,  as  I  suppose  ;  but,  though  I  have  seen  lllese  persons 
dssembling  on  grounds  where  horses  gallop,  or  wh^«  those  troops 
of  men  in  red  clothes  march  about,  I  can  never  see  them  amid 
an  assembly  of  labourers,  or  taking  any  part  in  the  reereations  of 
tlie  poor  people.     How  is  this  ?** 

"  Those  men  with  gay  equipages,"  said  the  poet,  "  are  onr 
*  lords,'  our  'aristocracy,'  and,  of  course,  they  caoBot  associate 
with  poor  people* '  * 

"  What !  do  they  not  recognise  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
labour  ?  Then  there  must  be  a  lamentable  want  of  education 
among  your  gay  people,"  said  the  observer  ;  **  but  what  do  ikese 
troops  of  red  men  mean  ?  They  have  implements  ;  but  I  cannot 
see  that  they  use  them  in  any  useful  woiic,  and  yet  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  at  play." 

•*  We  call  them  our  soldiers,"  said  the  poet,  "  and  Uiey  are 
employed  to  kill  people  in  other  nations,  or  to  keep  our  awn  people 
in  control." 

**  What !  do  you  require  such  a  sort  of  government  ?  Have  you  no 
temples?"  said  the  observer.  '<  I  see  large  buildings,  here  and 
Iftiere,  with  towers  and  spires,  and  I  should  take  these  to  be  your 
temples  ;  but  I  cannot  see  any  schools  attached  to  them,  and  few 
people  go  to  them  except  once  in  seven  days." 

"  These  are  our  churches,"  said  the  poet :  "  buttiiey  have  not 
schools  attached  to  them." 

**  Oh,  then,  your  schools  are  perhaps  these  large  gloomy  build- 
ings which  we  see,"  said  the  observer  ;  **  but  ihej  are  built  in  a 
very  bad  style  for  schools." 

"  They  a.re  prieons  instectd  of  schools,*^  said  the  poet ;  "prisons 
where  we  chain  up  unhi^py  men,  who  often  become  criminals  for, 
want  of  good  education." 

**  You  give  me  gloomy  views  of  the  Old  World,"  said  the 
observer  ;  "I  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  look  upon  it  with 
pleasure." 

*'  But  in  yon  Old  World,"  said  the  poet,  *'  there  are  some  minds 
who  have  visions  of  a  New  World,  and  who  are  determined  to 
strive  patiently  for  the  fulfilment  of  what  good  prophets  have  said." 

*'  Then  there  is  a  hope  for  you,"  said  the  observer  ;  "  and  I 
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will  continue  my  observations  on  yon  strange  part  of  the  universe. 
And  as  the  minds  of  whom  you  speak  act  upon  society  in  your 
world,  I  shall  expect  to  see  yon  gloomy  prisons  disappear,  and 
schools  rising  in  all  your  villages,  and  your  rich  and  gay  people 
intermingling  with  the  poor  and  the  laborious/' 

After  he  had  witnessed,  with  delight,  many  of  the  beautiful 
scenes  of  unity  and  happiness  in  this  New  World,  the  poet  retiuned 
to  the  teacher,  and  asked  for  instruction  as  to  the  best  means  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Old  World.  **  Here  I  could 
willingly  stay  for  ever,"  said  he  ;  **  but  duty  calls  me  to  return." 

"  Tell  the  men  of  the  Old  World/'  said  the  teacher,  "what 
you  have*  seen  here,  and  let  them  know  how  human  nature  may 
be  trained,  if  never  to  reach  that  consummation  of  which  seers 
have  spoken,  yet  to  present  to  the  eye  of  Heaven  something  more 
like  a  happy  and  harmonious  system  than  it  does  now.  Many 
glorious  things  are  possibilities.  Necessary  knowledge  may  be 
imparted  to  all ;  moral  and  preventive  measures  may  take  the 
place  of  a  great  part  of  your  punitive  system  ;  the  rich  and  the 
poor  need  not  dwell  apart  in  extreme  disunion  ;  millions  of  lives 
and  of  wealth  may  be  saved  by  the  cessation  of  war  ;  the  arts 
and  sciences  may  be  devoted  to  their  proper  end,  to  refine  society  ; 
the  physical  circumstances  of  your  people  may  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  healthful  nature.  If  you  would  find  a 
centre  and  a  source  for  all  these  improvements,  let  me  exhort  yoit 
to  return  to  the  original  spirit  and  purpose  of  that  religion  which 
you  still  profess.  No  longer  worship  the  letter  ;  but  unfold  and 
apply  to  life  the  benevolent  spirit  of  your  creed.  Poet  I  do  thy 
duty.  Utter  the  truth  that  is  in  thee.  Be  faithful  to  the  ideal, 
even  when  not  a  ray  of  it  seems  to  shine  through  the  real.    Strive 

on  and be  patient !     Return  to  that  Old  World  which  is  to  be 

renovated,  where  the  evil  is  even  now  passing  away,  though  it 
boasts  that  it  will  endure  for  ever.  Gro,  and  be  a  man  of  the  New 
World  in  the  midst  of  the  OH.  When  you  have  done  your  work, 
then  come  and  dwell  with  us  for  ever  !  " 

Then  the  poet  awoke  ;  for  the  light  of  morning  was  now  shining 
in  his  chamber,  and,  inspired  by  the  vision,  he  said,  "  As  the 
shades  of  night  are  passing  from  yon  mountain,  so  shall  the  shades 
of  evil  pass  away  from  this  world ! " 

Joseph  Gostick. 
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No.  III. 

TTHE   SPABROW  WHO  WISHED  HE   HAD  BEEN  BORN  A  DUCK. 

Among  the  noblest  passions  of  the  soul  of  Man  there  is  one,  the 
noblest  and  holiest  of  all,  which,  while  it  moyea  him  to  wonder  and 
ctdore»  leads  him  also  to  aspire — ^lifts  him  from  the  ground,  where 
inferior  creatures  grovel,  to  soar  in  his  soul  with  angels,  and  stand 
only  a  little  lower  in  the  sight  of  their  Master  and  his  Heavenlj 
Father.  This  is  Admiration.  Admiration  came  here  with  the 
£rst  angelical  natures  that  visited  earth  as  missionaries  from 
heaven  to  Man,  who,  as  they  themselves  admire  and  tremble, 
instructed  the  innocent  Adam  how,  and  when,  and  to  whom  to 
bend  the  knee,  lift  the  eyes  in  adoration,  and  reverently  worship. 
His  own  existence,  and  the  sense  of  how  sweet  it  was  to  live—the 
new-created  world,  and  its  wondrous  works  around  him,  whether 
animate  or .  inanimate,  won,  it  may  be,  his  earliest  looks  and 
thoughts  of  admiration ;  these  messengers  from  their  Heavenly 
Master  awakened  it  next ;  and,  lastly,  his  lovely  and  love-wor- 
shipped helpmate.  Eve,  as  she  stood  before  him  in  her  first  inno* 
cence,  ere  sin  and  shame  were  known,  and  turned  not  her  eyes 
and  perfect  beauties  from  his  admiring  and  adoring  gaze,  and  felt 
that  it  was  love. 

Man  still  admires,  not  always  wisely — not  always  well — admires 
things  not  worthy  of  admiration.  Do  animals  admire?  Do  the  infe- 
xior  in  power  and  beauty  admire  the  superior  in  beauty  and  power  ? 
The  slow  admire  the  swift — the  small  wonder  at  the  gigantic — the 
gigantic  curiously  consider  and  marvel  at  the  small  ?  Does  the  Field- 
mouse  admire  the  most  magnanimous  Lion,  and  wish  he  had  his 
mane,  and  tail,  and  mouth — a  cavern — and  claws,  and  his  roar  like 
thunder — a  sound  more  terrible  to  hear  than  all  the  mice  in 
the  world  could  make  ?  Does  he  reckon  how  he  woidd  frighteit 
wild  Oats  out  of  eight  of  their  nine  lives  apiece,  and  teach  them 
to  live  inoffensively  to  mice  with  the  ninth,  if  he  had  his  talons 
and  his  roar  ?  Does  he  speculate  how  he  would  give  mousing 
Owls  a  lesson  for  life  not  even  to  look  at,  much  more  to  make 

mouthful — not  a  meal — of  a  poor  mouse  :  if  he  was  a  Lion,  how 
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he  would  teacli  tliese  tnousers  better  manners,  when  .he  happened 
to  be  in  the  humour  for  giving  these  small  tyrants  a  great  moral 
lesson  ?  Does  the  Mole,  as  he  sits  in  safety  at  sunrise — mole-^ 
catchers  and  their  dogs  being  still  abed — outside  the  little  mound 
he  has  turned  up  in  the  night  in  his  pursuit  of  worms,  wiping  hi» 
whiskers  from  the  mould  he  has  worked  through — does  he  ever 
look  upwards  at  the  Lark  he  has  knocked  up  an  hour  too  soon  by 
undermining  his  bed,  and  wish  he  could  mount  through  the  air 
like  him — ^he  can  just  see  him  ;  and  sing  at  heaven's  gate  like  him 
—he  can  just  hear  him  ?  And  does  he,  with  his  purblind  eyes- 
good  enough  for  underground  work — ^wish  that  he  could  bear  the 
light  of  day,  and  bask  and  glory  in  the  sunshine  early  and  late> 
like  him  ?  Does  the  Crow — doomed  like  a  curate  to  an  eternal 
decent  suit  of  black — as  he  struts  in  a  gutter  stop  to  admire  the 
pomp,  and  precise  steps,  and  pride,  and  parade,  and  fine  feathers 
(which  make  fine  birds)  of  the  Peacock  on  a  wall,  thinking  of  sing* 
ing,  and  certainly  of  showing  himself, 

'*  To  witch  the  world  with  noUe  peacocJcdhip  ;" 

and  wish  that  he  had  such  a  tail  ?  Wouldn't  he  cut  a  figure  then, 
when  returned  to  the  Jackdaws'  parliament?  Does  the  grey  Goose 
admire  the  white  Swan,  and  think  the  movements  of  his  neck,  in 
elegance,  excelling  all  that  is  thought  graceful  in  the  goose  world  ? 
Does  the  Wolf  admire  the  Lamb,  his  inoffensiveness,  his  innocent 
looks,  and  playful  leaps  and  antic  springs,  and  wish  he  had  his 
gentleness  of  heart  ?  Do  silly  Sheep  admire  Dick  the  shepherd's 
dog  Worry,  ^wonder  at  his  sagacity,  think  him  well-meaning 
though  severe,  believe  in  hia  general  accuracy  and  Mogg-like 
knowledge  of  roads  and  right  turnings  ;  pardon  him  all  his 
stretches  of  authority,  and  the  contempt  he  shows  for  the  whole 
flock  by  making  a  road  over  their  backs  to  pull  the  bell-wether 
by  the  ear,  and  put  it  all  down  to  the  score  of  faithfulness  ;  and 
do  they  think  him  a  desirable  dog,  on  the  whole  ?  Does  the  Dog 
admire  his  master  ? — ^but  we  know  he  does.  **  Man  is  his  god," 
says  Bums ;  and  what  lessons  in  fidelity  does  he  teach  his  trainer! 
Does  the  noble  Steed  admire  his  master  or  masterer,  and  look  on 
him  as  "the  paragon  of  animals  ?  *'  Man — betting  man — admires 
him  too  well  we  know,  to  very  weariness  of  the  odds  and  evens 
offered  on  the  Derby  Day.  But  Man — especially  barber's  man — is 
a  great  judge  of  horse-flesh,  or  affects  to  be.  Again  we  ask— are 
animals  touched  with  admiration  of  each  other's  gifts  and  graces^ 
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^  beauiy  ?  Our  Fable,  if  true,  avouches  that  they  are  capal>le  of 
admiration  and  envy ;  that  their  admiration  is  not  always  well- 
placed,  and  their  envy  not  wise — ^but  envy  never  is .;  and  that,  if 
they  would  weigh  their  own  advantages,  and  consider  their  exemp- 
tions, and  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  they  would  be  content 
with  the  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them. 

Of  all  the  birds  of  the  air,  surely  there  is  not  one  so  knowing, 
and,  if  we  may  say  so,  so  natty  on  lus  knowledge — fio  wise  in  his 
own  conceit,  and  so  simple  witfaal — as  a  town-bom  and  town-»bred 
Sparrow.     From  his  nMt-days  in  a  birdbottle  by  the  side  of  a 
second-floor  window,  or  a  hole  in  the  wall,  or  under  the  eaves,  or 
between  the  chimneys,  or  in  the  chinks  of  high  garden-walls,  to 
fak  djfiag  day  and  sepulchre  in  some  out-of-the-way  comer  of  a 
iMusetqp,  (and  these  street-sparrows  live  to  a  grey,  good  old  a^e), 
a  Sparrow  on  town  risks  his  charmed  life  a  thousand  times  a  day 
by  dropping  he  cares  not  where,  and  hopping  he  minds  not  where, 
in  the  most  thronged  thoroughfares — at  the  feet  of  horses  in  r^id 
motion — within  an  inch  of  wheels  whirling  along — imder  the  very 
noses  of  cats  looking  out  for  him,  they  for  their  prey,  and  he  for 
his :  but  no  harm  happens  to  hitn,  he  is  so  alive  and  alert,  and  no 
sooner  in  danger  than  out  of  it !     A  Sparrow,  country-bred,  and 
brought  to  town,  would  be  killed  in  a  week,  where  he  lives  safely 
many  years.     Even  rustic  Robin,  come  to  winter  in  the.  suburbs 
of  London,  where  he  is  always  welcome,  and  lives  well,  though  as 
wary  as  bold,  the  town-bom  Sparrow  would  laugh   at,   in  his 
fashion,  as  a  bumpkin  in  a  red  waistcoat  and  imminent  danger  of 
being  run  over.     To  say  nothing  of  the  traps  set  for  him  in  back> 
yar(k  and  on  dwarf-walls,  in  gutters  and  on  coping-stones,  by  boys 
in  their  first  corduroys,  (when  they  get  into  the  Rule  of  Three  and 
the  LsKlin  Accidence  they  know  better,)  possessed  by  no  means 
honestly  of  four  bricks  and  a  tile ; — ^and  not  to  count  tiae  cats 
always  on  the  sneak  after  him  ;  and  the  dogs  that  dash  at  him 
out  of  fun  ;  ^and  the  stones  and  bird-bolts  aimed  at  him,  which 
don't  hurt  him,  because  they  never  hit  him  ;  and  the  dexterous 
thongs  of  country  coachmen  come  down  to  a  town-cab,  who  have 
picked  up  many  a  partridge  with  their  whips — ^his  life  in  London 
would  seem  a  precarious  one :  but  a  well-educated  Sparrow — up  and 
down  to  everything — manages  to  make  a  pleasant,  profitable^  and 
lasting  life  of  it ;  and,  on  the  whole,  picks  i^  a  decent  hand-to- 
mouth  living  from  day  to  day,  thinking  nothing  of  to-morrow. 

."  Let  to*monow  provide  for  himself," 
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is  his  maxim  ;  and  there  are  manj mows,  and  craws,  and  ''crops" 
much  worse  provided  £or  in  London  than  a  London  sparrow— the 
more  is  the  pity  ! 

It  is  of  a  feftthered  denizen  of  this  sort,  whom,  for  our  story's 
M^fOy.  we  will  call  Chummy  hy  name,  that  we  have  to  relate  a 
remarkable  freak  of  infatuation  in  a  bird  so  nutty  and  so  know- 
ing ;  but  as  it  was  begotten  in  his  brain  by  too  lively  an  admira^ 
tion  to  imitation  of  his  betters,  he  rather  deserves  our  pity  than 
our  laughter.  Bom  in  St.  Giles's  (in  an  eyelet-hole  in  the  steeple 
of  the  church  honouring  that  holy  man,  which  may  account  a 
littie  for  his  lofty  notions,  ai»i  his  desire  to  mix  in  high  life), 
some  time  in  the  spring  of  1837,  he  maintained  himself  there  or 
thereabouts  very  well  till  lately,  when,  falling  in  with  a  scamping 
set  of  aristocratic  i^hotows,  out  on  a  spree  to  see  low  life  in 
London,  when  "^bey  had  had  then*  frolic  out,  he  was  led  by  them 
to  panr  St.  James's  park  and  palace  a  visit  for  the  first  time  ;  and 
bav^g  oeeu  and  admired  aU  the  court  Uons.  and  hopped  in  the 
path  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  been  called  a  pretty  bird  by 
that  gracious  young  gentleman,  and  a  bold  bird  and  an  impudent 
bird  by  his  gracious  parents,  he  took  it  into  his  ambitious  head 
that  the  air  of  St.  James's  was  more  salubrious  than  the  odours 
of  the  Rookery  ;  and  made  up  his  mind  to  live  in  Mid  about 
Birdcage  Walk  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  as  he  found  the  sparrow 
world  of  those  parts  polite,  and  ready  to  pay  him  every  attention 
as  a  stranger.  Having  taken  airy  lodgings  with  a  good  look- 
out, in  an  elm  which  afforded  a  noble  bird's-eye  view  of  the  two 
parks,  the  two  palaces,  and  the  ornamental  waters,  he  could  do 
nothing  for  a  day  or  two  but  admire  the  Ihicks  which  adorn 
them,  dabbling  and  diving  in  the  most  daring  manner  ;  and  as 
he  watched  some  didappers  in  particular  going  down  here  and 
coming  up  there  many  yards  away,  he  feared  that  they  would 
overdo  their  daring,  and  never  come  up  no  more  alive.  Ducks 
and  their  aquatic  habits  being  entirely  new  to  him,  he  had  no 
notion  of  saeb.  fearless  feats  as  he  saw  them  perform,  and  think 
-nothing  of  them.  He  admired,  too,  almost  to  envy,  the  gloss 
and  beauty  of  their  feathering.  Wonderful  creatures,  ducks  ! 
What  were  fiparrows  beside  them  f  Mere  fleas — ^flies — nobodies  2 
He  was  humbled  for  a  time,  but  got  over  it,  as  humility  will,  when  it 
is  of  the  right  sort*;  and  lost  nothing  of  his  first,  fresh,  unaffected 
admiration  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  new  objects  of  his  wonder^ 
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One  fine  fellow,  in  particular,  a  native  of  Muscovy,  won  his 
admiration — he  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  him.  Wherever  he 
went,  except  when  he  went  under  water,  and  came  up  gohbling 
a  fish,  as  he  took  it  to  be,  till  it  almost  choked  him,  he  fc^owed 
him — ^hovered  over  him — alighted  by  him — hopped  before  him 
and  after  him — and  looked  him  so  hard  in  the  face,  but  not 
impertinently,  he  trusted,  that  the  Muscovian,  taking  English 
admiration  of  foreigners  for  English  want  of  good  manners, 
resented  his  attention  as  a  rudeness,  and  drove  him  away  at 
last,  with  an  explosion  of  sounds  which  scared  poor  Chummy  out 
of  his  five  senses.  Again  he  felt  his  inferiority  as  a  Sparrow — 
a  poor,  mean,  dingy,  dirty,  cockney  Sparrow ;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  wished  he  had  been  bom  a  Duck  !  What  was  his  weak, 
wailing  **  Chip  !  chip  I  "  in  that  open  country,  in  comparison 
with  that  grand  burst  of  exclamation  ?  The  bursting  of  a  bubble 
in  water,  which  alarms  nothing — ^not  even  in  the  next  bubble  for 
its  own  safety  !  But  as  his  admiration  of  the  gallant  admiral 
was  of  the  purest,  humblest  kind,  and  such  a  compliment '  as 
greatness  is,  in  fact,  entitled  to  receive  from  the  vulgar  smalU 
he  came  at  last  to  endure  his  presence  patiently,  and  let  him  pick 
up  his  morning  meal  at  the  waters'  edge  by  distinguished  per- 
mission of  his  right  honourable  spoonbill ;  and,  ere  a  month  had 
passed  away,  they  became  so  attached,  that  they  were  inseparable 
companions  from  daydawn  till  day  down,  as  long  as  the  admiral 
remained  on  shore.  When  he  took  the  command  of  the  chann^ 
or  canal  fleet,  and  dropped  down  to  St.  Helen's,  Chummy  saw 
him  off,  of  course,  and  wished  he  could  sail  with  him ;  but  his 
naval  friend  could  take  no  landlubbers  and  loblolly  boys  with 
him,  to  be  in  everybody's  mess  and  nobody's  watch.  Oh  how 
often  did  Chimimy  wish  to  heaven  he  had  been  born  a  Duck,  and 
wish  in  vain,  for  he  was  still  a  Sparrow,  and  knew  nothing  of 
navigation !  How  often  did  he  hop  along  the  shore,  and  envy 
the  entire  Duckocracy  this  great  amphibious  privilege — ^when 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  on  land,  to  push  off,  and  see  what 
business  was  to  be  done  in  the  great  waters — in  fact,  go  a  fishing ! 
Ah  happy,  highly-favoured  aquarians  !  Oh  that  he  had  been 
bom  and  bred  to  the  service  !  Would  that  he  was  a  Duck  !  But 
he  was  a  sparrow — a  despised,  town-born  Sparrow — dingy,  dirty, 
and  indecent  from  roosting  so  long  among  chimneypots :  for  io 
vain  he  washed  himself  and  preened  his  feathers  in  the  orna- 
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mental  waters  where  they  were  shallowest,  the  educational  dirt 
he  had  contracted  was  not  half  out  of  him  now  : 

^'  The  scent  of  the  roses  would  hang  round  hun  still ! " 

Oh  that  he  dared  dive  where  his  friend  performed  his  ahlutions, 
and  feared  nothing  !  But  a  saucerful  of  water  was  deep  enough 
to  drown  him  !  He  was  miserahle  ;  hut  he  perserered  in  making 
himself  as  tidy  as  he  could,  till  he  looked,  in  two  months'  time, 
a  smart  fellow — ^for  a  sparrow,  and  his  naral  friend  was  not 
ashamed  of  him — introduced  him  to  his  hrother  aquatics  as,  a 
friend — and  wherever  you  saw  the  one  you  saw  the  other  in  all 
parts  of  the  park,  in  the  palace-garden,  and  its  ponds,  and  in 
all  othier  fashionahle  places.  Damon  and  Pythias  were  not  more 
inseparable. 

And  so  for  some  months  this  strangely-assorted  pair  of  friends 
went  waddling  and  hopping  all  over  the  green  parts  of  the  Park 
together,  and  grubbed  together,  and  wormed  together,  dividing 
one  worm  between  the  two,  and  sometimes  took  short  aerial 
excursions  together,  till  their  friendship  was  the  talk  of  the 
natural  historians  of  the  town,  who,  as  these  lovers  of  the  mar- 
vellous will  do,  told  many  tales  which  were  not  very  true  of  them  : 
showing  how  little  Chummy  perched  sometimes  on  his  Ducal 
friend's  back,  between  his  wings,  when  he  took  to  the  water,  and 
sometimes  on  his  head :  how  the  Duke  forbore  from  diving,  on 
these  occasions,  out  of  deference  to  the  fears  of  his  friend :  how 
the  minor  left  his  lodgings  in  the  lofty  elm,  and  roosted  at  night 
under  the  wing  of  the  major,  in  one  of  the  islands :  how  the 
other  islanders  opposed  this  as  an  innovation  on  their  privacy, 
hiit  gave  way  at  last  to  the  humble  fellow,  as  very  harmless,  and 
a  doating  admirer  of  their  tender  ducklings,  amusing  them  with 
his  terrors  when  they  first  took  to  the  water  :  with  many  other 
traits  of  Chummy  and  the  Duke,  as  his  friend  was  commonly 
called,  which  were  not  half  so  true  as  they  were  ingenious. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  poor  Chummy  could  bear  to  look  at  the 
frightful  plunges  down  below  which  the  Duke  would  sometimes 
in  a  moment  make,  as  if  mad  and  determined  on  self-destruction  ; 
and  every  time  he  went  down  in  this  way  without  warning, 
-without  saying  "  Farewell,  Chummy  !  "  the  timid  cockney  would 
draw  up  one  leg,  {we  should  throw  up  both  arms  in  our  agony,)  and 
give  a  cry  of  horror !  But  when  he  saw  him — after  he  had  seen 
no  more  of  him  for  a  minute-— come  up  again  afar  off,  not  a  whit 
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ihe  worse  for  hb  daring,  and  ahake  his  head  as  if  he  enjoyed  it, 
and  gire  an  exulting  **  Quaak  !  "  and  spring  on  las  wii^s  in  the 
water,  how  every  feather  of  his  faithful  friend  quiyered  and 
shirered  with  satisfaction  that  no  harm  had  come  to  him  !  When 
he  saw  what  it  was  to  he  a  Duck,  and  how  incapahle  Bucks  w^re 
of  drowning,  he  was  more  than  ever  discontented  with  his  poor 
state  of  sparrowhood,  hut  rehelled  against  his  nature  in  vain. 
In  vain,  too,  did  he  try  to  do  things  not  natural  to  him.  Ambi- 
tious of  swimming  like  a  dnek,  he  took  a  lesson  or  two  in  the 
art  of  *'  keeping  your  head  above  warier/*  To  show  his  bravery, 
he  began  with  diving.  **  Observe  how  our  littie  friend,  the 
didapper,  dives,"  said  the  Duke;  "follow  him/'  With  his 
heart  in  his  mouth,  as  the  phrase  is,  which  insured  his  sinking, 
down  went  Chummy  in  about  a  foot  deep  of  water,  and  would 
never  iiave  come  up  again,  if  his  fnend  had  not  picked  him  up 
as  he  lay  kicking  at  the  bottom,  and  Wought  him  half  drowned 
io  the  i^ore.  Never  was  such  an  illustration  of  baihos,  or  the 
art  of  sinking,  seen !  After  this  miserable  failure  he  was  too 
wise  to  go  out  of  his  depth,  from  th»t  poor  vamty  which  leads  a 
foolish  fellow  among  us  to  be  profound  in  a  company  of  deeply- 
learned  men,  who  know  what  a  shallow  dog  he  is,  and  laii^h  at 
his  presumption. 

So  pleasantly  passed  away  a  long  English  summ^,  by  some 
seascmable  accident,  such  a  summer  as  had  not  been  seen  before 
by  the  oldest  inhabitant— a  Mr.  Widdicomb — of  these  ill-uaed 
ides  in  fine-weather  afEairs.  And  now  the  winter  had  set  in  so 
severely  that  the  (town)  faoe  of  Nature  was,  when  it  was  not 
swept,  a  foot  deep  in  nnJw,  not  of  the  wfaiteet  sU  bat  of  a  whky- 
brown ;  the  trees  in  the  parks  looked  like  ihe  ghosts  of  trees; 
the  shrubs  like  heaps  of  snow,  or  Laplanders'  huts ;  and  the 
ornamental  waters  as  ^lick  and  hard  as  ice  of  Wenham  Lake,  if 
not  80  pure.  Covered,  from  morning  till  night,  with  these  sportive 
animals  called  men,  and  those  small  beginnings  of  men  called 
boys,  there  was  nothing  going  on  there  but  skating,  sliding,  and 
seUii^  hot-spiced  gingerbread  and  brandyballs,  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  in  a  fog  a  hundred  blankets  thick,  to. the  going  down  <^ 
the  same  in  the  same,  more  ori  less.  Snow,  kneaded  and  trodden 
hard,  caked  the  greensward ;  and  ihere  was  no  more  worming 
and  living  on  salads  on  shore  for  l&e  ducks,  whcwetee  in  great 
&tress,  fared  wretchedly,  grew  thin,  quacked  feebly,  and  were 
nut  on  short  allowance  of  water  and  l^Mniit.  There  w^ere  no  fvetty 
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children,  now  throwing  half  a  Insomt,  and  now  half-throwing  them- 
selres  into  the  waters,  to  make  a  scramble  among  the  pretty  dnclog 
who  should  get  it,  and  gobble  it  up,  and  gobble  it  down  grossly. 
A  small  hole  beaten  in  the  ice  at  one  end  of  the  lake  was  all  that 
liiey  could  call  their  own  to  practise  their  old  naral  tactics  in ; 
and  even  this  was  not  always  all  ihrnr  own  :  for  e^ery  now  and 
ihen  some  snow-blinded,  bhmdering  booby  of  a  biped,  not  seeing- 
it,  would  go  skating  into  it,  with  a  souse,  and  a  cry  for  assistance 
irmn  the  Hmnane  Society,  who  humanely  ran  up,  and  rendered  it 
to  the  cooled  enthusiast  in  sport,  hooked  him  on  shore  more  dead 
than  alive,  and  wrung  him  out.  The  Duck- world,  which  our 
foolish  friend  had  so  long  envied,  he  saw  now  were  in  anything 
but  a  safe,  happy,  and  enviable  condition.  He>  in  fact,  fared 
better  than  his  friends  in  this  hard  season  ;  for  what  could  they 
do  with  their  webbed  feet  and  soft  spoonbills  in  the  frozen  state  <^ 
the  ground?  Nothing.  You  might  as  well  try  to  turn  up  a 
turtle  with  a  toothpick,  swab  a  gun  with  a  wet  straw,  or  split 
adamant  with  a  thumbnail:  while  he  with  his  sharp  bill  and. 
nailed  claws  could  scratch  a  hole  in  the  snow,  and  pick  up  ft 
few  insects, — ^where  piemen^s  baskets  had  been,  gather  a  few 
crumbs  ;  and  when  l£ese  failed,  go  begging  at  kitchen-windows 
all  about  the  park. 

In  the  evening  of  one  of  these  stem  winter  days  he  was  to 
be  cured  of  his  idle  wish  that  he  had  been  bom  a  Duck,  and 
taught  that  all  is  not  duck  that  glitters.  It  was  getting  fog-dark  ; 
the  park  was  gradually  throwing  off  its  human  swarms  ;  the  hum 
of  men  was  stUl ;  and  only  a  few  straggling  boys,  not  tired  out 
with  fun,  were  keeping  the  pot  boiling,  when  a  low,  slow,  St. 
Giles's-looking,  but  really  Tothil-fields-bred  fellow,  in  a  long  coat 
reaching  to  his  heels,  all  over  inside-pockets,  stepped  slily  from 
the  ice  on  to  the  island,  and  seizing  the  first  duck  within  reach, 
which  was  the  Duke,  he  ^ave  his  beautiful  neck  one  twist,  and  he 
was  dead,  and  out  of  sight  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Poor 
X)hummy  screamed  with  horror,  and  flew  at  the  villain's  face,  but 
he  soon  beat  him  off.  The  ducks  saw  what  was  done,  and  in- 
stinctively knew  that  a  great  wrong  had  been  committed,  and 
gave  the  alarm,  answered  from  isle  to  isle,  as  if  a  tocsin  had 
sounded.  The  park-keepers  rushed  in  at  one  side  of  the  island 
as  the  rogue  stole  out  at  the  other,  and  looked  so  cool — ^but  it 
was  cold — and  looked  about  so  innocently  for  a  lost  dog — but  he 
was  of  no  value,  only  a  mongrel — ^the  keepers  could  not  suspect 
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him,  and  let  him  go.  The^tM  Achates  followed  his  lost  JRneaa, 
.and  what  more  could  he  do?  He  followed  him,  making  piteous 
cries,  till  he  saw  his  destroyer  give  a  stealthy  look  round  to  see  if 
he  was  watched,  and  dive  into  one  of  the  half-underground  huts  in 
^ne  of  the  low,  reeking  lanes  which  make  Westminster  so  whole- 
some in  warm  weather.  Perching  on  the  window-sill,  he  peeped 
into  the  hut,  hoping  once  more  to  see  his  friend,  alive  or  dead. 
There  was  a  good  fire  glowing  within,  and  an  old  woman  sat 
-smoking  hy  its  side — a  pot  was  hoiling — and  there  was  no  other 
^ign  of  comfort — all  hesides  was  squalid  misery  in  that  wretched 
•hole  for  human  hahitation.  The  man  muttered  something — ^the 
-old  hag  rose  like  a  heap  of  rags  from  her  low  stool,  and  laughed 
— ^lie  drew  out  the  Duke  dead,  and  hegan  tearing  off  the  feathers 
hy  handsful  which  had  made  him  so  heautiful  to  behold,  till  he  was 
AS  hare  as  a  duckling  just  hatched — the  old  woman  had  the  pro- 
per stuffing  ready  chopped — so  that  the  villain  had  gone  out  deter- 
mined to  have  duck  for  supper!  **  Get  your  stuffing  ready,  keep 
the  potaties  bailing,  and  I'll  be  back  in  half  an  hour  !  **  The  Duke 
was  drawn,  washed,  floured,  stuffed,  and  trussed,  and,  in  a  minute 
more,  was  dangling  from  a  string  before  the  fire,  to  roast.  He 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  depravity  of  St.  Giles's,  but  could 
not  have  believed  there  was  so  much  of  it  within  sight  of  the 
windows  of  palaces.     He  could  bear  no  more  to  look  upon  the 

*'  Friend  he  had  copied  through  life," — 

-at  least,  his  fashionable  life  —  he  gave  a  mournful  twitter  at  the 
window  by  way  of  farewell,  at  which  the  wretches  started  like 
guilty  creatures  ;  and  taking  the  Abbey  as  his  guide  back  to  the 
Park,  he  winged  his  way  heavily  to  his  old  lodging,  alone,  in  the 
elm.  There  he  sat  awhile,  and  thought  of  his  departed  friend,  by 
this  time  on  the  table,  and  began  to  look  with  pity  upon  Ducks, 
as  liable  to  these  sudden  deprivations  of  life  ;  and  saw  at  last  how 
much  more  privileged  by  nature,  and  protected  by  their  insignifi- 
cance, wore  Sparrows :  for  who  ever,  whether  hungry  man  or 
epicure,  ever  thought  of  stealing  a  Sparrow  from  a  Park  ? 

He  was  cured.  He  no  longer  wished  to  heaven  that  he  had 
been  bom  a  Duck  ;  and  though  he  admired  all  the  wading  family 
as  fine  birds,  he  forsook  their  company  as  too  fashionable,  and 
made  himself  happy  with  his  meaner  brother  Sparrows,  as  good 
enough  for  him. 
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Within  a  low-thatcli'd  hut,  built  in  a  lane, 
Whose  narrow  pathway  tendeth  toward  the  ocean — 

A  solitude  which,  save  of  some  rude  swain, 

Or  fisherman,  doth  scarce  know  human  motion ; 

Or  of  some  silent  poet,  to  the  main 
Straying,  to  offer  infinite  devotion 

To  God,  in  the  free  universe — there  dwelt 

Two  women  old,  to  whom  small  store  was  dealt 

Of  the  world's  misnamed  good  ;  mother  and  child, 
Both  aged  and  mateless.    These  two  life  sustained 

By  braiding  fishing-nets  ;  and  so  beguiled 

Time  and  their  cares,  and  little  e'er  complain'd 

Of  Fate  or  Providence  :  resign'd  and  mild, 

Whilst  day  by  day,  for  years,  their  hour-glass  rain'd 

Its  trickling  sand,  to  track  the  wing  of  Time, 

They  toil'd  in  peace  :  and  much  there  was  sublime 

In  their  obscure  contentment.     Of  mankind 
They  little  knew  or  reck'd  ;  but  for  their  being 

They  blest  their  Maker,  with  a  simple  mind  ; 
And  in  the  constant  gaze  of  His  all-seeing 

Eye,  to  his  poorest  creatures  never  blind. 
Deeming  they  dwelt,  they  bore  their  sorrows  fleeing; 

Glad  still  to  live,  but  not  afraid  to  die — 

In  calm  expectance  of  Eternity. 

And  since  I  first  did  greet  those  braiders  poor, 

If  ever  I  behold  fair  women's  cheeks 
Sin-pale  in  stately  mansions,  where  the  door 

Is  shut  to  all  but  pride,  my  cleft  heart  seeks 
For  refuge  in  my  thoughts,  which  then  explore 

That  pathway  lone  near  which  the  wild  sea  breaks. 
And  to  Imagination's  humble  eyes 
That  hut,  with  all  its  want,  is  raradise  ! 


Long  years,  beset  with  days  of  toil  and  care. 
But  with  sweet  hours  of  pleasure  intergrain'd. 

Had  swollen  the  Past,  since  my  verse-musings  were 
Of  those  "  two  women  old,"  who  "  life  sustain'd 

By  braiding  fishing-nets  ;"  when  sad  repair 

I  to  their  dwelling  made  once  more  ;  and,  gain'd 
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Its  lonely  threshold,  I  beheld  within 

A  present  to  the  past  in  every  touch  akin. 

There  the  Old  Braiders  sat^^eir  old  task  plying, 

At  the  same  table,  on  the  selfiBame  chairs, 
On  the  same  spot,  the  same  thin£;s  ronnd  them  lying. 

As  when  I  last  took  leave  of  tneir  grey  hairs  : 
Through  the  same  sand-glass  was  the  brief  hour  dying  ; 

The  same  expression,  wrought  of  pains  and  cares, 
Relieved  by  faith  and  hope,  tbeir  features  bore  ; 
And  the  same  ever-mended  garbs  they  wore. 

Then,  towards  the  billows  did  I  wander  on. 
And  on  the  rocks  where  I  had  dreamed  of  yore 

Again  sat  musing ;  and,  lo !  thereupon 
Seem*d  it  the  selfsame  creatures  which  before 

I  had  made  thought-sport  of,  glued  to  the  stone, 
Still  cleaved,  unstirr'd  by  the  waves'  beat  and  roar ; 

Fix'd  to  one  spot,  as  were  those  toilers  old 

I  had  just  left  within  their  cottage-hold. 

Those  wrinkled  women,  and  these  limpets  crowned 

With  their  fixM  shells.  Imagination  smile 
Made,  in  brief  mockeiy  :  but  anon,  with  bound 

Fleet  as  god  Mercury's,  in  a  breathing- while 
She  sped  the  immeasured  Universe  around. 

And  of  base  limit  did  there  unbeguile 
Her  mood  contemplative  ;  tiU  Earth  seem'd  not, 
To  her  vast  vision,  more  than  rock  or  cot ; 

Or  man  the  most  erratic,  more  excursive 

Than  is  the  limpet  or  grey  cottager : 
And  then  she  ask' d,  of  human  pride  subversive, 

What  news  of  Space  can  farthest  traveller 
Report,  of  the  Great  Whole  more  clear  rehearsive. 

And  what  of  Truth  most  lored  philosopher. 
And  all  that  in  the  name  of  "  God"  is  shut. 
Than  the  abiders  in  the  shell  and  hut  ? 

And  what  of  Life's  unclouded  Ecstasy 
The  loveliest  woman,  heart-o'erbrimm'd  with  love. 

That  ever  did  on  youth  and  love  rely, 
And  wander  fondly  as  the  Deluge-dove  ? — 

From  the  still  firm-closed  Heaven  one  sole  reply 
Obtain 'd  the  Winged  Questioner,  who  strove 

For  loftier  response  to  her  argument ; 

And  that  meek  Answering  whisper'd — "  Be  content ! " 

TfiOBfAS  Wade. 


M 
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BT  Jl  SBBB>rS  PAIOT. 

Letesb  V. — To  Mas.  Rustler. 

Cologne, th,  1846. 

For  the  pause  which  has  elapsed  since  last  this  throbbing  heart 
claimed  the  sympathy  jof  friendship,  I  could  offer  countless  elucida- 
tions^ w;ere  it  needfiiL  Perpetually  has  Mr.  Pecker  been  extending 
his  urgency  that  your  Diana  should  devote  herself,  while  on  this 
interesting  ramble,  exclusively  to  the  arena  of  the  public.  Tingle- 
bury,,  he  asserted,  waited  to  pronounce  its  judgment  on  The  Rhine, 
until  we  had  taken  an  ample  survey.  Then,  there  was  **  The 
Fiery  Furnace  '*  on  tiptoe  for  the  real  truth  as  regarded  that 
sink  of  superstitious  splendours,  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne  ;  the 
collection  of  appalling  facts  to  be  brought  forward  on  the  Fifth  of 
November  having  been  conamitted — like  the  bowstring  and  the 
scimitar  of  the  Secret  Tribunals  of  Bessarabia  {vide  **  Cross  on 
the  Crescent  *') — to  my  feeble  hands  ;  which,  believe  me,  shrunk 
before  its  weightiness  !  For,  my  love,  it  is  but  the  Sluggard  who 
declines  to  discover  duties  in  the  running  brooks  and  the  stones  of 
the  tourist's  field  of  research.  JTor  has  private  incident  been 
wanting  to  support  Public  Duty  in  the  destruction  of  that  leisure 
which  Tenderness  loves  to  consecrate  to  distant  Amity  !  If  many, 
by  the  grace  of  *  *  *  *,  be  led  to  remember  the  Autumn,  when 
the  Peckers  and  my  humble  self  assumed  the  staff :  ourselves  are 
not  the  individuals  who  are  likely  to  forget  the  epoch.  Again  and 
again  have  I  said,  while  Vicissitude  has  been  ramifying  its 
approaches,  and  Trial  poising  above  us,  **  This  'tis  to  live !  "   This, 

^^  Those  emanati^ms  to  know, 
Which  link  us  to  Th '  Immortal !  " 

But  cease,  fond  prelude  !     Let  me  record  events  in  their  due 
precession ! 

Hardly  had  we  arrived  at  Cologne,  when  the  nervous  attack,  on 
the  verge  of  which  Mrs.  Pecker  had  been  vibrating  ever  since  we 
quitted  Albion's  snowy  cliffs,  burst  forth  with  preternatural  vehe- 
mence :    the  occasion,  this*      Our  Brother's  scientific  eagerness 
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is  no  secret ;  nor  the  original  grasp  with  which  he  manages  to  lay 
hold  on  every  suhject — throwing  light  into  obscure  chasms  and 
comers  undreamed  of  by  pristine  inyentors.  Occupied,  as  he  has 
been,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  honourable  career,  in  thwarting 
the  materialists,  you  are  aware — are  you  not,  beloved  Mrs,  Rustler  ? 
-»of  his  idea  wiUi  regard  to  the  Prophetic  Writings.  Successively 
has  he  deduced  from  *  *  *  *^  the  use  of  Tobacco  and  the  Silk- 
worm— ^the  discovery  of  the  Potato— clear  visions  of  gas,  balloons, 
the  latter-day  encroachments  of  Steam,  et  ceteris.  I,  who  have  been 
allowed  to  bear  humble  and  suggestive  company  with  him  through 
these  mysteries,  can  assert,  that  when  his  work  is  done,  the  theme 
will  be  closed : — scoffers  silenced,  and  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦,  It  is  no  idea  of 
yesterday,  with  him,  that  the  universal  acceptation  of  Cotton  has 
a  deep  pregnancy  ;  being  especially  referred  to  *  *  *  *.  "  Who 
can  doubt,  indeed,*'  he  has  often  said,  *'  that  Manchester  is  a 
Bottomless  Pit ;  the  existence  of  which  is  permitted  as  a  hissing  and 
a  humiliation?  "  ♦  ♦  ♦.  <«  Is  it  for  nothing,"  he  will  ask  another 
day,  ''  that  the  strong  frame  of  our  Constitution  has  been  brok^i 
in  pieces  by  the  rotatory  Jenny  ? — that  it  is  among  Calicos,  that 
the  conspiracy  was  hatched,  which  has  deprived  Britain's  isle  of 
her  bulwarks  in  the  Com  Laws — and  delivering  her  bound  into  the 
hands  of  Cobden,  made  the  way  easy  for  Latitudinarian  Triumph 
or  Roman  insidiosity — since,  the  balance  taken  away,  what  stable 
hope  is  left  us  ?  "  Call  this  not  visionary  :  join  not  the  Podds  in 
accusing  us  of  irreverence  !  We  are  not  alone  in  our  defence  of  The 
Ark.  Remarkable  is  the  time  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦.  You  will  judge,  then, 
of  the  thrilling  solemnity  with  which,  thus  far  advanced,  Mr. 
Pecker  learncid  the  new  discovery  by  which  the  plant  he  deems 
destined  to  play  such  a  wondrous  part,  is  converted  from  a  vehicle 
of  clothing,  into  an  engine  of  War's  Artillery,  **  This  Cotton- 
powder,*'  said  he,  '*  Sister  Rill,  is  a  precious  link  in  the  chain  of 
interpretation.*     The  Destroying  Angel "   ♦  *  ♦  ♦,      But  the 

*  Here,  more  largely  than  elsewhere,  has  the  Editor  thought  it  fit  to  sap- 
press  certain  passages.  There  is  no  topic  on  which  Miss  Rill  and  her 
friends  are  more  ingenious  and  triumphant  than  the  interpretation  of  the 
Prophecies  ;  but  the  subject  is  too  serious,  and  their  speculations  too  sublime 
for  these  pages.  The  zeal  and  familiarity  with  which  every  modem  incident 
and  circumstance  is  "improved,**  however  welcome  to  those  of  **The 
Fiery  Furnace,"  will  strike  others  "  further  from  the  oven,"  as  more  start- 
ling than  reverent  Nay,  Hiey  (and  not  Miss  Rill's  playmates)  may  this  time 
accuse  the  Editor  of  interpolating  exaggerations  not  her  own  ;  so  flagrant 
must  such  presumption  seem  to  aU  save  those  who  have  "  graduated."    Yet^ 
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burst  of  these  new  and  awful  views,  proved  too  much  for  his  less 
elevated  partner.  Once  convinced  of  the  capacity  of  the  veget- 
able for  explosion,  there  was,  for  her,  little  more  security !  In 
vain  I  endeavoured  to  administer  the  strengthenings  of  Reason  ; 
to  explain  to  her,  that  until  the  production  had  undergone  the 
pyroligneous  process,  its  integrity  was  unchanged — ^and  even,  after, 
required  a  percussion,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  common  chances  to 
administer,  ere  peril  was  to  be  apprehended.  In  vain  did  Mr. 
Pecker  propose  a  system  of  experiments  to  afford  her  visual  proof 
of  the  unsubstantiality  of  her  imaginary  terrors.  To  divest  her- 
self and  party,  of  every  filament  of  the  obnoxious  material, 
became  her  ruling  and  instantaneous  desire.  Our  interior  ward- 
robes (Delicacy  precluding  greater  explicitude)  must  needs  be 
ransacked  then  and  there.  Imbued  with  a  conviction  of  the 
malice  of  the Nibletts,  "  how  did  we  know,"  she  said,  "to  what 
extent  they  might  not  have  tampered  with  any  Calico  article 
passing  through  the  wash  :  enough  to  annoy,  if  not  to  extinguish 
life  ?  No,  she  could  never  endure  the  thought  of  Cotton  coming 
near  her,  in  any  shape,  again  !  *' 

There  was  no  smiling  at  this  morbidity  of  fancy.  **  A  spider," 
as  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  *'  may  become  a  camel,  apprehen- 
siveness  permitting ;"  and  a  thread — simple  utensil  of  a  semp- 
stress— the  train  by  which  a  Faux  prosecutes  his  daring  inquiries. 
"The  Electrical  Telegraph,"  she  continued,  "was  bad  enough: 
though  she  hoped  the  earthquakes  it  must  ultimately  diffuse  would 
not  happen  in  her  time !  '*  *  *  *  *  But  this  new  appliance  of 
the  Destroying  Angel  came  yet  nearer  to  all  of  us  *  *  *  and 
how  to  cope  with  it,  baffled  precaution.  Thus  precipitously  her  fears 
did  hurry  her  on — suggesting  moreen  sheets — the  perpetual 
use  of  bandanna  next  the  skin — ^napkins  of  flannel  (since  three 
parts  of  the  linen  made,  she  is  sure,  ever  since  O'Connell  got  the 
upper  hand  in  Ireland,  is  Cotton) — and  a  thousand  other  expedients. 
Never  have  I  known  her  nocturnal  vigilancy  so  active,  conjointly 
with  discomfiture  originating  from  Teutonic  cookery — where  the 
soiu*  and  the  aweef,  and  the  savoury  are  alternated  with  an  insen- 
sate disregard  for  all  legitimate  sequence.  Her  excited  imagination^ 

Mr.  Pecker's  *^  pleasant  freedoms  "  with  Holy  Writ  are,  surely,  slight,  com- 
pared with  others  recently  put  forth  : — to  go  no  further,  than  tlie  s^rmoa 
delivered  at  Liverpool  by  the  Rev.  H.  McNeile,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  H.R.H.  The  Prince  Albert ;  and  since  publushed^  "by  desire." 
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in  short,  onlj  needed  '^^lelastfeeAiier*'  to  teke  tke  &H*m:of  aolHDB 
malady ;  aaid  this  ipm  -sillied  hj  ^e.amTel*  at  our  Hotel,  of  ti^ 
Gierman  Profwsery  who  has  cooTerted  the  contents  of  the  Traas- 
aliantio  pod  fiwm  innoeeat  clothing  into  a  we^on  of  Deatli. 
Unluckilj  our  sister  wt»  aofusinted  with  this  when  we  were  abroad^, 
taking  notes  on  the  GalhedimU  with  a  yifiw  to  the  fcHEmaAkm  of  a 
SnsBension  Soeie^,  wkioh  shall  put  a  stop  to  the  unhallowed 
work  going  on.  An  officious  waiter,  unte^  pretext  of  the  b^nile* 
meitt  of  sditaiy .  leisure,  infbrmed  Mrs.  Pedier  that  the  Great 
Philosopher  was  in  the  next  room,  with  his  pockets  Ml  of  the. 
substance — nay,  proudly  produoed  a  piece,  solicited  for  her  peeo- 
liar  entertainment.  The  nul  was  struck :  the  chord>  rent.  Tersfff^ 
asserted  its  sway — hysterics  superrened — wai^ngs  of  a  most  di&- 
tressing  order;  and  several  days  of  fever — not  the  last,  Mr. 
Pecker  says,  which  will  follow  tlw  outpourings  of  the  VioL 
Unlike  your  Diuia,  to  whom  the  Martyr's  crown  were  w^eoane  as 
a  gai^ture,  too  gentie  is  she  to  partake  of  the  imfolding  of 
moii^ntous  mysteries.  Openly  does  she  confess  her  rejnnings  for 
Tinglebury,  and  her  aversion  of  a  land,  whioh,  under  Science '& 
severe  mask,  has  produced  a  scourge  so  condign — ^turning  the 
bulrush  of  the  plain  into  the  destroyer  of  myriads.  The  task  of 
pacification  was  long  and  weary :  perplexed  by  the  efforts  of  our 
attendant  Sophie,  whose  appeidings  to  reason,  malioioudy  reite- 
rated, had  all  the  distastefulness  certain  to  be  communicated  hy 
her  peculiar  opinions,  *♦****#  ^^^  s^ved 
merely  to  exasperate.  Even  Mr.  Pecker^s  experiments  into  die 
real  nature  and  properties  of  JEau  de  Cologne  (which  in  happier 
days  had  so  rivetted  her)  failed  to  divert  the  apprehensive  current. 
The  bare  mention  of  an  experiment  was  sure  to  originate  the 
anxious  question:  '*Will  it  blow  up?" — followed  by  tears,  the 
rejection  of  food,  and  a  sleepless  night 

You  will  hardly  believe,  however  penetrated  by  the  ingratitude  of 
those  holding  her  fatal  opinions,  that  this  was  the  moment  selected 
by  the  attendant  of  our  bounty  to  heap  on  us  the  insult  of  departure 
from  our  service !  So  it  was,  however.  In  spite  of  Sophie's  mani-. 
fest  inutility,  and  the  retrograde  progress  in  French  made  by  Mr» 
Pecker  and  myself,  it  was  our  intention  to  admit  her  attentions  so 
fiEir  as  Frankfort.  Our  sister's  refusal  to  comfort  herself,  without 
the  presence  of  an  attendant  of  resolute  wakefulness,  was  not  to  be 
met  by  any  steps  on  my  part.  After  the  fatiguing  services  of  the 
day,    enjoined  upon   me   by  the  important  responsibilities  with 
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wbich  Mr.  Pecker  had  solemnly  charged  me,  the  downy  pillow 
became  essential.  For  Cologne,  you  know,  is  the  head-quarters 
Qf  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  »  "clearly  pointed  out,*' says  Mr.  Pecker,  in 
*****  Nor  was  the  visit  of  Britannia's  SoTereign  an 
apple  fortuitously  falling  to  the  ground.  .  Connect  H..M.'s  call 
(on  the  arm  of  H.  E.  H.  the  Prince)  to  the  Bishop  of  Bonn  with  the 
irruptions  of  the  Papistical  Spirit  which  have  decimated  our  own* 
Universities ;  nor  f<»get,  in  addition  to  these  portents,  the  new 
engine  of  death  elicited  by  German  Science  ;  and  you  will  judge 
of  the  complexity  of  our  field,  and  the  accuracy  of  observatioii 
required  by  those  determined  on  unmasking  the  Jesuit,  and  dis- 
persing his  machinery  to  the  winds.  With  that  intention,  we  are 
drawing  up  a  cheap  resumption  of  the  History  of  this  devoted 
place ;  to  appear  contemporaneously  with  Mrs.  Jameson's  Memoirs 
of  St.  Ursula  and  the  Wise  Virgins.  Not  a  fact  will  be  left 
unnoticed — the  crane  hoisted  on  the  building  by  the  Magi ; 
the  eleven  thousand  massacred  by  the  Roman  PrsBtor,  whose  ashes 
strewed  the  Ehine,  during  which  time  a  perpetual  cloud  (as  of 
blood)  obscured  the  face  of  Nature.  *  ♦  *  *  Long  ago,  in  one  of 
his  sportive  moments,  did  Mr.  Henry  Blackadder  foretel  that  your 
poor  friend  would  take  the  initiative  among  the  authoresses  of  the 
gentler  sex.  Had  they  not  left  Wailford  (you  said,  lured  by  our 
example  to  a  Continental  Excursion)  I  would  have  begged  you  to 
remind  him  of  his  prophecy  and  its  impending  fulfilment.  Who 
knows  but  we  may  meet  by  the  banks  of  the  Ehenish  river  ?  My 
thoughts,  believe  me,  cling  to  old  friends. 

Apart  from  divarication,  however,  ♦  *  *  the  ill-concealed  com- 
plaints of  Sophie  had  for  some  days  given  us  serious  uneasiness. 
Dissimulating,  too^  she  assumed  a  debility,  which  she  warned  us 
must  put  an  end  to  nocturnal  attendances.  Mr.  Pecker  proposed 
snuff  as  an  incentive  to  vigilance  ;  but  even  the  consequences  of 
thaty  however  slightly  explosive,  were  more  than  the  timorous 
nerves  of  his  partner  could  bear.  The  knot  was  cut  otherwise. 
Betnming  home  the  day  before  yesterday,  after  a  visit  to  the 
Museum,  where  Bendemann's  magic  pencil  exalts  the  soul,  and 
the  Antique  Medusa's  head  thrills  the  gaze  with  perspiring  horror, 
we  were  aware  of  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  Royal. 
Arrivals  being  always  interesting  to  the  Exile,  Mr.  Pecker  and 
myself  loitered  on  the  skirts  of  this,  as  usual !  Imagine,  dearest 
Mrs.  Rustler,  my  sentiments  on  perceiving  our  attendant — in  the 
midst  of  a  miscellaneous  company  of  porters,  packages,  waiters 
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(whom  the  absence  of  coat-tails  here  render  casUj  distinctive),  and 
laquais  de  ville  (individuals  who  exhibit  the  curiosities  of  foreign 
cities,  and  prey  on  the  unwitting  foreigner) — ^with  her  arms  round 
a  male  neck :  sobbing  in  the  extremest  hysterical  commotion ! 
The  other  party  seemed  little  less  overcome— both  unintelligible, 
from  their  intense  excitement,  and  Mr.  Pecker^s  and  my  imacquain- 
tance  with  German.  In  vain  did  I  attempt  to  arrest  the  scene 
by  summoning  Sophie  to  quit  the  individual's  embrace  for  less 
obtrusive  duties :  in  vain  did  Mr.  Pecker's  stem  voice  recal 
her  with  a  grave  reproof  for  the  unseemliness  of  such  transports. 
**  Let  him  ahne  this  one  timCf**  said  a  reprobate  German  who 
stood  by,  pretending  tears  (which,  no  less  than  the  employment  of 
tobacco,  is  a  constant  German  habit),  «  he  has  found  his  hridey- 
giy>ont ! " 

Too  little  skill  has  your  friend,  dearest  Mrs.  Rustler,  in  weaving 
the  romantic  thread,  and  too  little  interest  in  the  reserves  of  hard- 
hearted Socinianism,  to  expatiate  on  the  story  at  length : — Nor  is 
she  without  suspicions  that  our  usual  transparency  has  invited  the 
trickery  of  imposture.  •*  Too  smooth-sounding  tides,"  as  the  Irish 
melodist  sings, 

<'  Like  delicate  bubbles  arise  and  betray 
The  canker  tliat  crumbles  on  darkly  below." 

And  while  we  feel  that  there  is  no  stab  which  the  foes  of  *  *  * 
would  not  triumphantly  aim  at  us  ;  we  are  aware  that  the  days  of 
sentiment  are  no  more,  and  that  Brave  Couriers  do  ngt  remain 
faithful  to  nursery  governesses,  (when  in  the  East  especially,) 
for  six  years  :  the  objects  of  their  affection  the  while,  owing  to 
the  miscarriage  of  correspondence  believing  their  decease.     We 

are  told  that  in  his  attendance  on  Lord  and  Lady  ,  the 

person  around  whose  neck  Sophie  was  so  frantically  clinging, 
has  amassed  enough,  by  the  aid  of  a  further  loan,  immediately  to 
commence  settled  hfe.  But  we  know  that,  if  money  was  wanted, 
the  Nibletts  would  not  be  backward  in  coming  forward  to  our 
discomfiture.  Doubtless,  too,  they  suggested  the  strange  inso- 
lence which  made  this  hero  dropped  from  the  clouds  assail  Mr. 
Pecker  with  injurious  epithetical  ejaculations,  on  hearing  of  our 
delicacy  with  regard  to  Sophie's  gratuitous  attendance.  Sweetly 
did  that  excellent  man  retort  by  a  meek  silence.  Not  one  is  he 
to  justify  himself  in  the  sight  of  casual  persons  ;  *  *  ♦  ♦  l)ut 
**  The  Fiery  Furnace,"  he  has  assured  me,  shall  hear  of  the 
adventure.     Fatigued  as  our  attendant  professed  herself^  she  was 
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able  this  morning  to  don  the  hymeneal  chains  !     Lady- 


having  absolutely  degraded  herself  by  sanctioning  such  indelicate 
precipitancy  with  her  presence.  Mrs.  Pecker,  mostly  so  gentle  ! 
declares  "that  indignation  has  deprived  her  of  words  on  the 
juncture."  Her  heart's  desire  is  to  return  to  Tinglebury,  which 
remaining  unlet,  (for  in  Britain's  present  ruined  condition,  can  any 
one  expect  tenants  will  spring  out  of  the  ashes  ?)  the  plan  rises 
on  the  horizon.      Her  true  English  simplicity  untempted  by  the 

'  Khine,  undazzled  by  the  gewgaw  splendours  of  Frankfort's  Fair, 
ought  to  be  more  than  doubly  ever  precious  to  the  home  circle. 
**  It  is  not  merely,"  she  says,  **  the  people  not  understanding  her 
English — but  since  she  has  been  in  Prussia,  she  has  not  set  foot 
in  a  bed  so  large  as  her  own   salting-tub."     Vainly  has  Mr. 

•  Pecker  tried  to  pacify  her  by  recalling  Captain  S.  C.  Hall's  plan, 
of  diffusing  instruction  to  hotel-keepers,  and  insuring  comforts  to 
travellers,  by  sewing  two  beds  together!  "Stitch  her  fingers 
and  Diana's  to  the  bone  they  might,  now  Sophie  was  gone,"  was 
her  remark  this  morning  ;  "  two  could  never  be  joined  together 
without  puckering,  and  that  would  be  as  uneasy  to  lie  on  as  what 
we  had  already."  So  that  wonder  not  if  you  hear  of  the  Podds' 
little  day  of  absolute  power  being  over,  in  the  Peckers*  return. 
If  they  return  alone,  will  your  Diana  be  missed  ?  To  her  foreign 
parts  are  still  a  mine  unsprung — and  other  companions  already 
rise  in  Possibility's  horizon !  Unequal  is  she — her  shaken  heart 
requiring  rest — to  cope  with  sweet  Mrs.  Pecker's  phantom  terrors 
unaided.  Her  sphere,  too,  must  henceforth  be  a  wider  one. 
And  though  incapable  of  a  birch  canoe  among  Canadian  navi- 
gators, like  Mrs.  Jameson,  authoress  of  **  Conversations  with  Shak- 
speare" — or  of  the  Amazonian  equestrianisms  of  the  Lady  who 
rode  from  Paris  to  kiss  the  Papal  foot — she  feels  that  procedure 
is  become  a  duty  with  her :  nor  will  the  blandishments  of  frater- 
nity avert  her  gaze  from  ulterior  roamings  in  Germany — and 
Alpine  prospects  conducting  southwards.  A  day  or  two,  however, 
will  extricate  from  all  doubt, — till  when  I  am  always  your  faithful, 
however  mysterious, 

Diana  Kill. 

Letter  VI. — Mbs.  Niblett  to  Mrs.  Drangton. 

Franhforty th,  1846. 

I  HOPE,  dear  Mrs.  Drangton,  you  received  my  last,  with  the 
specifications  of  my  possessions  left  at  Tinglebury — ^for  Mr.  Screw- 
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ley's  guidance.  Lolh  as  Mr.  NiUett  and  mjself  are  to  UAlb 
extreme  measures,  Mr.  Pecker^s  obetinale  silence,  and  resolulion 
to  evade  erery  just  claim/  leave  us  no  ahemstiye.  Used  as  they 
have  be^i  for  so  many  years  to  consider  myself  and  my  fortune 
a  possession  for  lile--*and  disordered  as  are  his  circumstances 
by  speculations  of  which  a  child  would  be  ashamed — ^we  do  not 
wonder  at  his  tenacity  ;  howeyer  we  may  regret  the  course  of  con- 
duct to  which  it  drives  us.  ^  Mr.  Niblett  says  he  hasner^  seen  so 
persevering  a  case  of  absorpti<m.  You  and  I  know  a  stronger 
.one.  To  such  a  height,  it  seems,  has  Mrs.  Pecker's  nervottmess 
xtsen  imder  ihe  stimulus  of  cheap  Rhine  wines — %hat  smne  imfor* 
tunato  (Hreature  they  brought  abroad  with  them,  was  compelled  to 
sit  i^  ail  night  with  her :  and  their  last  creditable  adventure^  I 
hear,  was  their  uttoily  denying,  at  Cologne,  to  pay  any  wages  to 
the  poor  girl,  when  she  was  rescued  from  them  by  her  relations. 
They  have  gone  back  to  England) — as  I  presume  Mr.  Sorewley  is 
aware, — to  contest  our  daims  to  the  last  farthmg. 

You  will  wonder  how  we  c<mtinue  so  mint^y  informed  of  ^le 
movements  of  such  worthless  persons  ;  and  will  be  surprised  {we 
wwe  only  diverted)  at  the  source  whence  we  derive  our  particulars. 
Their  friend  and  partner — Diana — ^has,  as  every  one  'mi^t  have 
foreseen,  forsaken  them  :  set  up  on  her  own  aoeonnt^and  followed 
us  hither,  with  apolo^^  and  explanations  there  was  no  ^refiHting 
to  receive.  It  appears,  that  just  at  the  moment  when  her  diffid- 
ence with  the  Peckers  became  desperato,  a  foolish  elderly  persoa 
from  her  old  neighbourhood  turned  up  :  our  sister  having  ingeni- 
ously tempted  him  abroad  by  a  list  of  cures  of  inveterate  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  dim-sightedness,  wrought  by  the  Homburg  waters. 
No  sharpener  of  the  wits,  as  you  know,  like  a  resolute  determina- 
tion to  settle  !  and  it  had  long  been  one  of  my  few  amusemi^its, 
daring  my  imprisomnent  at  Tinglebury,  to  watch  the  slarati^ms 
by  which  the  artless  Diana  was  anxious  to  impress  Mr.  Blackadder 
that  he  was  still  marriageable^  and  she  always  ready  !  But  that 
any  flattery  could  drag  him  from  his  own  fireside,  still  more, 
beguile  him  into  quitting  a  single  blessedness  j^  long  and  honour- 
ably maintained,  gives  me  a  new  idea,  I  must  say,  of  the  vanity 
of  an  old  beau  :  and  I  pity  rather  than  wonder  at  the  disdain  and 
distress  of  his  sisters,  who  returned  with  the  Peckers.  Where  the 
deed  was  done  and  the  knot  tied,  neither  bridegroom  nor  bride  will 
expliun.  But  we  have  no  doubt  the  speculation  will  answer. 
Mrs.  Blackadder  has  already  persuaded  her  husband  that  she  is 


•; 
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the  only  woman  who  ever  understood  him  ;  and  bewildered  him 
by  her  grand  words  into  a  prodigious  opinion  of  her  capacity. 
You  would  laugh,  too,  to  see  how  Puritanism  and  prudery  have 
''waned  on  the  horizon,"  as  she  would  say  herself,  in  the  pre- 
parations she  is  making  for  dashing  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
seven  hundred  a  year. .  After  aU,  she  is  a  good-natured  creature, 
and  diverts  Mr.  Niblett  and  myself  exceedingly.  Her  tales  of  the 
Peckers'  meanness,  and  her  triumph  in.  the  manner  in  which  she 
mystified  her  so-called  serious  friends,  are  as  good  as  a  comedy. 
We  think  that  she  bridles  and  rolls  her  ^es  more  than  ever. 
They  join  us  at  Rome  for  the  winter.  With  imy  hmbaiid's 
regaords,  faithfully  yours, 

Peheldfe  NnaaBrT. 


AWAY  WITH  THE  SWORD! 


Away  with  the  sword !  it  is  red  to  the  hilt 

With  the  blood  of  the  free,  which  its  bright  steel. hath  dyed; 
And  the  warm  stream  of  life,  it  hath  caused  to  be  spilt, 

Unto  earth  and  to  heaven  for  pity  hath  cried  1 
And  whenever  the  tjrrant  hath  felt  its  keen  blow, 

The  hand  that  had  nosed  it  was  stain'd  with  his  gore ; 
And  too  often  the  sword,  tlmt  laid  tyranny  low, 

Hath  become  the  worst  sceptre  a  tjnrant  e'er  bore; 
Then  away  with  the  sword !  it  is  red  to  the  hilt 
With  the  warm  stream  of  life  it  hath  caused  to  be  spilt 

Away  with  the  sword !  it  is  clotted  with  gore  : 

And  alti^ough  we  may  blame  not  the  swords  of  the  free, 
Who  battled  for  right  in  the  fierce  way  of  yore. 

Yet  battles  more  glorious  the  fature  shall  see. 
We  weep  for  thy  widows  and  orphans,  O  sword ! 

For  the  rape  of  the  maid,  and  the  hamlet  burnt  o'er. 
We  join  in  mind's  war,  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord, 

And  tyrants  shall  fall  though  the  sword  is  no  more ! 
Then  away  with  the  sword  !  it  is  clotted  with  gore. 
And  tyrants  shall  fall  though  the  sword  is  no  more  ! 

GteenGs  Bakmat. 
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COLUMBINE  AT  COURT. 

A   CHRISTMAS   FAKGT. 

•  ■ 

BY  PAUL  BELL. 

TniE  was,  sir, — and  that  not  so  many  years  ago, — ^when,  com- 
fortably hating  the  French,  (which  was  every  free-bom  Briton's 
duty)  we  got  on  very  well  in  Halcyon  Row,  without  any  very  choice 
or  correct  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  There  was  little  intercourse : 
there  was  less  sympathy.  Some  idea  that  **  Werter  "  was  a  vicious 
book,  excused  worthy  Heads  of  Families  from  considering  the  state 
and  prospects  of  Germany.  We  knew  that  there  was  an  individual 
called  The  Pope  in  Italy,  and  Signer  and  Signora  SqucUlinis  (so  ran 
the  liberal  nickname  of  the  time)  by  the  dozen  : — and  that  was 
enough,  and  too  much  for  some  of  us.  The  Peninsula  had  not 
been  brought  home  to  our  wives  and  families  by  fighting  Parsons' 
journals,  or  novels  made  up  of  a  sabre-tash,  a  lance,  a  droll  Irish- 
man for  camp-follower,  and  an  explosion  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 
It  was  merely  (so  far  as  our  precise  notion  of  its  works  and  wants 
was  concerned)  a  sort  of  huge  Astley's,  where  the  "  Combat  of 
Two,"  betwixt  Wellington  (not  then  '  The  Duke  ")  and  "  Boney," 
was  being  perpetually  played  out.  In  short,  when  my  Mrs.  Bell 
and  I  came  together,  ''  least  said  and  soonest  mended  "  was  the 
motto  with  regard  to  the  Continent,  in  many  a  respectable  pro- 
vincial English  house; — ^which  would  have  **  lifted  its  eyebrows" 
till  the  roof  came  off,  had  it  been  told  that  this  silence  and  averse- 
ness — not  to  say  aversion — only  meant  so  much  ignorance  and 
ill-feeling  which  we  were  better  rid  of  as  citizens  and  Christians. 

Gone  and  over  are  those  days  !  "  Darkness,'*  as  it  has  been 
pleasantly  said  by  one  of  the  sanguine  men  of  science  who  hang 
iron  tunnels  over  seas,  and  thunder  and  lighten  messages  from  Pole 
to  Pole,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, — **  will  soon  be  as  great  a 
curiosity  as  high-heeled  shoes,  or  sedan  chairs.'*  Ignorance  of  the 
Stranger  will  no  longer  be  patted  on  the  back,  nor  Misapprehension 
fed  with  the  tit-bits  of  self-love.  Your  celebrated  London  Wt, 
Sir,  of  whom  I  was  hearing  the  other  day,  at  our  Athenceum  party, 
who,  for  some  fifty  years  entirely  managed  to  conceal  his  want  of 
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knowledge  of  French,  will  prove  the  last  clever  man  of  his  race  ! 
Even  the  Le  Grands  sit,  as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  twilight  of  cariosity 
and  desire  to  learn  what  is  going  on  ahroad  ;  not  content,  like 
the  old  women  before  them,  to  profit  by  foreign  fashions,  without  a 
single  kind  word  or  friendly  nod  to  their  inventors.  Ever  since 
our  young  ladies  of  quality  have  taken  to  marrying  Austrian 
and  Roman  princes,  my  neighbours  have  laid  proud  and  pleased 
stress  upon  "  the  foreign  relations  of  our  nobility/'  They  know 
better,  I  doubt  not,  than  H.M.  the  Queen  herself,  what  she  and 
Louis  Philippe  settled  about  the  Spanish  match  (pray  Heaven 
it  set  fire  to  no  train !)  in  the  bathing-machine.  They  think  the 
present  Pope  "low  :** — a  sort  of  Cobden  in  a  tiara  : — like  his  Lan- 
cashire prototype,  too  fond  of  bringing  out  **  new  patterns;"  and 
betwixt  their  terror  of  Father  Darcys,  and  their  dislike  of  innova- 
tions, are  sadly  disturbed :  having  too  little  objection  to  commu- 
nicate their  disturbances  at  No.  1.  I  would  rather  hear  these 
troubles,  however,  than  the  old  stories  of  washing-days,  flaunting 
housemaids  and  their  *'  followers,"  which  used  to  make  the  staple 
of  tea-table  talk.  And  sometimes  the  manner  in  which  the  Ladies 
get  into  what  my  Mrs.  Bell  calls  *'  a  state,"  about  mere  trifles,  is 
truly  diverting  to  one  who  has  not  to  live  in  the  house  with  them. 

The  other  evening,  for  instance,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  own 
comer,  planning  a  Christmas  whim  or  two  for  the  amusement  of  my 
children,  I  was  called  down  from  decorating  my  Tree  (another 
foreign  fancy.  Sir  !  with  its  toys  and  curiosities,  and  candles,  and 
what  my  smallest  Bell  calls  ^^ Dickens*  books")  by  Miss  Martha's 
sharp  voice. 

**  Well,  Sir,  what  have  you  to  say  for  your  Friend,  The  Pope, 
now?" 

**  Why,  Ma'am,  I  hope  he  has  not  been  drinking  chocolate  ; 
but  even  if  the  Jesuits  do  get  rid  of  him,  I  think  we  must  have 
another  of  the  same  kind  !"         *         *         *         * 

"  Another  of  the  same  kind;  the  Libertine!"  screamed  she. 
**  No :  there  are  no  people  so  bad  as  those  Bachelors  when 
once  they  take  to  badness  !  He  must  not  be  married,  forsooth  ; 
but  he  can  sit  up  on  his  throne  there — a  shameless  old  thing  ! — 
and  receive  actresses.  And,  as  if  that  was  not  enough,  who  must 
come  first  to  kiss  his  toe  but  that  Fanny  Elssler  ?'* — and  out  came 
a  bead-roll  of  authentic  information  touching  that  dancer  and 
her  lovers,  of  a  quality  and  quantity  such  as,  I  will  make  bold  to 
assert,  you  receive  from  no  one,  save  elderly  gentlewomen  of  unim- 

NO.   XXIY. — ^VOL.   IV,  M  M 
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peachable  character.  'Tis  mysterious,  indeed,  how  much  they  con- 
trive to  know  about  '*  crecUures'*  they  are  perpetually  insisting 
should  never  be  spoken  of  in  decent  company. 

*<  Well,"  returned  I,  meaning  to  appease  Aiiss  Martha '«  wra&, 
*^  would  you  have  had  The  Pope  kiss  Mademoiselle  Fanny's  toe  ?  " 

**  I  never  heard  anything  like  you,  Mr.  Bell !  Reason  is  rea- 
son ;  and  that's  what  you  are  not !  Or  you  do  it  merely  to  provoke 
me.  I  am  for  having  every  body  kept  in  his  proper  place  ;  and 
not  for  seeing  Columbine  at  Court, — what  ever  you  liberal  gentle- 
men may  think  of  me,  Mr.  Bell ! '' 

"  Columbine  at  Court  !**  Whether  it  was  that  the  half-^pped 
glass  of  punch  beside  me  had  disposed  me  to  a  benevolent  and 
dreamy  serenity ;  or  whether  it  was  merely  my  own  thon^^ts, 
previous  to  Miss  Martha  Le  Grand's  outbreak,  which  now  beckoned 
me  up  my  Christmas  Tree  again, — certain  it  is,  that  I  lost  the  rest 
of  our  neighbour's  sharp  and  convincing  harangue ;  and  sidd ''  yes  " 
and  *'  no,*'  I  have  been  since  told,  at  most  uncivil  places,  whereby 
she  was  exasperated  into  a  speedy  departure — being  presently  (and 
pleasantly)  in  the  clouds,  among  shapes  and  figures  which  her 
contemptuous  expression  had  evoked.  The  spell  uttered  by  Dis- 
dain has  sometimes  no  worse  effect  than  that  of  calling  up  Good 
Spirits  in  those  who  were  meant  to  be  provoked  or  crushed  flat 
by  it. 

*'  Columbine  at  Court !"  Why,  since  the  world  began.  Harle- 
quin has  been  there  :  in  Cabinets — out  of  war  offices :  breaking 
seals,  mystifying  papers,  turning  the  merchant's  bags  of  money 
into  chaff,  and  tricking  out  the  Beggar  in  a  laced  coat  so  gay, 
that  neither  Beadle  nor  Bumble  dare  walk  on  the  same  sunny  side 
of  the  street  with  him.  And  Pantaloon,  too — when,  since  the 
days  of  Polonius  babbling  his  wisdom  to  the  youth  of  Denmark, 
has  a  Court  lacked  his  '<  lean  and  slippered  "  figure  ?  Very 
meagre  hath  he  become  of  late,  let  us  confess  ;  and  his  slippers 
once  tagged  with  spangles,  grown  too  old  for  Monsieur  Soyer  him- 
self to  Tctgoutf  were  the  siege  of  Reform  Club  ever  so  crueL  He 
rises,  too,  betwixt  thump  and  thump,  <<  confrontment  and  eon- 
frontment "  more  lamely  than  formerly  —  and  the  time  cannot  be 
very  far  distant,  when  the  practicdble  wheelbarrow  which  carts 
^e  old  man  off,  '*  to  Arthur's  bosom"  (as  Mrs.  QuiMy  hath  it) 
will  not  return — ^neither  its  shabby  ancient  burden  !  The  Clown 
has  probably  a  longer  lease  of  Court  favour,  since  sometimes  he  is 
still  to  be  found,  in  its  most  august  places,  with  ih&  crown  on 
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head,  taking  out  his  privileges  of  rude  wit  and  stupid  inanity  and 
insatiable  greediness,  to  the  full.  But,  even  when  the  clown-hood 
is  unmistakeable,  our  striated  friend,  with  his  huge  and  hungry 
pockets,  is  somehow  or  other  more  rueful  and  better  educated  than 
he  used  to  be.  The  Schoolmaster  has  knocked  into  his  dull  and 
frivolous  brain,  that  impudence,  blundering,  and  venality  i^e  m) 
longer  the  laughing  matters  they  were  when  Pantomime  was  young. 

Now  as  to  Columbine  —  is  this  her  first  appecurance  at  Court  ? 
Bless  you — ^Mr.  Historiographer,  over  your  mouldy  parchments  ? 
Mr.  H^ald,  knowing  by  heart  every  blot  and  bend  sinister  on 
evefy  one's  escutcheon  !  Bless  you,  grave  Ladies,  who  write  about 
female  Sovereigns ;  and  gay  ones,  who  philosophise  towhing 
**  Man  and  his  Mistress  ?*'  What  need  of  wry  faces, — ^what  profit 
in  your  winkings  and  blinkings,  as  you  look  round  to  4see  that  no 
tattler  or  tender  child  is  listening  at  the  door  ?     Of  how  many  a 

demure  and  solemn  Sovereign  may  not  be  said,  what  •- gravely 

said  of ,  when  recounting  the  provisions  of  the  latter  s  wiU, 

**  Be  was  fond  of  young  homeJeeepers  :  'principally  Columbines*^* 
Think  of  the  Pompadours  and  the  Paraberes,  the  Clevelands  and 
the  Castlemaines — think  of  the  letters  in  Thomas  Brown  the 
Young«^*s  *'  Twop^iny  Post-bag  " — ^think  what  romances  could  be 
taid  by  the  old  Palace  at  Avignon,  and  whispered  by  the  reeds  of 
Elbe,  Rhine,  and  Danube !  Even  if  we  abstain  from  the  naughty 
Rabbinical  scandals  about  King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
(who  is  said  to  have  **  tumbled  '*  for  the  edification  of  the  wisest 
if  monarchs),  even  if  we  leave  the  thousand-and-<me  Tales  of  the 
East — think  of  *  *  *  ♦  but  what  has  an  elderly  bagman, 
even  after  his  third  glass  of  punch,  to  do  with  thinking  of  s«eh 
toys  ?  The  wonder  is  not  Columbine  at  Cooati — but  Columbine 
there,  in  her  own  place  ! 

And  what  is  that  place?  As  Sultana?  No.  As  sup- 
pliant? Surely  not.  The  Actress  <*  kissing  away  kingdoms,'* 
and  the  Actress  cringing  for  patronage  on  occasion  of  her  benefit, 
seem  to  me  alike  figures  out  of  place.  Not  so  the  actress  recc^- 
ttlsed  as  a  woman  of  genius  ;  and  as  such  eligible  to  honourable 
notice  by  Pope  or  Pagan  !  I  am  not  meaning  to  decide  whether 
his  Holiness  has  chosen  well  or  ill,  in  the  subject  of  his  first 
reception ;  but  the  spirit  of  his  innovation  is  good — ^for  Italy, 
very  good — and  as  it  is  swe  to  be  handsomely  abused  by  all  caste 
(and  cast-iron)  people— I  will  say  a  few  words  explanatory  and 
^defensive. 

M  M  2 
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Let  US  leaye  "badinage^  lest  I  be  mistakeu,  while  Btating  my 
arg^ament.  No  one — save  such  a  weak  woman  as  Miss  Martha 
Le  Grand,  who  can  never  let  **  those  Liberals'*  alone — ^will  pre- 
tend or  imagine  that  the  reception  of  **  The  Gipsj"  by  The  Pope 
DX^lved  the  most  homoeopathic  amount  of  gallantry.  There  are 
two  hundred  small  to  the  eight  principal  staircases  of  the  Vatican ; 
and,  since,  the  world  has  somewhat  too  loosely  agreed  to  smile  on  the 
private  pleasures  of  liberal  leaders,  the  rumour  of  any  figure,  how- 
soever historical,  tripping  up  the  former,  might  have  caused  a  few 
days*  gossip  among  the  Signora  Grundinis  of  the  Jesuit  faction  ; 
but  there  it  would  have  ended.  Not  so  ;  methinks,  the  removal  of 
the  Anathema  from  the  Actor !  How  heavily  oppres^ve,  how 
mockingly  unjust,  this  has  been  in  Catholic  countries, — we,  with  our 
Garricks,  Kembles,  Youngs,  Macreadys — our  Anastasia  Robinsons 
and  our  Miss  Farrens — do  not  entirely  "  realise,'*  as  the  Ameri- 
cans say.  The  Church  set  Opera  and  Pantomime  a-going  amosg 
the  Middle-Age  people — ^was  only  too  glad,  at  a  later  epoch,  to  call 
in  the  FarinelH,  or  Conti,  or  Millico,  or  Yelluti  of  the  hour  to  sing 
Anthems  for  her,  on  her  high  days  and  holidays  :  and  yet  ''  the 
poor  player"  was  denied  Chmtian  burial — ^placed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory wiUi  the  wizard  or  the  self-destroyer.  The  Songstress,  whose 
coming  set  all  Italian  towns  (very  fuU  of  stubble.  Sir,  they  must 
be)  in  a  flame — on  whose  gains  Young  Noblemen  h(^ed  to  thrive 
(such  speculations  having  been  seen  even  in  England) — on  whose 
name  Ladies  drew  out  cabalistic  figures,  and  bought  or  sold  their 
Lottery  Tickets,  was,  in  virtue  of  her  class,  rated  infamous  :  a  being 
not  to  be  admitted,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  into  the  chaste  circles 
made  up  of  husbands,  wives,  and  house-friends.  And  the  World 
has  wiped  its  mouth ;  wondered  '*  that  Artists  were  rapacious, 
capricious,  impudent,  and  vulgar ;  "  and  encouraged  them  (the 
Women  especially)  to  scheme  for  an  under-hand  social  ascendancy, 
which,  admitting  the  existence  of  all  these,  charming  attributes, 
was  fatal  to  the  human  being,  and  degrading  to  his  profession ! 
When  Columbine  has  been  up  the  front  staircase  a  few  times 
oftener,  it  will  be  her  fancy  to  un-Columbine  herself  as  much  as 
possible  ;  that  she  may  pass  muster  among  the  Roses,  the  Lilies, 
and  the  Golden  Rods — ^if  she  may  not  hope  to  slip  in  unnoticed 
among  the  Daisies  or  the  modest  Violets  ! 

But  says  some  Count  Etiquette,  or  Lady  of  the  Starched  Ward- 
robe— **Do  we  hear  aright  ?  Would  you  have  the  tone  of  Society, 
whether  Courtly  or  Common,  spoilt  by  the  admission  of  persons  so 
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very  conspicuous  :  granting  "  (this  with  a  choking  effort  of  mag- 
nanimity) **  that  here  and  there  you  may  find  one  who. is  well- 
conducted  ?  Would  you  open  the  door  to  people  who  are  always 
acting ; — who  can  neither  dress,  nor  demean  themselves  like  the  rest 
of  the  world?"  Sir  and  Madam,  I  would.  Aware  though  I  he 
of  the  awful  importance  of  your  Epithet  **  conspicuous,"  I  cannot 
admit  your  ohjection  as  reasonahly  exclusive,  till  I  see  it  carried 
out.  Your  Actor  is  at  least  as  natural  in  private  as  your  Man  in 
Law,  who  lies  in  wait  for  discussion  at  every  turn,  makes  a  Court 
of  your  dining-room,  and  a  jury  of  your  twelve  guests,  hy  his  pleas 
and  rejoinders ; — and,  if  you  decline  peas,  will  cross-question  you 
thereupon,  ere  you  can  save  yourself  in  spinach.  His  "  accost " 
is  no  more  professional  than  the  Physician's,  whose  eye  is  upon 
you  for  symptoms,  and  whose  voice  is  a  carefully-prepared  anodyne, 
and  whose  hand  has  a  generic  tendency  to  glide  from  a  shake  into 
B,  feeling  pressure.  Nor  do  his  sock  and  huskin,  his  flute  or  her 
music-hook,  peep  out  more  clearly  in  his  talk  than  do  the  **  crape 
and  lawn"  of  the  clerical  practitioner,  whether  it  he  his  humour 
to  awe  or  to  fascinate,  or  (no  irreverence  meant)  to  take  the  place 
and  predominance  due  to  a  Teacher,  whose  study  is  Virtue,  and 
whose  active  life  the  diffusion  of  the  same  ?  You  would  demand 
of  these  poor  Actors  to  hecome  not  only  the  most  consummate 
Artists,  hut  the  most  plausihle  hypocrites  the  world  has  yet  seen ; — 
if  you  were  to  claim  from  them  voices  as  carelessly  modulated, 
attitudes  as  unstudied,  dress  as  innocent  of  effect — as  helong  to 
those  who  have  no  stage  to  rehearse  upon,  no  pastehoard  hanks 
whereon  thrice  a  week  they  must  weep  over  canvas  rivers  (undu- 
lated hy  waves  hired  cheap  in  the  alley — seven  for  sixpence  ! ) 
i— no  footlights  to  stand  hehind,  looking  at  a  sea  of  heads  and 
spouting  soliloquies !  No  man  is  interesting  who  does  not  hear 
ahout  with  him  the  sign  and  token  of  the  profession  in  which  his 
interests  and  sympathies  are  emharked.  Give  him  an  opportunity  of 
sometimes  meeting  people  as  engrossed  as  himself  with  their  own 
**(xtions  "  and  "  isms,"  and,  if  he  have  a  head  and  a  heart,  his  pecu- 
liarities will  drop  off,  unless  you  encourage  them.  Confine  him  to 
his  own  class,  and  his  turn  of  expression  will  coarsen  into  cant ; 
and  the  seal  his  daily  occupations  have  set  upon  him  swell  into  an 
excrescence  and  disfigurement.  Every  Desdemona  or  Benedict 
may  not  he  worth  saving :  hut  many  may  he  saved,  he  their  toilet 
ever  so  rampant,  or  their  phraseology  ever  so  flowery  with  "  What 
Hme,^^  **  Gfo  to,*^  and  such-like  hraveries. 
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I  am  assuming  that  I  am  writing  to  a  Christmas  hoxes,  pit,  and 
gallery :  who  do  not  think  the  Play-Honse  a  chief  dependaney  (^ 
the  Gentleman  in  Black — the  pit,  a  bottomless  one — and  the  whole 
merry  rabble,  who  wring  onr  hearts  or  make  our  sides  ache,  a 
sanhedrim  of  imps,  with  hoof?  and  horns  and  tails  {not  property 
ones)  who  breathe  salphnr,  and  oonki  not — did  the  trick  draw 
ever  so  large  a  "half-price,** — be  got  across  the  thresh<dd  of  a 
eonsecrated  building.  But,  besides  these,  there  is  a  large  and  an 
honest  Christmas  public,  who  do  believe  such  dismal  tilings  impH* 
Oitly,  and  who  will  think  themselres  the  worse  for  listening  for  a 
simple  fire  minutes  while  Columbine  is  talked  ab(mt.  Now,  what  vnU 
these  good  souls,  belonging  to  The  Rererend  Mr.  Scrupler's  con<» 
gregation,  say, — when  I  call  their  attention  to  an  impropriety  worse 
than  the  Actress  at  The  Pope's  toe — namely,  to  Spiritual  Pride 
and  Immaculate  Purity  at  the  feet  of  the  Actor — that  Child  of 
Perdition  ?  When  did  erer  Hospital  Committee,  or  Dorcas  Com- 
mittee, or  Committee  for  makii^  jails  as  con^ortaUe  as  prirato 
bouses,  or  Committee  for  raising  cheap  Prejudice  Schools — refuse 
ilie  proceeds  of  a  '<  theatrical  benefit  **  as  tainted  money  ?-~or  send 
back  the  ten-pound-note  of  the  Pasta,  or  the  Jenny  Lind,  because 
it  was  "  the  wages  of  sin  ?  "  My  Mrs.  Bell,  Sir, — ^who  has  much  to 
do  with  the  Charities — ^has  let  out  such  tales  of  efforts  made  by 
zealous  and  economical  ladies  to  press  these  iniquitous  and  to-be- 
shunned  people  into  **  the  good  cause,"  as  would  make  me  smile, 
if  they  did  not  make  me  sic^  ! — sick,  at  the  Pharisaical  pretension 
— sick,  at  the  want  of  common  sense  and  charity — sick,  at  Scruple 
one  moment  seeking  for  the  strongest  magnifier  it  can  find ;  and 
the  next  blinding  its  own  eyes,  that  it  may  not  see  the  mud  of  die 
gutter  it  is  stepping  oyer !  I  do  not  know  how  other  people  ntaa- 
age  to  reconcile  themselves  to  it,  but  to  me  there  is  no  sight  so 

fbarfiil,  as  that  of  Righteousness  cheating  The !     This  is 

not  the  old  monkish  yiew  of  the  matter.  Sir,  I  am  aware :  but  the 
days  of  monkery  are  oyer — save  for  the  harmless  bit  of  play  in 
which  the  Pugins  and  the  Puseys  must  work  out  thesir  dramatic 
propensities.  A  St.  Senanus  would  be  no  longer  countenanced  for 
throwing  the  most  persecuting  of  Ladies  into  the  Lake.  Camaldo- 
lese  Friars  make  up  beds,  'tis  true,  (beyond  their  holy  precincts) 
for  tired  Mrs.  Trollopes,  who  ride  on  ass-back  to  see,  with  their 
own  Tory  eyes,  what  wicked  things  monasteries  can  be  : — and  The 
Pope  has  spoken  with  Columbine  ! 

Let  us  turn  these  things  in  our  minds,  Sir.     There  are  some 
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places  I  have  read  of,  in  which  it  ig  the  pretty  custom  for  people 
who  have  quarrelled,  to  shake  hands  and  make  friends  on  New 
Year's  Day.  Surely,  Christmas  is  not  the  worst  time  of  the  year 
for  the  reconsideration  of  old  prejudices.  At  least,  don't  let  us 
feed  them,  and  clothe  them,  and  fill  their  wallets  for  another 
twelve  months'  ramble  among  Men — and  Women !  And,  thus,  if 
any  one  chooses  to  take  umbrage  at  the  thoughts  of  Columbine  at 
Court — why,  let  him  stay  away  from  it  himself  *  *    And  I  have 

only  to  add 

Mrs.  Bell !  which  of  you  has  drunk  up  my  punch  ?     The  glass 
was  three-parts  full  when  I  dropped  asleep ! 

Ardiincif  November  ZOtk, 
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BY   WILLIAM  THOM. 

Ance  wild  in  woods  wi'  brither  brute, 

Men  hunted  day  by  day ; 
An'  reive,  wi'  fell  and  fierce  dispute, 

The  wolf's  half- worried  prey. 
Then  roughest  ruggers  rrded  the  fray, 

Fouk  awn'd  nae  ither  micht ; 
An'  Justice  daur'd  nocht  word  to  say, 

But  noo  and  than  ''  Guid  nicht ! " 

An'  sleepit  syne. 

Bauld  man  grew  bigger  and  got  breeks. 

An'  haul'd  their  huts  thegither; 
Syne  cultivated  kail  an'  leeks. 

An'  ate  nae  ane  anither. 
The  heart  leant  bxither^like  to  brither — 

Love  ruled  wi'  little  fyke ; 
An'  lasses  lauchin',  tauld  their  mither 

That  they  "  be't  do  the  like," 

An'  buckled  syne. 

Aye,  lighter,  aye — ilk  glimmer  threw 

A  brichter  gleam  beyon'  it; 
Frae  holes  to  huts,  huts  houses  grew, 

Man  shaved  an'  wore  a  bonnet ! 


».  .  J 
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The  gudewife  wi*  sic  power  enthronat^ 

An*  baimie  on  her  knee ; 
Whilk  she  could  either  scaul  or  scone  it; 

Just  as  the  case  micht  be, 

An'  daut  it  syne. 

Ane  hunder  years,  an'  mair  than  that, 

Had  drousy  Justice  snor'd ; 
Till  fouk  in  very  peace  grew  fet, 

In  very  easedom  smor  d. 
At  last  an'  lang,  wi'  ae  accord, 

Upon  a  summer  night, 
They  loudly  on  the  lady  roar'd, 

Wha  wauken'd  in  a  iright, 

An*  wonnert  syne. 

The  dosen'd  goddess  e'ed  the  fouk, 

An'  fairlied  at  their  fuijr ; 
Olour'd,  wi*  a  face  as  braid's  our  clock 

At  bonnie  Inverury. 
"  What  would  ye  noo,  ye  sons  o'  muck — 

Wha  reive  me  o'  my  sleepin*  1 
May  ha'f  the  warl's  unholy  luck 

fast  baud  ye  in  its  keepin'. 

An'  rot  ye  syne!" 

A  stark  auld  man,  toom,  dour,  an'  thin, 

Stood  talesman  by  the  "  vote," 
His  banes  stared  'neath  his  wither'd  skin, 

An*  time  had  bored  his  coat. 
^'  Our  kirk,"  quoth  he, ^'endures  a  spot 

Upon  her  fair  repute, 
An*  water  winna  wash  the  blot, 

Nor  Gospel  wring  it  out, 

Its  sickar  syne." 

Our  fa'en  guides  hae  rackt  an'  wrung 

An*  pouch *d  the  slave-won  plack  ; 
In  very  kemal  Conscience  flung. 

An'  waird,  «  Fie!  send  it  back." 
We  '11  gie  on  earth  our  wealth— our  wrack. 

We'll  gar  our  bairns  gang  duddy ; 
Ere  we  connive  wi'  heathen  BlacK, 

God  send  ilk  wight  a  wuddy ! 

An'  hang  'im  syne. 
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Now  merry  Justice  held  her  sides 

To  keep  her  ribs  frae  rackin' ; 
She  leuch  until  her  e*en  ran  tides, 

Her  very  saul  was  shakin'. 
Sae  funny  were  the  thoughts  that  wauken 

To  hear  the  duddy  crew — 
"  What  slave,"  quo*  she, "  tholes  ha*f  sic  whackin' 

As  whacks  dealt  down  on  you, 

Aye  silent  syne  1" 

'^  0  seek  nae  sair  for  siller's  birth, 

Aye  pouch — but  binna  speerin'; 
There's  nae  ae  bodle  tracks  the  earth 

That  has  nae  brought  a  tear  in — 
Think  ye  yon  holy  house  ye'r  rearin' 

Will  spotless  pennies  pay  it  1 
When  some  are  »»win' — some  are  shearin'— 

Some  are  makin'  hay  yet, 

To  sell  it  syne ! " 


OUR  STATUES  AND  THEIR  WARDROBES. 

BY  ANOUS  B.  REACH. 

There  is  one  dress  for  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  another  dress  for  the  statues  of  the  people  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Flesh  and  blood  wear  English  costumes — stone  and 
bronze,  Roman.  Coats  and  trowsers  are  quite  good  enough  for 
actual  breathing  humanity — togas  and  buskins  must  be  employed 
to  set  off  its  more  valuable  and  honoured  e£Bgies.  A  man  is  not 
felt  to  be  degraded  by  a  waistcoat  and  a  standing  shirt-collar — a 
statue  is.  The  statue,  being  the  more  exalted  thing  of  the  two, 
claims  the  greatest  cares  of  the  costumier.  Anything  is  good 
enough  for  an  existing  original — ^hardly  anything  is  good  enough 
for  a  metallic  portraiture.  The  tailor  is  thought  to  be  sufficient 
to  clothe  the  man — the  artist  must  drape  the  statue.  Hiippj 
statues — miseraUe  men !  Who  would  not  be  bronze  rather  than 
human, — sculptured  by  man  rather  than  formed  by  Nature  ? 

We  generally  take  our  notions  of  the  dress  and  personal  appear- 
ance of  an  age  from  the  statues  and  coins  which  come  down  to  us. 
Paper  and  canvass  moulder  away  while  stone  and  metal  remain. 
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The  moth  may  leare  nothing  of  the  picture  sare  the  frame.  Rust 
is  at  worst  hut  a  metallic  cutaneous  disease,  and  hronze  bids  it 
defiance.  Imagine  then,  ages  after  this,  when  England  shall  be 
England,  but  living  England  no  more — when  the  tide  of  civilisa- 
tion shall  have  flowed  away  as  it  has  flowed  towards  us — when 
the  governing  isles  of  the  earth  shall  be  the  cond-reared  clusters 
of  southern  seas — and  when  the  Thames  shall  flow  at  midday  as 
silently  as  the  Thames  flows  at  midnight  now.  Imagine,  centuries 
after  some  great  convulsion  of  the  world's  society — when  the 
learned  of  a  thousand  years  hence  shall  take  to  disinterring  our 
past  history  and  habits  in  antiquarian  works  on  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century — imagine,  I  say,  the  luminous  notions  they 
will  obtain  of  our  costumes  from  such  of  the  now  existing  statues 
of  London  as  may  be  dug  up  from  tumuli,  or  perhaps  fished  up  out 
of  the  reedy  waters  of  our  riv^.  If  our  great  men,  they  will  say, 
had  little  Roman  virtue,  they,  at  all  events,  made  up  for  it  by 
seizing  every  opportonity  of  aping  Roman  attire.  Historians  have 
not  recorded  of  George  IV.  the  character  of  a  Cato  or  a  Cincinnatus. 
But  at  all  events— our  antiquarians  will  urge — he  seems,  as  clearly 
appears  by  his  statue,  to  have  been  made  up  for  either  part.  It 
will  be  infallibly  demonstrated — vide  e<^Mes  of  their  counterfeit 
bronze  presentments — that  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Canning  were  in  the 
habit  of  addressing  the  House  of  Commons  in  togas  ;  and  as  it 
will  not  be  contended  that  the  great  men  of  a  country  in  the  state 
of  civilisatiim  to  which  we  had  arrived,  would  probably  have  deco- 
rated their  persons  in  quite  a  different  style  firom  that  adopted  by 
the  multitude,  tiie  natural  presumption  will  or  ought  from  the 
guiding  statues  to  be,  that  the  people  of  En^and  in  the  nineteenth 
century  wore  tiie  dress  assumed  by  the  people  €i  Rome  some  2,000 
years  further  back  still ;  that  the  tailors  of  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  worked  by  the  same  patterns  as  tiie  tail(»«  of  the  bai^ 
of  the  Tiber  ;  sohI  ^at  the  crowd  on  Lord  Mayor's  day  hurried 
along,  to  all  appearance,  exckcdy  a  similar  congregation  to  that 
which  might  have  greeted  a  triumphing  Cesar,  depositing  his 
spoils  in  the  Capitd. 

And  yet  what  have  we  to  do  with  ancient  Rome  or  ancient 
Romans  ?  Can  we  not  dress  the  statues  of  Englishmen  as  Eng- 
lishm^i  ?  Cannot  we  leave  memorials  of  our  time  and  generation 
as  our  time  and  generation  existed  ?  We  rear  ^e  statue — ^now 
of  a  good  great  man,  anon  a  bad,  paltry  king — so  be  it ;  but  give 
them  to  us  as  they  were.     Let  them  be  not  the  "  brief,*'  but  the 
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**  bronze  chronicles  of  the  time'^ — let  poi^rity  have  t^em  and 
linow  them  in  ^eir  **  habits  as  thej  lived**'  Do  not  cast  metallie 
falsehoods — do  not  chisel  granite  lies.  If  a  statue  is  worth  any- 
thing it  ought  to  give  an  idea  of  the  person  represented  bj  it.  If 
it  fail  in  this,  it  may  be  a  very  fine  piece  of  art,  yet  it  is  not  what 
it  was  intended,  and  what  it  ought,  to  be.  You  erect  a  monument 
to  a  man — a  statue  of  a  man.  Mark  the  distinction.  Both  may 
comm^norate,  bat  one  represcmits,  copies,  omnmunicates  to  those 
1^0  have  nerer  seen  the  original,  his  appearance  in  feature  and 
limb.  A  statue  professes  to  be  a  portrait  —  it  may  be  a  worit  of 
high  art  also— but  if  the  likeness  be  wanting,  the  principal  requi- 
sition is  absent.  Now,  clothes  go  very  far  in  making  up  <wr 
notions  of  a  man's  f^i^aratioe.  Let  any  person  who  dmibts  just 
contemplate  his  most  intimate  friend  jumping  in  or  out  of  a  bath« 
ing  madune^ — I  defy  reoogmtion  at  twenty  yards.  An  entire 
change  <^  costume  is  just  as  puEzHng  as  no  oostume  at  all.  Look 
^  mctcoB  OB  and  off  the  stage.  Look  at  Richard  the  Thind  in  an 
(MntnbnS' — at  Shylock  in  a  i^wipemiy  steamer.  Why  ^en  proceed, 
m  what,  from  the  T<ery  nature  <^  their  matmals,  must  be  the  mest 
Imig-lived  portraits  of  our  public  men,  to  bemlder  and  mislead,  aod 
by  an  daborate  change  of  dress  prerent  the  very  objects  from 
being  fulfilled  which  a  portrait-statue  seeks  to  achieve.  Posteoity 
will  be  much  more  gratified  by  a  peep  at  irhsit  Brummel's  *'  fat 
friend  "  really  was,  than  by  being  treated  to  an  effigy  which  may 
be  a  tolerably  correct  one  of  George  IV.,  or  a  t^erably  correct  one 
of  Jidius  CsBsar, 

I  know  I  shall  be  answ^:ed  by  an  outcry  against  the  unpio4> 
tnrescpie  style  of  our  dress,  and  the  impossibility  c^  using  it  for 
the  purposes  of  art.  Why,  an  ugly  man  who  went  to  a  miniature 
painter  to  have  his  likeness  taken,  might  just  as  reasonably  be 
turned  away  with  the  consolatory  assurance  that  his  features  were 
too  monstrous  for  ''  the  purposes  of  art.*'  But  the  monstrosity 
is  the  look  out  of  the  sitter,  not  of  the  artist.  His  business  is  to 
perpetuate  on  canvass  or  ivory  the  copy  irkdoh  nature  and  its 
proprietor  have  set  before  him.  Here  is  my  face,  let  me  hav^ 
yOOT  copy  of  it.  Our  sculptors,  however,  have  taken  very  good 
care  ilot  to  reject  commissions,  because  of  the  u^ness  of  the 
costumes  in  which  those  commissions  ought  naturally  to  be  executed. 
They  have  adopted  what  they  deem  a  compromise  between  the 
ohkims  of  taste  and  pocket.  They  do  not  turn  the  coated  and 
trowsered  mim  out  of  doons  as  an  unfit  subject  for  the  divinity 
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vrHich  inspires  eveiy  blow  bestowed  upon  their  cbisels.  No,  they 
strip  off  the  paletot  and  put  on  the  toga.  Thej  sacrifice  what 
all  most  know  to  be  abstract  truth,  for  what  some  contend  to  be 
beaut  J.  Thej  gire  you  a  resemblance  of  a  man,  out  of  which  they 
have  been  careful  to  chip  out  the  most  salient  points  of  likeness. 
It  is  just  as  if  a  portrait-painter  were  to  tell  a  gentleman, — **  Yoa 
are  a  particularly  ugly  and  repulsive  indiyidual — you  are  lame  and 
crooked — ^you  hare  only  one  eye,  and  no  nose  at  all  to  speak  of. 
All  this  is  very  bad,  yery  unpleasant  to  look  upon — it  will  not 
do  for  art.  Art  meddles  with  beauty,  not  deformity.  It  soars ; 
it  does  not  stoop.  I  shall,  therefore,  paint  you  as  an  Apc^o 
Belvidere." 

Now  this  absurdity  is  committed  every  day  in  sculpture.  *'  A 
coat  and  trowsers,*'  says  the  artist,  "  are  ugly  vulgar  things, 
destitute  of  all  grace  and  beauty.  I  shall,  therefore,  represent  yoa 
in  a  toga  and  buskins."  But  it  is  not  beauty  or  ideality  we 
look  for  in  statues  of  men,  but  truth.  We  want  to  see  good  por- 
traits in  stone  or  bronze.  I  should  laugh  at  a  Cromwell  tricked 
out  as  might  be  a  Centurion  of  the  Fifth  Legion.  I  want  him  as 
he  lived  and  was  seen  by  his  contemporaries.  I  want  him  as  he 
led  his  Iron  Sides,  or  dictated  to  John  Milton — jack  boots  on  his 
1^,  and  a  wart  on  his  nose. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  disparage  the  ideal. 
I  only  want  to  keep  the  ideal  from  trespassing  on  the  truthful.  I 
quarrel  not  with  fancy  ;  but  in  cases  where  the  mixture  of  fancy 
with  fact  would  tend  to  mislead.  I  want  to  keep  fancy  distinct 
^m  fact.     Both  are  good,  but  one  may  spoil  the  other. 

Erect  a  monument  to  a  man,  and  idealise  as  much  as  you  please 
— erect,  if  you  are  incurably  toga-mad,  a  statue  of  a  Roman, 
dedicated  to  an  English  hero  ;  but  if  your  design  be  to  cut  or  mould 
the  statue  of  an  Englishman,  let  him  be  clothed  as  an  Englishman. 
Copy  his  costume  as  you  copy  his  features.  Tou  have  no  more 
right  to  take  liberties  with  the  one  than  with  the  other. 

The  RoJians  did  not  clothe  their  statues  with  the  dress  of  the 
Etrurians  or  the  Egyptians  ;  they  left  us  the  effigies  of  their  states- 
men and  their  warriors  as  they  harangued  in  the  senate,  or  con- 
quered in  the  field.  Let  us  do  likewise.  What  is  good  enough 
for  ourselves  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  statues  of  ourselves.  If 
the  eye  be  offended  by  our  unpicturesque  costume  cut  in  marble, 
why  is  the  eye  not  equally  offended  at  it  cut  in  broad  cloth  ?  The 
admitted  fact  of  the  national  dress  not  being  remarkable  for  its 
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display  of  the  line  of  beauty,  may  or  may  not  be  a  very  good 
argument  for  changing  the  national  dress,  and  putting  the  whole 
population  into  the  costumes  of  Patricians,  Equites,  and  Plebeians ; 
but  it  is  no  argument  at  all  for  changing  the  offending  habiliments 
merely  in  a  few  statues.  Taste  is  none  the  gainer,  and  truth  is 
all  the  loser  by  the  arrangement. 

I  can  only  imagine  one  thing  more  utterly  ludicrous  and  pre- 
posterous than  the  fashion  of  putting  female  statues  of  the  present 
day  into  medieval,  and  male  statues  into  Roman  costumes — and 
it  is  the  converse  of  the  arrangement.  Just  fancy  Cato  in  a 
registered  paletot,  a  figured  shirt,  and  a  winner  of  the  Derby 
handkerchief ;  and  Joan  of  Arc  adorned  with  a  jupon  de  crinoline, 
and  a  polka  jacket ! 

At  present  most  of  our  statues  seem  to  be  nothing  more  or  less 
than  blocks  for  the  display  of  **  Old  Clo !  " 
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"  Humph  !  only  this  metal  tea-spoon,  two  combs,  this  pewter 
pot  (vich,  mum,  I  Ve  dodged  round  a  corner  for  a  precious  hour), 
a  twopenny  coral  necklace,  and  this — this  bit  o'  bacon,"  enume- 
rated Togg,  touching  each  article  with  the  bowl  of  a  small  black 
pipe  just  taken  from  the  mouth,  and  leering  upon  three  or  four 
miserable  little  urchins  who  had  deposited  these  matters  on  the 
filthy,  rickety  table  for  inspection:  **yer  precious,  ain't  ye,  for 
yer  edication  ?  " 

"  Well,  mums,  I  could  do  no  more,'*  spoke  the  most  precocious 
of  the  four,  drawing  back  from  the  table  to  avoid  an  expected  blow. 
**  Peoples  is  uncommon  wide  awake  now  to  their  wittles,  and  don't 
lit  a  nothing  out  o'  the  shadder  o'  their  noses,  that  I  'se  knows,  as 
was  a-dodging  for  four  hours  for  a  chickun  ;  and  win  jist  as  I'se 
got  it  in  grab,  the  missis  took  it  in  her  own  hed — ^that  was  pretty 
clear — to  have  a  precious  tit-bit  for  her  own  supper,  and  off  she 
walks,  and  lit  them  as  cotch  it  as  would."  Togg  moved  uneasily 
in  her  dilapidated  arm-chair,  gave  her  head  and  its  filthy  tattered 
cap  a  shake,  and,  leering  viciously  on  her  precious  pupils,  aimed 
a  furious  blow,  which,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  human  affairs. 
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didn't  fall  where  it  was  intended,  but  on  the  weakest  and  most     ^ 
miserable  of  the  party. 

"  Come  there,  don't  jer  be  jist  a  gttttng  on  that  way,  or  ebe 
yer  shall  sing  for  a  fire  this  precious  night/'  said  a  little,  old^  - 
weakened  ereature,  in  face  a  man  of  thirty,  in  stature  a  hcy^  ox 
twelve,  who,  seated  on  the  heaped  and  filthy  hearth,  was  feeding: 
the  few  sparks  of  fire  in  the  grate  with  bits  of  wood  and  coal  from 
a  wet  hempen  bag  that  lay  between  his  knees.  *'  Yis,  if  yer  'd 
lit  'em  eome  in  my  line,  there  'd  be  a  sumfen ;  for  mud  ain't 
like  daylight — it  don't  tell  nothink  ;  and  so  don't  yer  be  a  doing 
that,  for  it  was  Sammy's  fourpence  as  sint  yer  to  bed  winking  last 
night."  So  saying,  the  little  old  fellow  heaped  more  wood  upon 
the  fire,  till  it  crackled  and  roared  perilously  up  the  wide  and  dus^ 
ehimney.  As  all  had  slunk  from  within  her  reach  except  the  fire- 
mender — Duckling  as  he  was  called — and  a  girl  crouched  in  the 
chimney  comer  with  an  apron  cast  over  her  head,  Togg  proceeded 
to  count  up  the  ralue  of  the  before-mentioned  articles  on  the  table  ; 
and  as  it  presently  appeared  to  exceed  her  expectations,  and  the 
fire  now  threw  a  glowing  warmth  around,  she  lighted  her  pipe 
with  an  air  of  leering  eomplacency  at  the  short  thick  candle  that 
stood  on  the  table  in  a  blacking-bottle.  Just  then,  as  she  was 
about  to  do  her  duty  to  society  by  some  pretty  little  lesson  for  the 
morrow,  to  her  four  most  diminutive  pupils,  already  in  a  comer 
abstracted  in  the  ethics  of  pitch-and-toss  with  shillings  and  six- 
pences that  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  her  blessed  Majesty's 
Mint,  the  room-door  was  quickly  thrust  back,  and  a  boy  of  perhaps 
fourteen,  though  a  mere  dwarf  for  that  age,  eame  in,  followed  by 
another  much  younger,  and  in  a  stride  or  two  was  beside  the  table, 
and  had  placed  on  it  an  uncut  Stilton  cheese.  His  dilated  eyes 
and  upheaving  chest  told  the  whole  peril  and  history  of  the  theft. 

**  My  eye  !  Bella  !  Bella  !  if  Tummy  ain't  spai^^  up  at  last," 
roared  Togg  with  vehement  glee,  as  she  gave  her  cap  an  ecstatM^ 
tweek,  and  turned  round  to  the  slipshod  sleeper. 

*•  Oh,  ay  !"  exclaimed  the  thief's  gaping  little  satellite,  twisting 
his  fists  with  vicious  precocity,  **  it  vos  jolly — sich  a  precious  prig ; 
la !  la  !  Tummy  cem  come  out  strong,  that  jist  he  can  ;  " 
and  Tom  looked  round  and  gloried  in  his  popularity,  with  sueh 
witfiil  eyes  and  face  of  intellect,  that  Togg  vision  had  already 
raised  up  in  the  place  of  the  cheese  a  heap  of  precious  gold. 
What  she  was  about  to  say  in  the  extremity  of  exultation  was 
lost  by  the  entrance  of  Slimps,  who,  from  possessii^a  threadbare 
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eoat  and  being  tall,  was  usually  considered  the  Apollo  of  the  Togg 
establishment ;  and  he,  seeing  the  state  of  affairs  at  a  glance  (for 
the  thief  of  men's  good  has  his  pretty  little  points  of  ambition  as 
much  as  has  the  thief  of  political  rights),  lost  no  time  in 
'producing  a  yery  fat  turkey  from  underneath  the  before-mentioned 
eoat ;  but,  as  this  did  not  make  any  immediate  sensation,  there 
followed  a  string  of  sausages,  a  bottle  of  preserved  cherries,  and 
so  on — all  the  £ruit  of  the  same  gentlemanly,  and  leisurely,  and 
supper-contemplating  marauder  ;  and,  eombined,  Togg  majesty 
was  propitiated,  for  she  immediately  acclaimed,  **  Well  there,  git 
yer  pipes  ;  it  shall  be  a  roast  and  a  quartern  all  round/'  As  the 
Duckling  was  considered  the  out-and-out  cook  of  the  establish- 
ment, turkey-roasting  responsibility  was  his,  and,  as  his  damp  and 
dreary  life  amidst  the  sewers  made  him  peculiarly  relish  the 
warmth  and  light  of  a  fire,  it  was  soon  re-fed  with  the  choicest 
morsels  from  his  bag,  and  costly  morsels  too,  that  had  perhaps 
their  own  dark  mystery  of  crime  and  theft,  though  blanched  and 
rotted  in  the  sewerage  many  a  year ;  the  turkey  set  to  twirl, 
the  gin  sent  for,  and  such  small  juveniles  as  were  not  yet  elected 
to  nobler  things  in  the  Togg  esteJ>lishment  were  sent  inunediately 
to  prowl  for  butter  for  the  basting,  and  pepper  for  the  peppering, 
and  any  other  little  thing  that  might  come  conveniently  to  hand. 

Tom — he  had  no  other  name — though  not  glorious  in  a  coat 
like  Slimps  (for  his  whole  wardrobe  was  thus  : — a  wristbandless 
shirt,  a  bracer  of  twine,  and  an  extraordinary  pair  of  corduroy 
trowsers,  that  in  their  pristine  day  had  clearly  served  an  agricul- 
turist^ medal- worth  Mr.  John  Bidl),  was,  in  spite  of  the  turkey 
and  appendages,  the  hero  of  the  night,  and  high  in  Togg  favour. 
Clearly  the  boy  was  drunk  with  crime,  for,  revelling  in  the  story 
of  his  guilt,  he  told  it  with  matchless  wit  and  humour  ;  his  very 
eyes  dropped  merriment ;  and  smoking  his  pipe,  and  quaffing  his 
gin,  and  leering  on  the  girl  at  his  side,  made  even  Togg  majesty 
cry  *'  What  a  boy  !  "  and  the  cook  time  his  laughter  with  the  con- 
tinuous basting  of  the  turkey. 

By  the  time  the  bird  was  done,  the  sausages  fried,  and  the 
great  potCul  of  potatoes  piled  in  an  earthen  pan,  other  slipshod 
girls  had  crept  in,  and  other  urchins,  prematurely  old  in  festered 
crime  and  guilt ;  but,  as  their  miserable  earnings  did  not  raise 
them  to  flavours  so  aristocratic  as  turkey,  some  slunk  away  to  the 
rear  to  eat  their  filched  scraps  imheeded  and  uncared  for  ;  others 
toasted  bread  and  meat  be£ore  the  fire  ;  others  begged  the  mere 
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turkej-bones  from  the  Togg  table,  and,  as  the  gin  went  round,  this 
room,  eight  feet  by  ten,  beneath  which  in  the  stiUness  of  the  night 
the  gurgling  of  the  monstrous  sewer  was  heard  from  its  far  depths 
below,  where  too  crept  loathsome  vermin  on  ikeiv  greedy  track, 
yet  not  half  so  loathsome  or  so  vile  as  the  squalid  guiltiness' 
above,  festering  in  the  heart  of  the  society  and  civilisation  that 
disregarded  it,  held  such  a  scene  of  debauch,  and  misery,  and 
crime,  that  even  I,  who  laugh  outright  at  cant,  whether  be-wigged 
or  he-ragged,  lay  down  my  Hogarth  pencil,  and  leave  a     *     * 

Fortunately  for  human  nature,  sensuality  has  an  exhaustive 
character  ;  and  the  revel  died  out  as  the  midnight  passed  away. 
But  true  to  nature  again,  not  the  exultation  of  the  boy-thief ;  who, 
amidst  that  huddled  mass  of  humanity  and  rags,  gloried  in  his 
new  step  to  the  gallows,  and  laughed  in  his  very  heart  at  the 
society  that  called  him  vile.  He  laughed  rightly  in  the  potency 
of  that  intellect  that  society  chose  to  disregard,  and  yet  call  vile  I 
Falsely  and  unjustly  ;  for  the  society  that  quibbles  on  a  dogma, 
and  neglects  to  teach,  breeds  vice  ;  the  society  that  builds  prisons 
instead  of  school-houses,  fosters  vice  ;  the  society  that  erects  the 
gallows  for  the  throne  and  altar  of  that  vice  it  has,  through  its 
neglect,  bred  and  fostered,  falsely  calls  it  vice,  and  most  unjustly ; 
and  let  advance  cry  forth  this  truth ! 

It  was  some  nights  after.  A  keen  cold  winter's  night,  and  the 
snow  quite  untrodden,  in  a  dull  and  old,  though  reputable  city 
street ;  reputable  because  very  rich  men  were  known  to  live  and 
deal  in  it,  and  other  rich  men  come  to  and  fro,  and  dive  into  its 
dark  fastnesses  of  merchandise  and  gold.  The  gas-light  from 
the  lamps  scintillated  in  broad  patches,  leaving  little  pathways  of 
comparative  darkness  here  and  there,  especially  before  one  very 
old  house,  so  far  up  and  lofty,  that  many  of  its  old  windows  were 
lost  to  sight  amidst  the  heavy  brickwork.  It  had  a  very  old- 
fashioned  shop  frontage,  with  the  window  panes  thick  begrimed 
with  a  compound  of  soot  and  smoke,  of  so  very  permanent  a  cha- 
racter, that  it  was  only  rubbed  off  here  and  there,  in  zigzag  slips 
and  lines,  like  a  snail's  sign  of  travel  on  a  garden  wall,  by  huge 
soft  packages  on  porters'  shoulders,  and  umbrellas  of  family-cover- 
ing capacity.  Beneath  these  panes  were  thick  rusty  iron  gratings, 
that  might  once  have  looked  down  into  areas,  wide  and  long,  but 
were  now  so  choked  up  with  filth  and  rubbish,  that  sagacious  and 
sharp-nosed  dogs  had  been  known  on  divers  occasions  to  recover  a 
dropped  bone,  a  clerk  his  warehouse  key,  and  one  old  gentleman 
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on  a  very  rainy  day,  the  ferule  of  his  umbrella*  Into  this  shadow 
crept  Tom  the  thief,  before  the  shop  was  shuttered,  or  ihe  hour 
was  late,  for  a  glimmering  feeble  light  came  through  the  before- 
mentioned  small  pathways,  showing  that  old  and  costly  books  were 
the  merchandise  within,  piled  up,  the  buried  sepulchres  of  human 
thought  and  feeling.  Great  God  that  in  the  world  these  foun- 
tains of  the  truth  should  be  so  deep  and  exhaustless  ;  and  yet  so 
few,  by  reason  of  darkness,  know  how  to  taste  and  charm  away 
the  curse  and  leprosy  of  cant,  by  drinking  deep  and  well.  But  we 
shall  yet  taste,  and  we  shall  yet  drink,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
masculine  joy,  for  few  have  yet  the  untiring  and  the  iron  lip  needed 
for  the  perpetual  draught  of  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  perfect 
laws  of  nature,  in  their  perfect  and  most  harmonious  diyineness  ! 

The  rusty  iron  handle  of  the  door  was  turned,  the  door  pushed  back, 
the  boy  in,  and  closed  again  ;  the  acutest  ear  could  not  have  heard. 
The  shop  was  extraordinarily  large  and  high  and  gloomy  ;  books 
were  crowded  round  in  presses  to  the  very  ceiling,  and  piled  up  in 
great  mounds  from  the  floor.  The  light  that  was  shed  was  from 
two  old  oil-lamps,  the  one  above  a  desk  in  the  rear  of  the  shop,  at 
which  sat  an  old  man,  somewhat  stout,  and  clothed  in  rusty  black. 
He  was  reading  a  large  vellum  book,  that  lay  before  him  like  a 
ledger,  and  the  thief-boy,  as  he  stole  a  glance  at  his  face,  though 
he  had  peeped  at  it  for  many  weeks  through  the  before-mentioned 
little  pathways  in  the  window-panes,  was  awed  by  its  unrelenting 
and  severe  expression.  However,  books  were  not  the  articles  for 
thief-hero  glory,  but  something  tangible  and  weighty  that  shotdd 
astonish  the  Togg  establishment,  and  cast  the  Stilton  cheese  and 
Slimps  quite  into  the  shade.  With  these  glories  full  in  view,  Tom 
turned  the  latch  of  a  very  dark  old  wainsCot  door,  which  had  been  the 
chief  point  of  his  hundred  peepings,  for  it  led  into  the  interior  of 
the  house.  Breathlessly,  and  with  beating  heart,  he  crept  round, 
closed  it,  and,  after  some  few  steps,  not  feeling  walls  on  either  side, 
he  found  he  stood  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  wide  stairs,  that  led 
downwards  to  the  basement  of  .the  housQ.  Lighting  a  slip  of 
candle  with  the  matches  he  had  brought,  he  crept  down,  and  found 
the  large  dreary  kitchens  to  which  this  staircase  led  wholly  unoc- 
cupied. They  had  been,  seemingly,  uninhabited  and  neglected  for 
years,  though  full  of  furniture,  now  begrimed  with  dust  and 
moulder.  In  one,  and  what  was  very  extraordinary,  seemed  what 
had  once  been  preparations  for  some  festive  dinner  or  supper,  sud- 
denly left,  and  never  again  touched.     The  saucepans  on  the  fire 
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were  dtek  with  rust  and  soet ;  cinders  were  heaped^upiivthe  huge 
grate  ;  fhigments  of  meat  and  hones  still  clinging  to  the  rusty  ^ 
«pit,  told  they  had  heea  left  there  te  moulder  and  decay  ;  duties, 
onoe  filled  with  delicate  pastry  were  heaped  upon  the  dresseis^ 
though  the  n^  had  long  since  feasted  and  left  them  empty;, 
hottles  still  stood  uncoiiLed,  flimsy  spiders*  wehs  weaving  their  tall 
dusty  necks  together  ;  greenery  to  deck  the  feast  lay  withered 
around ;   and   the   very  hand   of  the  old   Dutdh   clock  seemed 
there  to  ho^e  stopped,  and  haying  made  that  hour,  long  past^ata' 
grave,  had  died  and  had  no  ear  for  the  thousand  aeter  hours 
tolled  hy  the  voice  of  time.     But  all  these  were  nothing  tewarde 
that  shape  of  glory  that  waa  to  astound  the  Togg  estd^iahmmit,. 
and  make-  the  hravado  of  the  gallows*  a^  preciouft  certainty.     So> 
creeping  once  more  inte  the^oomy  hall^,  and  up/ another' flighi  of 
wide  old  du^y  stairs,  he  <^pened  doora  into  rooms,,  some  furnished, 
and  o^ers  piled>up  with  countlesa  multitudes  of  hooks,  grey-coated: 
with  thick  dust,  that  even  with  the  thiefs  ca«rtious^ep.h^g.in  at- 
cloud  around  the  feehle  flickering,  candle-light,  and  made:  the  duU. 
atmos^ere  more  marish  with  moulder  and  decay.     One  room  waa 
locked.     Close  opening  heside  it  waa  another,,  in  which  burned  a^ 
dull  fire  ;  near  this  was  drawa  a  little  table,,  a  high-hacked  diair, 
and  in  one  corner  a  low  uucoveredi  truckle-bed.     As  thi»  w<as-  pro- 
bably the  region  for  tan^ble-thief*hero*gloryt  the  boy '&  quick  eyes,, 
absolutely  lustrous  with  that  intellectuid  ezukation^  that  society  is 
pleased  to  sneer  at,,  to  disiiegiurd,  to  caUi  vile,,  aided  by  his  &ebl8 
candle^  was*  taking  a  pretty  accurate  survey,  when  footstep  ca^o^ 
up  the  stairs.     They  were  the  old  man'a  footstep»>.  ft>r  tl^y  were 
feeble  and  slo^.     He  had  time^,  however,  to  fini^  his  survey,  and: 
be^<  assured  that  nothing  of  value  lay  within  sight ,^  blow  out  hia 
piece  of.  candle,  and  creep  into  a  large  closet  at  the  foot  of  the 
tru^e-bed,  and  before  the  footsteps  came  within  the  room.    It  was 
probable  that  the  shop  was  now  closed  for  the  night,  for  the^  fire 
waa  roused  up,  a  candle  lighted,  the  old  easy  chair  moved  a  pace  or 
two  till  it  ticked  against  the.  fender,  and  the  old  man  (for  Tom  by 
the  low  short  cough  knew  tliat  it  was  he),  settled  for  the  night 
hour,  to  gather  perhaps  anew  the  garlanded  flowers  of  some  quaint 
story ;  though  that  they  were  sad  and  shadowed  by  earth's  batt^f- 
ness,  a  listening  ear^  that  knew  these  things,  would  h»ve  told ;.  for 
a  sigh,  sometimes,  was  tiie  only  sym^^liony  played  forth  by  the 
hidden  nature  of  that  lone  solitary  heart..     A  faint  streak  like  an. 
aanber  thread  was  all  the  light  that  came  within  the  closet,,  thou^^ 
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as  it  flickered  t)a.  the  ofpposite  wall,  it  bjL  last  settled  on  a  little  knob- 
of  brass,  and  made  tbje  thouaand^  scintillations  that,  in  a  moment 
attracted  the  thiefs  keen  gaze.     Before  he  had  scarcely  dared  to 
breathe,  but  now,  the  peril  forgotten  in  the  intenser  curiosity,  his, 
eager  hand,  was  stretched  upwards  to  a  broad  old  shelf ;.  and  there^,. 
much  to  the  renewing  of  To^-anticipated-glory,  he  found  it  was  a<. 
small  square  oaken  box,,  strongly  clasped  and  rireted  with  brass.. 
To  know  that  this  waawithia  his  grasp,,  to  feel  it,  to.  touch  it,, 
to  find  that  it  was  heavy^  to  be  assured  that  it.  held,  enough  of  gold* 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  rery  proudest;  triumph  to  tha  gallows, 
renewed  all:  his  patience  and  temerity,  and.  crouching  down  within 
the  darkest,  comer  to  wait  till- the  old  man  shoidd  goto  bed,  that, 
huddled  mass  of  humanity  in  rag9  g^e  neither  sign  of  life  nor. 
bi^eath,  excepting  when,  the  lambent  eye&  turning  upwards  to* 
the  tangibility  of  Togg-glory  glowed  with,  the  matdhless  intellect, 
that   society  vilified   and   cursedi      By   and  by,   however,    and. 
luckily  for  the  thief  no  candle,  was  brought,  the  old. man  fetched 
forth  this  very  bor ;  and  now- was  Tom  assured  more  than,  ever 
that   it  was   a   money-box,  and-  that  it  waa.  to  be  still  further 
enriched  with  that  day's  gains.       Its  lock  ticked  well  and  loud, 
though  no  sound,  of  the  jinking: gold  followed;  yet,  nevertheless 
this  only  made  itr  more  a.  mystery-box,  fully  for  this  reason,,  to  the. 
very  brim  with,  tangibility  for  Togg-glorj,    In  the  course  of  soma, 
long  time,  the  lock  tiokedronce  more,  the  flickering*  thread  of  lights 
faded  quite  away,  and  the  old  man-  went  to  rest,  not.  without  some 
words  in  blessing,  on.  that;  perished  bitterness,  that,  had  perhaps, 
played  falsely  on  the.  divine  chords  of  human,  love.     So  at  last, 
when  sleep*  was  sure,,  the  thief  ciiepfc  forth..    A  few  cinders  were 
still  alight  in  the  gi'ate,  and  by  these  he  could  just  see  the  old 
man's  sleeping  face,  and  the  box  that  stood  on  a  low  chair  beside 
his  pillow.     His  watch  was  on^it,  but  this' thief-ambition  scorned. 
With  some  ado  (for  the  door-latch  was  old. and  rusty)  he  got  safely 
from  the  room,  and  into  the  dreary  shop  below.     Here,  however, 
to  his  dismay,  he  found  all  so  stoutly  barred  and  locked,,  that  after 
a  full  hour's  vain  attempt,  andthe  buming:out  of  hisbit  of  candle,  he 
was  obliged  te  take  re&ge  behind  the  nearest  mound  of  books,  and 
wait  till  in  the  re-opening  of  liie  ^op  he  might  creep,  forth  unde- 
tected.    Other  doors  there  wexQ  into  a  gloomy  yard  in  the  rear, 
but  these,  his  night's  perambulations  had  shown  hinv  had  been 
fastened  up  so  long,  that  the  locks  and  boUa  were  covered  thick 
with  rust,  and  would  require  a  giant's  power  talift  or- move  them 
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backward.  He  next  thought  to  open  the  box,  and  conceal  the 
contents  about  him, — ^he  had  not  dared  to  risk  discovery  bj  search- 
ing for  the  key, — but  it  was  too  stout  and  strong  to  be  opened  with- 
out some  instrument.  Thus  left  again  to  his  own  thoughts,  and 
the  box  safe  beside  him,  it  was  not  strange  perhaps  that  the  fos- 
tered intellect  of  crime  should  stray  into  a  new  and  strange  channel, 
and  the  causation  was  a  natural  one.  The  gas-light  from  the 
street,  struggling  through  the  topmost  chinks  of  the  shutters,  fell 
in  broad  patches  down  the  mounds  of  books,  only  fading  into 
nothingness  upon  the  dusky  trodden  floor.  As  his  restless  hand 
opened  some  old  volumes  that  lay  strewn  around,  this  light  settled 
on  the  paper,  and,  broadening  out,  flickered  gracefully  round  the 
type  and  signs  of  beautiful  and  imperishable  thought,  garnered  for 
the  service  and  exaltation  of  the  human  mind.  The  divine  spark 
of  a  divine  and  better  nature  was  touched  ;  the  bending  down  of 
evil  before  the  loftiness  of  good  made  its  first  sign ;  and  even 
he,  the  felon,  the  outcast,  the  vagabond,  wondered  what  this 
spiritual  power  could  be,  that  lived  in  these  old  books  to  be  so 
reverenced  and  adored ! 

But  my  tale  waits.  At  seven  o'clock  or  thereabouts,  in  that 
dull  street  only  yet  gray  dawn,  the  old  man  came  down,  unlocked 
the  shop-door,  and  admitted  another  old  red-nosed  man,  who,  pro- 
ceeding to  work,  brought  in  the  shutters  one  by  one.  It  was  evi- 
dent the  box  had  not  yet  been  missed.  Watching  the  second 
shutter  to  its  place  in  the  rear  of  the  shop,  the  thief  safe  with  his 
prize  got  clear  into  the  street,  and  dived  down  the  first  court-way. 
There  he  picked  up  the  fragment  of  a  door-mat,  that,  wound  about 
the  box,  concealed  it  from  observation  ;  then  making  his  way  bj 
obscure  streets,  to  some  disused  mews  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Togg 
establishment,  he  brought  forth  from  behind  the  rafters  an  old 
file,  rived  the  lock,  and  cleared  the  mystery.  But  nothing  for 
thief-hero-glory ;  nothing  but  what  would  make  the  whole  Togg 
establishment  roar  with  laughter,  and  S limps  once  more  the  pre- 
siding Apollo  !  A  strange  old  book,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
womanly  apparel,  were  all  it  hdd.  And  for  these  he  had  borne 
cold  and  hunger  through  so  many  winter  nights !  Depressed  by- 
hunger  and  vexation,  for  he  had  not  tasted  food  for  many  hours, 
he  crouched  down  amidst  some  mouldy  straw ;  and  for  the  first 
time,  perhaps  since  his  miserable  childhood,  fairly  cried  himself  to 
sleep.  It  was  dark  drear  night  again,  when  he  awoke  benumbed 
and  almost  lifeless  with  the  cold.     As  the  comforts  of  the  Togg 
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establislimeiit,  were  only  open  to  such  as  could  give  in  return  some 
pretty  practical  tangibility,  thus  merely  imitating  the  larger  world 
which  by  no  means  recognises  glory  of  any  abstract  kind,  the  thief, 
after  hiding  the  box,  set  forth  to  the  hou£e  of  a  Jew  named  Cripps, 
whose  dealings  with  Mrs.  Togg,  for  forty  years,  had  varied  between 
the  scale  of  a  rusty  key,  and  a  gold  snuff-box. 

**  Books  don't  even  come  up  to  vipes,  as  you  should  know. 
Tummy,"  said  the  Jew  with  a  leer,  as  snuffing  the  guttering 
candle  with  his  bony  fingers,  he  looked  round  upon  the  group  of 
thief-customers  gathered  in  all  attitudes  round  the  little  counter — 
'*  thems  isn't  painted  at  the  top  of  Moll's  katy-kism,  my  love. 
Oh !  dear  no  !  " 

**But,  but,"  said  the  boy  eagerly,  his  face  so  keen  with  intel- 
lect that  the  eyes  of  the  Jew  drooped  beneath  his  look,  *'it  was 
taken  precious  care  of  iji  a  brass-bound  box." 

**  Ah  !  ah  !  '*  and  the  Jew,  who  had  already  commenced  busi- 
ness with  a  fresh  customer,  laid  his  hand  eagerly  upon  the  book, 
and  drawing  it  quickly  towards  him,  said  in  a  whisper,  **  Well,  a 
shilling,  my  love."  That  which  had  struck  Cripps  in  a  moment 
was  made  apparent  to  the  thief;  there  must  be  some  intrinsic  value 
in  a  thing  so  carefully  preserved.  He  snatched  the  book  from  the 
Jew's  now  grasping  hand,  and  made  his  way  to  the  door,  without 
looking  back  upon  the  old  man,  who,  eagerly  bent  across  the 
counter,  was  crying  out  with  his  cracked  squeaking  voice — **  Stop 
the  boy,  two  shillings,  three  shillings,  my  love.  Oh  dear,  stop 
the  boy  !  " 

Even  had  the  Togg  supper  been,  on  this  particular  night,  a  free- 
will affair,  the  thief  could  not  face  the  old  woman  or  the  girl  ;  for 
he  had  dropped  hints  of  coming  glory,  and  to  fall  short  of  this  was 
a  degradation  too  low  even  for  humanity  in  rags.  So  creeping  back 
to  the  mews  he  foimd  the  girl  Bella  waiting  for  him. 

"You  ain*t  a  coming  that  dodge  over  Togg,"  she  asked,  with 
something  like  contempt,  as  she  watched  the  thief  draw  the  pre- 
cious volume  from  beneath  his  miserable  shirt ;  **  bless  you,  I 
shall  have  a  firm  foot  with  yer  all  the  way  to  the  gallow:s. 
Tummy,  but  I  sha'n't  be  good  enough,  if  yer  come  to  that  So 
put  it  by.  Tummy ;  them  as  is  made  by  grand  people  to  live  like 
bats  and  owls,  ha  got  nothink  so  precious  in  natar  as  to  prig  and 
snatch  when  they  can ;  so  Tummy,  flout  the  horn-book,  and  be  a 
hero!"  This  advice,  added  to  certain  information  of  Slimp's 
progress,  so  darkened  all  again  the  beautiful  young  light  of 
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natural  good,  that  on  the  production  of  a  few  p^ice,  the  hook  was 
carefully  hidden,  and  the  dimness  of  the  squalid 'chamher  changed 
in  a  few  minutes  for  -the  warmth  and  gorgeousness  of  the  nearest 
gin-shop.  Some  privileged  customer  was  just  at  that  instant 
opening  one  of  the  evening  papers,  and  as  his  literary  courage 
had  heen  lately  fortified  with  a  glass,  he  immediately  read,  for 
the  edification  of  the  few  around  him,  an  advertisement  that  met 
his  eye  on  the  first  page  : — "  £20  Reward  aDd  a  Free  Pardon. 

Stolen  from  the  shop  of  David  Brandle,  bookseller, Street, 

Cheapside,  last  night,  or  early  this  morning,  a  brass-bound  box, 
containiug  a  book."  The  thief  stopped  to  hear  no  more,  but 
placing  back  upon  the  counter  the  untouched  glass  of  gin,  wistfully 
looked  round  to  see  if  *the  girl  had  heard  or  observed ;  but  as  she 
was  at  a  distance,  amidst  the  struggling  crowd  of  that  death- sea, 
he  glided  into  the  street,  and  kept  on  with  a  swift  step.  All  the 
visions  of  Togg  glory  shone  again  ;  and  as  all  that  were  his 
friends  ^ere  too  ignorant  to  solve  the  mystery  that  lay  between 
this  advertisement  and  Oripps's  sudden-eagerness,  he  determined, 
with  one  of  those  impulses  that  sometimes  seem  to  be  angel-*wise 
promptings  of  our  more  spiritual  nature,  to  understand  and  find 
the  clue  himself.  There  was  a  newly-opened  ^school  in  that 
neighbourhood,  where  crime  and  squalor,  as  he  had  often  heard 
told  with  blasphemous  lips  in  tiie  roar  of  Togg  glory,  met  with 
kindly  ministration ;  iind  so  the  next  threshold  stepped  on  from 
the  gin-shop  was  that  of  the  ragged  school.  The  heart  of  brazen 
guilt  was  courageous  till  this  last  step  was  made ;  and  then,  with 
the  abject  and  the  coward  fear  of  guiltiness,  it  stooped  lowlily,  in 
meek  confession  of  its  abjectness,  before  the  beaming  light  of 
good.  But  taking  courage  at  last,  he  passed  in  with  vacillating 
step,  and  full  of  shame  at  the  abjectness  of  his  rags,  yet  to  be 
kindly  hailed,  as  one  boasting  the  form  of  the  Divine  ;  that  hand 
that  had  been  stretched  forth  to  thieve  on  the  foregone  night, 
now  held  the  horn-book,  and  the  wondering  and  the  thirsty  ear 
heard  as  it  were  the  silver-noted  music  of  a  heaven  not  even 
fashioijed  forth  in  the  hopefullest  of  dreams  ! 

Of  course,  the  motive  was  yet  towards  that  vision  of  Togg 
glory.  When  he  could  read,  and  tell  what  was  within  the  book, 
what  a  sum  he  might  sell  it  /or !  Bo  mingled  the  evil  and  the 
good,  as  the  thief  crouched  back  into  the  straw  that  night — to 
dream,  however,  more  of  the  horn-book  than  the  halter,  and 
waking  in  the  morning  to  find  that  the  poor  Duckling  had  been 
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thepe,  aad  led  some  food.     The  act  for  ^te  'first  iime  fell  like  dew 
upontiie  coarse  luird  natiun  of  neglect  and  crime  ! 

Yet,  i^ough  the  purpojie  still  leant  towards  the  furtherance  of 
Togg  glory,  it  was  wonderful  with  what  rapidity  the  poor  thief 
learnt.     Weeks  did  for  him,  what  only  months  for  others  !     He 
'was  the  wondrous  prodigy  of  the  school,  and  this  knowledge  grew 
.from  day  to  day ;   the  vision  of  Togg  glory  dimmed,  the  petty 
theft  scarcely  supplied  the  ^exigencies  of  hanger,  and,  not  only 
scouted  at  hy  Togg  and  lier  crew,  he  all  at  once  found  himself 
*  opposed  to  the  hitter  malice  of  the  Jew,  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
'prize  his  fingers  had  clutched.     Driven  by  this  from  his  miserable 
lodging,  he  had  to  -find  shelter  as  he  might,  sometimes  beneath 
bridge-arches,  or  dank  blind  court-ways,  and  even  with  the  Duck- 
•ling  in  his  lonely  sewer ;  for  the  little  shriveUed  creature  had 
lately  fallen  ill,  and  of  course  all  the  glories  of  the  Togg  establish- 
«ment  were  closed  in  the  absence  of  some  sort  of  tangibility.     It 
-was  Tom's  turn  now  to  bo  the  friend.     When  he  could  no  longer 
'thieve — ^when  the  paralysis  of  crime  passed  into  the  iron  nerve 
^and  strenuous  force  of  growing  knowledge — when  the  last  theft 
tbnng  like  a 'shadow  on  his  spirit — ^he  gathered  together  the  refuse 
'of  markets,  earned;  a  few -pence  at  wharves  and  stables,  and  when 
^not,  starved  with  his  drooping  friend.      Wonderful  often  too  was 
'^e  Rembrandt  picture  of  light  and  shade  in  the  lonely  sewer. 
'.Beside  the  narrow  fire,  sparkling  up  fitfully  towards  the  dank 
^Foof,  he  toM  the  pallid  wretch  of  that  inner  life  that  is  linked  to 
divineness  of  good,  or  read  scraps  of  newspapers  picked  up  in  the 
tStreets,  or  went  over  the  marvellous  one-page  stuck  like  tempt- 
ting  fruit  in  some  shop  window ;   and  so  at  last,  even  in  this 
-nursery  of  vileness,  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  outcast  wor- 
shipped in 'Spirit  and  troth.     Now  came  the  glorious  night,  when 
the  could  read  well  enough  to  open  the  bookseller  s  quaint  treasure, 
'beside  the  Duckling's  fire.     Now  no  longer  was  it  the  curiosity  of 
guilt — ^bnt  the  curiosity  of  good.     It  was  a  volume  of  ancient 
madrigals,  with  appropriate  music;  and  ** Daisy  Brandle"  was 
the  name  written  on  the  fly-leaf.     It  opened  everywhere,  where 
the  music  and  the  poetry  were  twin  in  gracefulness.     Now  it  was 
oertain  that  here  was  no  Togg  treasury,  but  some  old' memory  of 
an  «arth-«orrow ;  and  the  matter  before  thought  of,  was  now 
resolved  upon ;  and  so,  in  a  few  days,  (God  bless  thee,  Tom!)  with 
an  honest  earned  shilling,  though  fearfully  hungered  for,  the  lock 
was  mended,  the  book  and  the  few  things  replaced  with  a  reverent 
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handy  and  haTing  made  up  the  Duckling's  fire,  and  placed  his  ^ 

fragment  of  hlanket  around  him,  Tom,  with  the  hox  heneath  his 
arm,  and  naked  as  of  old,  took  his  way  to  Brandle*s  shop  ;  and, 
hless  thee  outcast !  not  a  hit  of  hesitation  now  ;  so  different  is  the 
principle  of  evil  and  that  of  good  ;  hut  going  right  in,  placed  the 
hox  upon  the  hook  the  old  man  was  reading.  He  turned  deadly 
pale,  looked  fi^cely  up  into  the  thiefs  face,  and  then,  moving 
rapidly  off  his  stool,  griped  the  wretch's  naked  arm.  But  fear 
was  past.  Looking  with  eyes  that  neyer  flinched  or  wavered 
hefore  the  old  man's  searchmg  gaze,  Tom  told  the  whole  truth, 
yet  never  asked  one  word  of  pity.  One  hy  one  the  fingers  relaxed, 
as  the  gaunt  face  of  famine  hetrayed  the  misery  of  endurance,  and 
when  the  tale  was  done,  the  old  man  said  merely-*-''  Humph !  well 
see  if  you  can  put  up  the  shutters,  there  they  are:" — and  when, 
with  glad  alacrity,  the  hoy  had  moved  away,  that  old  hand  fell 
upon  the  hox,  and  the  tears  gushed  forth  like  summer  rain.  Well, 
when  the  shop  was  closed,  and  Tom  was  especially  handy,  the  old 
man  merely  saying — ** You're  hungry,  I  see;''  heckoned  him 
upstairs,  roused  up  the  fire  in  that  same  little  room,  placed  hrea$l 
and  a  scrap  of  meat  hefore  him,  and  sinking  into  the  old  arm-chair, 
fell  into  a  sort  of  dreaming  reverie,  looking  up,  however,  from 
time  to  time,  to  ask  the  name  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  to  note  it 
down ;  and  when  at  last  hunger  was  satisfied,  and  the  hest  morsel 
saved  for  the  Duckling,  the  hoy  rose  and  thanked  the  old  man, 
who  then  said — **  Well,  I  '11  light  you  down  ;  hut  come  again 
to-morrow  at  noon.     I  '11  see  what  can  he  done  for  you." 

It  was  a  glorious  night  that,  of  hope  and  fear.  When  he  went, 
punctual  to  the  time,  at  noon,  he  found  that  the  old  man  had  heen 
already  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  report  had  heen  so  favour- 
ahle,  that  he,  Tom,  the  outcast,  the  vagahond,  found  himself  in 
some  five  minutes  appointed  to  the  office  of  shop-shutter,  sweeper, 
and  sole  attendant  on  the  old  hookseller,  the  once-nttoied  red- 
nosed  individual  having  recently  died.  In  few  words,  the  old  man 
told  him  that  he  led  a  very  lonely  life  ;  that  one  condition  of  their 
intercourse  was  that  of  little  speech ;  that  in  the  kitchen  helow  he 
might  make  his  home,  and  do  there  as  he  liked,  that  coals  were 
in  abundance  for  his  use,  that  though  for  himself  he  sternly 
refused  all  comforts,  having  merely  his  food  from  a  neighbouring 
cook-shop,  yet  that  he,  Tom,  should  have  a  little  weekly  sum  to 
do  with  as  he  pleased,  and  that  some  old  clothes  were  in  a  cheat 
upstairs  that  he  might  have. 
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^  Life's  contrasts  make  the  poetry  of  life.    Truth's  poetry  of  hope 

and  gratefulness  was  there  that  night,  when  a  fire  burnt  high  and 
clear  in  the  long-neglected  grate  of  the  strange  kitchen ;  when  the 

»  scissors,  in  the  John-Bull-trowsers-of-capacity,  fashioned  forth  a 

smaller  pair ;  when  there  was  a  rub  at  the  old  Dutch  clock,  and  a 
new  voice  drawn  from  that  long  perished  hour  ;  when  there  was 
a  dipping  into  one  of  the  dusty  volumes  ;  and  just  a  toast  at  the 

'  cheese,  and  a  warm  to  the  beer.  Oh !  blessed  poetry  of  cheerful- 
ness and  joy ! 

Weeks  of  this  happiness  soon  rolled  by,  and  never  was  the  truth 
better  shown,  that  all  great  natural  intellect,  true  to  the  great 
laws  of  nature  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  falls,  with  its  own  perfect- 
ing power,  upon  the  lowliest,  as  the  highest  things.  The  trowsers  of 
once  terrible  capacity  fitted  fairly ;  the  coat  outshone  Slimps'  very 

^  best;  the  saucepans  bright,  the  dressers  reflected  back  the  glowing 
fire ;  the  fire  itself  was  so  cheerful,  that  the  long  moped  crickets 
came  in  joy;  the  music  of  the  Dutch  clock  went  fairly  on ;  the  old 
man's  food,  though  he  knew  it  not,  was  warmer  than  of  old';  his 
hearth  secretly  cleaned ;  last  and  best  too,  with  leave,  the  vast 
beterogeneous  mass  of  books,  in  the  neglected  rooms  upstairs,  was 
begun  to  be  sorted  and  arranged :  and  when,  one  night,  a  pile  of 
thousands  of  spelling-books  and  grammars  reared  itself  up,  that 
intellect  which  society  had  disregarded  and  called  vile,  thought 
within  "  every  one  of  these  shall  be  a  light  upon  miserable  Togg 
darkness;"  and  thus,  and  thuji,  began  to  be  fashioned  that  great 
spiritual  divinity  which  shall  come  forth  from  rags* 

Another  joy,  too  !  One  day,  from  some  questions  asked,  Tom 
took  courage  to  tell  the  taciturn  old  man  the  history  of  the 
wretched  Duckling  perishing  in  a  sewer.  In  a  moment ;  in  a 
word  or  so  of  brief  mercy,  that  supposed  hard  old  man  said,  **  Well, 
let  him  come  and  be  by  your  fire  below."  And  so  that  very  night, 
.  in  an  ancient  sedan,  lent  by  a  smiling  beadle  (what  a  wonder  !) 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  and  had  retired  from  sedan  keep- 
ing, the  dying  creature  was  brought,  and  laid  tenderly  by  Tom 
himself,  for  he  had  wasted  to  a  shadow,  upon  a  little  bed  made 
upon  three  chairs  beside  the  glowing  fire.  And  though  the  little 
shnmped-up  starveling  was  alone  almost  all  day,  with  no  other 
company  than  the  ticking  melody  of  the  hours,  and  the  chirping 
crickets,  there  was  night,  when  Tom  could  sit  beside  and  read, 
and  strew  with  flowers  the  sinking  pathway  to  the  grave.  Though 
£till  taciturn,  the  old  man  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  com- 
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pany  of  the  boy.  One  mgfat,  after  haying  observecl  a  little  tobacco- 
box  on  a  shelf,  Tom  bought  a  pipe  and  some  delicate -tobacco,  and 
laid  it  filled  beside  the  old  man.  Ho  shook  his  head,  said  some- 
thing abont  his  not  having  smoked  for  many  years ;  yet,  neverthe- 
less, laid  it  reverently  beside  him  on  the  mantel-piece.  As  these 
privileges  of  intercourse  increased,  Tom  found,  that  often  after 
night-fall,  the  old  man  had  a  visitor  ;  a  little  flute-shaped  weaxened 
old  gentleman,  named  Webbe,  who  kept  a  small  music  shop  in^ 
street  hard  by  ;  and  as  the  strange  story  of  the  old  man's  dai^ter 
•*  Daisy  Brandle  *'  oozed  out  bit  by  bit  from  the  said  cheerful 
beadle,  Tom  began  to  take  great  interest  in  his  coming,  as  often, 
on  such  occasions,  a  voice  was  given  to  -the  music  of  those  oid 
madrigals.  This  Webbe  had  been  music^master  to  the  girl,  mho, 
besides  being  very  beautiful,  had  been  gifted  with  a  wonderful  voice, 
and  possessing  somewhat  her  fath^'s  quaint  taste,  had  loved  such 
music  and  !snch  words.  Much  mystery  hung  about  the  foregone 
time  ;  'but  on  the  very  noon  die  was  to  have  married  .a  cousin, 
who  deadly  loved  her,  and  who  managed  the  old  man's  then  exten- 
sive business,  she  departed  with  some  princely  vagabond,  whom 
she  had  by  accident  met  with  at  Webbe 's.  Little  had  been'^own 
of  her  from  that  hour  ;  the  business  dwindled  away,  and  theconsin 
dying  broken-hearted,  the  old  man  had  sunk  into  the  sort  of  dreary 
life  I  tell  off,  and  only  once  a  year,  on  the  anniversary  df  her 
departure,  opened  that  old  chamber  that  had  been  hers,  and  in-its 
moulder  and  decay,  was  whispered  to  be  just  as  she  had  left  -it ; 
Master  Webbe  being  on  that  night  always  a  guest.  From  liints, 
dropped  by  the  before*mentioned  predecessor  of  Tom,  the  beadle 
had  ^gathered,  that  Daisy  had  returned  of  late  years  to  England, 
with  a  young  child,  and  earned  a  precarious  living  as  an  itinerant 
player.     This  was  all  that  was  known. 

ft  was  curious  that,  as  the  summer  waned,  the  Duckling  still 
lingering  fitfully  on,  some  little  errand  took  the  boy  -one  night -to 
old  Webbe  *s  shop.  The  musician  was  in  ids  little  back  parlour, 
rummaging  amongst  some  old  music  for  a  customer,  who,  seated 
in  the  shop,  was  worthily  representing  those  gods  of  Parnassus, 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  by  scr^^ing  his  throat,  and  looking 
solemn,  whenever  he  laid  aside  an  heretic  song  from  the  quaint 
L.M.'s  and  S.M.'s  he  was  looking  at. 

'*  A  pretty  thing  this,  sir,**  said  Tom,  as  ho  took  up  some  song 
he  had  heard  old  Webbe  sing. 

**  Profane,    profane,"    hem'd    Stemholdism.      "  Yet    even 
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Cometh  it  forth  from  the  month  of  "bahes  and  sucklings,  for  no 
longer  ago  than  last  Monday  a  little  vagahond  was  a-sitting  a- 
singing  it  in  my  churchyard,  and  what  made  it  badder,  under  my 
Tery  desk  winder.  He — m,  hut  I  s'e  soon  had  her  off,  for  like 
Moses  I  smote  with  a  rod,  fipecially  as  it  was  a  little  vagabond, 
as  our  blessed  wicar  o'  Goldencom  is  going  to  law  with  the  neigh- 
bouring wicar  of  'Butter-cum-Bacon,  *cause  ihe  mother,  a  tramping 
cretur,  died  on  extraparochial  ground,  and  each  parish  says  it 
won*ttmaintain,  and  so  *  *  ♦  **'.  With  glistening  eyes, 
and  heart  divining  all,  Tom  stopped  him  here  to  ask  the  name. 
•*  Well,  some  scrap  of  paper,  ^ith  Brandle  written  on  it,  was 
found  in  the  mother's  pocket,  and  *  *  *  *  "  This  was 
enough,  the  boy  waited  not  for  his  errand,  hut  posted  off  to  his 
Mend  the  smiling  headle  ;  and  that  very  night  Tom  asked  his 
master  for  a  holiday,  which  was  granted. 

It  was  a  glorious  autumn  noon  some  days  after,  that  the  once 
outcast  and  the  vagahond  made  some  inquiries  at  a  cottage  door 
in  a  little  village  amidst  the  Surrey  hills.  "  The  child  that  these 
parsons  are  a-making  a  noise  about !  Well,  as  Gruntpipe  *s 
gathering  his  apples,  and  *s  safe,  she,  poor  cretur,  has  crept  into 
the  churchyard  I  daresay,  it  is  her  only  home."  And  so,  Breath- 
lessly, Tom  crossed  the  rustic  stile,  and  with  hushed  step,  went 
on  towards  the  shadow  of  the  church.  In  a  corner,  assigned  to 
pauper  burial,  for  the  grass  was  rank  and  long,  sat  a  little  child 
some  seven  years  old,  hending  like  a  crushed  flower  down-irodden 
to  the  earth.  Starting  with  terror,  even  at  the  boy*s  light  step, 
she  rose,  little  flower  as  she  was,  and  stood  hefore  him,  the  image 
of  the  old  man.  "  Daisy ,^'  and  at  that  word  spoken  lowlily  by 
divinity  from  rags,  the  trusting  nature  of  childhood  recognised  in 
the  outcast  a  friend,  and,  folded  in  his  arms,  the  ministering  angel 
of  Pity  wept  ahove  the  tears  of  overflowing  gladness.  He  hore 
her  swiftly  from  the  churchyard  in  his  arms,  to  the  top  of  the  lane 
where  the  coach  passed  by,  waited  for  it,  and  with  her  then 
journeyed  on  to  town.  Reaching  home  by  night-fall,  he  bore  her 
into  the  house  imseen  by  the  old  man ;  and  the  slowly-dying 
creature,  who  at  times  wandered  in  intellect,  said  often  through 
the  night  as  she  slept  beside  the  fire,  nursed  by  Tom,  "  Don't 
look  at  her  hard,  she  is  too  like  those  pure-winged  things  you  read 
of,  Tom." 

The  morrow  night,  as  the  divinity-forth-from -rags  had  reckoned, 
was  the  anniversary  when  the  locked  chamber  was  opened.     Tom 
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had  never  entered  it ;  but  when  he  knew  old  Webbe  was  come, 
and  after  listening  with  little  tiptoed  Daisy  on  the  landing  to  some 
of  those  old  songs,  quickly  recognised  by  the  child,  for  they  had 
been  sung  by  her  mother,  he  took  courage  and  went  in.  It  was 
a  bed-chamber,  strewn  with  apparel,  just  as  the  girl  had  left  it ; 
and  the  two  old  men  were  seated  by  the  instrument  she  had  so 
often  played.  The  one  had  played  sorrowfully,  the  other  had 
listened  droopingly,  and  they  heard  not  the  boy  and  the  child 
enter ;  to  them  the  past  was  yisible  and  sentient ;  the  present 
dead. 

**  Please,  sir,'*  said  Tom,  at  last  laying  his  hand  respectfully  on 
that  of  the  old  bookseller,  '*  do  not  now  let  these  songs  make  you 
longer  sorrowful ;  here  is  a  living  spirit  that  will  sing  them  cheer- 
fully ;  cheerfully  because  music  is  the  glad  voice  of  God  himself. 
This  is  your  little  grandchild. "  The  power  of  anger  was  all  gone ; 
and  the  old  man  forgot  his  years  of  sorrow,  in  the  living  image 
and  voice  of  the  child.  And  if  at  last  one  was  more  subdued  than 
the  rest,  it  was  the  once  outcast,  the  vagabond,  the- thief,  who  had 
by  act  made  the  baptism  of  sin,  and  recognised  by  each  the  beauti- 
ful power  which  good  in  its  nature  has  over  evil ! 

The  pipe  was  four  times  filled  that  night ;  a  rare  supper  came 
from  the  Drum  and  Trumpet  opposite,  and  whilst  Daisy  sung  on 
the  old  man's  knee  to  the  ravished  ear  of  Webbe,  Tom  listened 
reverently  and  lovingly  J     ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

And  now,  whilst  I  write,  Tom  Brandle,  as  he  is  called,  is  a  pro- 
per fighting  dragon  in  the  matter  of  crime  and  education,  and  the 
dogmatic,  self-satisfied  British  Lion,  with  all  his  roaring,  is  like  to 
haive  the  worst  of  it ;  for,  besides  being  a  bookseller,  and  concoc- 
tor  of  "  aiming-high  "  spelling  books,  and  a  diver  into  every  haunt 
of  crime  and  wretchedness,  he  has  turned  the  once  gloomy  ware- 
houses into  a  great  Ragged  School,  where  is  fought,  every  night, 
a  glorious  and  triumphant  battle  with  Ignorance  and  Superstition. 
That  sweet  harmonies  of  our  divine  nature  may  not  be  absent. 
Daisy  has  been  trained  to  sing  ofttimes  therein ;  and  the  little 
flute-shaped  man  has  become  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  And  Mr. 
Slimps,  from  an  Apollo  of  thievery,  has  become  a  dispenser  of 
Brandle  spelling-books  through  the  country,  and  he  often  tells  of 
the  poor  Duckling*s  happy  death,  and  Tom*s  great  friendship. 
And  old  Brandle  smokes  extraordinary  pipes,  over  his  Burton's  and 
his  Fuller  8,  thinking  much  of  a  wedding  ring  Tom  may  bye-and- 
bye  give  to  Daisy,  with  as  much  reverence  for  the  human  flower. 
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as  did  he,  the  Poet,  when  he  raised  up  the  one  of  the  summer  air 
crushed  heneath  his  mountain  plough. 

Therefore  the  divine  metaphjsic  principle  of  Truth  is  this :  Evil 
is  not  a  necessity  to  man,  htU  a  contingent  of  ignorance^  that  mil 
fall  as  humanity  progresses  towards  the  great  principle  of  good, 
which  is  that  of  JSature, 

SlLVERTEN. 


TO   GOVERNESSES. 

"THE   BOSOM  OF   A  FAMILY." 


Among  the  Advertisements  in  one  of  the  morning  papers,  there 
appeared  the  other  day  the  following  exquisite  m^orceau : — 

"  To  GrovERNEssES  AND  Others. — ^Wanted,  hj  au  English  family, 
living  in  seclusion  in  a  healthy  and  warm  part  of  the  North  of  Scot- 
land, some  distance  from  towns,  an  active,  cheerful,  and  obliging  Young 
Ladt,  who  is  competent  to  take  the  charge  of  education,  and  otherwise, 
of  three  children,  all  under  six  years  of  age  ;  also  make  herself  gene- 
rally usefiil  in  domestic  matters.  This  is  required  in  return  for  her 
board,  lodging,  washing,  &c.,  but  if  on  all  other  points  an  applicant 
should  suit,  a  small  salary  would  not  be  refused,  if  particularly  wanted. 
As  the  advertiser  and  her  mother  have  the  children  constantly  with 
them,  the  governess  will  necessarily  live  in  the  bosom  of  the  family : 
lady-like  manners  and  address  are  therefore  indispensable.  French, 
music  ^vocal  and  instrumental),  drawing,  dancing,  needlework,  English, 
drc,  will  gradually  be  required.  The  situation  is  likely  to  be  per- 
manent, and  certainly  comfortable  and  advantageous.  Most  unexcep- 
tionable references  will  be  given  and  required.  Apply  personally,"  &c. 

This  is,  we  think,  without  any  exception,  the  most  naive  and 
altogether  perfect  expression  of  rapacity  and  intense  selfishness  we 
have  ever  met  with — the  most  elaborate,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  natural  and  imconscious.  The  words  come  evidently  out  of 
the  fulness  of  the  writer's  heart.  Curiously  precise  as  the  address 
is  throughout,  coolly  and  deliberately  as  the  fair  composer  (for  it 
is  a  woman,  as  we  see,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  make  this  insolent, 
insulting  proposition,  to  educated  womanhood),  proceeds  in  laying 
down  her  rules  and  requirements — piling  line  upon  line,  and  pre- 
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cepi.upon  precept,,  with  almost  the- anxious  particularitj  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament — the  tone  of  quiet  self-possession  is  yet  sueh  as  no 
mere  audacity  could,  supply.  Nothing  could  inspire  it  short  oi  a 
eonviction  of  heing;  in  the  right,  from  Tvhich  all  douht  was. 
hanished.  It  i»  clearly  a  case  of  genuine,  however  mistaken^, 
enthusiasm.  This  provident  mother,  who  cornea  hefore  the  world 
with  such,  an  ingenious  scheme  for  getting  her  three  children  taken 
charge  of,  **  education  and  otherwise,"  all  for  nothing,  is,  in  her 
own  conceit,  a  philanthropist,  a. professed  lover  and  henefactor  of 
the  species.  She  helieves  herself  to  he  holding  out  "  to 
Governesses  and  others,"  (as  she  comprehensively  puts  it,)  an 
offer  which  only  lahptlrs  under  the  disadvantage  of  heing  too 
tempting.  She  only  dreads  the  number  of  applications  that  there 
will  be  for  a  situation  so  •^^likely  to  be  permanent,"  so  **  certainly 
comfortable  and  advantageous.-*  The  active,  cheerful,  obliging, 
and  all-accomplished  young  ladies,  whom  she  invites  to  hie  them 
to  the  warm  latitudes  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  there  to  devote 
themselves  to  her  and  her  children,  and  to  make  themselves 
'^generaUy  useful  in:  domostic  matters,"  are  expressly  warned 
that  ''most  unexceptaonable refsrenoes  "  wiilbe requirecK  to  giv« 
them  a  chance  of  securing  so  enviable  a  pronxotbo.  Only  person^ 
applications,  too,  are  to  be  permitted,  with  the'  hope  of  further 
diminishing  the  number  ;  and,  besides,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  "  lady-like  manneis  and  address,.'*  which  are  declared,  to  be. 
indispensable  for  the  children's  maid  and  general  domestic  drudge 
without  wag<es>  may  in  tlii&  way  be  detected  at  onee.  It  must  be 
confessed,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  attractions  of  the  appointment 
are  very  seducing.  In  the  first  place,  the  fortunate  individual  who 
obtains  it,  although  she  will  be  in  reality  only  a  servant  of  all 
work,  is  to  be  styled  a  young  lady.  Then,  think  of  the  charming 
prospect — especially  at  this^  season  of  the  year — of  going  to  **live 
in  seclusion,  in  a  healthy  and  warm  part  of  the  North  of  Scot- 
land.** The  hypei'borean  paradise,  too,  has  the  further  recom- 
mendation of  being  **some  distance  from  towns,'* — which  are  so 
apt  to  distract  the  ideas  of  young  ladies  occupied  with  the  cares  of 
the  nursery,  and  the  general  domesticities.  Most  localities  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland,,  indeed,  ai'o  fortunate  in  being  tolerably 
remote  from  the  gaieties^  of  town  life.  We  come  next  to  the 
unlimited  nature  of  the  recompense  the  young  lady  is  to  receive 
for  her  multifarious  services ;  she  is  to  receive  no  salary  indeed, 
-'■^unless,  as  it  is  faoetiously  subjoined,  it  should  be  **  particularly 
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wanted/'  in  which  case,  a  small  one  would  not  be  refused  : — that 
is  to  say,  the  alms  would  be  thrown  to  the  beggar  if  it  were  sued 
for  with  sufficient  humility  or  importunity ;  but  she  is  to  get  her 
**  board,  lodging,  washing,  <kc."  If  this  be  somewhat  myste- 
riously expressed,  it  is  yet  well  calculated  to  excite  the  youthful 
imagination.  What  is,  or  are,  we  would  ask,  a  young  lady's  <kc.  ? 
Something  above  and  beyond  her  board,  her  lodging,  and  her 
wiai^ing,  at  any  rate.  Last,  not  Ifeast,  of  t^l,  she  is  to  llr»  "in 
the  bosom  of  the  family."  It  is  really  too  good,  too  rich.  Live 
itt  their  bosom  !  It  ought  to  be,  she  will  starve,  and-  pine  away, 
and'  die  there.  Or,  if  she  did  live,  would  it  be  either  much  to  be 
marvelled  at,  or  much  to  be  lamented,,  would  it  be  Other  than 
retributive  justice,  if  she  were  some  day  to  tairu  upou  and  sting  the 
bosom  that  had  a^Sorded  her  such,  a  shelter  ? 


DEATH'S  EQTTALITT. 

Moom^iOHT  on:  all !  still  and  inseparate, 
The  lucid  rajrs  diffuse  their  gentle  glow 
Where  Death  domiuixm:  holds,  and  where  his  mate, 
The  sinuous  worm^  has  Develry  below. 
Moonlight  on  aU  !  no'  ray  a^rt  to-  shine 
O* er  sculptured  sepulchre,  or  storied  worth ; 
No  single  beam  to  mark  the  flattering  line, 
Or  show  the  record  of  the  poor  man's  birth. 
Turf-laden  and  distinct,,  each  simple' monad 
That  tells  the  peasant's*  lowly  place  of  rest 
The  silvery  softness-  feels, — ^'tis  hallow'd  ground^ 
Where  tomb  and  grave  alike  by  Heaven  are  blest. 
Moonlight  on.  all !  the  world  for  once  forgot — 
Equality  is  here  a  common  lot. 

W.  Brailsforp* 
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Camp  and  Bak&ack-boom  ;  ob,  the  British  Abmt  as  it  is.    Poet  8yo. 

London :  Chapmui  A  Halt 

Thb  horrors  of  war  are  sapposed  to  consist  alone  in  carnage,  rapine, 
and  destruction  of  all  kinds :  the  abandonment  of  all  domestic  happi- 
nessy  and  the  perpetual  retardation  of  civilisation.  But  whoever 
pemses  this  book  will  find  that  the  evils  of  war  do  not  consist  alone 
in  the  miseries  occasioned  by  its  violent  movement  through  the  unhappy 
land  it  visits.  That  it  is  not  alone  the  habitations  its  merciless  engines 
sweep  down ;  it  is  not  alone  the  blood  it  sheds  with  its  sabres  and 
bayonets ;  it  is  not  alone  the  furious  unbridled  lusts  and  cruelties  its 
followers  gratify  and  perpetrate  in  the  hour  of  battle  and  triumph  that 
occasion  so  much  woe  to  mankind.  This  little  book  (small  in  compa-< 
rison  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject)  will  show  that  even  to  its  own 
members  the  Allowing  of  war  as  a  profession  must  necessarily  be 
degrading ;  that  an  armv  is  an  ignorant  mob,  kept  from  open  violation 
of  the  law  by  the  most  brutal  treatment ;  but  containing  within  itself 
the  most  frightful  amount  of  fraud,  servility,  and  licentiousness  that 
can  be  imagined.  The  one  hundred  thousand  men  thus  banded 
together  without  any  of  the  domesticities  that  soften,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  humanise  the  coarsest  peasant,  are  only  educated  to  a  false 
standard  of  morality.  Cringing  servility,  or  in  other  words  implicit 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  a  superior  they  cannot  respect,  is  the 
one  great  cardinal  virtue  of  a  soldier.  If  the  men  commanding  them 
were  philanthropists  and  Solomons  it  would  be  bad  enough  for  human 
nature  even  then  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  machine,  and  the  unreason- 
ing and  unresisting  tool  of  another.  But  when  it  is  known  that  the 
officers  of  the  army  generally  comprise  (we  will  grant  there  are  honour- 
able exceptions)  the  silliest  weakest  fops  of  aristocratic  and  rich 
fandlies,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  they  have  no  other  idea  than  that 
the  men  placed  under  their  command  are  the  materiel  wherewith 
they  are  to  win  laurels  and  honours,  and  so  ladies*  hearts.  There  seems 
to  be  no  real  kindly  feeling  in  the  army  (and  we  have  read  many  military 
works)  from  the  officers  towards  the  men — not  so  much  as  a  huntsman 
has  to  his  hounds,  nor  a  man  of  ordinary  feeling  towards  his  horses  : 
indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  any  such  feeling  would  be  deemed  dero- 
gatory, as  mingling  too  much  the  two  classes— officers  and  men — 
who  are  divided  by  an  impassable  gulph.  It  is  a  perfect  system  of 
physical  force ;  and  when  any  loftier  kind  of  human  feeling  or  human 
nature  at  all  breaks  forth,  it  is  in  the  hour  of  the  greatest  excitement^ 
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when  false  and  unmeaning  watchwords  are  used,  and  we  must  say 
basely  because  empirically  used,  to  stimulate  men  to  a  disregard  of  life. 

This  book,  written  in  a  plain,  and  it  may  be  said  unconscious  style, 
will  reveal  to  the  reflective  reader  more  arguments  against  military 
proceedings,  anil  raise  more  doubts  as  to  the  lawfulness  and  necessity 
of  war  than  many  others  written  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  and 
denouncing  the  military  system. 

The  author  seems  to  be  what  he  states,  "  A  Late  Staff  Serjeant  of 
the  13th  Light  Infantry,"  and  one  who.  being  desirous  of  travelling, 
adopted  enlistment  as  the  only  mode  in  which  he  could  gratify  the 
vagrant  feeling.  He  tells  a  ^^  round  unvarnished  tale,"  and  certainly 
has  less  of  the  habit  of  ^'  bragging  and  telling  fantastical  lies"  than  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  ascribed  to  the  soldier  story-teller.  The 
charm  and  utility  of  his  book  is  that  he  narrates  what  he  knows  of  his 
own  knowledge  with  plain  good  sense,  and  with  considerable  graphic 
power;  and  he  certainly  shows  that  "the  British  Army  as  it  is"  is  not 
at  all  what  the  British  Army  ought  to  be.  We  will  give  a  few  sen- 
tences from  a  great  number,  significant  of  the  state  of  these  shilling- 
a-day  heroes : — 

<' Arrived  at  Rochester,  I  remained  at  a  public-house,  agreeably  to  the 
instructions  of  the  old  staff-sergeant,  until  he  came  up  with  the  other  recruits, 
when  we  proceeded  together  to  the  barracks,  and  being  there  duly  handed 
over  by  him  to  the  proper  authorities,  were  marched  to  the  receiving-house. 
The  number  of  recruits  already  there  was  'upwards  of  two  hundred,  the 
larger  part  of  whom  were  in  no  way  distinguished  for  orderly  conduct,  while 
many  of  them  had  vice  and  ruffianism  stamped  indelibly  on  then*  faces. 

'^  It  was,  however,  only  natural  to  expect  that  characters  of  this  description 
should  be  met  with  in  a  place  where  the  very  offscourings  of  several  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  congregated.  Rogues  and 
scoundrels  were  jumbled  together  en  masse;  and  these,  despite  their  relation- 
ship, agreed  in  no  one  respect,  save  in  fleecing  their  more  ^mple  companions, 
by  means  of  cards,  pitch  and  toss,  &c.,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  knavish 
abilities,  and  in  utter  contempt  of  Her  Majesty's  regulations  touching  gam- 
bling. They  likewise  indulged  without  restraint  in  the  use  of  the  most  foul 
and  abominable  language,  and  I  certainly  felt  considerable  pain  of  mind  as  I 
asked  myself,  are  these  to  be  my  future  companions?  Hard  fare  1  little 
cared  for,  and  it  mattered  not  to  me  how  rough  my  bed  might  be;  privations 
of  this  nature  are  inseparable  from  a  soldier's  lot ;  but  the  prospect  of  min- 
gling for  any  lengthened  [period  with  some  of  the  individuals  I  saw  in  the 
receiving-house,  was,  I  must  acknowledge,  excessively  disheartening.  I  was 
not  then  aware  what  a  surprising  alteration  for  the  better  in  many  respects, 
subjection  to  a  strict  and  uniform  discipUue  would  effect  in  them  in  a 
little  time. 

**  All  recruits  on  their  first  arrival  at  Chatham'are  sent  to  the  receiving- 
house  ;  hence  its  name ;  and  are  obliged  to  remain  there  until  they  pass  the 
garrison  doctor,  and  are  finally  approved  of  by  the  Ueutenant-colonel  of  the 
provisional  battalion;  when  they  receive  their  uniforms,  and  are  sent  to  their 
several  dep6ts.    The  sleeping  accommodations  in  this  place  were  anything 
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bat  of  the  best ;  no  one  being  allowed  sheets,  beeMMO  they  axe  said  to  be 
retentive  of  a  certain  contagiovs  dieeaae,  of  a  meet  disagreeable  tiievgh  not^ 
very  dangerous  character:  and  as  to  the  beds,  they  werey  as  one  of  my 
companions  facetiously  expressed  it,  like  the  ooati»ent  of  Asia,  thickly 
pecked  with  black,  brown,  and  white  inhabitants.  The  origin  and  p^pe- 
tuation  of  this  nuisance  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the  uudeanly  habits  of 
some  prior  to  enlistment/' 

So  modi  has  lately  been  said  on  flogging,  th»t  we  sh^l  pass  over  the 
many  examples  ghren  of  the  detestable  mode  of  bnitaiising  the  soldier ; 
nor  need  we,  w^ortunately,  craye  for  examples  of  this  special  o&trage  to 
excite  attention  to  the  sabiect.  The  following  sam^de  of  the  coi^nct 
of  the  Non-commissiontd  Officers  will  give  farther  insight  to  the  morale 
of  the  Army. 

^  There  was  also  ano4hec  cause  tending  to  the  same  ol>jeet,^-the  harsh- 
ness with  which  recmits  were  treated^  in  numberless  instances,  by  n<H^ 
commissioned  officers,  who  tyrannised  over  them  with  the  greatest  impunity. 
These  having  sufficient  art  to  veil  their  true  character  from  their  superiors, 
whose  favour  they  propitiated  by  officiousness  and  servility,  adopted  out 
of  very  wantonness  a  system  of  domineering  towards  new-comers,  shel- 
tering themselves  in  the  ignorance  of  the  latter  as  to  military  laws  and 
usages.  I  have  frequently  heard  it  stated  since  by  every  class  of  soldiers, 
and  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  that  the 
generality  of  the  non-commissioned  staff  at  Chatham  are  morally  the 
lowest  and  most  contemptible  of  their  grade  in  the  service.  It  is  a  fact,  of 
the  tmdi  of  which  I  have  myself  been  often  a  witness,  that  some  of  them  are 
perfect  adepts  in  every  species  of  fraud,  and  the  larger  part  are  of  the  most 
depraved  habits  otherwise— the  necessary  result  of  laxity  of  principle,  and 
protracted  stay  in  a  vicious  neighbourhood ;  for  they  would  move  heaven 
and  earth  were  it  possible,  sooner  than  join  their  regiments  (whose  colours 
they  had  mostly  never  seen)  on  foreign  stations 

**  On  my  joining,  I  was  made  to  pay  for  clothing,  which  I  should  have  got 
gratis :  at  the  time  of  my  discharge  I  compelled  the  seigeant  who  paid  tiie 
depot  then,  and  who  is  now  pay  and  colour  sergeant  with  the  regiment,  to 
refund  the  money  he  cheated  me  out  of,  by  threatening  to  claim  it  before  the 
board  about  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  recording  my  s«*vices,  conduct, 
and  cause  of  disdiarge.  Others  were  treated  in  the  same  way  who  enlisted 
with  me ;  but  those  died  or  volunteered  in  India,  or  were  ignorant  of  what 
they  were  entitled  to :  at  all  events  no  claim  but  mine  was  ever  made. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  curious  circumstance,  that,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  home 
authorities,  the  young  soldier  is  perhaps  worse  treated  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  both  as  regards  his  clothing  and  his  food: 
even  his  scanty  surplus  pay  is  frequently  the  object  of  the  most  scandalous 
peculation.  He  being  altogether  ignorant  of  what  he  is  entitied  to,  and 
therefore  obnoxious  to  every  extortion,  is  plundered  by  those  military 
blacklegs — ^those  Majors  Monsoon  of  the  present  period — ^with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  the  least  possible  cfunpunction.  Aware  of  what  must  be  the 
answer,  they  listen  with  indifference  to  the  commandant,  as  he  asks  the 
recruit,  when  about  to  embark  for  India,  whether  he  has  any  complaints  to 
make.    The  reply  to  this  question  has  been  almost  invariably  in  the  negative. 


Indeed,  few  recruits,  were  they  even  aware  of  their  being  cheated,  possess 
the  ability  and  information  Tequiske  to  make  a  report  of  a  superior  with  any 
{prospect  of  sttcceai ;  and  otherwise,  they  become  subject  to  trial  by  court- 
martial  tar  making  frivolous  complaints." 

But  it  were  endless  to  quote  the  passages  indirectly  indicative  of  the 
extreme  evil  attending  military  life  ;  we  shall  conclude  with  the 
following : — 

**  We  got  our  batta  the  day  before  the  anniversary  of  Ghuznee,  and  the 
canteen  was  then  wisely  thrown  open  without  any  restrictions,  the  time 
affording  a  plausible  pretext  for  giving  the  men  every  indulgence.  Any  One 
who  wished,  was  allowed  to  bring  liquor  into  the  barracks,  and  for  three 
days  th^;^  was  a  scene  of  desperate  drunkemieSs.  The  sergeant  of  the  can- 
teen assured  me  that  during  this  period  his  receipts  were  upwards  of  10,000 
rupees  (1000/.  sterli^)  for  liquor.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of 
this  large  sum,  there  was  remitted  to  the  agents  in  ikigland  shortly  after,  by 
the  non-coBimissk»ked  officers  and  privates  of  the  corps,  no  less:  a  sum  than 
1500Z.  This  proved  that  more  of  the  batta  was  made  a  good  than  a  bad  use 
of,  at  least  at  that  time;  and  had  there  been  a  savings  bank  in  the  regiment, 
I  am  certain  that  much  more  would  have  been  laid  by." 

Whether  war  and  morality  are  compatible ;  whether  the  man  can  be 
elevated  without  destroying  the  soldier ;  whether  the  bloodhound  can 
be  tamed  into  the  gentle  poodle  ;  are  problems  which  will  be^  solved  by 
the  coming  age.  Whether  war  is  a  necessary  evil ;  whether  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  every  country  to  defend  its  own  frontier ; 
whether  railroads  and  copyright  acts,  and  the  mutual  intercourse  of 
minds  and  persons,  will  not  do  away  with  war  as  a  profession  ;  are 
questions  it  inay  now  be  thought  very  absurd  to  ask.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  we  think,  that  it  will  be  said  they  can  ;  and  even  before  the 
last  hour  has  chimed  of  this  the  nineteenth  century.  There  may  remain 
nntameable  classes,  and  perhaps  nations,  who  will  be  looked  upon  in 
the  same  manner  as  wild  beasts  are  now  on  the  borders  of  our  remoter 
settlements ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  tamed,  they  will  exhaust  themselves 
by  their  internal  strife,  or  in  being  repelled  from  their  attacks  on  their 
civilised  brothers.  That  it  ought  to  be  the  case  no  one  reading  this  book 
<»n  doubt,  we  think,  if  it  were  only  to  get  rid  of  the  banding  together 
thousands  of  men  by  the  mere  aid  of  physical  force,  and  thus  planting 
in  various  neighbonriioodsa  moral  contagion.  Fraitd,  yiolence,  servility, 
debauchery,  being  overlaid  by  glittering  gauds  i^d  a  superficial  varnish 
which  but  ill  conceal  the  coarseness  and  vileness  of  the  original 
material.  No  one.  can  doubt,  from  this  book,  that  the  basest  mode 
of  existence  to  which  a  man  can  be  reduced  is  that  of  a  common 
soldier. 
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Five  Years'  Experience  in  Austbaui.  Felix  :  CompriaiDg  a  Short  Accouut 
of  its  Early  Settlement  and  its  Present  Position,  witli  many  Particulars 
interesting  to  Intending  Emigrants.  By  6.  H.  Hatdon.  With  lUus- 
tratious  by  Henry  Hainsselin,  from  Sketches  made  on  the  Spot  by  the 
Author.    Royal  8vo.    London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co. 

This  work,  which  is  the  product  of  one,  who,  hy  his  long  errata  as  well 
as  numerous  evidences  in  the  body  of  the  book,  is  evidently  not  either  a 
scholar  or  a  scientific  man,  has  a  charm  and  a  utility  that  many  travellers, 
beidg  both,  have  failed  to  transmit  to  their  pages.  We  can  well  forego 
the  graces  of  the  litterateur  who  would  at  least  have  swelled  this 
volume  into  two,  and  are  much  better  pleased  to  have  this  plain 
unadorned  account  of  the  author's  experiences.  He  writes  to  convey 
information,  and  this  he  does  in  a  methodical  and  clear  mode.  His 
conjectures  of  the  ignorance  of  others  are  generally  correct,  and  he 
concludes  very  properly  that  the  majority  of  his  readers  are  ignorant  of 
even  the  locality  of  "  Australia  Felix,"  and  therefore  commences  his 
book  with  the  following  sentence : — 

<<  The  province  of  Austi'alia  Felix,  also  known  as  Port  Philip,  is  situated 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  New  Soutli  Wales,  between  ihe  14l8t  and  146th 
degree  of  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Bass's  Straits,  on 
the  west  by  South  Australia,  the  River  Murray  in  the  36th  degree  of  south 
latitude  forms  its  northern  limit,  and  the  swampy  river  in  the  141st  degree 
of  east  longitude  bounds  it  to  the  eastward.  It  occupies  a  space  of  thirty 
tliousand  square  miles,  or  twenty  millions  of  acres.  The  greatest  extent 
from  east  to  west,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  ;  from  north  to  south,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles.  It  commands  a  navigable  sea-coast  of  five  hun- 
dred, miles,  and  abounds  with  harbours  and  roadsteads." 

It  is  not  our  purport  to  follow  Mr.  Haydbn  through  every  chapter  of 
his  interesting  work ;  we  can  only  take  a  few  of  the  more  important 
topics  to  introduce  to  the  reader.  The  following  picture  is  well  worthy 
the  contemplation  of  the  philanthropic  legislator,  and  no  one  can  reflect 
upon  it,  and  recur  to  our  dense  and  in  many  places  starving  population, 
on  whom  chill  penury  sheds  her  debasing  and  benumbing  influence, 
without  building,  not  castles,  but  ships  in  the  air,  to  convey  them  to 
this  region,  requiring  and  remunerating  wholesome  toil. 

^  As  regards  the  capabilities  of  the  land  of  Australia  Felix  and  its  natural 
fertility,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the  journal  of  its  enterprising 
discoverer.  Major  Mitchell.     Whilst  passing  over  some  of  the  back  country 

of  Austraha  Felix,  Major  M says,  *  Every  day  we  passed  over  land^ 

which  ^or  natural  fertility  and  beauty  could  scarcely  be  surpassed ;  over 
streams  of  unfailing  abundance,  and  plains  covered  with  the  richest  pasturage  ; 
stately  trees  and  majestic  mountains  adorned  the  ever-varying  scenery  of 
this  region,  the  most  austral  of  all  Australia  and  the  best.'  And  again,  he 
says,  *  The  splendid  and  extensive  scene  was  different  from  any  thing  I  had 
ever  before  witnessed  either  in  New  South  Wales  or  elsewhere,  a  land  so 
inviting,  and  still  without  inhabitants.  As  I  stood,  the  first  intruder  on  the 
sublime  solitudes  of  these  verdant  plains,  as  yet  untouched  by  flocks  and 
herds,  I  felt  conscious  of  being  the  harbinger  of  mighty  changes  there,  for- 
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our  steps  would  soon  be  followed  by  the  men  and  the  anunals  for  which  it 
seemed  to  have  been  prepared.' 

*' Again,  *  As  we  proceeded,  we  found  the  country  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  well  kept  park,  and  the  rich  black  earth  produced  grass  in  greater  luxu- 
riance than  I  had  ever  before  seen  in  Australia.'  *  We  had  at  length,*  he 
proceeds,  *  discovered  a  country  ready  for  the  immediate  reception  of  civi- 
lised man,  and  fit  to  become  eventually  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 
Unencumbered  with  too  much  wood,  yet  possessing  enough  for  all  purposes, 
with  an  exuberant  soil,  under  a  temperate  climate,  bounded  by  the  sea  coast 
and  mighty  rivers,  and  watered  abundantly  by  streams  from  lofty  mountains, 
this  higlily  interesting  region  lay  before  me  with  all  its  features,  new  and 
untouched  as  they  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.'  Much  of  tlie  country 
seen  by  Major  Mitchell,  and  mentioned  with  so  much  delight,  is  now  occupied 
by  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  settlers.  Stations  have  been  formed  where 
gmiling  plenty  and  a  hearty  welcome  greets  the  way-worn  traveller.  The 
whole  face  of  nature  is  undergoing  a  steady,  but  a  sure  change,  and  judging 
from  its  progress  and  its  natural  advantages,  there  is  Uttle  doubt  but  that  the 
few  enterprising  Britons  who  first  settled  on  its  shores  are  really  the  germ 
from  which,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  a  wealthy  and  powerful  people  will  arise. 

^  The  whole  of  the  back  country  of  Australia  is  denominated  the  bush. 
Beautiful  plains  with  nothing  on  them  but  a  luxuriant  herbage,  gentle  rises 
with  scarcely  a  tree,  and  all  that  park-like  country  met  with  in  Australia 
Felix  in  such  perfection,  is  included  under  the  general  designation  of  the 
Bush,  and  its  white  inhabitants  as  Bushmen." 

But  the  settlers  must  study  the  book  for  themselves,  and  we  have 
never  met  one  bearing  on  its  face  a  greater  appearance  of  being  written 
with  a  genuine  purpose  :  most  Emigrants'  Guides  being  a  prospectus  in 
disguise.  It  is  not,  however,  the  emigrant  that  alone  will  find  pleasure 
and  profit  in  its  perusal :  the  naturalist,  both  he  who  studies  things  on 
two  legs  as  well  as  four,  will  find  ample  matter  for  consideration.  The 
most  curious  and  entertaining  portion  is  that  which  treats  of  the  Abo- 
rigines, where  man  is  seen  "  a  poor  forked  animal  indeed."  Without 
letters,  without  inventions  of  the  commonest  kind,  he  seems  but  one 
remove  from  the  beasts,  and  so  vegetates  from  age  to  age,  a  divine  ray 
never  having  penetrated  to  his  benumbed  and  narrow  senses.  The 
contemplation  rouses  a  thousand  important  reflections,  and  makes  us 
feel  we  are  indeed  but  such  things  as  dreams  are  made  of,  and  a  very 
rough  and  coarse  dream  is  the  life  of  a  native  Australian. 

''  ^'  Almost  every  night  a  corobbery  is  held,  which  is  a  kind  of  dramatic 
dance^  '  This  strange  wild  dance  of  the  aborigines  of  all  parts  of  New  Hol- 
land, as  well  as  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  is  aUke  used  on  mystic,  festive,  and 
martial  occasions.  It  is  usually  celebrated  in  the  night,  by  the  light  of  large 
fires^  which  produce  a  highly  wild  and  picturesque  effect.' 

**  The  general  form  of  government  appears  to  be  that  of  chieftainship^ 
obtained  by  individual  bravery,  but  the  chief  is  generally  guided  by  tlie  elder 
warriors.  When  a  council  is  held,  the  warriors  all  seat  themselves  in  a 
circle,  and  conduct  the  proceedings  with  attention  and  decorum.    Some  laws 
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exist  for  regulating  the  ActioiiB  of  younger  men  in  tkdr  rdation  to  Hie  elders 
of  the  tribe,  the  flesh  of  the  emu  and  kangaroo  being  pr^bited  to  the 
former,  and  marriage  interdicted  until  the  performance  of  a  certain  cere- 
mony which  takes  place  about  the  age  of  thirteen.  Their  ideas  of  religion 
are  very  Uraited,  and  their  belief  of  a  future  state  is,  that  after  death  they 
will  jtMnp  up  white  men.  They  believe  in  a  *  great  Father,*  and  in  an  evH 
spirit,  the  latter  of  which  they  fear  exceedingly.  The  blacks  haveaome 
crude  notions  of  a  judicial  government,  as  their  punldoients  for  oertsin 
offences  testify  ;  for  if  a  man  Idll  his  wife,  accidentfdly  or  otherwise,  he  is 
exposed  to  the  tortures  of  spearing,  with  only  a  small  ^eld  to  wud  off  the 
blows  inflicted  in  rotation  by  each  member  of  his  tribe  ;  if  a  person  kill  a 
dog,  the  owner  of  the  animal  is  allowed  to  give  him  three  blows  on  the  bead 
with  a  waddy,  at  discretion  either  hard  or  soft,  but  should  he  kill  the  offender 
during  the  punishment,  he  would  render  himself  amenable  to  tiie  first  men* 
tioned  law.  The  men  pnnctnre  themselves  at  a  certain  age,  and  raise  large 
lumps  of  flesh  as  long  and  large  as  a  man's  flnger  ;  the  women  also  tattoo 
themselves  about  the  breast  and  arms.  On  particular  occasions  they  paiot, 
and  adorn  their  head  with  emu  or  cockatoo  feathers  ;  tiiey  hare  no  instru- 
ment of  music,  the  oorobbery  songs  being  accompanied  by  the  beating  of  two 
sticks  together,  and  by  the  women  thumping  thdr  opossum  rugs.  Their 
only  dress  consists  of  rugs  made  either  from  the  opossum  or  kanganxv^kin, 
a  small  bandage  round  the  head,  and  a  quantity  of  string  made  from  opos- 
sum hair  twisted,  which  is  wound  around  the  neck  in  a  great  niunber  of 
folds.  The  women  wear  a  belt  of  emu  feathers  to  hide  the  person,  and  the 
men  a  wallaby  skin  cut  into  a  number  of  narrow  i^ps  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Goulbum,  and  some  other  tribes,  knock  out  the  front  teeth  on  attaining 
to  a  certain  age,  but  this  is  not  a  universal  custom,  for  neiliier  the  Bouma- 
rongs  or  Woeworoi^  are  found  to  do  this.'* 

Of  their  Cannibalism  the  author  has  no  donbt. 

**  It  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  these  people  were 
cannibals,  but  in  consequ^ice  of  a  number  of  facts  which  have  come  under 
my  observation,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  no  doubt  remuns  but  Hiat  they  «re  «o. 
On  several  occasions  I  have  seen  human  flesh  in  their  possesion,  toad  have 
been  told  by  them  without  much  scruple  ^lat  they  always  make  a  potni  <»f 
eating  certain  portions  of  their  enemies  killed  in  battle  or  by  treachery, 
under  feeling  of  revenge.  When  two  tribes  are  about  having  a  faii*<^Mn 
fight,  the  head  men  of  each  challenge  the  others  in  nearly  these  words — *  L&b 
us  fight,  we  are  not  afraid,  my  warri<»rs  will  kill  you  all,  and  eat  you  up.' 
The  part  of  the  human  body  valued  by  them  meet  is  the  kidney  fat,  to 
which  they  attribute  supernatural  powers  and  think  it  acts  as  a  charm  in 
many  cases." 

If  any  one  is  still  attached  to  Ronssean^s  theory  of  the  snperiority 
of  savage  to  civilised  life,  we  think  the  following  will  tjlestroy  the 
illusion : 

"  There  is  another  instance  of  the  ignommy  their  women  are  subject  to, 
in  the  manner  a  young  man  procures  a  wife.  When  he  has  determined  on 
taking  this  step,  he  usually  visits  a  nei^booring  tribe,  and  having  seen  a 
woman  whose  sable  <^arms  overcome  ham,  he  first  asks  her  to  run  away 
with  him  ;  if  she  refuse,  when  opportunity  favours  he  inflicts  a  blow  ea  h«T 

«id  with  a  heavy  waddy  or  club  which  stuns  her,  and  then  carries  her  c^ 
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ta  his  own  home,  where  she  spends  a  life  of  drudgery  an  d  misery,  in  dc^ig 
all  the  hardest  of  the  necessary  work,  such  as  fetdnng.  wood  and  water,  for 
which  seFv4pes  she  is  usually  rewarded  with  the  part  of  any  food  which  the 
husband  cannot  gormandise  ;  and  should  she  attempt  to  escape  and  be  dis- 
covered, the  probability  is  that  she  would  be  speared  or  beat«i  to  death  for 
her  pains." 

This  instnietive  work  is  illoBirated  by  some  very  chacacterisiic  lith(^ 
graphs^  and  (mly  wants  a  m^  tc  make  it  complete. 


Ei.Ra<T  MiLONEirsM,  IN  ITS  Higher  Rei^attons  to  Hukavtttv  as.  veiled,  in 
the  Poets  and  the  Prophets.     8vo.    Londsn :  H.  Bsilliere. 

The  author  of  this  book,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  one  of  the  purifjdng 
spirits  of  the  age  :  asserting  the  grandeur  and  immortality  of  the  intel- 
leetual,  ainl  by  the  strength  and  energy  of  his  own  spirit  lifting  the 
thoughts  to  oontemplatiom  which  always  place  the  passions  and  the 
appetites  in  that  sabordinate  position  necessary  for  the  purification  of 
the  mortal  and  the  preparation  of  the  immortal  being.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  analyse  the  work  as  a  philosophical  production  ;  to  grant 
its  theory ;  to  test  its  logic  ;  but  it  has  an  elevation  of  argument,  a 
readiness  of  illustration,  and  is  so  informed  with  a  lofty,  scholar-like 
sentiment,  that  we  will  pronounce  it  worthy  of  the  study  it  requires. 
It  has  the  fascination  which  ever  belongs  to  the  eternal ;  and  to  the 
investigation  of  the  unknown  vast  that  on  all  sides  surrounds  the  earth 
and  life.  We  take  too  little  heed  of  these  things  ;  though  in  all  ages 
and  societies  some  spirits  will  be  found  to  cultivate  this  white  magic. 
It  is  strange,  in  these  times,  when  so  little  (for  there  is  still  some)  oppo- 
sition is  offered  to  the  boldest  investigations,  that  the  many  should 
disregard  them  ;  and  that  formerly,  when  the  fulminations  of  the  Church 
were  hurled  against  the  simplest  operations  of  science,  they  should  have 
been  popular.    But  science  has  her  superstitions  as  well  as  religion. 

The  spiritual  nature  of  man  will  ever  be  to  those  not  totally  buried 
in  the  flesh,  a  wondrous,  a  dark,  deeply  interesting  speculation.  And 
in  these  pages  the  study  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  received 
notions  of  religion,  and  with  a  deep  natural  piety  which,  let  us  hope, 
is  inseparable  from  true  philosophy.  There  is  a  sense  of  poetry  in  its 
sublimest  flights,  and  verses  that  are  touched  with  its  ethereal  sounds, 
that  make  us  at  times  think  the  author  of  that  noble  and  wonderful 
poem,  "  Festus,"  may  have  written  or  contributed  to  it.  Whoever  is 
its  author,  he  has  the  copiousness,  comprehension,  and  vigour  of  utter- 
ance that  so  eminently  distinguish  the  writers  of  the  olden  time,  who 
wrote  from  the  fulness  of  their  souls  and  the  irrepressible  energy  of 
their  spirits.  His  tastes,  too,  have  been  moulded  by  these  models,  and 
the  wood-cuts  remind  us  of  the  illustrations  to  Quevedo's  Visions,  and 
perhaps  he  partakes  also  that  author's  mystic  and  seraphic  vein.  But 
the  world  to  him  is  not  a  mere  "  pestilent  congregation  of  foul  vapours," 
but  a  part  and  portion  of  a  universe,  and  man  a  part  of  Deity.  The 
following  must  induce  the  reader  to  look  further  into  the  work,  frag- 
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mentary  as  it  here  appears,  and  unjust  as  it  is  to  rend  away  a  small 
portion  of  the  building  as  a  type  of  the  whole. 

^  At  the  present  time  when  all  are  more  or  less  eagerly  engaged  in  the 
pureoance  of  external  advantages,  and,  under  penalty  of  being  cast  into  the 
fiery  furnace  of  the  world's  scorn,  do  &11  down  and  worship  that  earth-bom 
goddess  of  temporal  utiUty  which  opinion  has  set  up,  it  woidd  be  yain  enthu> 
siasm  to  attempt  to  divert  attention,  but  for  a  moment,  from  so  favoured  an 
idol,  were  it  not  that  in  the  minds  of  all,  even  its  most  degraded  votaries, 
there  already  exists  a  most  real  and  bitter  sense  of  its  insufficiency  and  latent 
deformity  ; — and  until  Wisdom  shall  have  effected  that  internal  renovation 
which  above  all  things  we  now  need,  it  is  vainly  that  we  seek  in  externals  a 
harmony  and  happiness  which  has  not  been  imaged  there.  Yet  still  we 
linger  on  in  expectation  ;  and  with  that  abiding  patience,  which  is  the  test 
of  faith  in  a  good  cause,  may  we  continue  to  seek  on,  not  vaguely  as  hereto- 
fore, for  passing  excitements,  but  wilh  steadi^tst  perseverance  looking  within, 
until  Wisdom  reveal  to  us  those  higher  objects  of  pursuit  and  truer  attrac- 
tions which  will  not  suffer  the  mind  aspiring  to  tiiem  to  fall  into  dishonour  ; 
but  purifying  and  corroborjiting  as  they  draw,  will,  vfh&a.  at  length  ^ey  are 
worthily  won,  unite  with  and  transmute  their  worshipper  into  that  Harmony 
and  Beauty  which,  in  the  dim  beholding,  he  venerated  and  loved. 

'  BGs;in  to-day,  nor  end  till  evil  sink 
In  its  due  grave  ;  and  if  at  once  we  may  not 
Declare  the  greatness  of  the  work  we  plan. 
Be  sure  at  least  that  ever  in  our  mind 
It  stands  complete  before  us,  as  a  dome 
Of  light  beyond  this  gloom,  a  house  of  stars. 
Encompassing  these  dusky  tents  ;  a  thing 
Absolute,  close  to  all,  though  seldom  seen. 
Near  as  our  Hearts  and  pmect  as  the  Heavens ; 
Be  this  our  aim  and  model,  and  our  Hands 
ShaU  not  wax  faint  until  the  work  ia  done.' 

"  The  Idea  of  the  Good,  the  Pure,  and  the  True  is  the  alluring  object 
which  we  all  innerly  worship — ^the  progeny  of  Divine  Intellect  immortal  and 
strong — even  Moral  Beauty  which,  though  obscurely  now,  through  the  mists 
of  sense  and  selfishness,  ever  shines  attractively  our  Polar  Star : 

*  When  from  the  lips  of  Truth  one  mighty  breath 
Shall,  like  a  whirlwind,  scatter  in  its  breeze 
The  whole  dark  pile  of  human  mockeries. 
Then  shall  the  reign  of  Mind  commence  on  earth  ; 
And  starting  fresh,  as  from  a  second  birth, 
Man,  in  the  sunshine  of  the  world's  new  spring. 
Shall  walk  transparent  like  some  holy  tiling.' '' 
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